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PREFACE. 


•^  I  "HERE  ARE  many  subjects  constantlj  arismg  in  conyersa' 
'^  tion  and  in  general  reading  upon  which  many  have  yague 
ideas  and  elusive  reminiscences  of  former  knowledge,  but  upon 
which  few  can  give  any  accurate  or  definite  information.  If  a 
large  encyclopedia  is  consulted,  these  particular  subjects  are 
often  not  to  be  found,  or  else  are  treated  so  exhaustively  and  sci- 
entifically that  the  average  reader  finds  it  tedious  and  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  ascertain  the  few  essential  facts  that  are  de- 
sired. The  following  pages  comprise  a  collection  of  short  arti- 
cles on  just  such  topics,  ranging  naturally  from  the  most  frivo- 
lous to  the  most  serious  and  scientific,  but  selected  with  much 
care,  in  order  to  include  those  of  most  general  interest  and  fre- 
quent inquiry.  Suggestions  for  many  of  them  have  been  ob- 
tained from  the  queries  in  the  correspondence  departments  of  pe- 
riodicals and  newspapers.  The  volume  is  strictly  popular  and 
not  intended  for  scientific  reference;  but  all  statements  are  sup- 
ported by  the  best  authorities,  and  in  each  case  the  effort  and  aim 
have  been  to  state  in  clear  and  concise  language  just  the  kind  and 
amount  of  information  which  are  usually  sought.  The  matter  has 
been  drawn  from  a  great  number  of  sources,  many  of  them  being 
'juite  inaccessible  to  the  community  at  large.  Thus,  in  its  pur- 
pose and  scope,  the  book  is  quite  unlike  any  other  now  in  the 
4ands  of  the  public,  and  suggests  a  certain  sphere  of  usefulness 
and  convenience  which  the  editor  trusts  that  it  will  fill. 

The  Editor. 


A  DICTIONARY 

OF 

Rare  and  Curious  Information. 


Absinthe  is  a  spirit  flavored  with  the  ponnded  leaves  and  flow- 
ering tops  of  wormwood,  together  with  angelica-root,  sweet-flag 
root,  star-anise,  and  other  aromatics.  The  aromatics  are  macer- 
ated for  about  ei£pht  days  in  alcohol  and  then  distilled,  the  result 
being  an  emerald-colored  liquor.  The  best  absinthe  is  nuv.le  in 
Switzerland,  the  chief  seat  of  the  manufacture  being  in  the  canton 
of  NeufchateL  It  is  chiefly  used  in  France  and  the  United  States. 
The  evil  effects  of  drinking  this  liquor  are  very  apparent;  frequent 
into2ucation,  or  moderate  but  steadj  tippling,  utterly  deranges  the 
digestive  system,  weakens  the  frame,  induces  horrible  dreams  and 
hallucinations,  and  may  end  in  paralysis  or  in  idiocy. 

Achromatic  Lens  is  so  called  because  it  transmits  light  with- 
out dividing  it  into  colors.  The  white  ray  of  light  is  made  up 
of  a  number  of  colored  rays,  which  have  different  degrees  of  re- 
f rangibility.  When  the  direct  ray  is  refracted  it  divides  itself  into 
the  colored  rays,  which  deviate  in  various  degrees  from  the  straight 
line  of  the  simple  ray  and  do  not  all  focus  at  the  same  point,  thus 
surrounding  the  object  viewed  with  a  halo  of  various  colors.  For 
many  years  it  was  thought  that  the  defect  could  not  be  remedied, 
but  the  necessary  improvement  was  invented  about  1750  by  John 
DoUond.  He  made  a  double  lens  of  flint  and  crown-glass.  These 
two  kinds  of  glass  differ  as  to  their  power  of  dispersing  colors;  so 
by  using  a  convex  lens  of  crown-glass,  with  a  concave  one  of  flint- 
glass,  an  almost  colorless  image  was  obtained. 

Adam  and  Eve. — To  the  ^riptural  account  of  the  creation  and 
fall  of  Adam  and  Eve  the  later  Jewish  writers  in  the  Talmud  have 
made  many  additions.  According  to  them  the  stature  of  Adam, 
when  first  created,  reached  to  the  heavens,  while  the  splendor  of 
his  countenance  surpassed  that  of  the  sun.  The  very  angels  stood 
in  awe  of  him,  and  all  creatures  hastened  to  worship  him.  Then 
the  Lord,  in  order  to  show  the  angels  his  power,  caused  a  sleep  to 
fall  upon  Adam,  and  removed  a  portion  of  every  limb.  He  thus 
lost  his  vast  stature,  but  remained  perfect  and  complete.  His  first 
wife  was  Lilith,  the  mother  of  demons;  but  she  fled  from  him,  and 
afterward  Eve  was  created  for  him.  At  the  marriage  of  Adam  and 
Eve  angels  were  present,  some  playing  on  musical  instruments, 
others  serving  up  delicious  viands,  while  the  sun,  moon  and  stars 
danced  togeUier,    The  happiness  of  the  human  pair  excited  envy 
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lo  the  Korau,  bU  the  angela  paid  homa^  to  Adain  excepting  Ebli^, 
wLu,  on  account  of  hia  refueal.  was  expelled  from  Paradiso.  To 
gratify  liis  rerenge,  Eblli  seduced  Adam  and  Eve,  and  tli«y  were 
separated.  Adain  was  penitent,  and  lived  in  a  tent  on  the  site  of 
the  Temple  of  Mecca,  where  he  was  Instructed  in  the  divine  com- 
mandments bj  the  Archangel  Oabiiel.  After  two  hundred  jutua 
uf  separation,  he  again  found  Eve  on  Mount  Arafat. 

Adobe  Houses  are  dwellings  peculiar  to  Central  and  Bonth 
America.  Mexico  and  Texas,  made  of  unbnmt  brick.  The;  are 
usually  one  slor;  high,  and  their  durnbllitf  Is  much  greater  than 
would  be  expected,  as  there  are  a  number  now  in  existence  which 
have  lieen  standing  tor  oonaidenibly  more  than  a  century.  The 
composition  of  the  bricks  la  loamy  earth,  containing  atraat  two- 
thirds  fine  sand  and  one-third  clayey  dust.  This  is  mixed  with 
water  and  pressed  into  the  required  uze  in  molds,  and  then  token 
from  the  molds  and  placed  on  edge  on  the  ground  and  left  to 
harden  in  the  sun.  The  adobes  are  laid  with  mortar,  the  same  aa 
an  ordinary  brick,  and  at  the  completion  of  every  two  feet  of  Ibe 
structure  an  interval  of  two  weelu  Is  allowed  for  drying,  and  a 
wmilar  space  of  time  between  the  completion  of  the  walls  and  the 
putting  on  of  the  roof. 

JEoiivi  Harp  was  the  Invention,  It  is  believed,  of  Athana-siua 
Kircher.  who  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  it  i.i  en  called 
from  .lEoluB.  the  god  or  ruler  of  the  winds.  It  is  a  simple  music- 
al instrument,  the  sounds  of  which  are  produced  by  the  vibrations 
of  strings  moved  by  wind.  It  may  be  composed  of  a  re«tangular 
box  made  of  thin  boards,  five  or  six  inches  deep  and  about  the 
same  width,  and  of  a  leneth  eafficient  to  extend  across  the  win- 
dow it  is  to  be  set  at,  so  that  the  breeze  coming  in  can  sweep  over 
it.  At  the  top  of  each  end  of  the  box  a  strip  of  wood  ia  i;lued. 
about  a  half-inch  in  height;  the  strings  ore  then  stretched  length- 
wise across  the  top  of  the  box.  and  may  be  tuned  in  unison  by 
mean!!  of  pegs  constructed  to  control  their  tension,  as  in  the  ca-<u 
of  a  violin.  The  sounds  produced  by  the  rising  and  falling  wind, 
in  passing  over  the  strings,  are  of  a  drowsy  and  lulling  character, 
and  have  been  beautifully  described  by  the  poet  Thomson  bs 
supplving  the  most  suitable  kind  of  music  for  the  Castle  of  In- 

Aerial  NBvig;tLtIon, — Pllatre  dee  Roders  made  the  first  ballr>nn 
ascension  at  Paris  November  2!.  1788.  His  balloon  was  intlatod 
with  heated  air.  I>ecenil>er  1,  1788,  an  ascension  was  made  bvM. 
t'liarles.  a  Professor  of  Natural  Philosojiby,  at  Paris,  and  at  alKiut 
Ilie  same  time  successful  BBcenmona  were  also  made  by  Messrs, 
Kittenhouse  and  Hopkins,  of  Philadelphia,  hydrogen  gas  lieing 
usc-d  in  these  instances  for  Inflating  purposes.  The  valve  at  the 
top  of  the  balloon,  and  the  hoop  attached  to  the  balloon  with  net- 
ting, by  which  ia  anspended  the  car,  are  the  inventions  of  M. 
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Chules.  la  1TS5  %.  succeenful  passage  of  the  Eug-IiBh  Channel 
was  made  \ij  M.  Itlanchard,  the  first  profesuonat  aeronaut,  and  an 
Ainericikn  traveler  named  Dr.  Jeffrifs.  The  ubo  of  ropefl  for  the 
purpoBe  of  HteftdTinjj  balltmna  waBfitHt  adopted  l)jM..UBv-Lu»»ae, 
in  1803.  From  1852  to  1884  French,  German  and  Amorican  auro- 
DButB  lalwred  with  di^rees  of  eucceds  to  improve  the  metlind  of 
oonxtraclion  and  to  invent  a  means  for  the  propulsion  of  balloonii, 
and  in  the  latter  year  ('B|>lainB  Henard  and  Krebs  produced  an  air- 
ship which  was  considered  the  crowninK  effort  in  this  line  of  in- 
Tencion.  This  ship  was  a  ci^^-xhapcd  balloon,  carrying  a  plat- 
form, on  which  the  steering  and  propelling  apparatus  wan  placed. 
The  l>alloun  was  made  of  strung  silk  and  covered  with  a  light 
nettiogof  cords.  ItwaslBTfeet  longand  89  feet  in  diauieter. 
Ta  the  netting  was  suspendi'd  the  platform,  131  feet  lung  and  10 
feet  broad,  on  the  front  of  which  was  liied  the  propeller,  a  screw 
of  light,  wooden  fraiue-wortt  and  air-tight  ciuth.  Ilie  rudder 
was  at  the  rear  of  the  platform.  The  propeller  was  driven  hy 
electricity,  generated  by  a  dynamo,  wbirh  was  in  turn  driven  by 
stored  electricity.  The  fir»t  aw-enbion  of  this  ship  fully  satisfied 
the  most  sanguine  ex|H!clatiuns  of  its  builders.  It  was  driven 
seven  niiln)  and  Iwrk  in  the  e]>ace  of  forty  mlnut«)t,  and  olx-yed 
fullv  every  movement  of  tho  rudder.  Daring  the  uii'ge  of  I'a'riH, 
in  the  Fmncn-Oermnn  wur  of  It<i0-'T1,  ballooning  wan  extensively 
used  by  tho  betaeged  for  communication  with  the  outer  wnrM.  and 
also  by  the  btwiegers  for  military  purpnnps,  and  sinre  tlmt  date 
mililBry  ballooning  ha-s  become  aii  Important  subject  of  study  and 
experiment  by  Holilierx. 

^sthiticiiHatermlnventcdabout  the  middle  of  the  laM  ci'ntn. 
JT  by  Baumgarten,  a  Profeswir  of  Philowiphy  In  the  I'nivi-niiiy  of 
Frank tort-on-t he- Uder,  to  denote  the  science  of  the  Bi-uutiful, 
particularly  of  art.  an  the  moxt  perfect  mauifefitation  of  tho  Iteau- 
tiful.  Notwitk-itandiiig  the  fact  that  the  Bcantifut  was  a  favorite 
subject  of  c<mtt>mi>laIion  uinong  the  ancueuls,  Baumgartcn  ih  held 
to  be  the  HrHt  who  ciinHiderud  the  siibji^rt  from  the  true  si'i cut ific 
point  of  view,  and  therefore  entitled  to  be  called  tho  founder  of 
tho  pbiloRophy  of  art.  All  sensuous  agiprebi'nalnn,  not  in  one 
form  or  manifestation  only,  but  in  every  pofisiblo  form  or  manifes- 
tation, was  incln<led  in  his  view  of  the  snbject,  and  this  conci'p- 
tion  he  expTeoKt-d  by  the  word  Esthetics,  from  the  Ore<^k  aMhn- 
nomii,  I  feel — indicating  notalwolute  nor  subjective  knowle<lgfof 
thingH,  but  snob  as  is  conditioned  subjeilively  by  the  play  of  our 
sensibilities.  Beauty  wa.s,  with  Baumgarten,  the  tesull  of  tho 
highest  and  parent  fxthetic  perception,  to  the  realization  of  which 
the  finer  portion  of  our  naturea.'i'pireM,  and  to  trace  which,  through 
the  whole  splierc  of  art.  was  the  work  of  esthetic  pbilnsojihy. 

Age  of  AninuUs. — The  exact  age  attained  by  animals  other  than 
those  dome.iticnted  It  isof  Course  impossible  to  a.scertain.  It  islw'- 
lieved.  however,  among  East  Indians,  that  the  elephant  liven  al>out 
800  yean,  and  intitaiicvs  are  on  record  of  the  animals  having  been 
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kept  in  captivity  as  long  ss  180  jeara,  their  aaes  beine  unknown 
wheD  tiie<r  vere  first  t^ea  frum  tiie  forest.  Cuuela  live  fram  40 
to  BO  jean;  horecB  average  from  20  to  80,  osen  about  20,  alie^i'  8 
or  S.  and  dogs  from  12  to  14  years.  The  age  of  a  wbale  is  ascer- 
tained by  the  eixa  and  number  of  the  lamisEe  of  cert^n  or^rDnx  in 
the  mouth,  formed  of  a  homj  Bubstouce  commonly  called  whale- 
bone. These  laminn  Increase  yearly,  and  if  the  mode  of  computa- 
tion be  correct,  it  is  known  that  whales  have  atttuned  to  the  age  of 
400  years.  Somaspeciesof  birds  attain  a  great  age.  Theswanhas 
been  known  to  live  100  years,  and  it  is  recorded  that  the  raven  lias 
exceeded  that  age.  Parrota  have  been  known  to  live  60  years. 
Pheasants  and  domestic  poultry  rarely  exceed  13  or  15  jeara. 
Among  Gshes  and  animals  that  live  in  the  water  great  age  is  often 
attained.  The  carp  has  been  known  to  live  200  years.  Common 
river  trout  have  been  confined  in  a  well  80  and  even  50  years;  and 
a  pike  was  caught  in  1497  In  a  lake  near  lleilbninn,  i'n  t^u-abia, 
with  a  brass  ring  attached  to  it  recording  that  it  was  placed  in  the 
lake  in  the  year  1230. 

^es.  The. — The  term  "Age"  ts  used  In  mythology  to  deaig- 
Dale  various  epochs  in  the  civilization  of  the  human  race.  Ac- 
cording to  Ovid  there  were  four  such  Ages,  but  Hesiod  indicates 
five.  The  Gulden  Age,  synchronous  with  the  reign  of  i^aturn. 
was  a  period  of  innocence  and  happiness,  of  patriarchal  simplicity, 
when  the  earthyielded  its  fruits  spontaneously,  and  wLgd  spring 
had  no  end.  TTie  SOver  Age,  under  the  rule  of  Jupiter,  wan  a 
lawless  or  voluptuous  time,  when  the  seasons  were  divided,  when 
agriculture  assumed  the  form  of  a  craft,  and  when  men  began  to 
hold  property  in  laud.  The  Brazen  Age  was  during  the  reign  of 
Neptune,  and  was  an  epoch  of  war  and  violence.  The  era  of 
Mars  mas  the  Heroic  Age  (omitted  by  Ovid),  and  it  was  filled  with 
a<lventureB.  and  was  afso  warlike.  The  Uolden  Age  of  Boman 
literature  is  reckoned  frum  the  time  of  Livius  Andronicus,  about 
2.50  years  before  Christ,  to  the  time  of  Augustus  Caesar's  death, 
A.  D.  14.  In  English  literature  we  Lave  the  Elizabethan  Age, 
when  BO  many  eminent  scholars  and  writers  lived.  Hesiod  be- 
lieved himself  to  be  living  in  the  Iron  or  Plutonian  Age,  when 
ju.ilice  and  piety  were  no  lunger  upon  the  earth.  This  idea  of  a 
succesHion  of  Ages  is  an  natural  that  it  has  inwrought  itself  into 
tilt!  religious  convictions  of  almost  all  nations.  It  is  sanctloneil 
by  Scripture,  for  it  is  uymbolicallj  adopted  in  the  Apocalypse  to  a 
certain  extent;  it  also  manifests  itself  in  the  sacred  bonlis  of  the 
Indians.  Modem  Philosophy,  at  least  in  Germany  and  France, 
ha^  also  attempted  to  divide  human  history  into  definite  Ages  or 
periods.  FIcUte  numbers  five,  of  wliii;h  he  conceives  that  we  are 
the  third;  Hegel  and  Auguste  Comte  reckon  three,  placing  us  in  the 
lost. 

Agnosticism. — According  to  Herbert  Spencer,  a  celebratml 
teHcLer  of  that  school,  agnosticism  i»  the  belief  that  the  existeu<:u 
of  a  personal  Deity  can  be  neither  proved  oor  disproved,  Liecause  of 
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J  limita  of  the  human  mind,  or  liocause  of  the  insuf- 
iciencj  of  (£e  evidence  fumiahed  by  ptiychicAl  or  physical  data  tn 
wBrmnt  a  positive  conclai^nD.  The  words  "  agnosticism  "  and 
"  agnostic  "  are  derived  from  the  Greek,  signifying  simply  "  not 

Agricnlttire,  Department  ot — Previoos  to  February,  18811,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  umply  a  bureau.  Shortly  befim  it 
adjourned,  the  Ffftietb  Congntsu  plotted  a  bill  making  the  bureau 
a  Department  and  the  C'ummissluner  of  Agriculture  a  Secretary 
and  a  member  of  the  (.^binet.  Norman  J.  Colnion.  whii  bad  Ix^'u 
commissioner  of  the  bureau  from  1885,  was  luadi;  Secretsry  of  the 
Department  by  President  Cleveland,  and  held  the  poDitiou  until 
the  advent  of  the  new  adminiittratiun  in  Marcli,  when  Jeremiah 
M.  Rush  succeeded  by  appointment  to  the  poHiiion.  The  iluty  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  consists  mainly  in  procuring  informa- 
tion concerning  agriculture  and  in  compiling  agriculturalstatiHlics, 
and  publishing  the  same  at  intervals  in  pamphlet  form  for  di»tri- 
bution  through  the  country.  He  has  also  tbe  HuperriHiou  of 
the  purcha.'w  and  distriliutic)n  of  rare  HeeUa  and  plants:  and  the 
conduct  of  experiment- farms  established  by  Congress  in  largely 
uuder  his  direction.  Another  important  duty  of  the  department 
ia  the  investigation  of  the  diHeaaefl  of  animals  and  theenfnrci!- 
ment  of  lawH  against  the  sale  of  diiteased  slock.  The  salary  uf 
the  Secretary  i.t  the  same  as  that  of  the  otbtr  Cabinet  ofllcers,  i.  e., 
fU.000  per  annum. 

Alabama  Claims  were  demands  made  upon  Great  Britain  by 
the  United  States  for  damages  caused  by  the  destruction  of  her 
shipping  by  the  privateers  in  the  service  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy which  were  built,  or  armed  and  equipped  in  and  nailed 
from  British  (Hirts.  The  vessel  n-hich  committed  the  moHt  depre- 
dations upon  the  United  States  shipping  was  the  Atabaniu,  wiiich 
gave  its  name  to  the  claims.  Commissioners  appointed  liy  the 
tvFo  Hovernments,  after  thirty-four  meetings,  agreed  u]mid  the 
Treaty  of  Wa.thingtiin.  proclaimed  in  force  July  4.  1871,  lir  whii-li 
the  claims  were  referred  to  a  Tribunal  of  Arbitratiim,  to  be  c<ilil- 

CmI  of  one  arbitrator  named  by  the  King  of  Italy,  one  by  tlio 
peror  <it  Brazil,  one  by  the  Frenideut  of  Switnerlanil,  one  by 
the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  and  one  by  the  Presi<lent  of  (he  I' lilted 
States.  The  appiintH-B  were,  reHpeclively,  Count  Federigo  Si'lo- 
pis,  of  Salerano;  BaroD  Itajulia;  M.  Jaques  StaempHi;  Sir  Alexan- 
der Cockliurn,  l^rd  Chief  Justice;  and  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
Esq.    J.  C  Bancroft  llavis  represented  the  I'nited  States  as  a^i'nt. 

E resenting  their  cane  to  the  Tribunnl;  Lord  Tentenlen  repre^'iited 
ngland  In  the  same  capacity.  Their  ultimate  decision,  Scptitm- 
ber  14,  1873,  signed  by  all  except  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum,  who 
filed  a  long,  dissenting  opinion,  was  an  award  of  |15,5WI).(K)0.  in 

fold,  to  be  paid  by  Ureal  Britain  to  the  United  tilates.  The  Tri- 
unal  sat  in  Ueneva.  and  hence  this  in  commonly  called  the  (Jo- 
neva  Award.    It  wa/i  i>aid  by  Un»l  Britain  in  1B71. 
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AlftBka  was  purchased  Lj  tLe  UniWd  SCat«3  from  Russia  in 
1867  fur  tT,200,UUU  in  guld,  and  was  ronnallf  taken  |>OB>t«st<ic>n  of 
Octdbcr  Hill  of  the  same  j' ear  bj-lieneral  Uousseuu  on  l)«liu]f  of 
the  United  States  at  Sew  ArcliiuiBel,  on  the  Ijilnnd  of  Sitka.  U'ith 
the  iHlanda,  it  caui|)riHeii  CU0,10T  square  miles,  or  nearlj  iine- 
Kiiith  of  tUe  entire  area  of  l\i6  Uuited  States  ]>revious  to  this  pur- 
chase. The  land  abounds  in  fur-iieariug  animals;  the  seas  ^ield 
fur-beariiig  seals  and  others,  aiid  Gsh  in  immense  quantities. 
Among  other  important  resourcew  of  the  Territory  are  lumber  and 
niinerala  of  all  kinds.  The  southwestern  part  is  covered  for 
tbousauds  of  miles  with  dense  forests  of  jellow  cedar,  whiU: 
spruce,  and  balsam  Gr.  Among  the  valuable  minerals,  coal  lias 
been  found  at  different  places  along  the  coast;  petroleum,  lead, 
iron  and  grapUit*  at  varioua  jmintH;  copper,  marble  and  sulphur 
in  great  abundance;  also  gold  and  silver  and  valuable  stones,  sui'h 
as  amethysts,  garnets,  agates,  and  camelians.  The  climate  of 
the  Terriibry  Is  very  wevere  in  the  inland  districts,  but  mild  along 
the  coast.  At  Fort  Yukon  the  thennonieler  sinks  as  low  as  seventy 
degrees  below  zero  in  the  winter;  the  summers  are  short  aiid  hot, 
the  winters  long  and  i;<ild.  In  Southern  Alaxka  the  winter 
climate  is  the  average  winter  climate  of  Kentueky,  and  the  Hum- 
mer climate  about  tliat  of  MlniiRiOta.  The  capital  of  Alaska  is 
Silks,  and  the  Territory  is  governed  by  a  Governor  and  other 
necessary  ofBeers  appointed  by  the  antliorities  at  Washington. 
The  trade  of  seal-hunting  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company,  who  in  1870  secured,  by  Act  of  Congre.'^s,  a 
monopoly  of  this  business  for  twenty  years.  They  are  not  al- 
lowed, however,  to  kill  the  animats  except  during  certain  months 
in  llie  year,  nor  more  thMnaei)ecifled  numlHtr  annually. 

AlbisenSM. — A1x>ut  the  beginning  of  the  tliirteeiith  century 
various  sects  of  heretics  ai>ounded  in  the  south  of  France,  and  lo 
these  was  applied  the  name  Albigeniscs.  The  name  arose  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  districtnf  Albigeois  in  lianguedoc — now 
in  the  department  of  Tarn,  of  which  Albi  is  the  capital — was  the 
first  jHiint  against  which  the  crusade  of  Pope  Innocent  111,  l^KI, 
WHS  directed.  Tlie  immediate  pretense  of  the  crusade  was  the 
iniirdcr  of  the  pB|>al  legate  and  inquisitor,  Peter  of  Castelnau,  who 
liail  Ihi'U  commissioned  to  extirjwte  heresy  in  the  dominions  of 
Count  Kayniond  VI  of  Toulouse;  lint  its  real  object  was  to  de- 
prive the  Count  of  his  lands,  as  he  had  liecnme  an  oiiject  of  hnired 
from  his  toleration  of  the  heretics.  It  wafi  in  rain  that  he  had 
subniittiHl  to  the  most  humiliaiing  penance  and  Ha^llation  from 
tiie  Lan<ls  of  tiin  legate  Slito,  and  had  purchased  the  papal  absolu- 
tion by  great  Mtrrifices.  Tlio  ex]>e<liti<m  took  by  storm  Bexiers. 
the  capiinl  of  liaymond's  nephew  Roger,  and  maiviacred  30.0IH)  of 
the  inliabitants.  Catholics  as  well  as  heretics.  Simon,  Count  of 
Slontfort.  wlio  conducted  the  cmsadii  under  the  legates,  pro- 
ceeded in  the  same  relentless  way  with  other  places  in  the 
■  IS  of  Itaymood  and  his  allies'.    The  cooquered  lands  were 


AifD  cuaioua  nrmjufATioir. 


n  to  Simoii  de  Hontfort,  and  tiy  bim  were  eventually  ceded  tc 
is  Till.     Rajmond  VI  and  Rapnond  YIl   diaputed  the  pott- 
eeniilon  of  the  land  bv  the  King,  and  after  thousands  had  perished 


on  both  eidts  a  peace  naa  concluded  in  1229,  at  which  HHyuiond 
VII  purchased  relief  from  the  ban  of  the  Chnrch  by  immense 
snms  nf  monev,  mvf  up  Xarbonde  and  several  lordshi))s  to 
Loais  IX,  and  Wf  to  make  Uis  son-in-law,  the  brother  of  I«uiB, 
heir  of  his  other  possessions.  The  heretics  were  handed  over  to 
the  prneeljting  zeal  of  the  Order  of  Domioicans  and  Ihp  hloody 
tribunals  of  the  InquiHitiou.  and  both  used  their  utmost  power  to 
brine  the  recusant  Albicenses  lo  the  stake.  From  the  middle  of 
the  thirt««nth  century  the  name  of  the  Alhigenses  gradually  dis- 

Alexandnan  Codex  is  an  important  manuscript  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  written  in  Ureek.  It  is  written  on  pan^bment,  in  finelj- 
fnrmed  uncial  letterH.  and  is  wilhonl  accents,  marks  of  aspiration, 
or  spaces  between  the  words.  Its  probable  date  is  the  latter  half 
of  the  sixth  centur;-.  \\'ith  tlie  eiception  of  a  few  pajw  it  con- 
t^ns  the  whole  Bilile  in  f  Ireek.  alonf:  with  ihe  Epistles  of  Clemens 
Komanus-  This  celebrated  manuscript,  which  is  now  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  Iielonged.  asearl.v  as  lOSftS,  lo  the  library  of  the  Patri- 
arch of  Aleiandria.  In  I63»  it  was  sent  as  a  present  to  Charles  I 
of  England  l)v  (^rillus  Lucaris.  Fatriarrh  nf  Constantinople,  who 
declaj^  thatVe  got  it  from  Kgypt^  and  that  it  was  written  there 
appears  from  internal  and  external  evidence. 

Alexandritu)  Library  contained  in  the  time  of  Cleopatra  about 
700,000  volumes  or  rolls,  and  was  founded  at  the  Mi>D:estion  of 
Demetrius  I'halereus.  a  fug'itive  from  Athens  in  the  rei^  of 
Ptolemy  Soter.  The  greater  portion  of  this  remarkable  collection 
was  destroyed  during  the  Alexandrine  war,  Thbt  loss,  however. 
was  repaired  by  Marc  Antony,  who  presented  to  Cleopatra  the 
library  taken  at  the  siege  of  Pergamos.  From  this  time  until 
about  the  year  391  A.  1).  the  library  increased  in  euze  and  reputa- 
tion, and  contained  treH.sures  of  learning  in  all  known  tongueti-  At 
the  burning  of  the  Temple  nf  Jupiter  Serapis  by  the  Chriiitians 
under  Theodosius  the  Ureat,  about  that  year,  a  portion  of  the 
library  was  destroved,  and  when  the  Araw,  under  Caliph  Omar, 
took  the  city  in  640  A,  D.,  the  destruction  of  the  remainder  was 
completed. 

AlexaDdrines. — The  name  Alexandrines  is  most  pTobably  de- 
rived from  an  old  Fremh  ]H>t-jn  on  Alt-Zander  the  Urcat,  belonging 
lo  the  twelfth  or  Ihirtreiitii  ci-utury,  and  signifies  rhyming  verwes 
consisting  each  of  twelve  syllables  of  tux  iiicsfu res.  This  measure 
was  ftrst  used  in  the  jMH-m  rvfern>d  to.  The  Alexandrine  has  be- 
come the  regular  epic  iir  heroic  verse  of  the  French,  among  n-hom 
each  line  is  ilivide<i  in  the  middle  into  two  hemistichs'.  the  sixth 
syllalile  always  ending  a  word.  The  only  considerable  English 
poem  written  wholly  in  Alexandrines  i.>i  Drayton's  Polynttnan. 

Alhambra,  The,  is  tht  name  given  to  the  fortress  which  forms 
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a  sort  of  acropolis  or  citadel  to  the  citr  of  Granada,  and  in  which 

stood  the  palace  of  the  ancient  Muorish  Kings  of  (Jrauada.  The 
name  is  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic,  Kai-at-al  hamra,  "the  Ttd 
cuttle."  It  Ih  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall,  more  than  a  mile  In 
circuit,  and  etudded  with  lowers.  The  towers  on  the  north  wall, 
which  is  defended  by  Nature,  were  used  as  reaidences  ciiunectcd 
with  the  palace.  One  of  them  contaios  the  fiunouB  "  Hall  of  the 
AuiUassadora."  The  remains  of  the  Moorish  i>alace  are  called  by 
the  Siianiards  the  Casa  Ileal,  tt  was  be^n  b;  Ibn-al-Ahmar,  and 
uumpleted  bj  his  succeesors,  134B-1B48.  The  portions  still  sland- 
Ing  are  ranged  around  two  oblong  courts,  one  called  the  "  Court  of 
the  Fiah-pond,"  and  the  other  the  "  Court  of  the  Lions."  The 
Mnorish  jMilace,  though  severely  plain  upon  the  exterior,  is  exquis- 
itely beautiful  within.  It  haM  doors  of  the  choicest  marblea, 
"  (retted  ceilings,  partitions  colored  and  gilt,  and  filigree  stuccoes 
of  vail-like  transparency."  Slender  columns  support  the  galleries, 
and  gracefully- bending  palm-leaves  of  marble  fiimi  the  arches, 
while  beautiful  fountains  are  scattered  here  and  there.  Beside  the 
ba I  1h. courts,  reception-rooms,  and  sleeping-apartments,  the  building 
coniainsawhiBpering-gallery,  a  ialiyrintfi.  and  vaulted  wpukhers. 
After  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain  their  conquerors  took 
piiiLsure  in  defacing  and  destroying  their  works  of  art,  and  the 
Alhanibra  was  remodeled  and  partly  blocked  up.  In  1812  the 
French  blew  up  a  portion  of  it,  and  in  1821  it  was  shaken  by  an 


inU-ii  lia.1  rendered  all  such  efforts  practically  futile. 

All-Fool s'-Day. — The  origin  of  the  custom  of  April  fooling 
caiiiiiit  be  traced  with  any  degree  of  certunty.  Id  the  literature 
of  the  last  century  there  are  found  many  references  to  it,  and  vet 
bt'vund  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  go.  One  suggestion  is  that 
the  custom  of  playing  tricks  on  the  first  day  of  April  was  derivitd 
from  some  ancient  pagan  custom,  such  as  the  HuU  festival  amniig 
the  Hindus,  or  the  iTomau  Feast  of  the  Fools.  One  fact,  how- 
ever, we  di>  know,  and  that  is  that  the  practice  prevails  in  many 
countries,  under  various  names,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
it  datt'S  away  hack  to  the  early  history  of  the  race.     [Sre  API'S.] 

Amazons. — According  to  ancient  writers  tbe  Amazons  were  a 
nation  of  female  warriors,  who  allowed  no  men  to  live  uniong 
tlieiii.  but  marched  to  battle  under  command  of  their  (Jueon. 
They  held  occasional  intercourse  with  the  men  of  the  nelghlxiring 
Htnii'H.  If  Imivs  were  bom  to  them,  they  either  sent  theni  to  their 
faiherH  or  killed  them.  But  the  girls  were  brought  up  for  war, 
and  iheir  right  breasts  were  bumedr)[f  that  they  might  not  bepre- 
vi'iited  from  bendinglhe  bow.  From  this  custom  they  received  the 
niinie  of  Amazons,  which  is  "  hreastless."  Three  nations  of  Ama- 
zons have  been  mentioned  by  the  ancient-*:  1.  Tbe  Asiatic  Auia- 
zons,  from  whom  the  others  branched  off.  These  dwell  on  the 
<dioreB  of  the  Black  Sea  and  among  the  mountains  of  the  Cau- 
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IS,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  ot  modem  Trebizond,  on  the 
it  Thenuodon  (now  Termeh).  They  are  eaid  to  have  at  one 
e  aubdned  the  whole  of  Asia,  and  to  have  built  Hmjrna, 
lesos,  Cunue,  and  other  cities.  Their  Queon,  Hlppolyte,  or 
>rdinK  to  others  Antiope.  was  killed  b;  Hercotes,  as  the  ninth 
;he  labora  imposed  on  him  bj  Eurrsthena  cnnsiHted  in  taking 
a  her  the  shoulder-belt  bestowed  on  her  b;  Mars.  On  one  of 
II  expeditions  the  Amazons  came  lo  Attica,  in  the  time  of  The- 
L  They  also  marched  under  command  of  their  Queen,  Pen- 
tilea,  to  assist  Priam  against  the  Greeks.  S.  The  Scythian 
uons,  who,  in  afl«rtimeH,  married  among  the  neigtiboring 
thians  and  withdrew  farther  into  Sarmatio.  8.  The  African 
ftzona,  who,  under  command  of  their  Queen,  Myrina,  subdued 
Uorgans  and  Allantes,  marched  through  Egypt  and  Arabia, 
founded  their  capital  on  the  Lake  Tritonis,  but  were  then  a " 


Hated  by  Hercules.     At  this  same  time,  too,  the  Lake  Tritonis 

Chared  aa  such,  and  became  part 
d  having  lieen  swallowed  up. 


such,  and  became  part  of  the  ocean,  the  intervci 


OdtrtI 

r  is  a  pale  yellow,  sometimes  reddish  or  brownish,  suh^ 
ax,  analogdud  to  the  vegetable  resins,  and  ia  in  all  probability 
:ved  from  an  extinct  coniferous  tree,  althongh  now  appearing, 
I  coal,  in  connection  with  beds  of  which  it  is  usually •fciund,  as 
roduct  of  the  mineral  kingdom.  It  is  Bometimes  trdnsparent, 
wmetimea  almost  opaque.  It  formerly  hod  a  high  reputation 
,  medicine,  but  the  virtueH  ascribed  to  it  tvere  purely  imagin- 
Amber  is  employed  in  the  arts  for  the  manufacture  of  many 
unentol  articles,  and  for  the  preparation  ot  a  kind  of  varnish. 
roB  obtained  by  the  ancients  from  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  Sea, 
^re  it  is  slill  found,  especially  between  KonigsiMirg  and  Memel, 
B^reater  abundance  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  It 
letimes  incloses  insects  of  species  which  no  longer  exist. 
,ves  have  also  been  found  incli^sed  in  it.  Specimens  which 
tain  insects  or  loaves  are  very  highly  valued.  According  to  an 
ient  fable,  amber  is  the  tears  of  the  sistent  of  Phaethon,  who, 
ir  his  death,  were  changed  into  (toplars.  Pieces  of  amber  have 
irionolly  been  fimnd  of  twelve  or  thirt»en  pounrls  weight,  but 
li  pieces  arc  extremely  rare.  Ureal  quantities  are  consumed  In 
lammedaa  worship  at  Mecca,  and  il  is  in  great  demand  through- 
tlie  east.  The  beauty  and  hurdncsH  of  amber  have  caused  it 
le  long  esteemed  by  smokers  for  mouth-pieces  of  pipes  and 
Bs  for  cigar-holders.  In  Turkey  as  much  as  |L500  has  been 
in  for  a  single  mouth-piece.  It  is  particularly  esteemed  by  the 
'ks,  in  the  belief  that  no  infectious  disease  can  l>ecominunicBled 
)Dgh  it.  The  value  of  amber  ditlers  greatly  according  to  its  tint 
opacity.  The  bright-yellow  transparent  amber  is  least  valuable, 
k,  nearly  opaque  yellow  has  a  much  higher  value;  and  the 
;  of  all  is  tbe  opaque  leinon- coin  red.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the 
It  esteemed  taliamaas  or  amulets  belonging  to  the  Shah  of 
sia  is  a  cube  of  amber  reported  to  have  falleo  from  heaven  ia. 
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Ameii  is  &  Hebrew  word  ffignifying  "Yea,"  "Tral;."  Id  Jew- 
ish BjnBgognee  the  •men  is  pronounced  by  the  congregation  at  the 
couclaslon  of  the  benediction.  Among  the  earl;  Christians  the 
prayer  offered  by  the  presbyter  was  concluded  by  the  word  funen, 
uttered  by  the  congregation,  Justin  Martyr  is  the  earliest  of  the 
fathers  who  allndes  to  the  use  of  the  response.  According  to  Ter- 
tullian,  none  but  the  faithful  were  permitted  to  join  in  the  re- 
sponse. A  somewhat  noisy  and  irreverent  practice  prevailed  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  until  the  sixth  century,  after 
which  it  waa  diecontinued.  "Upon  tlie  reception  both  of  the 
bread  and  of  the  wine,  each  person  nttered  a  loud  '  amen;'  and  at 
the  close  of  the  consecration  by  the  priest,  all  joined  in  shouting  & 
loud  '  amen.'  "  The  same  custom  was  otiserved  at  baptism,  when 
the  sponsors  and  witnesses  responded  vehemently.  In  the  (ireek 
Church  the  amen  was  pronounced  after  the  name  of  each  person 
of  the  Trinity;  and  at  the  close  of  the  baptismal  funnuta  the  peo- 
ple responded.  At  tlie  conclusion  of  prayer  it  signifies  (accoraing 
to  the  English  Church  Catecliism)  lo  be  it;  after  the  repetition  of 
the  Creed,  m  i(  i*. 

American  Clocks  and  Watches. — The  first  attempt  to  manu- 
facture watches  or  clucks  on  a  large  scale  in  Auiurica  was  made 
by  Ell  Terry,  a  Connecticut  Yankee,  who  invented  wooden  wheels 
for  clocks  in  1792.     In  1M37  Chauncey  Jerome,  of  Massachusetts, 


ket.  The  manufacture  of  watches  by  machinery,  which  has  sin 
become  such  an  important  business,  was  begun  at  Koxbury,  Mas 
in  1H50,  and  was  continued  there  until  1S54,  when  the  works  we 
removed  to  Waltham. 

Americui  Coinage,  Early. — The  earliest  coinage  that  ci 


called  American,  in  the  sense  of  Anglo-American,  was  ordered  by 
the  original  Virginia  Company  only  five  years  after  the  founding 
of  Jamestown.  The  coin  was  minted  at  Somers  Island,  now 
known  as  the  Bermudas.  For  a  long  while  the  standard  currency 
of  Virginia  was  tobacco,  as  in  many  of  the  early  settlements  of  the 
Northwest  It  was  l«aver  Kkins,  and  other  [wits  reckoned  a-)  worlii 
such  a  fraction  of  a  beaver  skin  or  so  many  beaver  skins,  in  1IM.'> 
the  Awienibly  of  the  Virginia  Colony,  after  a  preamble  reciting 
that  "  It  had  maturely  weighed  and  considered  how  advantageous 
a  quolne  would  lie  to  this  colony,  and  the  great  wants  and  misericK 
wtiich  do  daily  hapiicn  unto  it  by  the  sole  dependency  u|Hm  to- 
bacco," provided  for  the  issue  of  copper  coins  of  the  denomination 
of  twopence,  three[)ence,  sixpence  and  ninepence;  but  this  law  wau 
never  carried  into  effect,  so  that  the  first  colonial  coinage  of  Amer- 
ica was  that  struck  off  by  Maeeacbusetts  under  the  order  of  the 
(leneral  Court  of  that  colony,  passed  May  27,  IftlS,  creating  a 
"mint  house"  at  Boston,  and  providing  for  the  mintage  of 
"tweivepence,  ^xpenceand  threepence  pieces,  which  shall  be  for 
forme  flatt,  and  utamped  on  the  one  aide  with  N.  K,  and  on  the 
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ler  Hide  wfth  liid.,  rid.,  and  iiid..  accordinf^  to  the  valneof  each 

ace."  In  1683  from  this  same  mint  appeared  the  funoas  "pine- 
e  Hbillings,"   which  were  twopenny  pieces,  having  a  pine-trcfl 

one  aide.  This  mint  was  maintained  for  thirty-four  years.  In 
!  reign  of  William  and  Mary  copper  oiinn  wore  atmck  in  En^- 
id  fur  New  England  and  Carolina.  Lord  Baltimore  had  silver 
illinffs,  sixpences  and  fouruences  made  in  England  to  supply  the 
nand  of  his  province  in  Maryland.  Vermont  and  Connecticut 
ftblisbed  mints  in  1T85  for  the  \fs\ie  of  copper  coin.  New  Jer- 
'  followed  a  year  later.  But  t'ongress  bad  the  establishment  of 
Hint  for  the  confederated  States  under  advisement,  and  in  this 
ne  year  agreed  upon  a  plan  submitted  by  Thomas  JeSersun, 
1  the  act  went  into  operation  on  a  sniatl  scale  in  IT8T.  After 
«  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  I'nited  tJUles  in  1789  all 
)  State  mints  were  closed,  as  the  Constitution  specifically  places 
:  sole  pover  of  coining  mon(<y  in  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
American  Commandera. — Since  Vil'i  ihe  American  army  has 
;n  under  the  command  of  the  following  generals:  Alajnr- 
neral  George  Washington.  July  IS.  177.1.  to  December  23, 1783; 
Ljor-Ueneral  Henrv  Knox.  December  23.  \'Si.  to  June  20,  1784i 
nitenant-Colnnel  Josiab  llamier,  <ienetal-in-CbIef  bv  brevet, 
pt«mber.  1788.  to  March,  ITHl;  Major-Ueneral  Arthur  St.  Clair. 
yrch4,  1791,  to  March,  1793;  Major-Grneral  Anthony  Wavne. 
ril  11,  1792.  to  Deceml)er  15,  179«:  SUjnr-Ueneral  James  Wjli- 
ison,  Decemlier  15,  1796,  to  Julv.  1798;  Lieutenant. Ueneral 
orge  Washin^n.  July  3,  1798.  to  Deiemlier  14,  1799;  Major- 
neral  James  Wilkinson,  June,  1800,  to  January.  1812:  Major- 
neral  Henry  Dearborn.  Januarv  27,  1812,  to  June.  181S;  Major- 
neral  Jacob  Brown,  June,  1815,  to  February  21,  1828;  Ma- 
-Oeneral  Alexander  Macomb,  May  24.  1838.  tn  June.  1841; 
ijor-Genera]  Winlield  Scott  (brevet  Lieutenant-Oeneral).  June, 
[1,  to  November  1,  1861;  Major-Oeneral  George  B.  McClellaii. 
vemberl.  1861.  to  March  11,  1862;  Maior-General  Uenry  W. 
Heck.  July  11.  1862,  to  March  13,  1861;  Li culena^^ General 
rssea  S.  Grant,  March  13.  1864,  to  Julv  3.7.  1866.  and  as  Gen. 
'A  to  March  4,  1868;  General  Wm.  T.  Sherman.  March  4,  1869. 

November  1.  1883;  Lieutenant -General  Philip  II.  Sheridan. 
'vember  1.  1883.  to  August.  1888;  Major-General  JuhnM.  Scho- 
Id,  August.  18H8. 

iWericaii  Flags. — It  is  related  that  the  flag  which  was  raiseil 
C'ambridee,  January  3.  1776,  by  Washington,  was  composed  of 
rleen  red  and  white  stripeu.  with  the  crosses  of  St,  George  and 

Andrew  emblazoned  on  the  blue  canton  in  place  of  the  Wars. 
is  flag  was  also  carried  by  the  fleet  under  command  of  Com- 
Jlder  Esek  Hopkins  when  it  sailed  from  the  Delaware  Capes 
bruary  17.  1776.  In  the  following  year,  June  14,  1777,  the 
Dtinental  Congress  passed  a  resolution  '■That  the  flag  of  the 
lited  States  lie  thirteen  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white;  that 
I  Union  be  tbirteen  etars,  nlute  un  a  blue  fidd,  lepiesenting  a 
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new  constellation,"  How  or  bj  whom  tlie  idea  of  the  star  was 
first  suggested  is  uncertain,  although  there  are  some  who  ascribe 
it  to  John  Adams,  while  others  claim  the  entire  fla^was  borrowed 
from  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Washington  family.  In  this  Hag  the 
Kiara  were  arranged  in  a  circle,  although  no  form  was  officially 
pn^scril>ed.  It  \s  supposed  that  the  first  displaj  of  the  National 
Ua^at  a  mihtary  post  was  at  Fort  Schuyler,  on  the  slt«  of  the 
village  of  Home,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.  The  fort  was  besieged  . 
early  in  the  month  of  August,  1777,  and  the  garrisoa  were  with- 
out a  flag.  80  they  made  one  accordine  to  the  prescription  of 
Congress  by  cutting  up  sheets  to  form  the  white  stripes,  bits  of 
scarlet  cloth  for  the  red  stripes,  and  the  blue  rround  for  the  stars 
was  composed  of  portions  of  a  cloth  cloak  belonging  to  Captaia 
Abrfiham  Swarthout,  of  Dutchess  (kiunty.  N.  Y.,  and  the  flag  was 
unfurled  Augusts,  1777,  Paul  Jones,  as  commander  of  tbelJMiger, 
to  which  he  was  appointed  June  14,  1777,  claimed  that  Le  waa 
the  first  to  display  the  Stars  and  Stripes  od  a  naval  vessel.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Hag  was  first  unfurled  in  battle  on  the  banks  of 
the  Brandywine,  September  11,  1777.  the  first  battle  after  its 
adoption.  It  first  appeared  over  a  foreign  stronghnld  June  26, 
1778,  when  Captain  Kathbone,  of  the  American  slcwp  of  war 
Providence,  captured  Fort  Nassau.  New  Providence,  Bahama 
Islands.  John  Singleton  Copley,  the  American  painter,  claimed 
to  he  the  first  to  display  the  flag  in  Great  Britain.  On  the  day 
when  Oeoi^  111  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  (Deeeml)er  5.  17H2),  he  painted  the  ttag  in  the  background 
of  B  portrait  of  Elkanah  Watson.  To  Captain  Mooers,  of  the 
whali[ifc  ship  Bedford,  of  Nantucket,  is  doubtless  due  the  honor 
of  first  displaying  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  a  port  of  Great  Britain. 
He  arrived  in  the  Downs  with  It  Uying  at  the  fore,  February  3. 
1783.  When  Vermont  and  Kentucky  were  added  to  the  Union  of 
States  the  flag  was  altered,  the  number  of  stripes  and  stars  being 
incn;a.sed  from  thirteen  to  fifteen.  In  1818  a  new  flag,  having 
thirteen  stripes  and  a  star  for  every  Slate,  twenty  at  that  time, 
wa;<  devised  by  Captain  Samuel  C.  Reed,  and  this  has  remained 
thp  form  of  the  United  Slates  flag. 

Americanisms. — The  great  body  of  Americanisms,  or  words  and 
phrases  which  have  a  meaning  peculiar  to  Aiaerics.  consists  in 
giving  an  unusual  sense  to  existing  words,  sscfercrln  the  M'nse 
of  amiable,  and  umart  for  clever;  wagon  for  a  very  light  kind  of 
rarriajfe;  boolmtore  for  l)ook- seller's  shop;  leilted  tor  witliet^d; 
rretk  for  anmall  river.  The  number  of  alisolutely  new  words  in- 
troduced into  the  English  language  in  America  is  remarkably 
small.  As  an  instance  may  be  mentioned  eaaeui.  for  a  secret  \ni- 
litical  assembly.  This  is  a  corruption  of  enik-houne,  a  calker's  shed 
ill  lioston,  where  the  patriots  before  the  Revolution  had  usually 
lirOd  their  meetings.  The  several  divisions  of  the  United  Stales 
hnve  their  characteristic  AmericanJBms.  In  the  New  England 
Slatis  uyfy  is  u^^d  for  ill-natured,  and  gaeia  for  a  great  variety  a( 
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iWa^ — to  think,  presume,  euppoee,  etc.     This  use  of  gwu  is 

conhned  to  New  England;  the  inhubitants  of  Xew  York  Mid  the 
Middle  States  employ  txpect  in  tbe  same  way,  wliile  thot*  of  the 
Soulheru  Slates  reekua,  and  thoue  of  the  Weelem  Statea  atlculiiU. 
Several  words  current  in  the  Middle  8tat«B  are  of  Dutch  orijfio,  as 
loafer  for  a  va^bimd,  from  the  DaU'h  loupeit.  to  ran;  and  boai  for 
a  head  n-orkman  or  einplover.  The  verb  Infix  is  made  ti>  do  dittv 
all  over  the  country  tor  expresein);  every  conceivable  kind  iif 
action.  The  well-known  phrane  •^c-irAi'inf  is  a  coinage  of  ihi'  ^^'('St: 
and  posted  up  in  a  subject,  for  well  informed,  is  one  of  n  (-Ih:-m  of 
metaphors  indicative  of  the  prominence  of  mercantile  pursuits. 
A6  the  Americans  of  An^lo-Saxon  origin  do  not  exceed  oiie-tbird 
of  the  whole  population  of  the  United  Stales,  it  seems  wonderful 
that  the  Enffli-ih  lan^ua^  should  have  held  its  ground  »■>  well, 
that  it  should  not  have  been  completely  corrupted,  or  eveu  in 
some  placet)  extruded  bv  other  tongues. 

American  Mine,  Oldest. — The  tirst  rerorded  account  of  the 
discoverv  of  coul  in  tbe  L'nited  States  is  contained  in  Heiuu'pin'K 
narrative  of  bis  explorations  in  tbe  West  between  1873  an.i  16M0, 
when  he  saw  the  crial  outcrop  in  tbe  bliiflB  of  the  Illinois  Hiver 
not  far  from  Oiiaiva  and  Im  Salle.  In  Xew  Illexico  and  Arizona 
there  are  silver  mines  which  were  operated  by  the  Toltecs  and 
Aztecs  years  before  tbe  Spanish  inva«ion.  So  there  are  (■<ipper 
mines  in  the  Lake  Su]>erior  re^on  in  which  the  tools  anil  mining 
marks  of  ancient  miners  of  prehistoric  timea  were  fouml  liy  the 
pioneers  of  tbe  prevent  American  mining  companies.  Where  the 
firHt  colonists  of  Virginia  got  tbe  ship-losd  of  "  fool's  fcolil  "  which 
they  sent  back  to  KnElanU,  to  the  grr^ut  dixc-UHt  of  the  lyndon 
Company.  Is  not  certainly  known;  Iml  it  is  known  thnt  st  the 
same  time,  in  IdW.  they  shijijied  a  <]uu]itity  of  iron  fmm  Jatues- 
town  which  yielded  seventeen  tons  c)f  metal — the  first  jiig-iron 
ever  made  from  American  ore.  In  Xorth  and  South  Canliua  and 
Ueorgia  there  are  dicjrings.  now  overgrown  with  forents,  which 
are  supposed  to  have  lieen  excavated  by  the  followers  of  IX>  Solo 
and  his  immediate  successon*  between  1539  and  1000.  Tlie  oidi-st 
miDing  enterprise  of  the  I'nlted  Stales,  still  active,  is  generally 
conceded  to  be  tbe  mine  Iji  Klotte.  in  the  lead  tlistrict  of  EoKiem 
Mlssotiri,  vrhicli  was  opened  aljoul  ITSO  under  Uenault.  of  I^w's 
notorious  Mississippi  (^)m]>Bny.  It  was  named  after  1^  Motte,  tbe 
mineralogist  of  the  expedition,  and  Lu.-i  lieeu  worked  at  intervals 

America's  Cup,  The,  was  originally  called  the  Queen's  Pup, 
and  was  given  by  tbe  Koyal  Tacht  Squadron  In  May,  IMl ,  for  a 
race  around  tbe  Isle  of  Wight.  The  schooner- vacbt  America,  of 
which  fommodore  J.  ('.  Stevens,  of  the  Xew  York  Yacht  Club,  was 
the  principal  owner,  won  tbe  trophy  August  22,  1831.  Theciipthen 
came  to  this  cnunlrv  anil  has  since  remaiiieti  here,  altboiigli  cm- 
■  tests  were  held  for  it'in  WTO.  1871,  J»7«.  1881,  1885, 1888  and  1SS7. 
In  lt)57  the  cup  was  presented  lu  the  >'«w  York  Yacht  Club,  by 
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its  owners,  es  ft  perpetnsl  challenge  cup.  In  appearance  It  is 
ratlier  \a  tliB  Bh&pe  of  a  vase  with  a  handle,  or  a  pitc-ber,  than  a 
cup.  It  BtaadB  two  feet  high  and  weighs  at  leuat  1(K)  ounces. 
Aruund  its  broadeet  part  are  nedalUons  variously  inscrlbod.  The 
first  iiiscription  is  aa  follows:  •■One  hundred  guinea  cup.  won 
August  32,  1861,  at  Cowef,  England,  by  vacht  America,  at  the 
Koyal  Yacht  Squadron  regatta,  open  to  all  nations,  beatmg"'-and 
then  follow  tliii  names  of  all  the  vestals  that  took  part  in  the  race 
of  mSl.  On  the  next  medallion  Is  engraved:  "Schooner;  170 
tons;  Commodore  John  C.  Slcvens;  built  by  George  8t«ers;  New 
York,  1H51."  The  other  spaceH  contain  records  of  the  lesultn  of 
the  various  races  for  the  cup.  In  tho  race  for  the  ciip  in  1870  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club's  schooner  Magic  beat  the  Cambria,  the 
representative  of  several  English  yacht  clubs.  In  1871,  New 
Y'ork  Y'acht  Club's  schooners  Columbia  and  Sapjiho  beat  the 
English  schoouL-r  Livonia.  In  this  race  the  Coluuibia  was  dis- 
abled after  the  third  race,  and  the  series  was  linished  hy  the 
Sappho.  In  1876,  New  York  Yacht  Club's  schooner  Madeleine 
beat  the  Canadian  schooner  Countess  of  Dufferin.  In  18S1,  New 
York  Yacht  Club's  sloop  Mischief  beat-the  Canadian  sloop  Atalanla. 
In  188S.  Eastern  Y'aclit  Club's  sloop  Puritan  beat  the  cutler  Ucnesia, 
representing  the  Koyal  Yacht  Squadron.  In  1886,  Eastern  Yacht 
Club's  Mayflower  beat  the  cutter  (lalalea,  representing  the  Iloyal 
Xonhem  Yacht  Club.  In  1887  the  sloop  Volunteer,  representing 
the  Eastern  and  New  York  Yacht  Clubs,  heat  the  cutter  Thistle, 
reiirescnling  the  Itoyal  Clyde  Yacht  Club. 

Amulet  is  any  object  worn  as  a  charm.  It  is  often  a  stone,  or 
piece  ol  metal,  with  an  inscription  or  some  figure  engraved  on  it, 
and  is  generally  suspended  from  the  neck,  and  worn  as  a  prevent- 
ive against  sickness,  witchcraft,  etc.  Its  orie-ln.  like  itti  name, 
seems  to  lie  Oriental.  The  ancient  Egyptians  had  their  amulets, 
soniclimca  forming  necklaces.  Among  llie  (Ireeks  such  a  protect- 
ive charm  was  iM\eAvhglatterioii;  among  the  Romans,  iimiitj-tiim. 
fnuu  the  heathen,  the  use  of  amulets  passed  into  the  Christian 
Church,  the  inscription  on  theui  being  iehthiu  (the  Ureek  word  for 
a  lish),  iiecauee  it  contained  the  initials  of  the  (ireek  n'ords  for  Jesus 
Christ,  Son  of  Uod,  Saviour.  Amulets  soon  became  so  common 
among  Christians  that  in  the  fourth  century  the  clergv  were  inter- 
dli'Ii'd  from  making  and  selling  theni  on  the  pain  of  tfeprivation  of 
holy  orders,  and  in  731  the  wearing  of  amulets  was  solemnly  cod- 
di'Uined  1>y  the  Church.  Among  amulets  in  repute  in  the  middle 
a^-a  were' the  coins  attributed  to  St.  Helena,  the  mother  of  C^in- 
HtauTlne.  TIicm:  and  other  coins  marked  with  a  cross  were 
thought  apecially  eillcacions  against  e|)ilepsy,  and  are  generally 
founil  perforated,  for  the  purpose  of  being  worn  susiiended  from 
the  nerk. 

Anagram  is  the  transposition  of  the  letters  of  a  word,  plirD.''e  or 
short  w-iitt-iice  so  an  to  form  a  new  word  or  sentence,  and  is  from 
llie  Ureek  una,  backward,  and  gramma,  writing.     The  Cabalists 
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attached  gteat  imporlaure  to  uiagrams,  belierliig  in  some  relaiinn 

of  them  to  tLe  cbaractcr  or  destinT  of  the  pereoDS  from  whose 
names  tbty  were  fonned.  Pinto  entertained  a  Bimilur  notion,  and 
the  later  FlatoQiets  rivaled  the  (.'abalurts  In  ascribing  to  them  myn- 
terioua  virtues.  The  beat  aDagrama  are  such  as  have,  in  the  new 
(inler  of  letters,  sonie  slgnitication  B|>propriste  to  that  fmin  whieb 
they  are  formed.  It  was  a  great  triumph  of  the  medJEtval  nna- 
gremtBt  to  find  in  Pilate's  queHtiun,  (^iiul  e»t  terilaaf  (\Vhat  in 
truth!)  its  own  answer,  Eil  rir  qui  adtMill  is  the  man  who  is 
here).  D'lBroeli,  in  his  "Curiosities  of  Lilenture,"  has  a  chapter 
on  anagrams.  Among  the  grent  manv  considered  1>;  him  worth; 
of  recora  are  the  following:  The  mistress  c)f  Charles  IX  of  France 
was  named  Marie  Touchet;  this  became  H  channe  lout  (I  chann 
eveiyone).  which  is  historically  just.  The  ftattereni  of  James  I 
of  England  proved  his  right  to  the  British  monarchy  as  the  de- 
scenduit  of  King  Arthur  from  his  name.  Charles  James  Stuart, 
which  becomes  cwt/n»  Arthur't  teat.  The  author,  in  dedicating  a 
book  to  the  same  monarch,  finds  that  in  James  Stuart  he  halt  iijiitt 
miMter.  On  a  viwit  to  King's  Sewlon  Hall,  in  Derbyshire,  Cliarles 
II  iH  said  to  have  left  wrltlt-n  on  one  of  the  windows  t'tvix  iro  lux 
(Tii-morrow  I  shall  be  light),  which  is  the  anagram  of  Caiolus  Ilei. 
Ancient  Yeatr,  The. — The  Jewish  year  had  two  conimence- 
mcnta.  The  religious  year  began  with  the  month  Abib  (April), 
the  civil  year  with  Tissi  (Oct<3ier).  The  year  was  Bolar.  There 
(1  and  winter.     The  months  wet    ' 


of  thirty  days  each,  and  twelve  in  number,  although  a  thirteenth 
"' irily  interralated.     It  was  called  "Ve-adar." 


The  ancient  Egyptians,  ('haldeans,  Persians.  tSyrians.  Phcc: 
and  Cartliaginians  each  began  their  year  at  the  autumnal  equinox, 
or  about  Septcmlier  22ii.  The  beginning  of  the  year  among  the 
Greeks,  until  4iJ2  years  before  Christ,  when  Meton  introduc^  the 
cycle  called  after  him,  was  at  the  winter  Kolstice,  or  alxiut  Decem- 
h^r  22d.  and  afterward  at  the  summer  sulHtice,  about  June  22d. 
The  Roman  year  from  the  time  oF  N'uma  began  at  the  winter  xol- 
stice.  It  was  not  proliably  the  original  intention  of  Ciesar  to 
change  this  time,  and  his  motive  for  delaying  it  several  ways  till 
January  1st  was  doubtless  the  desire  to  make  the  first  of  the  year 
of  the  reformed  ralundar  liegin  with  the  day  of  the  new  moon.  In 
England,  from  the  fourteenth  century  till  the  change  of  style  in 
17.^,  the  legal  and  ecclesiastical  year  bet^an  March  2Sth,  although 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  rei'kon  it  from  January  Ist. 

Angon. — A  barbed  spear,  used  bv  many  early  natives.  The 
Franks,  in  the  seventh  century,  empfoyed  angons  botli  for  tbrust- 
ing  and  hurling.  The  slaves  were  anned  with  iron,  Bo  as  tc)  leave 
jut  little  of  Uie  wood  uncovered.  The  head  had  two  barbs. 
When  hurled  or  thrust  at  an  opiH>nent,  the  head  of  the  angon  lie- 
came  fiie<l  in  the  flesh  by  means  of  the  barlis.  This  form  of  spear 
was  muetly  adopted  by  iho  Auglu-iiazon  and  othet  Teutonic  na- 
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Aaimal  Worahip. — AmopE  primitive  peoples,  all  KnimaJs  are 

suppoeed  to  be  endowed  witD  h»u1h  which  in  raanj'  cases  have 
furmerlj  animated  haman  beings.  Hence  a  tikenesa  is  oft«D 
ivcngtiized  between  an  animal  ana  Rome  deceatn-d  frieni),  and  the 
animal  is  addreesed  as  the  person  would  have  been,  and  honored 
with  a  liind  of  worship.  Manj  tribes  call  themselves  bj  tho 
name  of,  and  even  derive  their  pedigree  from,  nome  animal.  Its 
cries  become  the  omens  of  the  tribe;  and  tlias  originate  the  divina- 
tion and  ttU(fary  of  more  civilised  nations.  In  the  mi)deni  world 
the  most  civilized  people  among  whom  animal- worship  vigorously 
sarvives  lie  within  the  range  of  Brahnianism.  Here  the  sacreS 
cow  is  not  merely  to  be  spared;  she  is  as  a  deity  worshiped  and 
lK>wed  K>  daily  by  the  pious  Hindu.  Siva  is  incarnate  in  Hanu- 
man,  the  monkey-god.  The  divine  king  of  birds,  daruda,  is 
Vishnu's  vehicle,  and  the  forms  of  fiHh  and  Ixmr  and  tortnise 
asHuaied  in  tha  avatar  liJgenda  of  Vislinu.  Perhaps  no  worship 
has  prevailed  more  widely  than  that  of  the  serpent.  It  had  its 
plare  in  Plgypt  and  among  the  HebrewK;  in  Greece  and  Rome; 
among  the  Celts  and  Scandinavians  in  Europe:  in  Pen^ia  and 
India;  in  China  and  Thibet;  in  Mexico  and  Peru:  in  Africa,  where 
it  still  flourishes  as  the  state  religion  in  Dahomer;  in  Java  and 
Ceylon;  among  the  PliianH  and  elsewhere  in  Oceanica;  Bn<l  even 
within  the  limits  of  Christianity  we  find  the  sect  of  the  Ophites, 
who  continued  or  renewed  snake' worship,  blended  curiously  with 

Apocrypha,  The.^In  the  earliest  Churches  the  word  Apocrypha 
was  applied  with  very  ditTerent  significations  to  a  varii-ty  of  writ- 
ings; sometimes  it  ■van  given  those  whose  authorship  and  original 
fonn  were  unknown;  Koroetimes  to  writings  containing  a  hidden 
meaning;  sometimes  tii  those  whose  public  use  was  not  thought 
advisable.  In  this  last  signification  it  has  been  customary,  since 
the  time  of  Jerome,  tc)  apply  the  term  to  a  number  of  writings 
which  the  Beptuagint  had  circulated  among  the  Christians,  and 
which  were  sometimes  considered  as  an  ajipendage  to  the  Old 
TeHtament.  and  eometlmeH  as  a  portion  of  it.  At  tlie  Council  of 
Landicea,  360  A.  D.,  the  tireek  Church  rejected  all  books  except 
tlioBe  in  the  present  Protestant  canon.  In  474  Pope  Oelasius  con- 
vened a  council  of  seventy  bishops,  which  confirmed  the  opinion 
of  Po])e  Innocent  I,  recognizing  the  Apocryphal  books  a-ssacreti, 
and  rejecting  some  of  the  doubtful  books  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  Council  of  Trent,  1545-'fl3,  finally  settled  the  question  for 
t)ie  Roman  Catholic  Church,  accepting  the  Apocrypha  as  a 
part  of  the  sacred  canon.  The  Protestant  Churches  rejert  their 
use  in  public  worahip.  It  was  customary  at  one  time  to  bind  np 
the  Apocrypha  between  the  authorized  versions  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  though  this  has  now  ceased,  and.  as  a  conse- 
quence, this  curious,  interesting  and  instructive  part  of  Jewish 
literature  is  now  known  only  to  schotars. 

ApollQ  gelndere,  one  of  the  nioet  perfect  ^lacs  f  ver  created 
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lt>7  the  sculptor's  art — posdbly  the  greatest  existing  work  of  an- 
tiqalt^.  Its  origiD  and  date  are  aakiiowii,  being  vBiiously  attrib- 
uted to  Agasias,  Preiil«tes  and  Calamis.  It  was  found  in  1503  in 
the  ruins  of  ancient  Antium  (now  Porto  d'Anzo),  and  subMHiueatl]' 

f  laced  in  the  Belvedere  of  the  Vatican  (whence  the  name)  by  Pope 
uliuH  II,  who  bad  purcliased  it  twfure  his  accession  to  the  papacy. 
The  French  removed  it  in  1787,  but  replaced  it  after  iai5.  When 
found,  the  right  band  and  part  of  tbf)  arm  and  the  left  hand  were 
wanting:  Ibey  were  restored  hy  Angelo  de  Hontorsoli,  a  pnpil  of 
Michael  Angelo.  The  statue  represents  the  god  at  the  moment  of 
hisvictorjoTer  the  Pjthon,  and  ia  of  heroic  Bi^e  and  nude.  The  left 
arm  is  extended,  Bli1[  holding  the  bow,  while  the  right  hand,  which 
has  just  left  the  string,  is  near  the  hip.  The  figure  is  muacular 
and  poised  with  exquisite  grace.  It  shows  tbe  ver;  perfection  of 
manly  beauty. 

Apostles,  De&ths  of, — It  is  generally  believed  that  onl}^  one  of 
Christ's  Apostles.  John,  escaped  martyrdom.  Matthew  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  slain  with  a  sword  in  Ethiopia.  James,  son  of 
Zebedee,  was  beheaded  at  Jerusalem.  James,  the  brother  of  our 
Lord,  was  thrown  from  a  pinnacle  of  the  Temple  and  then  Iwaten 
to  death  with  a  fuller's  club.  Pliilip  was  hluieed  up  against  a 
idllar  at  Hieropolia,  a  city  of  Phrygia.  Bartholomew  was  flayed 
alive  at  Albanapolis,  in  Armenia.  Andrew  suffered  martyrdom  on 
a  cross  at  PalnE.  in  Achaia.  Thomas  was  run  through  the  body 
with  a  lance  at  Cororoandel,  in  the  East  Indies.  Tbadiluus  was 
shot  to  death  with  arrows.  Simon  Zelotes  was  crucilied  in  Persia. 
Peter  was  cnicifiiKl,  head  downward  it  is  said,  during  the  Nerouian 
:ution.     Matthias  was  first  stoned  and  tlien   beheaded,  and 


Paul  was  beheaded  at  Home  by  the  tyrant  Nero.    Judas  Iscariot, 
after  the  betn^al  of  our  Lord,  hung  himself. 
Apostles,  Emblems  of. — The  artists  of  early  times  having  no 


knowledge  of  the  features  of  the  Apostles,  used  some  signs 
designate  them  which  might  always  be  recognized.  For  this 
purDose,  frequently,  a  svmbol  of  the  holy  man's  martyrdom  was 
used.  The  emblem  of  ^t.  Peter,  a  targe  key  or  keys,  is  readily 
expklned  as  referring  to  the  words  of  Christ  to  Peter  (Matt,  xvi, 
19):  "  And  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  A  book  is  also  used  in  some  portraits  of  St.  Peter,  but 
with  probably  no  more  significance  than  to  indicato  his  calling  as 
a  teacher  of  the  Holy  Word.  The  emblem  of  St.  Paul  waa 
a  sword  and  a  book— the  latter  to  indicate  his  calling  as  a  tfacher, 
the  former  to  remind  the  beholder  that  be  was  beheaded  with  the 
sword.  That  of  St,  Andrew  was  a  cross  like  the  letter  X,  bi'cauMe 
he  was  crucified  on  one  of  this  shape;  that  of  St.  Jaiuos  the 
Qreat  a  sword,  in  token  of  his  biihcading,  or  sometinifs  a.  pil- 
rrim's  staff,  as  he  was  a  great  traveler,  and  is  thought  to  have 
joameyed  all  over  Southern  Eurojxt.  St,  John  has  the  emblem 
'  caldron,  in  remembrance  of  the  fact  that  he  is  eaSa  u>  have 
once  thrown  into  a  caldron  of  bulling  oil,  but  miiaculously 
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eacaped  Injury;  he  has  also  sometimes  a.  dragnn,  or  an  eagle,  "bj 
mhlch  tlie  ima^Tj  of  the  Book  of  Kevelation  is  probably  indi- 
cated. Why  8i,  Philip  should  have  a  spear  and  a  cross,  when  he 
sallered  death  by  hanging,  it  is  hard  to  say;  hut  such  are  hia  em- 
blems. St.  Bartholomew,  having  Ix^n  flayi'd  alive,  is  repnoeuted 
with  a  flaying-knife  and  with  his  skin  banking  aver  his  anu.  St. 
Matthew  usually  has  a  carpenter's  square,  in  reference  to  the  oc- 
cupation of  Christ  aa  a  man,  perhaju;  sometimes  he  has  a  spear, 
to  indicate  martyrdom,  though  he  is  believed  to  have  been  xlaln 
with  a  sword.  St,  Thomas  hears  a  dart,  ea  having  peri«hed  by 
being  run  through  with  a  lance;  St.  James  the  L>^  a  club,  witU 
which  he  was  beaten  to  death;  St.  Matthias  an  ax,  with  which 
he  WBH  beheaded;  St.  Simon's  emblem  isasaw,  which mu.st  be  a 
general  emblem  of  martyrdom  or  point  to  some  legend  now  for- 
gotten, as  it  ie  known  that  that  Baint  suffered  death  by  crncifiiioH. 

April. — The  Romans  gave  this  month  the  name  of  Aprilia, 
from  Aperire,  to  open,  because  it  was  the  season  when  the  buds 
began  to  open;  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  it  was  called  Ooster,  or 
Easter-month;  and  by  the  Dutch  (ira-ts-montb.  The  eustom  of 
sending  one  on  a  bootless  errand  on  the  firrtt  day  of  this  month  is 
perhaps  a  travesty  of  the  sending  hither  and  thither  of  the 
Saviour  from  Annaa  to  Caiaphas,  and  from  Pilate  to  Herod,  he 
cause  during  the  middle  ages  this  scene  in  Christ's  life  whs  made 
the  subject  of  a  miracle-play  at  Easter.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  it  may  be  the  relic  of  some  old  heathen  festival.  The  custom, 
wbalevor  be  its  origin,  of  playing  tricks  on  the  first  day  of  this 
month  ia  universal  tliroughout  Europe.  It  is  also  Boinewliat  curi- 
ous that  the  Hindus  practice  precisely  similar  tricks  on  the  Slst  of 
March,  when  they  hold  what  is  called  the  Hull  festival. 

Apie. — The  origin  of  the  peculiar  aemicirculnr  recess  railed 
the  Apse,  placed  at  the  east  end  of  the  choir  of  an  Anglo.Saxciii 
or  Anglo-Nonuan  church,  is  curious.  It  Is  welt  known  that  ilu* 
hvathen  structure  from  which  the  early  Christians  borrowed  thu 
form  of  their  churches  waa  not  the  temple  but  the  basilica  [we 
JliifUica],  or  public  hall,  which  served  at  once  for  a  market-pfacu 
and  a  court  of  ju!ttice.  The  basilica,  for  the  most  part,  was  a 
[>arallelogram,  at  oue  of  the  shorter  siiles  of  which,  opposite  to 
the  entrance,  there  was  a  raised  platfonn  destined  for  the  accoiii- 
inodation  of  the  persons  engaged  in  and  connected  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  justice.  This  portion  of  the  building  was  the  jimto- 
ty|>e  of  the  rounded  choir  to  which  the  name  of  Ai>se  was  given, 
and  which  is  still  to  be  seen  In  so  many  of  the  Ithenish  chnrcbi-.s. 
For  the  pretor's  chair  wbic'b  waa  placed  in  the  center  of  this 
semicircular  space,  the  altar  was  substituted;  and  the  steps  which 
led  to  the  seat  from  which  he  dispensed  Justice  were  destineil 
henceforth  to  lead  to  the  spot  where  the  Fountain  of  all  justice 
should  l>e  worshiped, 

Archimedes,  Principle  oL — Archimedes,  the  most  celebrated 
of  ancient  m^ematicianB.  was  bom  at  Syracuse  about  2ti7  li.  C. 
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Bo  is  said  to  h&re  beea  ft  kinmntiD  of  King  Hlf  ro,  thoagh  he  doea 
not  seem  toliave  helduijpQblicofSce,  but  devoted  bimae If  entirely 
to  science.  He  ia  the  onij  one  of  the  anrientH  wliu  cantribut«(l  uif- 
thing  mtiMfactory  on  the  theory  of  meclionics  uid  on  hj-drotitatics. 
He  tftsl  esttiblisLed  the  truth  tliat  a  IxKly  ])lun|^-d  in  a  fluid  Inees 
euMly  as  much  of  its  weight  as  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  Uuld 
displaced  by  il.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  prinoiplM  in 
the  science  of  hydrostatics,  and  is  callsd  by  his  name.  It  was  by 
this  law  that  be' determined  how  much  alloy  the  goldsmith,  wboiu 
Hlerohad  commissioned  to  mahe  a  crown  of  pure  gold,  had  fraud* 
olently  mixed  with  the  metal.  The  solution  of  the  problem  bad 
Bnggeet«d  itself  to  him  aa  he  was  entering  the  bath,  and  be  is  re* 

Grtod  to  have  been  so  overjojed  aa  to  hasten  home  without  wait- 
j  to  dress,  exclaiming,  "I  have  found  it!  I  have  found  Itt" 
Among  the  numerous  inventions  ancribed  to  Archimedes  is  that  of 
the  endless  screw,  and  the  cochlea,  or  walcr^screw,  in  which  the 
water  Is  made  in  a  manner  to  BMM>nd  by  its  own  gravity. 

ArchitecturtU  Ruins,  01dest.~-Tb'e  oldest  ruins  in  the  world 
are  probablv  the  rock-cut  temples  at  Ipsanibul  or  Aboussmbul.  in 
Nnbia.  on  the  If  ft  bank  of  the  Nile.  The  largest  temple  coiLtains 
fonrteen  apartments  hewn  out  of  solid  rock.  The  ttrst  anil  largest 
of  these  is  57  feet  long  and  53  feet  broad,  and  is  supported  bj-  two 
rows  of  masHivo  suuare  pillars,  four  in  each  row,  Bn<l  80  feet 
high.  To  each  of  these  pillars  is  attached  a  slandinif  wilossus.  or 
human  figure,  of  enormous  proportions,  reaching  to  the  roi.f.  over- 
laid with  a  kind  of  stucco  and  painted  with  gaudy  colore,  appar- 
ently aa  brilliant  now,  after  the  lal)se  of  over  4.000  years,  as  when 
flrat  laid  on.  In  front  of  this  temple  are  seated  four  still  larger 
n  figures,  two  of  tliem  being  65  feel  in  height — presumed  to 
lent  Hameses  the  <j  real,  more  frequently  ternied  St-sostris, 
nililary  exploits  are  depicted  in  drawings  and 
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paintings  on  the  teiuiile  walls.  l!e[>r<>du<;tii>ns  of  two  of  these 
colossal  figures  on  the  m-ale  of  the  original,  ^Jtd  also  a  fac-siiuile 
on  a  smair  scale  of  the  temple  itself,   were  made  for  exhibition  in 


vKtal  Palace  In  Sydenham,  England. 

Arctic  Dwellinn. — The  winter  huts  or  Igloos  of  the  Eskl 
DU>8  are  nRUall;  a  half  or  more  underground,  and  fiiiiiilied  nlKive 
ground  with  stones,  bones,  turf  and  mous,  and  tiiiallr  with  ire  and 
snow.  Sometimes  they  are  constructed  of  blocks  of  ice  and  irimi- 
pactsnow,  with  trans|>arent  ice  windows.  The  igloo  In  renclied 
by  a  iong,  tunnel. like  entrance,  and  is  unvertilated.  Tlio  onlinary 
means  of  lighting  and  warmiiig  these  huts  is  a  large  lia^in  of  oil, 
famished  with  a  uiftss  wick.  These  basins  are  ("colloited  frnm  soap- 
Btone  or  si  I  ti  liar  material.  The  oil  is  the  product  of  tlmwhnlu, 
seal,  OP  oiber  fish,  or  of  the  white  bear,  but  usually  the  fonner. 

Argol  is  a  crude  variety  of  cream  of  tartar  which  foniis  a  crust 
In  the  interior  of  wine- vats  ami  wine-lKiriles.  Urlginallv.  it  exists 
In  the  juice  of  the  gra|H',  atid  is  soluble  therein;  but  during  tlie 
fenuentation  of  the  juic«,  and  as  it  yaaaiis  WM'v<\ive,ii^'i!u.^':)^Ok. 
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la  developed,  which,  remuDing  in  the  fermontlnf  liquor,  caaeea  the 
precipit&tion  of  arsol.  It  is  generally  of  a  reddish  tint,  obtained 
from  tLe  color  of  the  grapes,  but  Bometimes  ia  of  a  grayish-whlM 
color  where  it  has  been  deposited  during  the  fBrmenlation  of  the 
juice  of  the  colorless  grape.  Some  wines,  when  tliey  are  bottled, 
are  not  f ullj  ripe,  and  more  alcohol  being  thereafter  developed,  a 
further  precipitation  of  argol  takes  place  as  a  crust  in  the  bottles, 
and  hence  the  meaning  of  the  term  cru»ted  port.  TLo  red  or 
white  argol  is  denominated  in  commerce  crude  tartar,  and  its  prin- 
cipal nses  are  in  the  preparation  of  cream  of  turlar  and  tanario 

Ai^onants,  The,  vere  heroes  of  Oreeh  antiquity,  who  were  bo 
named  from  their  ship  Argo,  They  accomimaied  Jason  Id  hia 
search  for  the  Golden  Fleece,  which,  after  many  perilous  adven- 
tures, was  obtained.  [See  Golden  Fleecs.'\  The  fabled  crew  of 
the  Argo  included  ftll  the  famons  heroes  of  Ureek  legi-nd,  ea 
Hercules,  Castor  and  Pollux,  sons  of  Jupiter;  Peleua  and  Tela- 
mon,  grandsona  of  that  god;  Theseus.  Polyphemus,  Atalanta, 
Idmon.  the  seer,  the  Hon  of  Apollo;  Mopsus,  also  a  prophet; 
Orpheus,  the  son  of  the  muise,  I'alliope;  and  many  othorH.  The 
entire  number  was  fifty.  On  the  voyage  to  Colchis,  where  tile 
(Jolden  Fleece  was.  Hcrculea  and  Polyphemua  were  left  bebiud  at 
Mysia.  Hjlas.  a  youth  beli>ved  by  Hercules,  Laving  gone  for 
water,  was  seized  and  kept  by  tlie  nymphs  of  the  spring  into 
which  he  dipped  hia  urn.  Polyphemua,  hearing  his  call,  went 
with  drawn  sword  to  hJs  aid,  supxioxing  him  to  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  robbers.  Meeting  Hercules,  he  told  him  what  had 
happened,  and  both  proceeded  in  quest  of  the  youth.  Sleuntime 
the  Argo  put  to  fiea  and  left  them  behind.  Polypbemus  settled  in 
Mysia  and  built  the  city  of  Kios.  and  Hercules  re1urne<l  to  Argoa. 

Ark  of  the  CoTcnant. — Previous  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  of  Solomon  by  the  Babylonians  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant 
waa  contained  therein,  but  what  became  of  it  after  tlint  time  is 
unknown.  It  is  believed  by  some  to  have  been  tuki'n  away  or 
destroyed  by  Kebuchadneziuir,  while  certain  of  the  Jews  believe 
that  it  was  concealed  from  the  B[>oilers,  and  account  it  among  the 
hidden  things  which  will  he  revealed  by  the  Messiah.  That  the 
old  Ark  was  not  cont^ned  in  the  second  Temple  all  Jewish  writers 
iigni-;  and  the  absence  of  the  Ark  is  one  of  the  important  par- 
ticulars ill  which  this  Temple  was  held  to  be  inferior  to  that  of 
Hotoniou,  It  is  held  by  aonie  writers,  however,  that  the  Jews 
coulii  not  properly  carry  on  their  worship  without  an  Ark,  hence 
that  a  new  one  must  have  been  made  and  placed  in  the  Temple  if 
the  original  Ark  was  not  recovered.  The  silence  of  Eira, 
Nehemiah,  the  Maccabees  and  Josephus,  who  repeatedly  inentiiiii 
all  the  other  sacred  utensils  but  never  name  the  Ark,  would, 
nevcrthelesH,  seem  conclusive  on  this  subject. 

Krmj  Officers,  Salarieg  of.— The  salaries  of  officers  of  the 
United  SUtes  army  are  as  follows:  Ueneral,  |13,l}00  per  annum; 
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,;l,t!00;  Flnrt  Lieutenant,  mounted,  |1,6W;  frlrat  Lie 

nionnted,   $1,500;  Becund   Ueuteiumt,   mounted,    $1,SUU;  Second 

Lieut«nant,  not  mounted,  $1,400;  Chaplain,  $1,500. 

Ar<iuebn>. — A  hancl-guD  bearing  some  comparison  to  tLe  mnd- 
em  muBltet.  Tlie  eariiest  form  of  tliia  gun  whm  fired  by  a]i[il.viug 
a  matvli  bj  hand  to  the  touch-hole;  but  almut  1470  a  coulrivauce 
Hugg<»ti!d  by  the  trigger  of  the  arbalont  or  i-niss-liovr  wuh  added. 
by  which  the  buroioi;  mati^h  could  ho  appllttil  with  more  quk'k- 
nesH  and  certainty.  In  14H5,  when  the  corpHkDownastLo  Yuomta 
of  the  Uuard  wan  formed,  it  was  artued  with  thiH  Kea|i<in.  The 
arquebas  was  furtlier  improved  iij  the  (ieniians,  who  gave  » 
boobed  form  to  the  butt,  wliirh  elevated  the  barrvl  and  tliua  en- 
abled a  perHoQ  tu  take  a  mixliTaleiy  occumte  aim.  I'ndpr  thin 
fonn  the  arquelms  obt^ned  the  name  of  haijuvbut.  SiildiffB 
armed  with  these  two  kinds  of  weapon  were  desiguatcd  an|iiebuH- 
iers  and  barquebutteni.  The  former  were  common  in  the  ^^l|r|iKb 
aimr  in  the  time  of  mchard  III,  the  latter  in  that  of  lU'iiry  Vlll. 

Junndel  Marbles  are  a  collection  of  ancient  aculptun-H  conxiHt- 
Ing  of  37  HtatueH,  13S  busts  and  250  inHcHIX'd  etoncH,  whirh  were 
found  on  the  Island  of  Faroe  about  IS  10.  They  were  col  txclvd  by 
Mr.  W,  Pefty,  purchased  by  Lord  Arundel,  and  givrn  by  his 
gnndaon,  Henry  Howard — aftcrwurd  Ehike  of  Norfolk — to  the 
University  of  Oxford  In  ISftT.  These  sculptures  contain  inHCrip- 
tions  in  the  Orcek  ton^e.  In  their  perfei-t  xtate  they  evidently 
contained  a  chronological  table  of  the  princi|>al  eventj}  of  lirecian 
hiHtory  from  the  time  of  C'ei;ro|ia,  1582  B.  ('..  to  tho  Archoniihip 
of  DiogeneH,  Stl4  B.  C.  The  chronicle  of  the  la.st  ninety  rears  »t 
this  period,  him-evcr,  is  lout,  and  the  portion  still  extant  ia  much 
corroded  and  defaced. 

Asbestos  Is  a  fibrous,  whttp.  gray  or  green  mineral  not  faidble. 
The  variety  called  T"fk-curk  vi^ry  much  reaembleB  cork,  is  xoftand 
easily  cut,  and  so  light  as  to  float  on  water.  BotkM'iilh>  r  and 
rock-ieood  arc  vnrieiieH  somewhat  similar  to  roek-eork,  hut  not  m» 
light.  The  finest  fibrous  variety,  with  easily  separable  fil»-rs,  is 
culed  amainthim,  because  clolh  made  of  it  was  cteanM^i  liy  |<u.-4t- 
ingit  through  fire.  This  cloth  was  used  by  theanoientdtin'iiwmp 
dead  bodies  placed  on  the  funeral -pile,  so  as  to  preserve  the  nshes 
of  the  body  unmixed.  It  was  also  woven  by  tlicni  into  handkL-r- 
chiefs  and  towels.  Of  late  years  It  has  been  constderubly  used  as 
fire-proof  roofing,  flooring,  and  packing  in  Bafes,  jo iiriial- tunes 
and  around  steam  pijH-s.  Pajier  has  also  been  made  of  it;  but 
though,  at  red  licat.  the  paper  remains  uiilnj until,  the  wrttitjg  dis- 
appears. It  is  said  that  Charlemagne  had  a  table-cloth  of  asU-s- 
toH,  which,  for  tUe  amuseuieiit  of  his  guests,  lie  was  wont  to 
thn>w  into  the  fins  at  thu  clone  ul  the  nuiu.    "iW  &&£»%.  <s^isiK£Ub 
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<A  tbiB  minentl  come  from  Conica  eod  Sbvo?,  tliongli  Bome  are 
found  in  the  Alps,  Pyreueea  and  Ural  Mountains,  and  in  North 
America  and  New  Boutli  Wales;  while  commoner  varieties,  sucll 
as  tL«  roek-cirrk  and  ruek-iriKnl,  are  found  in  Lauarkaliire,  Tfrol, 
Daiipliinv,  and  parts  of  Sc<itluiid. 

Ash-^^ednesday  is  so  called  from  tlie  custom  of  strewine  a«heci 
on  the  bead  as  a  sign  of  peniletic^e  wbioli  prevailed  in  the  Koman 
Cutbolic  Churcb.  It  was  instituted  proltablr  hj  Oregoiy  the 
<lreat.  590-604,  and  was  sanction i>ii  by  later  Poi)es.  The  asbes 
were  consecrated  on  the  altar  before  mass,  sprinkled  with  I10I7 
watitr  anil  signed  three  times  witli  the  cross,  while  the  priest  re- 
cited tlie  words,  Memento  quod  ciiiit  e»,  et  in  einerem  Teserteria/ 
(Itemeuiber  that  thou  art  dust,  and  must  return  to  dust.)  They 
were  then  strewed  on  tliebeulsof  the  officiating- priests,  the  clergjr 
and  the  assembled  people.  The  ashes  were  said  to  be  those  of 
tho  palms  conspcraled  od  the  preceding  Paloi-Sundaj.  Aslt- 
Wednesday  Is  not  observed  in  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ueniiany, 

Asstiasins,  The,  were  a  branch  of  the  secret  sect  of  the  Isinael. 
Ites.  The  secret  doctrine  ii(  these  Isiuauliles,  who  had  their  head- 
quarters in  Cairo,  declared  the  descendants  of  Ismael,  the  last  of 
the  seven  so-called  Imaums,  to  be  alone  entitled  to  the  caliphate, 
a  allegorical  interpretation  to  the  precepts  of  l!<la>a 
.  IS  their  advermries  aaHi.rt«d,  to  considering  all  positive 
religions  equally  right  and  alt  actions  morally  indifferent.  The 
founder  of  the  Assassins,  Hassan-ben-Sabbah  el  Huuairi,  was  of 
Persian  descent,  and  imbued  witb  the  free-tblnking  tendencies  of 
bis  country.  He  had,  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century, 
studied  at  Nishpur.  under  the  celebrated  Mof'raHek,  aud  had  sub- 
sequently obtained  from  Ismaelile  duU,  or  religious  leaders,  ^ 
partial  insight  into  their  secret  doctrines  and  a  partial  coiL-^fra. 
tion  to  the  rank  of  dal;  but  on  betaking  himself  to  the  central 
lodge  at  C^ro  he  quarreled  with  the  heads  of  the  sect  and  was 
doomed  to  banishment.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  making  bis 
escaiie  from  the  ship,  and  reached  the  Syrian  coast,  after  wbicU  . 
he  ri'turned  to  Persia,  everywhere  collecting  adherents.  In  KKH) 
lIas.sBn  conquered  the  fortress  of  AlauTut,  in  tho  Persian  district 
of  Kudliar,  and  continued  to  increase  in  strength,  Intimidating 
princes  and  g[>vernors  by  a  scries  of  secret  murders,  and  gaining 
pn».si'!«ion  of  several  fortified  castles  with  their  surrounding  ti'r- 
ritories.  The  head  of  the  Assassins  was  caJled  the  Shcikh-al- 
Jebal.  the  Prince,  or  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain.  His  vice- 
regents  were  tlie  three  I)at-al-Kebir,  or  grand-i>riors.  Xeit  came 
the  Uaisaud  ItcQks,  which  last  were  not  Initiated,  like  the  former, 
into  every  stage  of  the  secret  doctrines.  To  the  uninitiated  lie- 
loDgi-d,  first  of  All,  the  Fedavies.  the  devoted,  a  lumd  of  resolute 
youthii,  the  ever-ready  and  blindly-obi<dient  exei^utloners  of  the 
Old  Man  of  the  Mountain.  Before  he  assigned  to  them  their 
bloody  tasks  he  used  to  Lave  thein  thrown  into  a  state  of  ecstacy 
by  the  intoxicating  influence  of    hashish,   which  i' 
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led  to  the  order  lieinff  called  TlsitliJeliim,  or  liemp-eatera.  The 
word  was  clum^d  by  Enropcans  into  AeBOBBios.  sncl  tnnHplanted 
into  the  languages  of  the  west  with  the  signification  ol  murder- 
ers. Several  princes  secretly  paid  trihute  to  the  Old  Han  of  the 
Mountain,  and  the  AseosHins  held  their  power  until  lSSO,wLeu  the 
Mongolian  Prince  Uula^  burKt  with  liis  hordes  npon  the  hill- 
forts  of  Persia,  held  b;  the  AssoBgins,  ftnd  captured  and  dcKtmyed 
them.  In  1B52  a  bodj  of  AesassinB  reappeared  in  Syria,  and  in 
fact  they  ara  still  reported  to  exist  as  a  heretical  sect  both  there 
and  in  Peraia. 

Auociated  Preaa  was  organized  about  thirty  years  hga  by 
the  following  New  Ti)rk  City  papers:  Herald,  Tf^une,  Wt/rld, 
Time*,  Sun,  Bnening  Krpres*  and  Joiimai  of  Commeree,  fur  the 
punfOBO  of  facilitating  the  collcclion  of  news.  The  gpueral  agent 
of  the  Association  is  located  in  New  York,  and  associate  a^nls  in 
Chicago,  VVHshington,  Ciucinnati  and  other  news  centers.  There 
ia  alw)  a  complete  reportorial  staff,  and  the  news  collected  is  used 
not  unly  by  the  sytidii'ste  of  pajiers.  but  is  transmitted  by  tele- 
graph to  others  in  BliiioBt  ever)'  city  in  the  country  who  have 
secured  the  privilege  by  purchase. 

Atalanta  was  the  daughter  of  Jasos  and  Clvmene,  and  wan 
celebrated  as  a  huntress.  According  to  ancient  legends  ithe  was 
eiposHl,  while  an  infant,  on  Mount  Parthcnios  by  her  fuiher,  who 
had  wished  a  son.  'Iliere  she  was  found  near  the  entrance  of  a 
cave  by  hunters,  who  brought  her  up  and  eventually  restored  her 
to  her  parents.  She  slew  the  c<'ntsurs  Kb<ecuH  and  Hyheus,  and 
Buled  with  the  Argonauts  on  their  search  for  the  Uohien  Fleece. 
fihe  had  many  Euitora,  and  being  the  swiftest  of  mortals,  oftered 
to  become  the  wife  of  him  who  should  outstrip  her,  the  t"'Dalty 
of  defeat  being  death.  She  was  conquered  hv  a  trick  of  one 
Meilanion,  whom  she  was  compelled  to  aarry.  Ue  obtaini-d  from 
Venus  a  gift  of  tbrci*  golden  apples,  which  he  successively 
dropped  In  the  race,  and  Atalanta  was  so  charmed  by  their  liesuty 
that  she  could  nut  refrain  frum  stopping  to  gather  them,  and  so 
lust  the  race. 

Athena,  W&Us  of.— The  cliy  of  Athens,  in  Greece,  emliraced 
three  parts — the  Acropolis,  or  central  hill,  on  which  were  the 
magnificent  temples  of  the  Erfchtheum  and  the  Parthenon;  the 
Astey,  or  upptr  t<iwn,  which  really  included  the  Acro|iolisi  and 
the  port  towns  Pineus,  Munychia,  and  Phalcrum.  The  Astey 
wax  surrounded  by  walls,  and  three  similar  walls — the  two  long 
walls  and  the  Phaleric  wall — connected  it  with  the  port  towns. 
The  wall  around  the  Astey  measured  sixty  stadia;  that  around 
PilffiUB  and  Munychia  tho  same.  The  length  of  each  of  the  long 
walls  was  forty  stadia,  and  of  the  Phaleric  wall  thirty-tive  stadia. 
The  height  of  tliese  walls  was  pnibnblv  between  fifty  and  sixty 
feet.     The  stadia  V  us  aljuiitti<ld!!~4fr.'i't. 

AtUntic  Cables.— In  July,  IU06,  the  first  permanent  Atlantic 
c&lile  was  kid  fioiu  Valentin  Bay,  Ireland,  to TnKvVj-'fia.'i,'?..^  ,, 
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and  in  September  of  tlie  same  year  a  cable  whicli  liad  been  lost  id 
1865  was  recovered  and  its  laying  completed,  tbus  giving  two  lines 
between  the  two  points.    These  lines  were  known  as  the  Anglo- 
American  Cable,  and  were  managed  by  a  company  of  the  same 
name.     The  French  Atlantic  Telegrapn  Company  was  formed  in 
1868,  and  it  laid  a  line  from  Brest,  France,  to  Koxbury,  Mass.,  the 
following  year.    In  the  summer  of  1873  the  fourth  Atlantic  tele- 
gra])h  cable  was  laid  from  Valentia,  Ireland,  to  Heart's  Content, 
Trinity  Bay,  N.  F.,  and  the  Brazilian  telegraph  cable  was  laid 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  to  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  Portugal  a 
few  months  later.     The  Direct  United  States  Cable  Company  -was 
fonued,  and  laid  a  line  from  BallenKkillings  Bay,  Ireland,  to  Rye, 
N.  H. ,  via  Nova  Scotia,  in  1874.    The  same  year  a  sixth  line  across 
the  Atlantic  was  laid  from  Ireland  to  Newfoundland,  and  in  1880 
another  French  line  was  laid  from  Brest  to  St.  Pierre,  an  island  in 
the  (iulf  of  St.  Lawrence.     In  1884-'85,  the  comjMmies  owning  all 
these  lines  having  previously  formed  a  combination  to  keep  up 
rates,  a  competing  company  was  formed  by  James  Gordon  Bennett 
and  ^Ir.  Mackay,  who  laid  two  lines  from  Ireland  to  Nova  Scotia, 
and  also  a  connecting  line  from  Ireland  to  France.     The  difl5culty 
with  these  submarine  cables  at  first  was  to  send  through  them  a 
current  of  sufficient  power  to  record  the  message.     The  method 
adojned  is  as  follows:    Two  keys,  which  when  depressed  transmit 
respectively  positive  and  negative  currents,  are  employed  at  the 
sending-station  in  connection  with  the  battery.     The  current  of 
the  battery  does  not  pass  directly  into  the  cable,  but  into  a  c<m- 
den^er,  which  passes  it  into  the  submarine  line.     This  greatly  in- 
creases the  force  of  the  current  used,  and  serves  to  cut  off  inter- 
fering earth-currents.     The  receiving-instrument  first  employed 
was  a  reflecting  galvanometer.     Ui)on  the  magnet  of  this  instru- 
ment is  carrieda  small  curved  mirror.     About  two  feet  in  front  of 
it  is  placed  a  lamp  behind  a  frame  in  which  is  a  vertical  slit,  while 
al)ove  it  is  a  screen.     The  light  from  this  lamp,  passing  thmiigli 
the  slit,  falls  on  the  surface  of  the  mirror,  which  throws  it  baek 
ujKm  the  screen.     The  flash  of  light,  moving  from  right  to  left 
with  the  motion  of  the  needle,  indicates  the  message  sent.     This 
method,  however,  has  been  of  late  years  almost  entirely  super- 
seded by  an  inventiim  called  the  syphon  galvanometer.     In  this 
the  movements  of  the  needle  are  recorded  by  means  of  ink  spurted 
from  a  fine  gla.s8  syphon-tube.    This  tube  is  attached  to  a  coil  sus- 
pi»n(led  betwet*n  two  fixed  magnets,  which  swing  to  right  or  left 
a.s  the  pulsations  of  the  needle  pa.ss  through  it.     The  possibility  of 
laying  an  electric  cable  in  the  Atlantic  from  Europe  was  suggested 
by  Professor  Morse  as  far  back  as  1843,  but  it  was  not  until  1854 
that  Mr.  Cj'rus  W.  Field  discussed  the  means  of  practically  realiz- 
ing the  idea,  and  it  is  to  his  energy  that  the  successful  completion 
of  this  great  work  is  due. 

Atlantis  was  a  celebrated  island  supposed  to  have  existed  at  a  very 
early  period  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  to  have  been  eventually 


Bunk  beneath  its  vmves.  Plsui  is  tli«  first  to  give  »a  account  of 
it,  and  Le  obtained  hiu  infomialioa  from  the  priottH  of  Rcvpt.  In 
the  Atlantic  Octan,  he  said,  over  againHt  the  Pillars  of  iferciiles, 
laj  an  Uland  larger  than  Aula  and  Africa  taken  tugether,  and  in 
its  vicinity  were  uther  islands,  fnuu  wliich  tliere  was  a  panwctoa 
large  continent  lying  beyond.  TheSlcdiierraneaji,  compared  with 
the  ocoan  in  which  these  islanda  were  Mituated.  resemliled  a  mem 
I  harbor  with  a  narrow  entrance.  Nine  thouMand  jearo  before  the\ 
[  time  of  Plato  this  Island  of  Atlsntiii  was  l>otli  thickly  settled  and  i 
^  veni  powerful.  Ita  sway  extended  over  Afriua  as  tar  an  Egyj't, 
and  over  Europe  as  far  an  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  The  rurther 
progTPiw  of  its  conquests,  howover.  wa»  checked  by  the  Athen- 
ians, who.  partly  with  the  other  Greeks,  partly  bv  themselves, 
succeeded  is  defeating  these  powerful  invaders,  tlie  natives  of 
Atlantis.  After  this,  a,  violent  earthquake,  which  lasted  for  the 
space  of  a  day  and  a  night,  and  was  iicr-»mpianied  wi*h  inunda- 
tions of  the  sea,  cauEted  the  islands  to  .sink,  and  for  a  long  jieiiod 
subsequent  to  this  the  sea  in  this  quarter  was  impassable  l>y 
reason  of  the  slime  and  shoals.  This  was  the  story  of  Plaio.  The 
description  of  Atlantis,  a:,  handed  down  to  iis  by  ancient  writers, 
though  a  mere  picture  of  the  imagination,  will  serve  to  show  the 
opinion  eutertaini-d  on  this  sulijprt — the  ideal  condition  of  the  hu 
man  race — by  the  poetic  minds  of  antiquity.  The  Isle  of  Atlanti.i 
was  one  of  the  linest  and  most  productive  countries  in  the  uni 
verse.  It  produced  abundance  of  wine,  grain,  and  the  most  ex 
quisite  fruits.  Here  were  seen  wide-spread  forests,  eilensivo 
pleasure-grounds,  mines  o(  various  metals,  hot  and  mineral 
spiings;  in  a  word,  whatever  omld  contribute  to  the  necessities 
or  comforts  of  life.  Here  oomiiierce  Hourished  under  a  most  ex- 
cellent system  of  goremment.  The  island,  divided  Into  ten  king- 
'  doms.  was  governed  by  aK  many  kings,  all  descendants  of  Ne|i- 


I,  together  with  a  large  number  of  rich  and  popnlous  villages. 
Its  harbors  beheld  the  pn«liii.'t  ot  almost  eve-rv  cimntry  wafled  to 
them,  and  they  wen;  strengtbi'm^l  with  fort iflcat ions  and  sup|ilied 
with  arsenals  containing  everything  calculated  for  the  conslrui'- 
tion  and  ei|uipiiii'nt  of  navies.  Nej'tune  waH  not  only  the  pro- 
genilor  and  legislulor.  but  also  the  principal  divinity  oit  the  pt-o- 
ple.  Ho  had  a  temple  a  stadium  in  length,  and  omamentttl  with 
g.>ld,  silver,  orithalchum  anil  ivory.  Among  various  statuns  with 
which  it  was  adorned  was  seen  that  of  the  god  himself,  which  wils 
of  gold,  and  so  high  that  it  touched  the  ceiling.  He  was  repre- 
sented as  standing  in  a  chariot  and  holding  the  reins  of  his 
winged  steed. 

Attar  of  Rosea  is  a  volatile  oil  of  soft  consistency.  Is  nearly 
colorlt'si,  RDd  is  obtained  from  rose-water  by  setting  it  oul  cUir- 
Ing  the  iiight  in  large  open  vessels,  and  early  in  the  morning 
(kjuuin^  oS  the  essential  oil  which  QotLts  at  tlie  Vl\>.    Tli%\&.^ 
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and  Persia  rosee  are  chiefly  used  in  its  maniifactare»  and  it  la 
stated  that  10,000  bashes  with  100,000  roses  will  yield  only  180 
grains  of  attar.  It  is  a  delicious  perfume,  and  is  exported  to 
European  countries  in  small  vials,  and  is  exceedingly  costly.  The 
word  *' attar"  is  traced  to  the  Arabic  "  itr,"  which  means  per- 
fume. 

August. — The  sixth  month  in  the  Roman  year,  which  began 
with    March,   was    originally    styled    SextiliSt   and    received  itsj 
present  name  from  the  Emperor  Augustus  on  account  of  several 
of  tlie  most  fortunate  events  of  his  life  having  occurred  daring 
this  month. 

Aurora    Borealis. — Since   the    discovery  of    electricity,   and 
especially  electro-magnetism,  all  speculation  on  the  nature  of  the 
aurora  has  taken  in  that  force  as  a  principal  element,  and  modem  ex- 
periments have  been  especially  turned  to  securing  proof  of  the  elec- 
tric nature  of  the  auroral  display.     The  theory  advanced  by  M.  de  | 
la  Rive,  a  Genoese  scientist,  and  which  is  generally  accepted,  is, 
that  the  aurora  is  caused  by  the  nn^omposition  of  the  positive  and 
negative  electricity,  always  to  be  found  in  the  ui)i)er  and  lower  I 
strata  of  air  respectively.     Miniature  auroras  have  l)een  produc€»d| 
by  electricity  by  M.  De  !a  Rive,  and  also  by  a  M.  Lenstrom.     In  M. 
Lenstrom's  ex|)eriment8,  which  were  made  in  Finland  in  1882,  tho| 
peak  of  a  mountain  was  surn)unded  with  a  coil  of  copper  wire, 
pointed  at  intervals  with  tin  nibs.     This  wire  was  charged  witlil 
electricity,  and  a  yellow  light  was  produced  on  the  tin  points,  in  I 
which  the  spectroscope  analysis  revealed  the  greenish-yellow  ray 
that  characterizes  the  aurora  lx>reaUs.     The  aurora  was  supposed  | 
to  be  of  supernatural  origin  by  the  ancients. 

Aztecs. — The  Aztec  nation,  according  to  tradition,  was  one  of] 
the  seven  tribes  of  the  Nahuatlecas  who  are  represented  as  emerg*- : 
ing  from  seven  caverns  in  the  region  called  Aztlan.      Each   of] 
these  tribes  are  supposed  to  have  wandered  away  from  their  com-  i 
panions  after  a  confusion  of  tongues.     The  traditional  Aztlan  has 
given  rise  to  much  conjecture  to  those  who  would  locate  it  by) 
metes  and  bounds.     Some  have  advanced  the  theory  that  Asia  was! 
the  birthplace  of  the  Nahuatlecas,  and  that  the  paintings  in  ex-, 
istence  in  Mexico,  all  of  which  picture  the  passage  over  a  l)ody  of 
water  in  canoes  or  upon  rafts,  represent  the  migration  of  thest) 
peoi)le  from  that  continent  to  America.     Others  claim  that  they 
came  from  the  north  of  Mexico.      VVlierever  they  may   have 
originally  come  from,  which  at  best  can  be  but  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture, the  Aztecs  founded  the  city  of  Tenochtitlan,  or  Mexico, 
in  1325,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  in  1519  their  empire 
was  found  to  extend  from  <K'ean  to  ocean.     The  women  shared  in 
all  the  occupations  of  the  men,  and  were  taught,  like  them,  the 
arts  of  reading,  writing,  ciphering,  singing,  dancing,  etc.,    and 
even  initiated  in  the  secrets  of  astronomy  and  astrology.      The 
temples  of  their  chief  god,  the  frightful  Ilnitzilopochtli,  were 
most  splendid  and  imposing,  and  in  every  city  of  the  empire  hi^ 
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described  by  Cortes,  had  a  broad  face,  wide  mouth  and  U 
e,  uid  VBB  coverod  with  gold,  pearls  and  precious  stones,  ana 
3gin  about  with  golden  serpents.  On  his  neck  were  the  faces 
men  wrought  in  silver  and  their  hearts  in  gnld.  Near  him 
od  braziers  with  incense,  and  on  the  braziers  there  were  real 
LTts  of  men.  It  la  said  that  the  victims  who  were  sacrificed  to 
n  god  numbered  at  least  20,000  each  year.  They  were  borne  in 
imphal  proceesiooB.  and  to  tlie  sound  of  music,  to  the  summita 
the  great  temples,  where  the  priestH,  in  sight  of  assembled 
wds,  bound  tbem  lo  the  sacrificial  stones,  and  opening  their 
aata,  tore  from  them  their  bleeding  heariH,  which  were  either  laid 
ore  the  image  of  the  god  or  else  eaten  by  the  worshipers,  after 
ring  been  carefally  cut  ap  and  miied  with  luaize.  In  addition 
Huitzilopochtli  they  had  twelve  olber  chief  gods  and  two  hun- 
d  inferior  divinities,  each  of  whom  had  his  sacred  day  and 
tival.  £l  the  time  of  the  coDquest  of  the  country  by  the  Span- 
Is  the  throne  was  occupied  by  Montezuma,  who  had  been  told 
the  oracles  that  great  changes  were  impending  over  the  em- 
B,  and  that  the  fall  of  his  race  was  at  hand.  Therefore,  when 
vs  of  the  arrival  on  the  coast  nf  the  Spanish  expedition  was 
ught  to  him  he  was  overcome  with  terror,  anil  endeavored  to 
■pitiate  the  dreaded  Htrangerw  by  sending  an  embassy,  with 
uable  gifts,  to  meet  them.  The  conquest  of  the  country  was 
ompliflied  with  a  mere  handful  of  men. 

label,  Tower  of. — The  distinction  of  lieing  a  remnant  of  the 
tver  of  Babel  has  been  clumml  for  three  ditTereiit  masses,  but  the 
jority  of  opinions  are  in  favor  of  the  Bir*  Kimnid  in  Babylonia, 
I  ruins  of  this  t«mple  appearing  to  more  nearly  correspond 
ii  the  conceived  notion  of  that  structure.  It  ia  of  an  oblong 
m,  the  total  circumference  being  7S3  yards.  At  the  eaiitem 
9  it  is  cloven  by  a  dei'p  furrow,  and  is  not  more  than  50  or  60 
t  high;  but  on  the  western  side  it  riscH  in  a  conical  figure  Ui 
elevation  of  198  feet;  and  on  its  summit  is  a  solid  pile  of  brick 
feet  high  by  38  in  breadth,  diminishing  in  thickness  to  the  toy, 
ich  is  broken  and  irregular,  and  rent  by  a  large  fissure  citend- 
througb  a  third  of  its  height.  The  fire-burnt  bricks  of 
ich  it  Is  built  have  inscriptions  on  them;  and  so  excellent  Ls 
I  cement,  which  appears  to  be  iime-mortar.  tliat  it  ia  nearly  im- 
flible  to  extract  a  whole  brick.  The  other  partH  of  the  summit 
Lhe  hill  are  occupied  by  immense  fragments  of  brick-work  of 
determiiiat«  figure,  tumbled  together,  and  converted  into  solid 
rifled  masses,  as  if  they  had  undergone  the  action  of  the 
■cent  fire  or  had  been  blown  up  with  gunpowder.  These  ruins 
nd  on  a  prodigious  mound,  the  whole  of  wliich  is  itself  In 
ns,  channeled  by  the  weather,  and  strewed  with  fragments  of 
ck  stone,  sand.Htone  and  marble.  Taken  in  connection  with 
I  ancient  tradition  that  the  Tower  of  Babel  was  rent  and  over- 
9WI1  by  file  from  heaven,  this  is  a  curious  circuuuAuvw. 
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Babylon. — According  to  Herodotus,  the  ancient  dt j  of  Babyl 
stood  on  a  broad  plain,  and  was  an  exact  square  120  stadia  (equ 
to  fourteen  miles)  each  way,  so  that  the  entire  circuit  of  the  ci 
was  480  stadia.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  broad  and  deep  v^oi 
full  of  water,  behind  which  rose  a  wall  50  royal  cubits  (equal 
93  1-3  feet)  in  width  and  200  in  height.  On  the  top.  along  t' 
edges  of  the  wall,  were  constructed  buildings  of  a  single  chaiub 
facing  one  another,  leaving  l)etween  them  room  for  a  four-hoi 
chariot  to  turn.  In  the  circuit  of  the  walls  were  a  hundred  gat< 
all  of  brass,  with  brazen  lintels  and  side-posts.  Subseque 
writers  reduce  the  circuit  of  the  city  to  860  stadia,  and  the  hei^ 
of  the  wall  to  from  60  to  70  feet.  The  other  walls  ran  along  i 
blinks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  quays  with  which  it  was  Tin 
each  contained  twenty-five  gates,  which  answered  to  the  nuint 
of  the  streets  they  led  into.  The  most  remarkable  edifice  in  t 
city  was  the  Temple  of  Bel,  a  pyramid  of  8  square  stadia,  t 
basement  stage  being  over  200  yards  each  way.  On  the  suiiid 
were  a  golden  image  of  Bel  40  feet  high,  two  other  statues 
gold,  a  golden  table  40  feet  long  and  15  broad,  and  many  oth 
colossal  objects  of  the  same  precious  metal.  At  the  base  was 
second  shrine,  with  a  table  and  images  and  altars.  A  simi] 
temple  8t<x)d  at  Borsippa,  the  suburb  of  Babylon;  and  it  is  1 
lieved  that  the  ancient  Babel  of  the  Bible  was  also  at  Bf)rsippa, 
little  below  the  later  Babylon.  The  city  came  prominently  ir 
notice  alK>ut  747  B.  C. ,  but  its  great  importance  dates  from  t 
fall  of  Nineveh,  when  Nabopolassar  made  it  the  capital  of  t 
CTialdean  emi)ire,  and  began  the  series  of  fortifications  and  pub 
works  completed  by  his  son,  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  was  sevoi 
times  dismantled,  and  when  Alexander  the  (Jreat  took  iwssessi 
of  it,  was  a  comparative  ruin.  Much  of  the  material  from  whi 
it  was  built  was  used  by  his  successors  to  build  Seleucia.  Tli 
city  in  its  turn  fell  into  decay,  and  from  its  matenal  several  otlj 
cities  were  built,  among  them  Bagdad.  Since  1847  it  has  be 
established  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  the  village  Hilleli 
located  on  the  site  of  ancient  Babylon. 

Bachelors. — At  some  period  of  its  history  the  legislation 
almost  all  countries  has  imposed  penalt'uis  on  unmarried  men 
bachelors  on  the  principle  that  every  citizen  is  bound  to  rear 
children  to  the  state.     The  Hebrews  regarded  marriage  as  a  dir 
and  int<»rprete<l  strictly  the  command,   "  Be  fruitful  and  nml 
])ly."     By  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  criminal  proceedings  wen*  autlu 
iz«'d  in  Sparta  not  only  against  those  who  did  not  marry,  but  a] 
against  those  who  married  so  late  in  life  as  to  render  tbe  \n 
creation  of  healthy  children  unlikely.     The  laws  of  Solon  al 
treated  celibacy  as  a  crime.     From  an  early  period  penalties  a 
disabilities  were  imposed  on  unmarried  men  and  women  in  Hon 
and  by  the  laws  called  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Pappcpa  no  unmarri 
;>erson  could  take  a  lepracy,  whether  a  pcjrtion  or  the  whole  of  t 
pos.sessions  of  a  deceased  pergoi],  unless  he  got  iftarried  within. 


scribed  time  fnmi  the  testator's  death.  Childlen  muiied  per- 
s,  from  the  ages  of  twenty-five  to  siitj  in  males,  and  twenty  to 
f  in  females,  according  tu  ime  of  the  provisions  of  this  law  for- 
ed  one-half  of  anr  inherilance  or  legiir;  which  might  be  be- 
Mhed  to  them.  I'ltere  are  nnmeroos  instances  of  additional  or 
her  taxes  being  imposed  on  bachelors  sod  spinsters  in  Great 
Uiin,  bat  probably  more  with  a  view  to  the  revenue  than  with 
'  other  object. 

lacteria  is  the  name  given  to  certain  forma  foond  in  «nim»T  and 
'etable  fluids  becaoae  of  their  shape,  and  is  derived  from  a  Greek 
rd  meaning  a  club.  They  are  mere  points  of  organized  matter, 
,  constitute  the  lowest  form  ot  organic  life.  They  are  found  in 
sap  of  plants,  in  the  blood  of  man  and  of  the  lower  animals, 
:  are  abundant  in  eggs.  They  bear  an  important  part  in  healthy 
veil  as  morbid  proces^ies,  in  the  ripening  of  fruit  aa  well  as  de- 
.  They  also  exist  in  suspension  in  the  air.  and  the  festering  of 
open  sore  is  occasioned  by  the  entrance  of  bacteria  from  the 
rounding  air.  They  also  act  as  powerful  organic  ferments  in 
transformation  of  starch  into  sagar,  of  eugar.cane  into  glucoae, 

Ikd  Lftada,  The,  or  "Maavaisee  Terres,"BS  the  old  French 
-traders  called  them,  are  in  Dakota.  Wyoming  and  Northwest- 
Nebraska,  between  the  north  fork  of  the  Platte  and  the  south 
'i  of  the  Cherenne  Eiver,  and  cover  an  area  o!  about  60,000 
are  miles.  Tliey  are  described  as  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
ions  in  the  world.  Qeologists  hold  that  during  the  miocene 
iod  a  vast  fresh -water  lake  covered  this  portion  of  tli  a  Ameriian 
tinent.  As  these  lakes  drained  off.  after  the  subsidence  of  the 
Ins  further  east,  the  original  lake-beds  were  worn  into  canyons 
t  wind  in  every  conceivable  direction.  Here  Bud  there  abrupt, 
lOSt  perpendicular  portions  of  the  ancient  ))eds  remain  in  all 
i^nable  forms,  some  resembling  the  ruins  of  abandoned  cities. 
vers,  spires,  cathedrals,  obclislts,  pyramids  and  monnmenCs  of 
ioUB  shapes  appear  on  every  side.  Dr.  llayden,  the  earlieist  ex- 
rer  of  this  region,  says:  ' '  Not  unfrequently  the  rising  or  setting 
.  will  light  up  these  prand  old  ruins  with  a'wild,  strange  beauty, 
dndingoneof  a  city  illuminated  in  the  night,  as  Rcen  from  some 
h  point.  The  harder  layers  project  from  the  sides  of  the  can- 
3  with  such  regularity  that  they  appear  like  seats  of  some  vast, 
rd  amphitheater."  These  lands  are  entirely  unsuited  for  agri- 
(ure,  and  with  rare  exceptions  are  of  little  value  for  gra^ng. 
3j  are,  however,  one  of  the  richest  treasuries  of  fossil  remains 
be  found  anywhere.  The  soft,  clayey  deposits  are  in  some 
cesliterally  filled  wilhthebones  of  extinct  species  of  the  horse, 


iagnes. — In  1T48  the  punishment  of  the  galleys  was  abolished 
?'rance.  and  in  its  place  were  estublisbed  convict  prisons  known 
the  Dame  of  BagBt»,  from  the  Italian  bagaa,  litenll;  a  hath.— & 
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DBine  mpposed  to  have  originated  in  the  fart  that  tho  alavo  prisoiiB 
at  (kinstantinoplB  cimuuned  baths,  or  btH'ause  thej  stood  near  thfi 
bsths  or  the  Seraglio.  The  prisonere  were  euiploved  durinif  the 
dar  at  hard  labor  in  arsenalB  aod  other  public  wnrkH.  The  lalxir 
of  the  convicts  was  turned  to  pmtitable  account,  and  various  handi> 
crarcs  were  taught,  under  the  direction  of  overseers.  Bmall  wa{j:e8 
could  be  earned  by  the  luclutstrious  and  clever,  and  a  gradual  relax- 
ation of  reatraint  was  granted  for  good  behavior.  I'liis  form  of 
pri-soQ  was  suppressed  in  1U52  br  the  Imperial  Oovemmeat,  and 
depiirtation  to  (iuiana  was  BubRtitulMl  therefor. 

Bain, — la  ancient  times  a  favoKte  xea-Hide  resort  cf  the  Itrnnan 
uohlra.  It  was  sitoated  on  tha  coaHt  of  t^apaniii,  ten  iuilf!i  ^v<H4t 
of  Naples,  where  the  present  Caatle  of  Ihtia  stands.  The  town 
was  noted  fur  the  beauty  of  its  situation  and  tlie  excellence  itf  lu 
mineral  springs.  The  ruins,  still  standing  on  the  desolate  cr>aat 
or  rising  from  the  sen,  are  now  the  only  evidenctw  of  the  former 
magiiiflcence  of  the  town.  Julius  Ciesur,  Piso,  I'ompey,  Marius, 
Julia  Mamnuea,  and  others,  hud  countrj-housesat  Biiiio.  Svnecs 
warned  every  one  who  desired  to  maintain  dominion  over  liis  jiaa- 
sioiiH  to  avoid  this  watering-place.  It  was  coiiHiilered  by  thft 
stricter  moralists  of  those  tiuitm  as  the  alxide  of  voluptuouitntMa 
and  biiury,  and  a  den  of  Tire.  The  ruina  of  thr<>e  supi>o»ed 
temples — one  of  Venus,  one  of  Men-ury  and  one  of  I>iana  L.n(d- 
fera— as  well  as  the  remains  of  a  few  vUrauf,  or  wann  batlw,  still 
remain.  The  harbor,  one  of  the  largest  Ixslonging  to  the  Koiiians, 
is  now  much  destroyed.  The  Burroun<ling  country  is  covered  with 
the  ruins  of  Boman  Tillas,  sepuldiral  monuments,  and  otlier 
hnildings. 

Bakshish. — Id  certain  Eastern  countries,  as  Turkey,  F^Kypt, 
Asia  Minor  or  Syria,  the  smallest  »orvice  that  is  rcndereil  to  ii  t  ruv- 
eler  must  he  paid  for  with  bakshish,  or,  in  other  wonU,  wiili  ^ 
presi'nt  or  gratuity.  Aiubassadors  ti)  the  Sujireme  Port.',  un  ob- 
taining an  audience  from  the  Sultan  or  the  liJKh  dignitiiriiis,  ure 
ohligi-d  by  the  prf>mpt  gift  of  a  hakshlsh  to  avoid  a  pi-nsnptitry 
demand  for  it  on  the  imrt  of  tlie  door-kel'|iers  and  other  H^rvuiita. 
Ity  degrees  bakslii.sh  has  lieen  fixed  by  citstcnu  at  a  ccrtiiin  sum, 
but  that  IS  dcmaniled  loudly  and  even  msi>lentlv. 

Balm  of  Gilead,  which  is  alluded  to  in  the' Old  Testament  as 
1)ei]ig  extremely  precious,  and  which  is  H{K>lcen  of  by  Strubo.  I'liiiy 
and  oilier  aneient  writers  as  l)eing  a  cure  for  almost  every  diseju-ie, 
is  a  liquid,  resinous  substance  of  high  fragrance,  and  elijovK  a 
very  high  reputation  in  the  east.  It  is  generally  lH'liiTvedt<')  ba 
taki'u  fnnu  a  species  of  linliniiiiiidtndroH — a  small  tn-e  gmwin^f  ju 
Arabia  and  Abyssinia,  and  kiinwn  as  IMnaia  Gilnithiim.  Tlia 
finest  bal>4iiu.  Called  U|)ohalsa[ii.  or  Itahii  iif  Meera.  is  obtained  hy 
im^isions,  is  at  first  tnruid  and  while.  Imt  finally  I B.isiines  agoldeu- 
yetlow  color,  and  of  a  consistence  like  honey.  Inferior  kinds  are 
oirtained  1>y  Isiiling  the  fruit  aixl  the  wmsl. 

Bahnoral  Castle  is  the  autumnal  n»ldence  of  Queen  Victoria, 
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and  is  situated  in  a  beantifnl  dell  \a  Braemar.  tlie  soathwest  dix- 
trict  of  Aberdeenshire,  on  a  natural  platform  that  slo])™  genilj 
down  from  the  base  of  Craigengowan  to  the  ma^n  of  tUt'  rivtr 
Dee  in  front.  The  caMlle  c(iiimiaiid»  a  magnificent  pnwpect  cm  all 
eidee.  In  1848  Prince  Albert  purt'lianed  the  revemton  i>f  a  tliirly- 
eight-jear  lease  from  the  repreaeotativee  of  Sir  Kuliert  (li>r(lc)h. 
who  had  held  it  under  the  Earl  of  Fife,  and  in  1853  he  ariiuJrcd 
the  foe-MQiple  of  the  estate  from  the  Fife  trustees  for  a  sum  i>f 
£3^,000.  The  old  caMle  not  being  sulficiently  commodious  fortiie 
mjal  family.  Prinne  Ailiert  erecteil  a  new  one  at  hia  own  eKjifiise. 
in  what  is  I'alied  the  Scottish  baronial  style  of  architecture.  Tin- 
castlti  uonsists  of  two  seimrate  biiiclts  of  buildings,  unittil  l)y 
wings,  and  a  massive  tower.  <t5  feet  square,  rising  to  the 
height  of  80  feet,  surmounted  by  a  turret  20  feet  bi^.  At  a 
distance  the  caetle,  which  is  built  of  granite,  has  a  strong  and 
imposing  appearance,  looking  almost  as  if  it  liad  I>een  liewn 
out  of  one  liuge  rock  of  that  material.  Thu  estitle  now  In- 
cludes Birkhail,  Knock  Ca-ille  ruins.  ].och  Miiirk.  and  "Dark 
Loclinag^ur,"  ce1ebrulL>d  by  Byron,  and  contains  ntiout  lU.IHK)  hi-D's, 
in  addition  to  Stl.(HNI  acres  of  hill  ground  which  have  been  coii- 
7erted  into  a  duer-fi)rest. 

Banco,  a  cntnmerciol  term  meaning  the  Mandant  inoiifv  in 
which  a  bank  keeps  its  accounts,  as  distinguished  fnim  the  cur. 
rent  money  of  the  place.  The  distinetiun  was  more  ni'<'i''«yiry 
when  the  currency  consisted,  as  it  often  did,  of  c1ip))ed.  worn  anil 
foT*ign  coins.  ITipko  tlio  early  Imnks  (Venice,  Amsterdam,  etc.) 
received  at  their  intrinsic  worth  and  credited  the  depiMiior  willi 
their  bank  value.  The  tcnn  was  chietty  ajiplied  to  tlii>  itiotx-y  in 
which  the  llaniburg  Bank  kejit  itsBcciiuntslM-roro  the  ndii|iti'in')f 
the  new  universal  coinage  of  the  Ueriiian  Kiiiiiire.  it  was  not 
represented  by  any  cc)inH(;e.  Sweden  liad  a  i>eculiar  Iwuk  luoni-y, 
eight  dollarfi  banco  Iwing  equal  to  threo  dollars  specie.  (ii-niNihad 
at  one  time  a  l>ank  standani;  and  the  prest-nt  current  iniiiK'v.  iH-ing 
different  tnnri  that,  is  still  called  "fuorl  banco"  outside  the  Imnk. 

Bank  of  England,  The,  was  pmjected  l)v  William  Pntrrson, 
and  was  incori«)rat,-d  July  27,  IWH.  At  tir>^t  the  charter  of  llio 
liank  was  for  eleven  years  only,  but  in  cousuiiueuco  of  tint  ;;n'Ut 

times  nmewcd.  It  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Directors  consisting 
of  twenty-four  persons,  a  (loveruor  and  a  Deputy  (iovenmr.  'I'ho 
offlcea  of  Oovenior  and  Deputy  Ooveniur  are  given  in  rotation;  ilie 
Ehiputy  (loveruor  always  succeeds  the  Oovernor.  and  usiiallr  the 
oldest  director  who  has  not  been  in  ullice  l>ecomes  Deputy  (iuv. 
emor.  The  Uovemor  and  Deputy  (Jovemor  change  every  two 
years.  The  elder  members  of  the  Board — that  is,  those  who  have 
passed  the  chair,  or,  in  other  wonls,  served  as  (Joverttor^fonn  a 
standing  committee  of  in<leli]itto  ;>o»'era  (no  precise  description  has 
ever  been  given  of  tlieiu).  and  this  committ.-e  is  calhsl  tiie  Com- 
mittee of  Treasury.     Some  iif  the  directors  relitu  anauaU\ ,  WW^j 
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oaaiieBj  it  is  Blwa<rii  tlie  yonne  onea;  thnse  who  have  served  as 
Uovurnnr  always  remun.  In  tLp  Knglii^li  Henxe.  no  banker  has  n 
chance  of  beconiing  a  bank  director.  The  mass  of  the  directurH 
are  merchants  of  eiperlenc^.  n'hn  have  iDfonuation  as  to  the  pres- 
ent course  of  trade,  and  as  to  the  cliaracter  and  woahh  of  mer. 
diants.  which  Is  invalualjlH  to  the  bank.  It  is  aHual!;  about 
twenty  yeara  from  the  time  of  a  man's  first  election  that  ho  arrives, 
as  it  iH  railed,  at  the  chair;  accordingly,  liank  directors,  when  first 
cho!<en  by  the  l}iianl,  are  comimratively  young  men.  The  mao- 
Bf^mi'iit  of  the  entire  publi':  debt  of  Ureat  Britain  is  In  the  Lands 
of  the  bonk,  for  wUch  it  receives  a  romiienaation  wbiuli  hai<  from 
time  to  time  varied  in  amount,  according  to  circuuistances. 

Banks,  Origin  ot — Banks  existed  in  <'hiDa,  Babylon.  Greece. 
Roiuo  and  other  natiuns  ton);  Itefore  thti  Christian  era,  but  the  ear- 
lii'-t  riTiirds  of  Kuropeun  Imnks  nciw  in  exintouw  art^  thiwe  of  the 
Itaiil;  of  Venice,  founded  A.  D.  1171 ;  the  Bunk  of  Barcdona  in  1401, 
the  Hank  of  Ueneva  in  14UT,  and  the  Bunk  of  AniHterdam  in  1009. 
The  uldiwt  Inuik-ncites  of  which  we  have  any  reconl  were  Issued  In 
(liiiia  as  far  l>a<-k  as  36.17  B.  ('.  I'he  popular  name  of  this  paiier 
cum'iiry  was  "flying  mimey"  or  "convenient  nicmey."  and  it  was 
in  form  similar  to  tlmt  of  American  Imuk-bills,  evivjit  in  the  addi- 
tion of  iiititlnus,  such  as  "  rnidu<-e  all  yon  con;  t<|wud  witli  econo- 
my." Tliiiy  Ixire  tlie  name  of  the  lianh.  number  of  the  ni>le.  valuo, 
place  of  LsHUe,  dale,  and  signature  i>f  the  |iri>|M'r  Imnk  otHi-ers. 
The  v:l1ud  was  in  sojue  castH  expressed  In  fijfun-s.  In  worilH.  and  In 
pictoriixl  representations  showini;  roJns  or  ingots  eijiiul  in  aiiMiunt 
to  the  face  value  of  tlie  pa|ier.  Tki'v  liore  also  a  iiotii:e  of  tlia 
penalties  of  couuti'rfeiting.  A  speciiiu-u  of  these  notes,  isHneil  In 
liimi  B.  (\.  is  on  exUililtion  In  tlie  Asiatic  Muwutn,  I4t.  I'eterHburg. 
It  is  priiiti-<t  iu  blue  ink  on  liaper  made  from  the  filn^r  of  tlie  mill- 
berrv-treu.  In  the  Mt^mjiotltan  Mnseuni  of  Art,  New  York,  tliere 
are  Italiyloniuii  tubh-bi  of  bankinfc  Iransai-lioiis  daliiig  back  t<i  the 
reign  of  Xelmi'liadaexzar.  The  earliest  of  t1it-se  tnlitetii  belon){'  to 
the  yi-nr  001  It.  0.  Tlie  earlieiA  known  Babylonian  liaiiking-hotiite 
is  Niitl  III  liu  that  of  Egibi  &  Co.,  a  honse  tliHt  sefms  to  have  acted 
as  a  Mirt  of  imiiertal  liaiiking  iiistitnliou  in  Babylon  from  the  time 
of  SennacherilMalmnt  700  Cc.)downtotliureignof  Darius,  31Q 
B,  C,  having  bi-^n  traceil  tlinmpU  five  generations.  Becamls  of 
Ibis  house,  on  clay  tulili't^  found  in  an  eiirtLen  jar  in  tlie  iii>if^1i. 
borhixid  of  Uilleh,  near  Babylon,  muv  bo  seen  iu  the  Britinli 
Miis.-um. 

Barber's  Pole.— The  spiral  ri'd  stripe  on  a  Urlter's  pole  is  said 
t(>  symlmlixe  the  winilin};  of  a  ribliuii  or  bondage  arouitd  the  ami  of 
a.  iHiIient  uiHin  whom  the  barlwr  had  oiHrratt-d  in  the  rapaeity  <>f 
tturi;iiiii.  In  former  times,  when  the  o|)eration  of  bleeding  wils  <>s. 
ti>iisivelv  practiced,  blood -letting  formeil  u  i>art  of  the  diUtei'  of  a 
barber.' 

Barbican,  a  watrh-lower  before  the  gate  of  a  castle  or  forliliiH] 
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tirai  nf  any  dvfonsivc  work,  bn  fmm  it  nn  (>n(>my  enalA  lie  ile- 
tvriofl  Bt  a  gn>at  ilUtHncc.  Ilu-rc  aru  a  fi-w  perTect  burliicmiM  rr- 
niaiiiinK  in  Rnfclanil.  iis  nt  Alnwick  anil  Warwick:  liiit  Ihi-  Im'si 
cxauipli-H  uf  it.  as  of  other  ]mrt»  of  liit-  fi>niHratii)iu<  nf  the  inlililli- 
■pf.i.  iin'  pmiHilily  tn  \<v  ii«'(i  In  tin-  town  «t  ('arraswaif.  Tlii- 
Hlni-I  mlli'.I  liorl)i(.-an.  in  I»tiiluii.  iii>ar  AlilcrsfcaH!  Stivct,  umrkH 
llic  Hilp  i>f  Hiicli  n  work  in  fniiit  of  'iiH-  of  tlic  (jatn*  iif  llic  old  lity. 

BarillA  in  uii  iiii|iiin-  curlHinnlf  of  luHla.  anA  in  tlic  inunufii'-tiirf 
of  Mmi>  iiiiil  <if  filiiss.  and  tnr  iiilier  purpiKiw  in  tlip  axis.  It  is  ]iri>- 
rnreil  fruoi  {ilaiilM  wliii'li  ffruw  in  Kali-marslim  or  otlii-r  |>laci-»  iimr 
iLf  >«a.  Ii  iH  .ilitHtnnl  liv  bnrninK  tht-  (ilanlH  nini'h  in  iIm'  muuk 
way  that  livu-wi'nii  are  Ijunii-il  njHin  llii'  e>»ft.a  iif  Scutluiid  In  nm- 
euro  ki'Ip.  Tbi-  grfutest  i|iiuntitiKt  «f  Iwrllla  are  pnMliio-d  in 
Spain  and  tLo  Kalt-aric  Is^ntidit,  lint  the  t'aiiary  l!<Ian<l:t.  Italy  and 
France  also  cuntribulv  a  |mrt.  Tbc  SiHinixh  'itarilla  If  tin-'nic»t 
esieeniMi.  esiiecially  that  tiriHlurtii  inmr  Alicuiitc.  'llw  uiarni- 
faotun-  of  liarilla  bat  (if  luti-  ycari  prfatly  dcrlinwl.  fr-HU  tbi- 
fact  tbat  WMia  can  now  Ik-  niaili-  artiHdally  fpoin  conMiimi  ni\X. 

Bashi-Bazoulca  an-  wild,  tiirbnlirnt  iroopiTH  in  tin'  scrvici'  nf 
Ibf  Sultan.  TIh'v  ari;  iii<.>llv  A^iaiio,  and  during  lli.-  Hii>-..i 
Turki:<b  war  in  1S.V1  bad  inmiv  t-ii<-.>i>m.'M  witli  the  l{ii:^-<Lnii-. 
Thev  fijjht  for  imv  and  pliind'.T,  and  an-  jtirailv  .lr.-ad.-d  ln- 
villa^rs.  In  mVi  li  whs  d.-ti-niiinisll.y  the  Britisd  «J..v<<niiii'-iii 
In  take  into  tlii-ir  pir  a  Tii  rkisb  cinitinjn-ut  to  aid  in  lli.<  opt-nt- 
tions  of  ibc  vrnr,  aixl  for  this  pnrgmM-  an  Indian  otficcT  wa.-*  planil 
in  chaip;  of  a  coriw  nf  Ita~ki-Ilax>>nk^;  Init  it  waj.  funtid  iitii-rly 
iiniHissibli;  tn  ri'diicu  tliPtn  t«  dlKciplilli-.  TUi-lr  ri-nicitv  wa-.-x- 
liibitctl  in  lli<- IV-n-ian  war.  l»it  ni.»t  rd.-nllt-Tvlvin  tbo'itiioMirrt- 
of  Botak.  wb.Tf.  in  Mav.  l«;il.  lUhU-r  Acbm.-t  Aifliu.  ib-v  sl.w 
over  t.OUO  dcf(-nMde>s  Bnl(;arlajb>  in  u  cbunb  in  whi.l'i  iluy 
had  KIHIirllt  Tpfugc. 

Basilica  wa.s  <iri|;inal1y  a  liall  in  whiili  lli.-  laws  wi-n-  lldIllilli^. 
terp<l  by  the  kliifT-  Auio'nfiili.'  Itiniuiu^^ii  iittiiintil  it-cbii-f  ini|H.n- 
anre.and  waHii'^-d  not  iHilyuKacourl  of  jiiMic.'.  but  a1:-i>ii>uionr- 
ket  and  nuvlin);-]>lB<-e  for  tlii'  truniuction  <>r  (^-ntral  l>ti-.iiii •'•>-. 
Tlu> earliest  fonn  of  tli*-  ba-ilica  was  uMrmtnre  oiwn  to  tb.- iiir. 
AurnmnatilbyaiH'ristyl.M'f.-olnnin'..  Kv.-ntiiully  anext.nial  wall 
was  substitulnl  for  tlic  ■1dunMl^:  tbcy.  if  <'ontinut.iI  at  all.  Ih-iu^' 
useil  only  as  a  .lei-onition.  and  i-oiitlniKl  t,fni-nillv  to  th.'  i-e.-tiliiiles. 
Theidvaof  thei'liriKtian  cbiircli  was  siigyesinl  by  ihi.-  form  of 
Iwirilira.  \Av  Aiim  .  |  Sinui-  twenty  of  tli>-si-  slmrtureH  are  known 
tn  have  vKJstiil  in  Itoni.-:  and  later  iTery  iimvinclal  t..wn.  i-ven 
those  nf  Hinall  extent,  liail  .-acb  its  batijipa.  an  thai  of  Poiiip'ii. 
Khkh  Ls  now  the  tii'ist  piTfi'.t  eiamiile.  Mill  ti-stifies.  Tin-  m.i-r 
ffeqiientetl  iiart  of  the  citv  wa!>  alwar<<  wlei-tHl  for  iis  >ile.  Smni' 
»f  tbnw  biiil.Hn|-s  wen-  of  vaM   sin-',  as  is  evi.len.'ed  by  tile  fii"1 


pnetor,  tliu  siultur^,  aud  their  ad\'ucate::.     li'  tUu  lalddiu  i&'^^v^  \W 
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t^rm  basilica  vta  also  applied  to  the  Uige  stmctarea  erecl«d  over 
tlic  tnmtm  nf  wrHODs  of  diutinction,  probablj  fmrn  their  reeein- 
blatioftn  Hmall  cliurcheiti  thus  tlie  tomb  of  Edward  the  Cnnfetnor, 
in  W'eHtminNter,  in  callfd  a  basilicA.  In  Italj,  and  particularly  in 
Koini>,  )UHny  of  the  rhurches  are  still  called  basiliche. 

Baailisk, — Ac^mliii^r  In  ancient  and  mediteval  writers  tlie  basi- 
lisli  wAHa  t«rriblt!cn!atLire.  Tlie  ancients,  Ualen  and  Pliny,  do- 
KcrilH-  it  an  n  HcriH-nt.  In  the  middle  ages  It  was  generally  repM- 
srtilml  an  more  of  a  lizard  in  appearance,  but  provided  with  ei^Ut 
iiiKli'ad  of  four  feet.  It  appears  tn  have  been  at  last  pr^ty  ctna- 
pli-iirly  identified  with  the  cnrkatricii,  whluli  was  lMlievc>d'  to  be 
iri'iiernled  lit  a  vttry  wonderful  manner,  being-  produrad  from  an 
egg  laid  by  an  extremely  old  eock  and  haCuhed  by  a  toad;  for 
whidi  ri'DKon  w(>  numetimcs  find  the  liasilisk  figured  with  some- 
Ihinj;  like  a  mck's  head.  The  baHJlisk  was  tho  kinj;  of  dragong 
anil  HiTjieutN,  all  of  wliicii  Ifft  their  prey  tn  It  whenever  it  ap- 
priioclii'il.  It  liihabiuil  tbn  dcxerta  of  Africa,  and.  indeed,  could 
oiilv  inlialiit  a  desert,  for  its  breath  burned  up  all  vegetation,  the 
ficsli  fi'll  rmni  the  Imne^nf  an.v animal  with  which  Itcanie  In  con- 
tai'1.  uiid  itH  very  look  wan  fatal  to  life;  but  a  brave  man  eould 
vi'iiiiiri'  into  a  cautions  contest  with  it  by  the  use  of  a  mirror, 
ivhji'li  n'tii'cled  luirk  its  deadly  glance  upon  itself.  The  bBsiliak 
ni'i'iipii'H  ail  imimnunt  jilnec  in  mime  of  the  legends  of  the  HaintB, 
iLtxl  l'o|)i-  l>if>  IV  iseuid  to  liave  <ielivcred  Rome  from  a  basilisk 
whole  bn<utli  canM-<l  a  deadly  i«*lilence. 

Basques  urn  a  tdmple.  brave  and  indeiiendent  people,  who  front- 
earlii!nt  times  have  inhaliit<>d  l>oth  slo)>er<  of  the  Pyrenees  Mount- 
nins.  Their  farly  history  lit  unknown,  lint  they  are  supposed  to 
l>e  tiio  descendants  nf  the  ancient  ll>eri,  who  imce  occupied  the 
wliole  of  the  ]H'niiisuls.  The  Basqui^s  are  a  mbust  and  active 
rail-,  cif  dnrker  complexion  than  the  Stinniardx,  and  their  womea 
are  lH>autifu1  and  shille<l  in  all  outdtmr  work.  Their  dwellinn 
an-  Kcalten^l  over  all  the  heights  of  the  Pyrenees,  an<i  they  have 
but  few  cities  or  villoKCS.  They  numlie'r  alwut  8O0.00O,'  aome- 
what  less  than  a  fourth  of  IhinnumlH-r  living  on  the  French  side 
orthenionntainHBiid  the  others  on  the  S|>uniNh  s<te.  They  have 
iK-en.  through  the  different  ages,  noininall.v  under  the  control  of 
the  Carthaginiuns.  the  Komans.  the  tinths.  the  Saracens,  the 
Frenc'h  and  the  Simnish:  but  they  have  never  really  iieen  eon. 
(|uen'<i,  nor  have  their  iH-cuiiar  rlianicleristics  bet-n  in  any  WitT 
chunired.  Their  laiiguai.'e.  wiiich  ts different  fmmund  old(-r  than 
other  languajori'H  of  Kurope.  is  pn'si'rred  among  them  in  its  pristine 
purity.  I'nlitically  they  are  divideil  into  districts,  eacli  of  which 
cliooses  annually  an  alcalde,  who  is  both  a  (jvil  and  a  military 
olltcerand  a  menilierof  the  Supreme  Junta,  which  meelx  every 
yi'nr  for  deli  Iteration  on  mailers  of  gi-neral  interest,  rntil  1876 
the  Itiisipies  n^aineil  a  st-parnte  constitution  |runranteeing  thf  ni 
nitiiiy  imliticnl  nnil  flucal  privilegeH  not  p>i«ie»wMl  by  the  rest  <)r 
Spaini  but  on  the  Huppreasion  of  the  Carlisl  insurrectioiii  whicl) 
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had  all  aloii|;  its  stmnghold!!  in  the  BB!U|iie  Provincfs  uid  in  Na- 
varre, tlie  old  iimminitii^  w<>r«  al)olislit!d,  I'be  Basques  were 
known  to  tbo  Komaii»  ftx  the  ('Hntabri. 

Bastile.— The  famuii-i  French  prison  Itnown  by  tbis  name  was 
originally  the  t'astle  of  Paris,  and  wbh  built  bv  order  of  flmrles 
V.  between  1870  and  1388.  Bn  a  dcfeose  agatnnt  the  Enelish. 
Wben  it  cwiie  to  be  used  as  a  State  priMiii  it  was  |ip>v idea  with 
vast  bulwarks  and  ditches.  Thu  Ba«tilu  bail  four  towers,  of  flvo 
Hlories  each,  on  each  of  its  lar^r  sides,  anil  il  was  partly  iu  tbeije 
towers  and  partly  iu  underground  cellars  that  the  prisons  were 
situated.  It  wasc'pable  of  coutaiiiiriK  seventy  to  eighty  prisoners. 
a  nuuil)er  fre(|ueiitly  rtwched  during  the  reigiis  r)f  Louis  XIV  and 
I^mis  XV.  the  uiajority  of  theiu  being  jierHons  of  the  hisher 
ranks.  The  Bastilo  was  destroyed  by  a  mob  on  the  I5tll  of  Jiily. 
17)^.  and  the  Governor  and  a  iiuui1>eT  of  his  officers  were  killed. 
Un  itH  site  now  stands  tbe  Column  of  July,  erected  iu  ineuiorj  of 
the  patriots  i>r  17H0  and  1U30. 

BatracbomyoniachiA. — \  serio-comic  poem  in  Greek,  describing 
a  battle  lietweeu  frogs  juid  mice.  Tbe  Hiitborsliip  h«n  lieen 
B.scribed  In  Homer,  with  whose  works  it  has  Ikh-'h  gi-nerally  printed. 
It  is  a  [Hirody  of  the  IlUid.  in  whicii  the  mililary  pre|«rBtiitns  and 
rontesls  of  froi^  and  mice,  with  single  combats,  inlen'ention  of 
the  goils  and  other  Homeric  circumstances  ant  described  with 
much  humor. 

Bayeanx  TApestry,  The,  is  a  web  of  canvas  or  linen  cloth 
upon  which  is  embroidered,  in  wimlen  tlireniis  of  various  c<)iors.  a 
represenlaliiin  i>f  the  iiivo-sion  anil  ciinqaest  of  Enj^lanil  by  the 
Koniians.  The  canvatt  is  214  feet  long  bv  20  inches  broad, 
and  is  preserved  in  the  public  library  at  fiayeaux,  Trmlitlon 
asserts  that  it  is  the  work  of  Matilda,  wife  of  William  tbe 
Comiueror,  and  it  is  believed  that  if  she  did  not  actually 
stitch  tbe  whole  of  it  with  her  own  hands,  she  at  leiist  look 
part  in  it,  and  directed  tlie  execution  of  it  by  her  maids,  and 
afterward  presented  it  to  the  Cathedra)  of  Bayeaux  as  a  token  of 
Iter  appreciation  of  the  etTective  u.iHisian<'e  which  ilH  bishop,  IKlo. 
rendered  her  husluind  at  the  battle  of  Hastings.  Rome  aiiTi(|UHri- 
ans  contend  that  it  was  not  the  work  of  (jueen  ifatilda  iilie  wife 
of  the  Coni|Uer.ir).  who  di.ii  in  KIM;),  but  of  the  Empri'ss  Mntil.la 
{(hedaughterof  Henry  I),  who  died  in  116T.  The  tajs'stry  con- 
tains, beside  the  figures  of  MVi  quadrupeds,  binlH.  splimxes,  eii',. 
the  figures  of  02=)  men,  203  horses.  .I,)  dogn,  8T  buildings,  41  ships 
and  boats,  and  411  trees— in  all.  1.012  ligares.  It  is  divided  into 
72  distinct  c<mi part  merits,  each  representing  one'  [larlii'ulHr  his- 
torical occurrence,  aud  Is'aring  an  explanatory  I.atiu  itiscripiion. 
A  tree  is  usually  chosen  to  divide  the  principal  events  from  ea.'h 
other.  This  pictorial  history — for  so  it  may  be  calleil — fjlves  nn 
exact  and  minute  |>ortrailure  of  the  manners  and  custinus  of  the 
timm;  and  it  has  lieen  remarked  that  tbe  arms  and  liiiblis  of  ilie 
Normans  tin  identical  witli  Wuk^  ul  tbe  Danes  as  they  api>ciii  in 
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the  miniatnre  paintings  of  a  manascript  of  the  time  of  King  Cnat 
in  the  British  Museum. 

Bay,  Symbolism  of. — The  leaves  of  the  bay-tree,  by  wbich 
name  are  known  a  number  of  trees  and  shrubs,  have  from  early 
times  been  associated  with  popular  superstitions  and  usages.  They 
have  adorned  houses  and  churches  at  Christmas  along  with  ever- 
greens; and  sprigs  of  bay,  as  well  &s  laurel,  have  been  wom  in 
the  hat  or  wreathed  around  the  head  in  token  of  rejoicing  or  of 
some  meritorious  deed.  The  withering  of  bay-trees  was  reckoned 
an  omen  of  death,  according  to  Shake.speare.  Thus.  Richard  II: 
•  •  'Tis  thought  the  King  is  dead;  we  will  not  stay.  The  bay-trees  in 
our  country  all  are  withered."  *'  Parkinson's  Garden  of  iflowers," 
pul)]ished  in  1629,  says:  "  The  bay-leaves  are  necessary  both  for 
evil  uses  and  for  physic,  both  for  the  sick  and  for  the  sound,  both 
for  the  living  and  the  dead.  It  serveth  to  adorn  the  house  of  Qod 
as  well  as  man ;  to  crowne  or  enriche,  as  with  a  garland,  the  heads 
of  the  living;  and  to  strike  and  deck  forth  the  bodies  of  the  dead; 
so  that  from  the  cradel  to  the  grave  we  still  have  need  of  it." 

Beating  the  Bounds  is  an  expressitm  used  in  England  to  desig- 
nate  peri<xiical  surveys,  which  are  made  for  the  preservation  of 
the  ancient  boundaries  of  parishes.  The  clergyman  of  the  parish, 
with  the  parochial  officerr  and  other  i)ari8hioners,  followed  by  the 
boys  of  the  parish  sch(M)l  headed  by  their  master,  go  in  proces- 
sion, on  Holy  Thursday  or  Ascension  Day,  to  the  different  parish 
boundaries,  which  boundaries  the  boys  strike  with  i)eeled  willow 
wands  that  they  bear  in  their  hands;  hence  the  expression  '*  l>eatiug 
the  bounds."  In  olden  times  the  Iwating  was  not,  however,  always 
confined  to  the  boundaries;  but  when  it  was  desired  io  preser\'e 
evidence  of  particular  boundaries,  the  boys  themselves,  or  one  of 
them,  was  l>eaten.  and  received  a  stut€»d  fee  for  the  castigation  out 
of  the  parish  funds.  It  was  thought  tbat  the  impression  made  on 
the  lx)y*s  memory  by  the  whipping  was  calculated  to  have  a  bene* 
ficial  effect  on  the  preservation  of  his  evidence. 

Beer,  Origin  of. — The  Germans,  (i a uls  and  Bretons  manufactured 
beer  from  barley  and  wheat  as  far  back  as  there  are  any  written 
records  regarding  them.  Tacitus  tells  us  that  beer  was  a  common 
beverage  of  the  (lermans  when  he  wrote,  in  the  first  century.  We 
jearn  from  Pliny  that  "The  people  of  Spain,  in  particular,  brew 
this  liquor  so  well  that  it  will  keep  a  long  time."  He  describes  it 
as  made  from  corn  and  water.  The  earliest  of  Greek  writers 
speak  of  wine  made  from  barley,  and  of  the  art  of  making  it  as 
derived  fn)m  the  Egyptians.  It  is  believed  that  Archilocus,  the 
Parian  poet,  who  lived  al>out  700  B.  C,  referred  to  beer-drinking 
when  he  depicted  the  follies  and  vicious  indulgences  of  his  time 
In  the  ancient  writings  of  China  reference  is  made  to  a  fermented 
drink  called  "sam-shix),"  made  fn>m  rice.  When  it  was  first  in- 
vented is  unknown,  but  it  was  probablv  long  before  the  Christian 
p:ra. 

BcbiStpn.  Sacred  Rock  of.— The  PersiftQ  King,  Parjus  Uys- 
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tMpis.  about  -Wl  B,  ('.  ordered  h  number  of  inxcrijiiions  to  lie 
made  on  a  rock  ral1>>il  M<iuiit  Racixtaniiti,  wLii'li  xtoiid  nt«r  llii> 
tow'iiof  BehLitiiD. or  Hairlii--<(an.  The  liues nn-  in  three  UnfruH]^eK— 
Persian.  Ralij-IoDk  and  SrTihic— and  un-  nn  llu-  fare  «r  tlit-  nick 
three  liuDtlnil  fiiH  fniin  Iho  i;round.  Tht>  inHcrilitioiiH  |rive  the 
l,i'neal<i);yiir  Darius  Tor  ei)rht  generationK.andrenmnl  the)>riivin(VN 
of  hiH  euipire  and  Iiih  varioux  achieveinentn.  Thu  monnri'h  is  nl:«> 
pirKiriallr  Teiinwnml  enued  with  a  bow.  hiit  fiml  iijHin  1)in 
IinNitrUe'ligiirenf  aman,  while  nine  n-lx'lii  chained  tniri'ther  l>y 
the  neeic  Manil  humlity  before  him.  The  rocli  n|>(in  wliii'li  thetm 
inscriptiooa  were  luaite  riKt-x  In  a  heif;ht  of  1,700  feet  un  ime  Hide, 
and  iH  now  linnwn  nn  the  ^!acred  V/kV  ut  BehlsTiin. 

Bellerophon.— Acenrdinii;  to  Oreeli  lei't'iid  Bellerophon  was  tlie 
son  of  tilauciiK  and  pmuistm  of  Sisrphus,  and  was  endoweil  by 
tUe  fcoda  with  f.T'-at  manlv  ripir  and  iM'anty.  Anthea.  the  wifi'  n'f 
I*nBtuB.  King  nf  Arpis,  \>ec(uiie  enainoreil  of  hiio;  but  tlie  virtu- 
ous youth  rrjPCtiDK  a"  her  advanreit.  Iiate  nceupied  the  jilaee  of 
love  in  the  iKwwiin  nf  tht*  dimppointed  ijueen,  aiitl  k\u-  ami.-ttii  hiiu 
tn  ProEtus  of  an  alteniiit  on  her  honor.  This  induceil  thi'  kiu({  to 
xend  Beilemplion  In  inleles,  Kiag  nf  I.yeia,  with  a  H-nti-it  inesna^-. 
After  being  entertuiniit  at  the  court  nine  days  he  d<>liv-en:<l  the 
letter,  which  cimtaiueil  a  re(|iipst  thnt  luliatew  wnuld  <'BUse  the 
youth  to  Ix-  Ktain,  Ah  Belleroidinn  was  ids  frue!<t,  this  biliali-s  was 
reluctant  lo  do.  and  lie  oaiw<|uently  itiiiHiMil  u|>«d  the  y.i.itli  the 
M-eininfrlj  im|H>ssilili'  task  of  Hlaying  the  fnmiidaiile  t'liiuiitra. 
Vetleroiihon,  tnounteil  on  the  winded  cteMl  Pi-^'usu>:.  givi-n  liini  by 
Pallas,  afirendeil  inin  tin-  air  and  siicreeiltil  In  slayinj;  tlie  n.nii-liT 
with  Iiix  arrows.  He  was  ilien  sent  liy  Kini;  Inliati's  al:aill^t  ilm 
Amazons,  whom  he  ilefeated.  On  his'wny  lioiiii'  he  iloiriyiil  an 
andmscade  of  I.yrjans  whi<'h  h>)>ute«  hail  h.<  for  his  ih-stnu'tinn. 
The  king  now  )i.-riTivinir  liim  to  !«■  nf  tlie  mcc  nf  the  i!<i<U,  ]iv\n 
hiiu  in  Lycia.  ):iviiii;  liim  his  <iBUirbier  am)  half  the  myitl  dignity, 
and  the  iieople  lieslnwed  utKin  him  a[i  aniph'  timfi,nitiii  nru1>te 
and  plantation  land.  Ile1len>]ihnn  at  lift  airi'mptiil.  1>y  lui'iiiis  nf 
IVgasns.  tn  anrend  to  heaven:  liut  .lupiler,  Imi-ii^t'd  a<  his  IhiM- 
ni^,  sent  an  ins«'(t  tn  sting  Die  siecii.  ivlii<'h  Iliini;  its  rider  in  ibe 
earth,  where  he  wandered  in  ssilitude  and  meluut'holv  until  his 
death. 

Benedick. — \  term  rommnniv  umhI  tn  allusion  tn  a  marrird 
num.  taken  fmrn  U.-iii-di<-k.  u  vounj;  lonl  nf  i'a.iua,  wbn  in  Slmki- 
slN^are's  -MnHi  Adn  Almm  Xntbing"  marrii-s  H..iilrir,.  «ri..r  a 
•■■•urtuhip  of  wit  and  raiilprv.  It  is  now  geneniliv  written  li'ni-- 
dict. 

Benedict,  Saint,  waii  l>t>m  at  Xursia,  in  I'mbria.  Italy,  in  4^0 
A.  1)..  nf  a  rifdi  and  res[iected  fuiuilv.  .At  an  early  age  he  luimiie 
dissatisfieii  with  the  in-tnirtinn  which  he  was  rweivinj.'  :it  Mb.KiI, 
and  l>elieving  thnt  nnlv  in  the  hnli-  seienea  of  wilitBrv  iii.-.litaH..n 
-■nuld  a  safe  refuge  fr..ni  (li..  sins  nf  the  times  W  found,  he  ivlin'd 
fu  a  dewrtod  country  lying  nu  a  lukc.     Here,  in  u  euveni  l^widcly 
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afterward  received  the  name  of  the  Holy  Qrotto),  he  dwelt  for 
three  years,  until  his  fame  spread  over  the  country,  and  multitudes 
came  to  see  him.  He  was  now  ap|x)inted  abbot  of  a  neigliboring 
monastery,  but  soon  left  it,  as  the  morals  of  the  half- wild  monki 
were  not  severe  enough  for  his  taste.  He  drew  crowds  of  wair- 
derers  about  him.  and  wealthy  Romans  also  placed  their  sons 
under  his  care,  anxious  that  they  should  l)e  trained  for  a  spiritual 
life.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  found  twelve  cloisters,  over  each  ai 
which  he  placed  a  superior.  Along  with  a  few  folloi^'ers  lie 
founded  a  monastery  on  Mtmte  C'assino,  near  Naples,  aften^'ard 
on(^  of  the  richest  and  most  famous  in  Italy.  Here  he  extirpated 
the  lingering  relics  of  jmganism,  and  had  his  celebrated  interview 
with  Totila,  King  of  the  Goths,  to  whom  he  spoke  frankly  and 
sharply  on  his  errt^rs.  The  monaftteries  which  were  founded  by 
Benedict  were  simply  religious  colleges,  intended  to  develop  a 
high  spiritual  character  which  might  l)eneficially  influence  the 
world.  Saint  Benedict  was  the  founder  of  monasticisni  in  the 
west.     He  died  March  21,  543. 

Benedictines,  a.s  the  order  of  monks  were  called  who  followed 
the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  are  regarded  as  the  main  agents  in  the 
spread  of  Christianity,  civilization  and  learning  in  the  west.  At 
one  time  the  order  is  said  to  have  had  as  many  &s  37,000  monas- 
teries, and  counted  among  their  branches  the  great  Order  of 
Clugny,  founded  about  910;  the  still  greater  Order  of  the  Cister- 
cians, founded  in  the  following  century;  the  congregations  of 
Monte  Cassino  in  1408,  of  St.  Vanne  in  1600,  and  of  St.  Maur  oa 
the  Loire  in  1627.  All  the  Benedictine  houses  in  France  wen 
affiliated  to  this  last  congregation.  Among  the  monks  of  St.  Maor 
were  many  noted  scholars,  an<l  the  services  they  rt»ndered  to  liter- 
ature it  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate.  At  the  Kevohition  in 
1792  the  Benedictines  were  suppre.s.sed  in  France  and  their  splen- 
did conventual  buildings  were  de.stroye<l,  but  the  order  vras  re- 
vivcud  later.  Most  of  the  richest  ablK-ys  and  all  the  cathedral  prior- 
ies (excepting  Carlisle)  in  England  belonged  to  the  Benedictines, 
and  they  had  numerous  mona.steries  in  Scotland.  The  Benedict- 
ines gai*ne<l  great  distinctions  in  both  Italy  and  Uermany — in  the 
former  as  literati,  jurists  and  physicians,  and  in  the  latter  as  pro- 
moters of  education  and  as  the  founders  of  mediaeval  scholasticism. 
As  early  as  1354  this  order  could  boast  of  having  numl^ered  among 
itfl  followers  24  iwihjs.  200  cardinals,  7,(MX)  archbishojw,  15,000 
bishops,  1,560  canonized  saints,  and  5,000  holy  i»ers<ms  judged 
worthy  of  canonization,  besides  20  empresses,  47  kings,  above  SO 
queens,  20  sons  of  em|>erors,  48  sons  of  kings,  1(X)  princesses,  and 
an  immense  numlx.»r  of  the  nobility.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the 
order  had  15,107  monasteries,  of  which  only  5,000  were  left  after 
the  Refonnaticm,  and  there  are  now  not  more  than  WX).  They 
were  commonly  style<l  the  "Black  Monks"  from  their  dress,  a 
long  black  gown  with  a  cowl  or  hood  of  the  same,  and  a  scapulaiy. 
The  rule  of  St.  Benedict  was  much  loss  severe  than  that  which 
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the  eaateni  awrtica  followed.  Beside  implirit  obedience  to  tlieir 
BuperioiB,  the  Benedictines  were  In  Khun  Uiighter.  to  hi>1d  no  pri- 
vate pro])ertv,  to  live  sparelv,  lo  exercine  hoHpitality,  and,  alxivu 


diction  and  autlioritv  of  the  tw^^lar  iiia^Htrate  in  rcKpect  of  ci 
ami  oSenHOH.  Thin  was  called  "Benefit  of  the  I'leTjCV."  If  a 
priext  or  "  clerk  "  happeneil  to  lie  impiit*oned  bj*  tlie  M-i-iilor  ami 
on  a  criminal  rliar^.  hi:  wan.  on  the  demand  of  the  liir-hi>]i.  in- 
Btaiitly  delivered  up  without  any  fnrther  inquimtlon — not  to  In-  let 
loKBe  upon  the  :;ouimuuity,  it  ix  tnie,  liut  t"  l>e  di-taineil  Uy  the  or- 
dinary till  ho  had  either  purged  biuinelf  from  Ibe  offeiw,  or.  Iinv- 
iiig  failed  to  do  so,  bad  lieen  dej^raded.  In  the  reicn  uK'iitiiined 
this  was  80  far  altered  that  the  prisoner  linil  fimt  to  be  arrniKneii, 
hut  could  arrest  judj^ii^nt  by  plea,  declining  the  jurisdiilioneilber 
liefom  or  after  conviction.  At  first  the  test  of  adniiwion  tit  this 
Hin^^lar  privile)^  was  the  eleriral  dreks  and  tonsure;  but  in  coiin<e 
of  time  all  who  could  read — amarkiif  ^mt  leai'njn);  in  (hose  ilays 
— whether  of  the  clergy  or  laitv,  were  alion-etl  the  privilege, 
laymen,  however,  could  only  claun  it  once,  anil  ii])ciii  dointf  at) 
were  burned  on  ibe  luuiil  anil  disrhnrjred.  He  was  then  trietl  by 
the  biflbop  and  usually  acquittnl.  even  thnngh  he  had  been  pre- 
vionaly  convicted  either  by  hid  country  or  IiIh  own  confession.  By 
this  acquittal  the  olTender  was  reHtnre<l  to  his  lilierly.  hi^cmlit 
and  hia  property — iu  short,  in  the  eye  of  the  law  hn  iiei'suje  n  new 
mid  innocent  person.  The  text  of  rending  was  apT>li<-<l  as  follows: 
(In  oonviction.  the  felon  deinaii<li<d  bis  clerfry.  wlierenpon  h  linnk 
(i-iiiuinonly  a  Pwilter)  was  ]i«t  into  his  biuid,  which  be  w^s  re- 
qiiireil  to  read,  wlien  the  judge  deinaniled  of  the  hisboji's  i-iniimiK- 
snry.  Ltgit  at  clirir.}i»T  If  the  answer  wa.f  simply  trgit.  the  iiris- 
oner  was  burned  on  the  band  nnd  dischargeili  but  if  it  was  jcim 
Irgit,  he  suffered  the  punishment  due  to  bis  offense.  Piiring  llie 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  the  lienelit  of  cler)cy  was  extendeil  to  all  ]ht- 
Bons  convicted  of  clergyable  offenses,  wlietlier  they  c.-iiuKI  mid  or 
not,  bat  it  was  diHrretionorv  with  the  judge  wlieilicr  n  Uni'  or  im- 
prisonment wbm  i  nil  icted.  The  lienetit  of  clerjfy  was  totally  uIkjI- 
ieihed  during  the  reign  of  Oeortf  IV. 

Beowulf  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  epi<:  ikicui  desi'ri|>tive  of  k^reixliirv 
eventsreferring  to  the  Teutonic  riic-es  in  nlxiiii  the  midille  of  tli>^ 
fifth  centnr;^.  The  (HB)iu».'ripl  of  thi;  ii.«'iii  wliicli  is  iii  tbe 
Cottonian  Library  consixtH  of  two  [H)rtioiis,  writti'U  at  dilTiTftit 
times  and  by  different  hands,  and  is  luunifeslly  a  coj.y  exii-iitiil 
probably  aliout  tbe  liej^nning  of  the  (eighth  renturj  fnnu  an  oliler 
and  far  completer  version  of  the  {xietn.  It  U  one  of  the  grivtest 
literary  and  philological  curiositii-s,  aiidoneof  tbemost  reinarhable 
htslorical  monunientii  in  exiMenci'.  Much  learned  lalxir  bus  Ih-i-u 
bestowe<l  ujion  (his  strange  relic,  'fhv  following  is  a  lirii'f  out  line  of 
the  story:  Beowitlf  is  introiluued  to  us  preparing  (or  a  pimlical  ad- 
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^'cnture.  Then  the  scone  changes,  and  the  Palac«  of  Hrothgar  riMi 
bffore  us.  Here  the  Danish  Kin^  has  assembled  his  warriorB,  and 
holds  a  feast  unconscious  of  his  deadly  ])eril.  Grendel,  a  mi^htr 
huntiT  of  ihe  niurslies,  malignant  and  cruel,  hears  the  sounds  of 
revelry,  and  stealing  into  the  palace  after  dark,  when  the  feaat  is 
over,  he  seizes  and  destroys  thirty  of  the  sleeping'  th^M. 
Twelve  years  pass  iK'fore  the  outrage  is  avenged.  Beowulf  lias 
heard  of  the  crimes  of  the  monster  and  comes  with  his  Ueats 
(Jutes)  to  inflict  punishment.  The  inevitable  fea^  follows  his 
nrrivul,  and  that  night,  when  the  shadows  of  darkness  Lave  fallen, 
(JnMulel  comes  swiftly  to  the  ]>alace  from  the  misty  luoors  and 
assails  Beowulf.  A  fierce  struggle  ensues,  but  the  monster  is 
builled  and  obliged  to  flee.  Nt^xt  day  a  second  feast  is  held  in 
honor  of  the  hero's  success,  and  that  night  the  mother  of  the 
monster  secretly  enters  and  destroys  one  of  the  kind's  dearest 
tJmjiiH.  BtMjwulf  undertakes  to  avenge  him,  and  with  the  help  of 
a  magic  sword,  which  came  into  his  grasp,  he  flrst  slavs  the 
niotlier  and  then  destroys  (irendel.  B<H)wulf  then  returns  "home, 
and  eventually  succeeds  to  the  thnme  on  the  death  of  his  kins- 
man, lligelac. 

Berbers  are  tril>es  inhabiting  the  moantainons  regions  of 
Barbary  an<l  the  northern  ])ortions  of  the  Great  Desert.  They 
were  originally  a  branch  of  the  Semitic  stock,  and  notwithstana- 
ing  the  fact  that  in  consecjueni'o  of  having  Inien  conquered  in  suc- 
cession i)y  the  Pha^nicians,  Romans,  Vandals  and  Arabs  they  have 
be<-nme  to  some  extent  a  mixed  race,  they  still  retain,  in  great 
]>art,  their  distinctive  peculiarities.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
l>etwe«*n  three  and  four  milli<m  of  these  ])eople.  They  are  of 
ine<lium  stature,  s])arely  but  strongly  built,  and  their  compiesion 
varies  from  a  red  to  a  yellow  !>n>wn.  They  live  in  clay  huts  and 
t«fnts,  but  in  the  larger  villages  they  have  stone  houses.  They 
])ractice  agriculture,  and  have  henls  of  sheep  and  cattle.  They  work 
the  mines  of  inm  ami  lead  in  the  Atlas  Mountains,  and  they  manu- 
facture nule  airricultunil  im])lements,  as  well  as  swords,  guns  and 
gun|M)w<ler.  They  f<jnnerly  professed  Christianity,  but  are  now 
followers  of  Mohannned.  In  dis])ositi(m  they  are  cruel,  suspicious 
and  implacable,  and  are  usually  at  war  among  themselves  or  with 
their  neigh Ixjrs.  The  name  by  which  they  call  themselves,  smd 
wliieh  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  is  Amasdgh,  or 
Mazigh,  Mazys.  Amoshagh,  Imoshagh,  etc.,  acconlinff  to  the 
l(M'ality,  and  whether  singular  or  plural.  Ihey  formed  the  larger 
portion  c)f  the  ]K)pulation  inhabiting  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  from  Kgypt  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  till  the  eleventh 
century;  but  on  the  great  Arab  immigrations,  whi<rh  then  tooik 
place,  they  were  driven  to  the  Atlas  Mountains  and  to  the  deeeit 
regions,  where  they  now  live. 

Berchta.— Acconling  to  (ierman  mythology,  Berchta  was  the 
name  given  in  the  sf)uth  of  (fermany  and  Switzerland  to  a 
spiritual  being  who  was  apparently  the  same  as  the  Uulda  of  North 


nermanr.  Orlginallv-  slic  rppreaentpd  nne  n/  the  kindly  ami 
t)«nij>ti  H<ip<«tH  of  ibii  iinhefn  {xiwerH,  but  f vpnliiaJly  ehe  became 
an  objti't  nt  terror  and  a  buKliear  tn  fri(;lili-n  ciii^fit'n.  The  laiil 
Aaj  lit  tlif  jear  is  axcribed  twcred  tn  her,  ami  ax  idif  han  thf  over- 
Hi^ht  of  Hpinnem,  Klie  det-troi's  any  flax  that  ulie  tiiiilH  left  on  thi- 
iliHtafl  on  that  day.  Oatineal  pn^l  or  p<ilta(R'  niiil  tiKli  is  the  jirt-- 
t-Tfibed  fare  with  n-hirh  her  fe»tival  in  liriii.  If  slie  catches  any 
persiiD  (falin|c  other  food  on  that  day  fbn  ciitK  tlli-lil  ll|>-  lillx  iheiV 
{iaiitii'he»  with  rbonped  xtraw  and  other  such  a^-eulile  ixuttlnfr. 
and  thifn  M-wa  up  ib«  wound  with  a  ]i]i>WKhare  for  a  nctilh-  anil 
an  iron  chain  for  a  thread.  She  is  alwi  in  Miiiie  plaeiti  the  i|uii'ii 
of  orifketa.  Sbe  ia  reprewnieil  as  having;  an  iiiiiu<iiH-ly  larjre  font 
and  an  imn  none.  It  ia  probable  that  Ibe  nmnennix  I'torii'!'  of  ilif 
"  Wbit*:  LjuIv  "  who  apiieurs  in  uolile  houses  at  nielli,  ri'i'ks  and 
nurwH  tlie  cliildreu  and  wrts  an  llie  NTunrdian  aiifrel  of  the  mi-c 
liave  tbeir  ori^n  in  Ibe  uiictent  lientlii'n  ^>i)d>-ss  IhTilila. 
Ben-hta  ia  the  orl^nal  form  of  thp  name  Bi'rtha,  ami  is  f  I'-uii  the 
HBiue  root  as  the  Engltah  name  bright,  and  means  '-sbiniii^'." 
■■white.'' 

Bible,  English  TranslAtioni  of.— Between  the  ei>:lilli  tiiid  it-ntli 
ceulurieM  jKirtionHof  llie  Ilible  were  transtaled  i[ito  Ali^l<>-SiiM>n 
hj  Aldbt'Iin.  V^Un.  Bede,  and  olbers.  In  I'.IH)  an  KiiL'iisli  ver- 
sion of  the  PsaliiiH  was  made.  Wytliffe's  version  of  tin-  Xi>iv  'I'l's- 
tament  was  finisbwl  in  1B«0.  and  a  little  biter  he  cuuijileii-il  tlie 
Uld.  The  wven  IH-Iiitentiu1  PsaliuH  were  B]iiinreiitlv  jiHnieil  in 
1505.  Beforv  15-2U.William  Tyudale  bad  eom]<leti-<r  un  Knu'li^li 
translation  of  tin-  New  Ti'stanVnt.  In  the  l>ei;iiJiiiiit-  <>f  liuit  v,  nr 
tbey  were  secretly  coDVeyed  to  Enjilaud  fninj  tlii'  tMNiiuViiT, 
wlien-  the  translation  liail  \n-rn  made,  wlieri-  tliev  wi'if  l-iiiylit  ii]i 
and  burned.  Tlie  escelleiice  of  liis  translulinn  is  eviditioKl  liy 
tbe  fact  that  in  our  present  version  a  very  tarp'  iHiriimi  of  tin- 
New  TeHtnnipnt  Is  taken  ttrbnlim  fmni  Tvndide'?.  tran>lniiriii.  In 
1535  the  first  Knvllsli  version  of  the  wbob'  Dilile  was  i>iililUI>i-<l 
by  Miles  Covenlale.  a  friend  of  Tvnclale's,  and  was  dniiniied  lo 
Henry  Vlll.  Between  ibat  year  aiid  15.57  M-veral  ver^•■■•ll^  i>l  the 
Bil)le  were  (iriiiii-d.  but  thev  were  ill  the  trriiiter  |iirl  n-visioii>  i-l' 
Tvudale's  pn-vious  worlc.  Tlie  (feneva  Uil>le.  or,  us  Ih-si  lio.nMi. 
the  Breeches  Bil)le.  a)iueBn-<l  in  XXT..  It  was  tnuiKlated  liv  mv 
eral  English  divined  w)io  had  ded  to  tleiieva  to  escii|><-  from  ilic 

KL-rsccutiona of  Bloodf  Mary,  and  reeeiviil  the  luone  of  linei'li.^ 
ibic  on  apeount  of  the  ri'iiderimc  of  (ieni'sls  iii.  ';  "Tlnti  the 
eyes  of  both  nl  them  were  "Hiened,  and  they  knew  tlmt  tiiry  n  (■!■.■ 
naked,  and  tbey  sewed  tif[-ire<-  leaves  to^-lber  am',  uiadr  tiieui- 
selvfs  brnv/ien."  The  Bislio)is'  Bible  was  |)ulil1sliiil  in  Lmdon  in 
irm.  Tlie  text  of  tliis  was  e(Hn|ianxl  trilli  the  ori,;iiuil  liy  i-Itrbl 
bishops  and  seven  other  si-bolars  of  n-pututiou,  wlio  n|>'|s'iided 
their  initials  to  ihelr  n's|ierllve  tasks.    In  15.---J  iipiH-anil.  at  Itlieim-. 

tievend  Itumon  Catholic  exiles,  and  iu  Iti(#-'1U  a  siiuilur  veibiou 
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of  the  Old  Testament  at  Douay.  They  form  the  standard  English 
Scriptures  of  tlie  Roman  Catholics,  being  generally  known  as  the 
Douay  Bible.  }^  July,  1604,  King  James  appointed  fifty-four 
Hcbolars  to  pre})are  a  new  version  of  the  Bible.  Only  forty-seren 
accepted  the  a])pointment,  and  the  result  of  their  labors  was  the 
publication  in  1610  of  the  version  known  as  ''King  James' Bible,'* 
which  has  been  in  common  use  from  that  time  to  this,  slightlT 
modified  by  the  revision  prepared  by  the  most  learned  Englisli 
and  American  scholars  a  few  years  ago. 

Billines,  Josh,  the  nom  deplume  of  Henry  W.  Shaw,  who  was 
lx)rn  in  Lanesborough,  Mass.,  in  the  year  1818.  He  first  became 
known  as  a  humorous  writer  and  lecturer  in  1868.  and  idnce  that 
time  his  comic  sketches  have  l>een  extensively  published  in  the 
journals  of  the  United  States  and  England. 

Black  Death  is  believed  to  have  hoen  an  aggravated  ontborrt 
of  the  Oriental  plague,  which  from  the  earliest  records  of  histoij 
has  perioilic4illy  upfieanHl  in  Asia  and  Northern  Africa*  It  u^ 
l>ean'd  in  great  virulence  in  1348-*49,  and  was  brought  ftom  tSe 
Orient  to  Constantinople,  and  then  appeared  in  Sicily  and  aererd 
coast  towns  of  Italy.  It  shortly  broke  out  at  Avignon,  advanced 
then  to  Southern  France,  Spain,  and  Northern  Italy."  Paaang 
through  France,  and  visiting  but  not  yet  ravaging  Oermany,  it  made 
its  wuy  to  England,  cutting  down  it«  first  victims  at  Dorset  in 
AufTust,  KMH.  Thence  it  traveknl  slowly,  reaching  London  early 
in  tlie  winter.  S<M)n  it  enil>ra('ed  the  entire  kingdom,  penetrating 
to  every  rural  hamlet,  so  that  England  became  a  mere  pest-hoose. 
The  utter  |K)werlessness  of  medical  skill  before  the  disease  wai 
owing  partly  to  tlu^  physicians*  ignorance  of  its  nature,  and  largely 
to  the  efferi  <if  the  sjurit  of  terror  which  hung  like  a  pall  over 
men's  minds.  The  hav(H;  wrought  by  the  disease  in  England  wai 
terrible,  as  it  is  believe<l  that  at  least  2,500,000  souls  perished. 
The  ravages  of  the  jiestilence  over  the  rest  of  the  world  was  no 
less  great,  (ienuany  is  said  to  have  lost  1,244,484  victims;  Italy, 
ov<*r  half  the  iM>imlati()n.  On  a  moderate  calculation  it  may  beesti- 
uiHtcd  that  there  ]HTished  in  Eurof)e  during  the  first  appearance 
of  the  black  death  fully  25,000,000  human  beings.  To  add  to  the 
horrors  of  that  dreadful  tinu;  a  fearful  persecuti(m  was  visited 
uiM)n  the  Jews,  who  w<'re  accused  of  having  caused  the  I)e8tilenee 
by  iKjisoniug  the  |>ublic  wells,  and  they  were  killed  by  fire  and 
torture  wherever  found.  The  chief  sym]»toms  of  the  disease  are 
des<Tibe<l  as  "s])itting,  in  some  cases  actual  vomiting,  of  blood, 
the  breaking  out  of  inHannnatorj'  lK)ils  in  parts  or  over  the  \ehole 
of  the  IkhIv.  and  the  ai>]H^arance  of  those  dark  blotches  upon  the 
skin"  which  suggest<*d  its  nuKst  startling  name.  The  prevalence 
and  severity  of  the  ]M'stilence  at  this  time  is  ascril)eil  to  the  dis- 
turlMKi  conditions  of  the  elements  that  preceded  it,  as  for  a  num- 
Ix^r  of  years  Asia  and  Europe  had  suffered  from  mighty  earth- 
quakes, furious  t^miadoes.  violent  firM)ds,  and  clouds  of  locusts  daik- 
ening  the  air  and  poisoning  it  with  their  corrupting  bodies. 
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Black  Poreit, — A  noted  wooded  moantain  thtlii,  rituated  in 
Baden  and  Wurtemberg.  Two  of  its  passes,  the  Knlebis  and  the 
Halle,  acquired  comtiaerahle  celebritj  during  the  v/ars  of  the 
h'reDdi  Involution.  The  liist,  idtuated  on  the  borders  between 
Baden  and  Wurtemberg,  at  the  source  of  the  MuTg;,  was  taken  \>y 
the  French  in  1796  and  in  1T97.  Thr-  Halle  is  known  in  omni")- 
tion  with  Moreau's  retreat  in  1796.  Thp  Bhick  Forest  attains  its 
greatest  elevation  in  the  bare  and  round-topped  Feldberg,  which 
riHetj  near  the  source  ef  the  \Vie.-w:ii.  The  eren^  mass  trilled  the 
Kaiserstuhl  (Emperor's  ehclr).  siti  ;ited  near  Breisach,  is  quit<-  iso' 
lated.  Among  its  numerous  vaJlejs  the  Murgthal  is  the  most 
famous  for  its  natural  beauties.  Summer  rye,  oats  and  pota'-'CS 
are  cultivated  In  some  parts  of  the  Black  Forfst.  bat  it  is  with 
diffii'ultv.  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  is  prosecuted  with  oiuiti 
greater  success.  The  manufacture  of  wooden  clucks  and  olhei 
kinds  of  time- pieces  and  music-boxes  is  an  important  inUustrj'  ol 
tlio  inhabitants.  The  Black  Forest  is  rich  in  mineral  waters,  as 
the  Itaths  of  Baden-lladen  and  Wildl)B<l. 

Black  Friday.— The  tenn  "Biack  Friday"  was  first  used  in 
England,  and  «a9  a|)pli<il  to  the  Fridaj  on  which  the  news 
reached  Iionduii  ihat  (.'harles  Ednaril,  ihe  young  Pretender,  had 
arrived  at  Derby.  This  creatwi  a  ti-rril)le  panic.  On  Way  11, 
IHOe,  the  tenu  was  again  ii^ed  in  Uindon,  when  the  fuihireot 
Uverend,  Clu<-riu-v  &  Co.,  on  the  gireviuus  dav.  was  fuUoued  by  a 
wide-spread  liiiiuicial  ruin.  In S.'|«eiulH.T,  1(^89,  occnrred  ilie  cele- 
brated Black  Friday  in  tlie  Vnited  SlaleK.  The  cause  of  Ihe  panic 
was  the  attempt  made  by  Jay  Gould  and  others  to  creaic  a  corner 
in  the  gold  market  br  buying  all  tlic  gold  in  the  banks  of  New 
York  Otj.  amounting  to  |l.->,000,000.  For  several  days  tho 
value  of  gold  rose  sleifljlv,  and  fho  si>eculatoT9  aimed  to  carry  it 
from  144  to  20n.  On  the  Friday  following  (September  34th)  the 
whole  dty  was  in  a  ferment,  the  banks  were  rapidly  selling,  gold 
was  at  162 1-S  and  still  rising.  Men  became  insane,  and  evcry- 
wliere  the  wildest  eicitemenl  raged,  for  it  seemed  proliulilo  that 
the  business  houses  must  be  closed  from  ignorance  of  the  prices 
to  lie  charged  for  goods.  But  in  ilie  midst  of  tho  panic  it  whs  re- 
ported that  Secretary  Boutwell  of  the  I'liiteil  States  Treasurv  had 
thrown  ^,000.000  in  gold  on  tho  market,  anil  at  once  golil  fell 
and  the  excitement  ceased.  It  in  estimated  that  the  profits  of 
Uould  and  his  partners  were  at  least  $11,000,000. 

Blackmail. — In  the  beginning  of  ihe  eighteenth  century  the 
Scottish  Highlands,  and  part  <if  the  I>jwlands  bonlering  on  the 
Highlands,  wcri!  iri  an  extremely  Imrliarous  state,  i-njoying  but  an 
imperfect  protection  under  the  law.  Theft  and  mbliery  were  not 
titen  regardrd  es  they  are  now;  to  cany  off  tho  cattle  of  a  neigh- 
lioT  was  perha[>3  t>nly  wreaking  out  an  old  family  fend  or  clou 
dispute.  In  these  ■ifcumstances  a  class  of  men  rose  up  who  pro- 
posed to  take  upon  themselves  ihe  duty  of  protecting  the  i)nipertr 
of  indiTidaals  on  the  pajiueut  by  them  uf  a  percentage  on  their 
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rents,  ^tterally  four  per  cent.  This  was  known  as  bladmudL 
Notwitnstandiug  the  fact  that  the  men  engaged  in  this  btudneai 
were  nearly  all  of  them  of  good  Hifliland  families,  there  was  only 
too  good  reason  to  suspect  that  thej  encouraged  and  profited  by 
robl)eries,  in  order  to  make  the  blacknuul  a  neoesidty.  Aboat  1780 
the  celebrated  Kob  R07  was  a  notable  levier  of  blackmail  fn  the 
southern  Highlands.  The  levier  of  the  import  held  Mmiwaf 
bound  to  pay  an  equivalent  for  all  cattle  which  were  lost  hy  the 
payers  of  blackmail  which  ho  was  unable  to  recover.  Blackmail 
ceased  to  be  heard  of  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  noder 
the  young  Pretender  in  1745,  and  the  word  was  gradually  Identi- 
fied with  the  blackmail  of  modem  society. 

Blind,  Education  of  the. — The  main  end  to  be  sought  In  tbe. 
education  of  the  blind  is  to  fit  them  to  compete  in  as  manjr  wajs  as 
possible  with  the  more  fortunate  who  can  see,  and  take  them  oat 
of  their  desi)ondency  and  give  theni  a  worthy  object  to  BOOcanTXUtt 
in  life.  The  first  institution  for  the  blind  was  founded  In  Asm- 
mingen  by  Weef  VI  in  1178,  the  second  in  Paris  by  St.  Loois  ia 
12C0,  and  the  first  for  the  employment  of  the  adult  blhid  In  Edfai- 
bur^h  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  1793.  The  work  in  a  school  for  tha 
blind  is  alK)at  equal  to  the  onlinary  high-school  course.  PapUe 
are  classified  us  in  other  schools;  but  persons  who  become  bllnd^ 
the  age  of  twenty,  for  instance,  must  begin  with  the  alphabet,  as 
little  children  do.  Writing  is  taught  by  tracing  with  a  pencil  let- 
ters sunk  into  a  sti£[  card.  This  manner  of  writing  can  be  lead  hf^ 
w'eing-persons  only.  The  point  systems — Br^lc  s  and  Waltb^-^ 
are  generally  used  by  blind  persons  to  communicate  with  6adi 
other.  In  tlio  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Blind  the  use  of  the  trpi'- 
wrltur  is  ix'ing  taught,  and  it  is  said  that  some  ezct  Uent  work  £ai 
alr(>ady  bt^en  done  by  the  pu])ils.  In  the  study  of  musio  the  nnlee 
ur(^  H'ud  to  the  pu])il,  who  writes  them  down  in  tho  Bm'  '  jf 
W'aito  systems,  and  then  studies  them  at  the  instrument  un**'!  *hw 
are  memorized.  In  most  schools  books  in  raised  print  rjr  ^secL 
Tb<>  first  bcK)k  of  this  character  was  printed  in  Paris  in  ld9C  ^^M. 
Valentine  Hauy. 

Blood,  Circulation  of. — The  true  theory  regardiu^r  the  dieola- 
tion  of  blood  was  discovered  by  the  celebrated  English  physiolo- 
gist, William  Harvey,  about  iG16.  He  received  his  diploma  as 
Doctor  of  Medicine  from  the  University  of  Padua  in  1^02,  and  la 
1615  was  ma<le  I-ii»cturer  at  the  College  of  Physicians  in  London,  an 
appointment  which  he  held  for  forty  years.     It  is  generallv  sap- 

1)osed  that  he  expounded  his  views  regarding  blood  circulallon  m 
lis  first  course  of  lectures.     Ho  died  at  London  June  8,  1667. 

Bloody  Statute  was  six  articles  having  for  their  object  tha 
com]jelling  of  all  the  subjects  of  the  Crown  to  a  uniform  prafaa* 
sion  of  certain  doctrines.  It  was  possed  January  7,  1541,  in  the 
thirty-third  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  and  at  first  was  en- 
force with  great  severity;  but  it  was  somewhat  mitigated  Im 
1544,  and  was  finally  repealed  in  1549.    The  doctrines  were:    L 
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The  mJ  pTewDce  of  Christ  in  the  Enchuist  and  TTBnHnbstantia- 
tion.  2.  The  satSciencj  of  communion  in  one  kind  onlf .  3.  The 
unlawfulness  of  the  marriagie  of  (iriests.  4.  The  obligation  of 
TOWB  of  chastitT.  5.  The  pnipriiitj-  of  retaining  privalu  masses. 
G.  The  eipcdienty  and  necessitj  of  auricular  confession.  The 
penalties  attached  to  the  act  <Mi:eeded  in  severitf  almost  every 
preceilent,  at  least  in  England,  and  were  particulariy  severu 
against  impngners  of  the  Gnit  article,  death  being  the  preacrilied 
pennlty. 

Bloebevd,  Stor;  of,  Tra.s  Arritten  during  the  Kign  of  IjOuLj 
XIV  liv  a  Frenchman  named  Perrault.  and  was  probablv  suc- 
gesled  t^  the  deeds  if  Oilci  de  Ijaval,  better  Itnown  as  Marshal  iTe 
Ketz.     Thii  bloodthirsty  rliaractcr  was  bom  in  1396,  and  Eubse- 

3u*mly  served  under  tin'  Duke  of  Bretagne  and  Chariea  VII  with 
istinction,  and  wan  one  of  the  tniBtt^d  captains  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
In  t48S  he  was  repotted  the  rielifst  mau  in  France,  but  quickly 
squandered  his  fonoii-.  ll  it  said  thut  soon  after  this  event, 
through  the  influence  ni  an  nlclieuiist  named  I'relati,  Giles 
pledged  all  but  his  soul  to  the  devil  in  eiti-hange  for  wealth  vqual 
to  that  which  he  had  spent.  At  all  cveiils,  his  career  from  that 
time  became  that 'if  u  demon.  Young  women,  glris  of  tender  age. 
and  even  I  '  children  wcn-invci^led  into  his  stronglr-^iarded 
castlea  and  nover  seen  ::live  ag^in.  l*  is  relatt-d  that  tlie  children 
were  dangled  at  topes'  -inds.  pricked  with  necdieii,  and  ollierwiso 
tortured  until  dead,  anr.  their  heads  wer '  aftcrvard  used  as  orna- 
ments for  his  mantels  and  bed-pnsts.  After  he  had  carried  cm 
this  career  of  crime  for  iibout  eight  year;,  he  wa.-,  arretJted,  con- 
fessed, and  burned  at  the  stake  abi  hi  December  32,  1440.  The 
remains  of  fifly-fonr  of  his  victims  wen  identified. 

Blue-Books,  a  name  popularly  app!ifd  to  the  reports  and  other 
pagiera  |irinled  by  thu  English  Parliument,  liccause  they  urn 
usually  rovered  with  blui'  covers.  The  |t;  ..tice  of  prinlin;;,  and 
-  --  -  publishing,  'he  proci«dings  cf  the  House  rii  Coni- 
the  year  1(^1.  when  dispute  riu  high  on  the  ques- 
ng  the  Duke  of  York  from  the  succession  to  the 
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lion  of  exclading 
throne. 

Blue  Laws  on  Smoking. — The  Massachusetts  laws  against 
the  use  of  tobacco  were  at  one  time  exceeding  stringent.  In 
October.  ]632.  a  law  was  passed  to  the  eflfect  that  "  It  is  iircU-re<l, 
that  noe  person  sbalt  toko  any  tobacco  puMiquely,  under  {)aini'  of 
punishment;  a!so  that  -very  one  shall  pay  Id.  for  every  lime  lie« 
is  convict*  '1  of  t.-Jcing  tobacco  In  any  jilace,  and  that  any  .Assist- 
ant shall  ^'av  pow'  to  rt^ceivo  evidence  aim  give  <irder  for 
levyeing  of  ii,  as  ulso  to  give  order  for  the  Icvycing  of  the  otHcer's 
chijgi-.  'iTila  order  '  ■  begin  the  I'lli  of  Sovemljer  nest."  In 
Septanber,  1634,  another  'iw  )-r>  tht  sam'-  article  was  pas."*d.  It 
naA:  "  Victnnlers,  or  l^eepers  of  an  Ordinary,  shall  not  suffer  any 
tobacco  to  be  '.jken  Id  their  howses,  under  the  penalty  of  Gs.  for 
every  oflence,  to  be  puyde  by  the  Tlctulei,  and  12d.  by  the  party 
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that  takes  it.  Farther  it  is  ordered,  that  noe  person  shall  take 
tobacco  pabliqaely,  under  penalty  of  28.  64>»  nor  privately,  in  his 
own  house,  or  in  the  howse  of  another,  before  strangers,  and  that 
two  or  more  shall  not  take  it  together,  anywhere,  under  the 
aforesaid  penalty  for  every  offence."  In  November,  1687,  the 
record  reads:  *'  All  former  laws  against  tobacco  are  repealed,  and 
tobacco  is  sett  at  liberty;"  but  in  ^ptember,  1638,  '*the  (General) 
Court,  finding  that  since  the  repealing  of  the  former  laws  against 
tobacco,  the  same  is  more  abused  than  before,  it  hath  therefore 
ordered,  that  no  man  shall  take  any  tobacco  in  the  fields,  except 
in  his  journey,  or  at  meale  times,  under  paine  of  12d.  for  every 
offence;  nor  shall  take  any  tobacco  in  (or  so  near)  any  dwelling 
house,  barne,  oorne  or  hay  rick  as  may  likely  indanger  the  fire- 
ing  thereof,  upon  paine  of  10s.  for  every  offence;  nor  shall  take 
an^  tobacco  in  any  inne  or  common  victualing  house  except  in  a 
private  roome  thereat,  which  if  they  do,  then  such  person  is 
fourthwith  to  forbeare,  upon  paine  of  12s.  fid.  for  every  offence. 
Noe  man  shall  kindle  fyre  by  gunpouder,  for  takeing  tobacco,  ex- 
cept in  his  journey,  upon  paine  of  12d.  for  every  offence." 

Blue  Stockings. — The  term  ''blue  stocking  "  originated  in 
England  about  a  century  ago.  Its  invention  is  traced  to  the  days 
of  Doctor  Johnson  and  was  applied  then  as  now  to  ladies  Who 
cultivated  learned  conversation,  and  found  enjoyment  in  the  dis* 
cussion  of  questions  which  had  been  monopolized  by  men.  It  is 
said  by  Dr.  John  Doran,  who  in  his  work,  "  A  Lady  of  the  Last 
Century,"  gave  an  account  of  Mrs.  Montague  and  the  "  blue  stock- 
ings "  of  her  time,  that  in  1757  it  was  quite  the  thing  for  ladiea  to 
form  evening  assemblies,  when  they  micht  participate  in  talk  with 
literary  and  ingenious  men.  One  of  the  best  known  and  most 
popular  members  of  one  of  these  societies  was  said  to  have  been  a 
Mr.  Stillingfieet,  who  always  wore  blue  stockings,  and  when  at 
any  time  he  happened  to  be  absent  from  these  gatherings  it  was 
usually  remarked  that  *'  we  can  do  nothing  without  blue  stock- 
ings;"  and  by  degrees  the  term  "  blue  stockings  "  was  applied  to 
all  clubs  of  the  kind  described,  and  eventually  to  the  ladies  who 
attended  their  meetings. 

Boiling- Point. — By  the  boiling-point  is  meant  that  temperature 
at  which  any  particular  liquid  will  boil,  boiling  being  a  passiDg 
into  vapor  with  ebullition.  It  varies  for  different  substances,  but 
is  always  the  same  for  a  given  substance  if  the  pressure  and  other 
conditions  are  unchanged  The  ordinary  pressure  is  that  of  the 
atmosphere  at  the  sea-level,  viz.,  about  fifteen  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  If  the  pressure  is  reduced,  as  by  going  upon  a  high 
mountain,  or  by  experimenting  in  a  partial  vacuum,  the  boiling- 
point  will  be  much  lowered;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  increased 
pressuie  will  raise  it.  In  every  case  it  indicates  that  amount  of 
heat-energy  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  overcome  the  cohesiTe 
force  of  the  liquid  and  the  pressuTe  on  VtA^wttace  in  order  that 
the  molecules  may  pass  ofl  as  'va^t.    N^\^«  «l  \\^\\  V^  \Mri>\v^ 
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Um  Uonperature  remains  cooetant,  the  beat  which  is  continnallj 
supplied  being;  used  ap  in  converting  new  particles  of  the  liquid 
into  vapor,  doing  internal  viork  by  overcoming  the  cohesion  of  the 
molecules.  The  presence  of  salt  In  water  raises  its  boillnK- point, 
and  when  it  passes  off  in  vapor  the  salt  is  left  behind.  The  ma- 
terial of  the  containing. vessel  also  ban  an  eRect  apon  the  boiling- 
point.  Under  tixed  conditions,  sulphurous  acid  boils  at  13.10  de- 
grees, Fahr.;  etlier,  96.8;  carlmn  bisulphide.  118.B;  wood-spirit, 
151.8;  ethjlic  (ordin&r;)  alcohol,  178;  water,  213;  aulphuric  add, 
630;  mercury,  663. 

Boimct. — The  English  bonnet,  which  was  superseded  in  the 
earl;  part  of  tlie  sixteenth  century  hy  the  hat,  was  made  of  cloth, 
silk  or  velvet,  less  or  more  ornamented,  according  to  the  taste  at 
means  of  the  wearer.  In  Scotland,  however,  bonnets  were  uni- 
versally worn  for  a  century  or  two  later,  and  they  still  are,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  national  characteristic.  The  bonnet  worn  by  the 
lowland  Scottish  peasantry  was  of  a  broad,  round,  and  dat  shape, 
overshadowing  the  face  and  neck,  and  of  a  dark-blue  color,  ex- 
cepting a  red  tuft  like  a  cherry  on  the  top.  It  was  made  of  thick 
milled  woolen,  and  with  reasonable  care  would  last  a  man  liis 
whole  life.  Froin  having  been  worn,  till  comparatively  late  tiui<-.t, 
by  small  rural  proprietors — such  as  owners  of  a  cottage  and  an 
acre  or  two  of  land — it  gave  to  these  local  notabilities  the  disiinc't- 
ive  a]>pellation  of  Bonnet  I^airds.  llie  bonnets  worn  by  the  Hij;h- 
landers  were  made  of  the  same  fabric,  but  rise  to  a  ]>oint  in  front 
and  are  without  any  rim.  From  time  iinmeinonal  these  various 
kinds  of  Bcots  bonnets  have  been  manufactured  at  Slewnrton,  a 
small  town  in  Ayrahire.  Fomierly  the  Stewarton  bonnelmakers 
formed  a  corporation,  which,  like  other  old  guilds,  wa.s  governed 
by  regulations  conceived  in  a  narrow  and  often  amusingly  ali;-nrd 
spirit:  one  of  tlie  rules  of  the  fraternity,  however,  can  be  s)Hiken 
of  only  with  commendation,  for  it  enforced  a  certain  weight  of 
material  in  each  bonnet,  as  well  as  durability  in  the  color. 

Boomerani;  is  an  instrument  of  war  or  of  the  cLane  u.sed  by 
the  alKirigines  of  Australia.  It  is  of  hard  wood,  of  a  bent  form; 
the  shape  is  parabolic.  It  is  about  two  and  a  half  Inches  hronil,  a 
third  of  an  inch  thick,  and  two  feet  long,  the  extremities  lieing 
rounded.  The  H'ethod  of  using  this  remarkable  weuiHm  is  vt-ry 
peculiar.  It  is  taken  by  one  end,  with  the  bulged  side  downwurd, 
and  thrown  forward  as  if  to  hit  some  objcrt  twenty-five  yunia  in 
advance.  Instead  of  continuing  to  go  directly  forward,  as  would 
naturally  be  expi-<'ted,  it  slowly  ascends  in  the  air,  whirling  round 
and  round,  and  describing  a  cursed  line  till  it  reaches  a  consider- 
able height,  when  it  begins  to  retrogra<le,  and  finally  sweeps  over 
the  head  of  the  projector  and  falls  behind  him.  Tliis  surjirisiug 
motion  is  produced  by  the  reaction  of  the  air  upon  a  missile  of 
this  peculiar  shape.  The  iHJomerang  is  one  of  the  ancient,  uwMn- 
ments  of  war  of  the  natives  of  Australia.  Itej  ixttt  5»!\4.\»\>a 
reijr  dexterous  in  hitting  birds  with  it— iliebiiiaXiemt'"^'*''''^'^' 
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behind  them,  and  perhaps  not  aware  that  they  are  objects  of 
attack. 

Bore. — When  a  river  expands  gradually  toward  a  very  -wide 
mouth,  and  is  subject  to  high  tides,  the  sprint  flood-tide  drives  an 
immense  volume  of  water  from  the  sea  into  the  river,  the  water 
accumulates  in  the  estuary  more  rapidly  than  it  can  flow  up  into 
the  river,  and  thus  there  is  gradually  formed  a  kind  of  watery 
rid<re  stretching  across  the  estuary,  and  rushing  up  toward  the 
river  with  great  violence.  This  is  called  a  bore.  It  is  many  feet  in 
height  in  some  cases,  and  contends  against  the  descending  river 
with  frightful  noise.  The  most  c^lebrat^d  bores  are  those  of  the 
(iaiigeH,  Brahmaputra  and  Indus,  and  the  phenomenon  is  also  ob- 
servable in  several  rivers  of  Great  Britain. 

Boreas,  the  North  wind,  regarded  in  the  Grecian  mythology  as 
a  deity.  According  to  the  poets  he  was  the  son  of  Astneos  and 
Aurora.  He  lovetl  Orithyia,  the  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  King  of 
Athens,  and  carried  her  off  to  Thrace,'  where  she  bore  him  the 
winged  youths,  Zete.s  and  Calais,  and  two  daughters,  Chione  and 
Cleopatra.  The  Athenians  ascrilxwl  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes  by  a  storm  to  the  partiality  of  Boreas  for  the  country  of 
Orithyia,  and  built  a  temple  to  him  after  that  event.  Boreas  is 
also  said  by  Homer  to  have  turned  himself  into  a  horse,  out  of 
love  for  the  mares  of  Erichthonius,  and  to  have  begotten  on  them 
twelve  foals  remarkable  for  their  fleetness.  The  rape  of  Orithyia 
was  rei>resented  on  the  ark  of  Cypselos,  where  Boreas,  instead'  of 
feet,  has  the  tails  of  serpents. 

Boston  Mob. — A  mob  of  several  thousand  people  endeavored 
on  October  21,  1835,  to  break  up  a  meeting  of  the  Female  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  in  Boston.  The  cause  of  this  hostile  demonstra- 
tion was  primarily  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  expected  that 
an  address  would  be  delivered  by  a  Mr.  George  Thompson,  who 
was  ver}'  unpopular — first,  because  ho  was  an  Abolitionist;  sec- 
ond, iH'cause  he  was  an  Englishman;  and  third, 'because  he  was 
said  to  use  very  strong  language,  even  advocating  the  rising  of 
the  slaves  agahist  their  masters.  Thompson,  however,  hadleft 
Boston  the  day  ]»revious  to  the  meeting  in  order  to  prevent  just  what 
occurred.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  rioters  were  informed 
by  the  mayor  that  Thompson  was  not  in  the  hall,  the  excitement 
continiKMl  so  great  that  the  ladies  were  forced  to  retire.  The  mob 
then  turned  their  attention  to  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  who  had 
inteiuled  to  address  the  meetinjr.  but  who  had,  by  the  solicitatton 
of  the  ladies  who  feared  for  his  personal  safety,  retired  to  the 
office  of  the  Liberator,  next  door.  When  the  excitement  was  at 
its  height  (Harrison  escaped  from  his  office  through  a  rea#  window 
and  made  his  way  into  the  up|K*r  part  of  a  carpenter  shop  near  by, 
where  an  effort  was  made  to  c<mceal  him.  He  had,  however,  been 
seen  by  the  mol),  and  s(Nm  several  ruffians  broke  into  the  room 
and  seized  him.  with  the  evident  \\\tQi\X\ot\.  «>i  \\\\TV\w^hlm  from 
tiie  window,  but  abandoned  tUat  'viea^  m  iv?ox  qI  ^^:nj^^;g)sm,  \2a^ 


throDgh  the  streeta  by  a  rope.  Before  thia  cmld  be  pat  in  prac- 
tice, f  ortnnatel  J  Le  was  reMcued  bj  I  wo  powerful  meo,  and  ufentu- 
allj  rMclied  the  mayor's  ofHce  in  Ihe  (Ity  Hall  uninjurfd,  but 
with  hla  clothing  literally  torn  into  slireds.  From  theru  he  was 
removed  for  safetj  to  a  jail,  and  the  following  daj  left  Bottton  for 

Botanic  Gardena.— In  1309,  A.  D.,  the  first  approach  to  a  Bot- 
anic Uarden  was  made  In  the  garden  of  Mattluens  SvlvaticuR,  at 
Salerno;  botanic  science,  however,  iH-iiig  merelT  saWrvicnt  to 
medicme,  and  it  was  not  until  I53S  that  the  fimt  true  iHiUmic 
garden  was  formed.  Thin  \:rb  made  for  UaHpar  de  ()al>rii:li,  a 
wealthy  Tuscan  noble  at  Padua,  and  was  followed  by  similar  gar- 
dens at  Pisa,  Florence,  Boliigna  and  Bonie,  tlie  Urat  puljtic  gar- 
den being  that  at  Pisa.  In  1545  a  public  ^rdea  was  cstalilislied 
at  Padua  by  decree  of  the  Republic  of  Venice.  In  15B0  the  Elec- 
tor of  Saionv  established  a  public  botanic  garden  at  l^cipNic,  which 
was  Boon  followed  by  others.  There  was  no  botanic  ganlen  in 
Prance  till  Louis  Sill  established  the  Jiirdiit  ikn  PlniiU'K  ox  Paria, 
which  was  completed  in  1834.  The  first  public  liotiinic  garden 
was  established  in  England  at  Oifonl  by  tlii;  Earl  of  J >anby.  al- 
though numerous  private  gardens  had  oxistuil  in  Knglunil  tor  Ihe 
greater  part  of  a  cenlury.  The  botanic  garden  at  Kilinl>urgh.  the 
first  in  Scotland,  was  founded  almnt  IfttMJ.  'J'tic  iNitmiir  gnrdtoi  at 
Kew  occupies  a  high  plarr  among  British  uatioual  in  si  it  lit  ions,  and 
possesaesoneof  the  richest  cf)lli.'ctiiins of  plantain  the  world.  The 
gardens  connected  with  the  ituperial  patuce  at  Sclionbrunn.  in  Aus- 
tria, and  that  of  Berlin,  are  the  greatest  in  tiemiany.  Tbii  Jur- 
din  dn  Plantu  in  Paria  ondoubteilly  way  be  rttgarded  ax  liolding 
the  first  place  on  the  continent  of  Euro])e,  both  with  reference  \a 
the  strictly  scientiSc  atudy  of  botany  and  to  the  care  liestowed 
upon  the  introduction  and  diffusion  of  useful  or  Ix'auliful  plants 
fron  all  parte  of  the  world.  In  the  I'nited  Stall's  the  lj<itunic 
gardens  of  ^'ew  York  and  Philadelphia  are  the  must  worthy  of 

Bottle  Chart.— In  1843  a  chart  of  bottle- voyagea  in  the  Atlantic 
was  constructed  by  Ijleutenant  Be(n;hcr,  un  Finglish  iiiiviil  i>tli<-er, 
with  the  idea  that  by  nucb  inwiiiH  tiie  dt-tfnni nation  ..f  i-Lirr..nt« 
might  lie  illustrati'd.  The  time  which  fla|isi's  la-twii-n  Ihi-  laun<-li- 
ing  of  the  bottle  from  the  ship  anil  the  finding  of  it  i>n  sliori>  or 
the  picking  of  it  up  by  some  other  ship  has  varkil  from  a  few  days 
to  sixteen  years,  while  the  strajghl-line  distance  between  tlii'  tivo 
points  has  varied  from  a  few  miles  to  6,000  iiiil«i.  The  churl  is 
marked  by  several  hundred  straight  lines,  each  drawn  frmii  tint 
latitude  and  longitude  of  immersion  to  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  the  Snding. 

Boy  Bishop. — In  most  Catholic  countrlea  the  cnsUim  of  eli-ct- 
ing  a  boy  bishop  on  St.  Nichiilm;'  Kay  prevaiitil  (nnw  aw  lywVj 
]H'riod.    He  wax  chosen  from  the  children  iit  t,hii  pVhitcV  "x  valOMv'- 
4fml  ^tcir,  or  £rom  the  pupils  of  the  jjrammoi-»;Vuu\,  aiA  \i'sa 
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authority  lasted  to  Holy  Innocents*  Day  (December  28tli).  He 
arrayed  in  episcopal  vestments,  and,  attended  by  a  crowd  of  sub- 
ordinate's in  priestly  dress,  went  about  with  songs  and  dances  from 
house  to  house  blessing  the  people.  He  and  his  fellows  performed 
all  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  with  the  exception  of  the  mass. 
In  portions  of  England  the  boy  bishop  had  the  power  of  disposing 
of  such  prebends  as  happened  to  fall  vacant  during  the  days  of  his 
episcoj)acy,  and  if  he  died  daring  his  office  the  funeral  honors  of 
a  bish()p,'with  a  monument,  were  granted  him.  The  custom  -was 
finally  a1)olished  in  England  at  about  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Quoen  Elizabeth. 

Boycott  and  Boycotting. — The  origin  of  the  term  "Boycott- 
ing" was  a,"  follows:  A  Ca]>tain  Boycott  was  the  agent  of  a  land- 
owner in  In^land.  His  policy  proved  to  be  distasteful  and  offensive 
to  the  tenants,  and  such  was  their  feeling  in  the  matter  that  they 
asked  the  landlord  to  remove  him.  This  was"  refused,  and  in  re- 
taliation the  tenants  and  their  friends  refused  to  work  for  or  un- 
der Boycott.  They  would  not  harvest  his  crops,  and  they  made  an 
agreement  among  themselves  that  none  of  them  or  theirs  should 
assist  or  work  for  him  in  the  har\'est.  His  crops  were  endangered, 
when  relief  arrived  in  the  person  of  certain  Ulster  men,  who,  un- 
der the  ]>rotection  of  troops,  harvested  the  crops  of  Boycott.  The 
<lef<*nsive  league  of  the  tenantrj'  was  much  more  powerful  and 
elTective  than  might  be  sup]>o8ed  from  the  single  instance  of  the 
combination  referred  to  above.  The  ramifications  of  their  compact 
were  very  numerous  and  extensive.  For  example,  if  any  one  had 
dealings  with  Boycott  or  those  who  represented  him,  then  no  one 
was  \o  have  any  (iealings  with  that  i)erson.  If  a  man  worked  for 
Boycott  he  was  looked  upon  hy  his  old  friends  and  neighbors  as  a 
stranger — no  one  would  sell  to  or  buy  of  him,  no  one  was  to  know 
him.  The  effect  of  this  agreement  when  carried  to  this  extent 
was  just  what  its  authors  proposed,  and  "Boycotting"  has  become 
a  v(*ry  forcible  ])hrase. 

Bread-Fni it-Tree  is  a  native  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
Oc«*an  and  oi  the  Indian  Archii>elago,  and  grows  to  a  height  of 
from  forty  to  fifty  feet.  It  has  large,  pinnatifid  leaves,  frequent- 
ly twelve  to  eighteen  inches  long,  dark  green  and  glossy.  The 
fruit  of  the  br^wl-tree,  which  in  shape  an(l  size  n^sembles  a  musk- 
nielon,  supplies  the  principal  part  of  the  foml  of  the  inhabitants 
of  thest^  islands.  It  is  attaclunl  to  the  small  branches  of  the  tree 
by  a  small,  thick  stalk,  and  hangs  either  singlv  or  in  clusters  of 
two  or  three  together.  It  contains  a  somewliat  fibrous  pulp, 
which,  when  ripe,  becomes  juicy  and  yellow,  but  has  then  a  rotten 
tast<».  At  an  earlier  stage,  when  it  is  gathered  for  use.  the  pulp  la 
white  and  meaJv  and  of  a  consistence  resembling  new  bread.  The 
common  method  of  preparing  this  fruit  for  eating  is  to  cut  it  into 
three  or  f<mr  pieces,  and  then  take  out  the  core,  then  to  place 
heated  stones  in  the  bottom  of  a  hole  dug  vu  the  ground,  to  cover 
tbem  with  greon  leaves,  and  ui^u  X^i<^  Vk  \A&i^  ^\a.^^T  ^1  ^^^^ 
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fruit,  then  Etones,  Imtbs  and  fniJt  alternately,  till  tlie  liole  la 
nearly  filled,  when  leaves  and  eaiilito  the  deptli  of  itevtral  inches 
ara  Bpread  over  all.  In  ratber  more  than  half  an  hour  the  liread- 
frait  is  ready  for  eating.  It  baa  little  taste,  and  more  ivMimbleB 
the  plnutaiD  than  bread  made  of  wheat  Hour.  Thu  inner  Imrk  of 
the  bread- fruit-treea  Hupplies  a  considerable  part  of  the  clothing 
(if  (be  islaudere,  and  its  timber  and  its  milky  juice  are  eiiiployed 


for  economical  pnrposes. 


e  contained  wt 

of  these  separate  books  the  Brevii 
eleventh  century,  by  Pope  Gregorj 
hymns  and  reHpon»es  for  the  dixere 
arranged  in  their  proper  places  in 
pHalter,  prayers,  etc.  The  Breviary 
\ag  sometimes  traoitlaled  for  the 


t  the  I 


ii  formerly  distiDOl,  but  out 
y  was  compiled,  about  the 
VII.  the  leiwons.  anthems, 
t  days  of  the  year  U-ing  all 
ihe  Karne  volume  with  the 
I  in  l^tin.  portions  of  it  be- 
Ke  of  the  unli'arnii).  It  in 
sarily  a  very  bulky  voluiue,  when  compline,  and  altbouch 
some  of  tue  leffen'ds  of  the  Kaints  and  uiarlrrs  may  lie  i>f  doubtful 
authenticity,  vet  it  is  a  iiiiup  of  interesting  and  devotiiinal  ri'idiuK. 
The  Boman  Church  enjoins,  under  pain  of  pxromuiiinii'alion.  all 
religious  persons,  >.  e.  all  persons,  male  or  feiiiali>.  who  have 
taken  vows  in  any  religious  order,  to  repeat,  either  in  pi[blio  or 

erivate.  the  serviien  of  the  Canonical  Hours  as  cont&ined  in  the 
reviary. 

Bride,  Throwing  Shoe  After.— The  custom  of  Ihrowing  a 
shoe  after  a  departing  bride  and  groom  origiiiatu<i  so  far  luwk  in 
the  dim  and  m.vi>ticat  past  that  the  memory  of  man  strelrheih 
not  back  to  its  beginning.  It  is  by  some  thought  to  typify  an 
assault,  end  is  a  lingering  trace  n'f  the  custom  among  savage 
nations  of  carrying  away  the  bride  by  violence.  Oilier*!  r-lsim 
that  it  has  a  likeness  to  a  Jewish  custom  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
Thus,  in  Kutb.  when  the  kinsman  of  Boa;!  gave  up  his  rlaim  to  tlm 
inheritance  of  Ruth,  and  to  Ituth  also,  he  indicated  his  assent  liy 

Eilucking  off  his  shoe  and  giving  it  to  Boaz.  Also,  we  read  in 
teiiteronimy  that  when  the  brother  of  a  (h'ad  man  refui^eil  to 
marry  hi«  widow  she  asserted  Lfr  inde|>eiidence  of  him  by  "  loos- 
ing his  shoe." 

Bridge  of  Sight  is  the  bridge  connm^Iing  the  palare  of  the 
Dogewiih  the  Male  prison  in  Venice.  It  wasHiralli-d  lier-ause 
prisoners  once  having  criissed  it  from  the  Judgnii-nl  IIhII  w.tp 
never  seen  again,  and  it  was  supposed  that  niuny  of  tliiTn  mitu 
dropped  through  a  trap-door  into  the  dark  end  de>-|)  WHler»  t\i  the 
Canal  ftnwing  lieneath. 

Bridges  of  the  World,  Notable,— The  Brooklyn  Bridge,  which 
connecbt  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 'was  commeni'ed. 
under  the  direction  of  J,  Boebling.  in  1K70.  and  completed  in  \V»A. 
U  is  8,475  feet  long  and  13o  feet  high,  and  cost  nearly  ^l.i.WKI.IHH). 
The  Centalever  Bridge,  over  the  NiaeaTU,  la  huiU  a\vn'\y.  pw^X^»\■^ 
of  steel.    Its  length  ia  IfiO  feet,  and  \\  ax.\.  U  'buiX^  %^KA^:M. 
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The  Niagara  SuspenBion  Bridge  is  821  feet  long,  245  feet  above 
water,  and  its  strength  is  estimated  at  1 ,200  tons.  It  cost  $400,000. 
The  bridge  at  Havre  de  (i^race  over  the  Susquehanna  Kiver  is  8,271 
feet  long.  The  Britannia  crosses  the  Menai  Strait,  \Vale8,  at  an 
elevation  of  103  feet  above  high  water.  It  is  of  wrought  iron, 
1,511  feet  long,  and  cost  |8,00b.000.  The  new  London  Bridge  is 
constructed  of  granite.  It  was  commenced  in  1824,  and  completed 
in  about  seven  years,  at  a  cost  of  $7,291,000.  The  old  London 
Bridge  was  the  first  stone  bridge.  It  was  commenced  in  1176  and 
completed  in  1209.  Its  founder,  Pet^r  of  Colechurch,  was  buried 
in  the  crvpt  of  the  chapel  erected  on  the  center  pier.  Coalbrook- 
(lale  Bridge,  England,  was  the  first  cast-inm  bridge.  It  was  built 
over  the  Severn  in  1779.  The  bridge  at  Burton,  over  the  Trent, 
was  fonnerly  the  longest  bridge  in  England,  l)eing  1,545  feet.  It 
was  built  in' the  twelfth  century,  but  is  now  partly  removed.  The 
Rialto,  at  Venice,  is  a  single  marble  arch  98  1-2  feet  long.  It  was 
built  in  1591  from  the  designs,  it  is  said,  of  Michael  Angelo.  The 
Bridge  of  Sighs,  at  Venice,  over  which  condemned  prisoners  were 
transi)orted  from  the  Hall  of  Judgment  to  the  place  of  execution, 
was  built  in  1589.  The  bridge  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  at  Florence. 
was  built  in  1569.  It  is  822  feet  long,  *  constructed  of  white 
marl^Ie,  and  stands  unrivaled  as  a  work  of  art.  The  St.  Louis 
Bridge  over  the  Mississippi  is  1,524  feet  long,  exclusive  of 
ap])roaches.  There  are  three  arched  spans  of  cast  steel,  the 
center  arch  being  520  feet,  with  a  rise  of  47  1-2  feet,  and  the  side 
spans  502  feet  each,  with  a  rise  of  46  feet.  The  width  on  top 
between  the  rails  is  50  feet.  The  Rush  Street  Bridge,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  was  erected  in  1884  at  a  cost  of  $132,000.  It  is  the 
largest  general  traffic  drawbridge  in  the  world.  Its  roadway 
will  accommodate  four  teams  abreast,  and  it«  footways  are 
seven  feet  wide.  It  is  swung  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electric 
light.  The  Cleveland,  Ohio,  viaduct  is  3,211  feet  m  len^h  and  64 
feet  wide,  42  feet  of  which  is  roadway;  the  drawbridge  is  8^  feet 
in  length,  46  feet  wide,  and  is  68  feet  above  the  ordinary  sta^  of 
water. 

Buccaneers. — From  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century  an  association  of  ])iratieal  adventurers 
maintained  themselves  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  at  first  by  systematic 
reprisal  on  the  Spaniards,  later  by  indiscriminate  piracy,  who  were 
known  as  l)Uccan<H*rs.  Their  simple  ccnle  of  laws  bound  them  to 
a  comuKm  participation  in  the  necessaries  of  life;  and  every  man 
hud  his  cx)mrade,  who  stood  by  him  when  alive,  and  succe^ed  to 
hi.s  i^roperty  after  his  death.  The  principal  center  of  their  wild 
and  ]>redat<»ry  life  was  for  some  time  the  Island  of  Tortuga,  near 
St.  iKmiingo.  Anions  the  *'  great  cai)tains  "  whose  names  fi^re 
most  prominently  in  tiie  records  of  buccant»ering  were  the  French* 
man  Montbars,  surnamed  by  the  terrible  title  of  *'  The  Extermina- 
tor;" his  countryman,  Peter  of  Dieppe,  surnamed  "  The  Great;" 
AiichaeJ  de  Busco  aud  Vwi  IIotu.    Vx^-wcCv[x^\i\.v^^'^Hii«^«t^ 
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them  all  wis  tbe  Welehman,  Henry  Morgan,  who  otg&niied  flef^s 
and  amiiea,  took  strong  fortretwes  and  rich  cilies.  and  diHplaj'ed 
throughout  the  bold  geniuB  of  a  bom  (^onjiuander.  Be  it  wbh 
that  led  the  way  for  the  buccaneers  to  the  Soutbem  Ocean  br  hiii 
daring  march  in  16T0  across  the  Istbmus  of  Panama  to  the  cilv  of 
that  name,  which  he  took  nod  plundered  after  a  desperate  battle. 
He  was  knighted  by  Charles  11,  and  became  Deputy  (iovernur  of 
Jamaica.  The  war  between  Krauce  and  Eng-land  after  the  acceu- 
Bion  of  William  III  disaolred  the  aocienl  alliance  which  had  ei- 
isled  between  the  French  and  English  buccaneem.  and  after  the 
acceHi^ion  of  the  Bourhon,  Philip  A  ,  to  the  Spanish  throne,  they 
finally  disappeared.  The  taxt  great  event  in  thdr  history  was  the 
capture  of  Carthagena  in  IQOT,  when  the  lxK>ty  was  enonuous. 

Buccntftur  wa.s  a  galley  nlHiut  lOU  feet  long  In-  31  feet  in  ex- 
treme breadth:  on  the  lower  deck  were  !U  lianks  or  rows  of  oars, 
manned  by  168  towers,  and  on  an  npper  deck  were  accnmmoda- 
ttons  for  the  illuKtrious  visitors  who  uccasionally  came  on  board. 
The  vessel  was  employed  only  unce  a  year,  when  the  l>iige  of 
Venice  "  married  the  Adriatic."  At  this  ceremony  a  wagniHcent 
r  procession  was  formed  with  thel)<ige  and  the  chief  iiot«li!i*s 


.,  uriiigii 
■p  using  the  words,  "We  wed  thee  with  Ibis  ring, 
token  of  our  true  and  pernetual  povereifnity."  This  singular 
ceremony  arose  out  of  an  honor  or  privilege  conferred  b;-  llie 
Pope- on  the  Uoge  in  IITT,  consequent  on  a  sjdeiiilid  victnry 
guned  by  the  Venetians  over  the  Knifierur  Frederick  Barburue^, 
and  was  celebrated  on  Ascension- Day. 

Buddhism. — The  religion  known  as  Buddhism  is  one  of  the 
oldest  existing  religions,  and  traces  its  origin  twck  to  Siddharllia 
or  Buddha,  a  f  lindoo  prince.  In  lliuduslau.  the  land  of  iti^  birth. 
It  has  now  little  hold,  except  among  the  Nepanlese  and  Nome  other 
northern  tribes,  but  it  boars  full  sway  iu  Ceylon  and  over  tin? 
whole  eastern  Peninsula.  It  divides  Ihe  adherence  of  the  (hincM- 
with  the  system  of  Confucius.  It  jm-vails  also  in  Japan  urid 
norib  of  the  Himalayas.  It  is  the  religion  of  Thil^et.  unil  of  ihe 
.Mongolian  iwipulatiim  of  Central  Asia.  Its  adlien'nts  iire  esti- 
mated at  a40,lHHI.I>00.  According  to  the  Buddhist  l^lief.  when  a 
man  dies  he  is  immediately  liorn  again,  or  ajijiears  in  a  new  shape; 
Bn<l  that  shape  may,  acconling  to  his  merit  or  demerit,  1h'  any  rif 
the  innumerable  orders  of  lieiiig  couipoMngtlic  Buddhist  iinivrrKc 
from  a  clod  to  a  divinity.  If  his  demerit  would  not  1><>  sufBcii-ntly 
]iunished  by  a  degraded  earthly  existence — in  the  romi.  r<ir  in- 
stance, of  a  woman  or  a  Btove,  of  a  jicrsecuteil or  a  disgusting  ani- 
mal, of  a  plant,  or  even  of  a  piece  of  inorganic  matter — he  will 
be  bom  in  some  one  of  the  1H6  liuddbist  liellu  situated  in  tlie  in- 
terior of  the  earth.  These  places  of  punishment  have  u.  iv^:o\u.\ 
gradatjtui  io  the  inteuaity  ot  the  sufienng  uul'm  t.\i«  \t:1^^^l  uV 
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time  tlie  sufferers  live,  the  least  term  o£  life  being  10,000,000 
years,  the  longest  term  1)eing  almost  beyond  the  powers  of  even 
Indian  notation  to  express.  A  meritorious  life,  on  the  other  hand, 
secures  the  next  birth  either  in  an  exalted  and  happy  position  on 
earth  or  as  a  blessed  spirit,  or  even  divinity,  in  one  of  the  many 
heavens  in  which  the  least  duration  of  life  is  about  10,000,000,000 
years.  But  however  long  the  life,  whether  of  misery  or  bliss,  it 
has  an  end,  and  at  its  close  the  individual  must  be  bom  again,  and 
may  again  \ye  either  happy  or  miserable.  The  Buddha  himself  is  said 
to  have  gone  through  every  conceivable  fonn  of  existence  on  the 
earth,  in  the  air  and  in  the  water,  in  hell  and  in  heaven,  and  to 
have  filled  every  condition  in  human  life;  and  a  great  part  of  the 
Buddhist  legendary  literature  is  taken  up  in  narrating  his  explmts 
when  he  lived  as  an  elephant,  as  a  bird,  as  a  stag,  and  so  on.  A 
second  Buddhist  doctrine  is  embodied  in  the  '*  Four  Sublime  Ver- 
ities." The  first  asserts  that  min  exists;  the  second  that  the 
cause  of  pain  is  desire  or  attachment;  the  third  that  pain  can  be 
ended  by  nirran/i;  and  the  fourth  shows  the  way  that  leads  to  nir- 
vana, from  simple  faith  to  complete  regeneration.  Theoretically 
this  religion  has  no  ])riests,  nor  clergy  nor  public  religious  rites. 
Every  man  is  his  own  ])rie.st  and  confessor,  and  the  monks  are 
ascetics  only  for  their  own  advunreuK'nt'  in  holy  living;  but  in 
fact  Buddhist  countries  swarm  with  ])riests  or  religious  teachers, 
so  reputed.  The  central  object  in  a  Buddhist  temple,  correspond- 
ing to  the  altar  in  a  Koman  Catholic  church,  is  an  image  of  the 
Buddha,  or  a  dagoba  or  shrine  containing  his  relics.  Here  flowers, 
fruit  and  incense  are  daily  offered,  and  i)rocessions  are  made,  with 
singing  of  hymns.  Of  the  relics  of  the  Bud<lha,  the  most  famous 
are  the  tect/i  that  are  ])reserved  with  intense  veneration  in  various 
places.  Thecjuantities  of  flowers  used  as  offerings  are  prodi^ous. 
A  royal  devotee  in  Ceylon,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  offered  on  one 
occasion  6,480,320  flowers  at  the  shrine  of  the  t<H)th,  and  at  one 
t em ])le  it  was  provided  that  there  should  be  offered  "  every  day 
lOO.fKX)  flowers,  and  each  day  a  <lifferent  flower." 

Bulls  and  Bears  are  terms  used  to  designate  two  opposing  fac- 
tions en^ag<Ml  in  s])eculation,  the  one  endeavoring  to  raise  the 
values,  and  the  other  to  depn»ss  them.  The  "bulls"  magnify 
every  cin'unistance  favorable  to  the  ap]>reciation  of  the  stocks  or 
other  mediums  of  siwculation  they  hold  or  have  agreed  to  take  at 
a  given  time,  while  those  wlio  have  contracted  to  <leliver  the 
same,  or  who  for  any  reason  wish  to  buy,  do  all  in  their  iH>wer  to 
depreciate  them,  and  are  therefore  nicknamed  "  l)ears."  Tlie 
origin  of  the  terms  is  probably  the  natural  proclivities  of  the  ani* 
mal.s — the  bulls  to  toss  things  into  the  air,  and  the  bears  to 
squeeze  any  enemy  with  which  they  may  come  in  contact. 

Bundesrath  and  Reichstag. — The  Federal  Council  of  Ger- 
many, or  Bundesrath,  an  it  is  called,  combines  the  functions  of  a 
legislative  assembly  with  those  of  an  executive  body,  and  is  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Emperor,  w\io  \iAa  \yov.'^x  Vi  ^-^^vox.  >(Nm6  C!Hss^^ 


cellor  aa  acting  chairman  and  contmllrr  of  the  buBinmii  of  the 
('iiuDoil.  IlconBiBtsot  (iftT-mnurlelfj,'BteH  from  the  several slati-M, 
ap|Hiinl«d  by  the  It^giHlalive  awcniiihcK,  who  are  Hiipp(w<l  to  art 
dlreclly  on  the  Instructions  of  tbcir  rt-spiWlve  KOvnmnu'Dts,  nach 
<1('tegBtion  casting  its  vote  am  a  unit.  'Jliv  UcicluitaK,  or  Imperial 
Diet,  haa  the  UBual  powiT  ot  a  i'hainl>cr  of  doputivM.  Imt  it  UaR  no 
inwerti)  forre  a  change  of  luiniHlrv.  Its  artual  work  is  ciuiflnvd 
til  checking  the  arlritrarj'  pun-em  o'f  tlie  Ilun^niratli.  The  ment- 
twnt  of  the  Keirheitag  are  elecleil  for  thn-efeani  in  tlie  rallnof  one 
repreHentatiTc  for  «verj  10,000  iuliali Hants:  hur  htalctt  liaving  lenu 
than  that  numlMtr  of  inhalntanls  ran  still  hare  a  rcprexi'iil alive. 
Every  citizen  of  twenty-five  years  may  vote  for  iiiemliemot  the. 
lleirliHtag.  and  any  voter  may  iie  a  candidate  fi>r  election,  jirovided 
he  him  iH/eii  a  resident  of  thi^  Htato  fur  one  year. 

Bunker  Hill  Honnment.— The  comer-KioTii'  of  this  montinicnt 
was  laid  on  the  fiftieth  snniveniarv  of  llie  liullle  of  liiuiker  iliil, 

June  17,  1S25.  Iiy  Ijifnyette,  and  the  oration  wus  vr^noni il  l>y 

Daniel  AVelMter.  It  is  a  squarv  shaft  of  (jiilncv  granite,  221  fit-t 
high,  31  feet  Kqimrc  at  the  haM-aiid  13  fii-l  at  ttie  top.  In>.id<-  tlie 
shaft  is  a  round  hollow  cone,  7  firt  uide  at  the  lH.ttiimaiid4  fei't 
'2  inches  at  tiie  top,  eni'ircled  liy  ii  wiiiiling  iitairfHse  containing 
324  stone  xleim,  wliicli  leads  to  a  clianilier  11  feet  in  dlanieter  iiu- 
mediately  under  the  apes.  Tlie  i-liainlier  lias  fonr  winilows,  anil 
contains  two  cannons,  named  Hancock  and  Adams  ri-sisi-tiveiy. 
which  were  iimh)  in  the  war.  The  munuiuent  was  <'oiiipleli'd  and 
was  dedicated  June  IT.  1H43. 

BuriaU  Cnstoms. — The  modes  of  I>nryi]ig  the  dead  differ  widely 
aiming  various  iie<iples'.  Among  sotiii'  ihe  dead  are  Uuried  lying, 
others  sitting— aa  is  the  case  with  M'Veral  of  the  ttidiiui  trilji-^, 
among  whom,  it  is  related,  warriors  or  li-aders  in  the  niilinns  have 
been  imried  njion  their  favorite  war- horsi-s,  Thiswii-iilieiimnner 
of  buriHl  of  the  famous  Indian  chief  Btarkhinl.  of  the  oni'e  {Hiwer- 
fiil  '(hnahaa.  There  is  a  remarkulile  agreement  of  cnstom.  how- 
ever, in  the  jiracticc  of  plaring  the  l)ody  viwl  and  west.  It  is  lield 
liy  some  writers  that  this  cnstoin  is  ihie  to  Milar  syinloiliMii.  luid 
the  head  Is  placed  to  Ihe  tu-it  or  to  the  wi-st  aciiirding  as  the  deaii 
are  tlloughl  of  in  ronnt-ction  with  tliesiililise.  the  ri'puleillioiiii- of 
the  Deity,  or  the  sunwt,  the  reputed  h<imeof  the  ilead.  There  nre. 
hi)wever,  some  trilies  that  lay  their  deuil  north  aiul  soiitli,  and 
others  hun-  men  with  the  face  to  the  north  and  women  with  llie 
furl!  to  the  BoHth;  while  among  wmie  of  the  African  lril«-s.  If  ont- 
)iap|iens  to  die  away  from  his  home,  he  Is  Iiuried  fai-ing  hi.t  native 

Business  Terms,  Vocabulary  of.— [tVe  Ap|K-ndix.'l 
Byzantine  Empire  was  Ihe  itonian  Kmpire  of  theEast.  Tlie 
name  wiis  deriveil  from  Byuiiitinm,  llieani-ient  nameof  Conslanli. 
niiplc,  the  capilal  of  the  empire.  .\s  a  se|iarate  (Hiwer  it  l>egnn  its 
existence  in  W!i  A.  D.,  when  TheiKlosiusthe  iln'irtdvnV,  Wi\\\cM.\\- 
ing  the  Empire  vt  Home  to  Lis  two  sons,  wAin  Ai\-\Aei'«: — N.waiXwtf, 
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taking  the  eastern  half,  with  his  capital  at  Constantinople.  It  was 
a  rich  and  powerful  sovereignty,  and  continued  to  exist  for  over 
ten  centuries.  During  the  last  few  c^^nturies  it  was  gradually  but 
surely  declining  l)eforo  the  Turks  and  Saracens,  and  ended  with 
the  ^Iohamrae(lan  conquest  of  Constantinople  in  14o3.  It  was  also 
called  the  Greek  Empire,  and  was  the  home  and  head  of  the  Gredc 
Cliurch. 

Cache  is  the  name  given  by  parties  of  travelers  on  the  Western 
lirairies  of  the  I'nitetl  States  to  places  for  concealing  provisions 
and  other  articles.  The  making  of  a  cache  is  a  matter  of  much 
IalH)r  and  ingenuity.  A  hole  is  dug  to  a  depth  of  perhaps  six  or 
eight  feet.,  and  several  feet  broad,  and  then,  the  articles  beini:  in- 
terred, the  surface  is  replaced  with  the  greatest  care.  The  exca- 
vated earth  is  also  carefullv  removed,  so  as  to  leave  no  trace  what- 
ever of  the  excavation.  T!ie  situation  of  the  cache,  however,  is 
known  to  the  ])arty  by  some  landmark.  Similar  depositories  are 
constructed  by  Arctic  explorers. 

Cadmus  was  the  son  of  Agenor,  King  of  Phoenicia,  by  Tele- 
phassa,  an<l  was  sent  by  his  father,  along  with  his  brothers 
IMurnix  and  Cilix,  in  quest  of  their  sister  Europa,  who  had  been 
carried  off  by  Jupiter,  and  they  were  ordered  not  to  return  until 
they  lia<l  found  her.  The  brothers  were  ac<*om]>anied  by  their 
mother  and  by  Thasus,  a  s<m  of  Neptune.  Their  search  *was  to 
no  purpose* — they  could  get  no  intelligence  of  their  sister  ;  and, 
fearing  the  indignation  of  their  father,  they  resolved  to  settle  in 
various  countries.  Pho'nix  thereuinm  established  himself  in 
Plurnicia.  Cilix  in  Cilicia,  and  Cadmus  and  his  mother  "went  to 
Thrace,  where  Thasus  founded  a  town,  also  named  after  himself. 
After  the  death  of  his  mother  Cadmus  went  to  Delphi,  to  inquire 
of  the  oracle  res])ecting  Europa.  The  god  desired  him  to  ceaise 
from  troubling  himself  alKuit  her,  but  to  follow  a  cow  as  his 
guide,  and  to  build  a  city  where  she  should  lie  down.  On  leav- 
ing the  temple  he  went  through  Ph(K'is,  and,  meeting  a  cow 
belonging  to  the  herds  <»f  Pelagon,  he  followed  her.  She  went 
through  Hceotia  till  she  came  to  when*  TIm'Ik's  afterward  stood, 
and  there  lay  down.  Wishing  to  sacrifice  her  to  Minerva,  Cad- 
mus sent  his  coni])anions  to  fetch  water  from  th<»  f<mntain  of 
Mars;  but  the  font  was  guarded  by  a  serpent,  who  killed  the 
greater  part  of  them.  Cadmus  then  engaged  and  destn>yed  the 
serjM'nt.  Wy  the  direction  of  Minerva  he  sowed  its  t«?eth,  and 
immediately  a  crop  of  armed  men  sprung  uj).  who  slew  each 
other  quarreling  or  thnmgh  ignorance.  For  killing  the  sacred 
K'rjMMit  Catlmus  was  obligi*d  to  spend  a  vear  in  servitude  to  Mara. 
At  the  expimtion  of  that  time  Minerva  Lerself  prepared  for  bim  a 
palace,  and  Ju])iter  gave  him  llarmonia.  the  daughter  of  Mars  and 
Venus,  in  marriage.  Cadmus  and  Hannonia  were  eventually 
changed  into  seri>ents  and  sent  by  Jupiter  to  the  Elysian  plain,  or, 
as  some  writers  sjiy,  were  conveytnl  thither  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
eerj)ents.    Greek  tradiliou  ascivWOi  Xo  \ivai  xWi  ^t«x.  mXt^uction  of 
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the  alphabet,  derived  from  Phoenicia,  and  consisting,  then,  of  six- 
teen letters.  He  is  also  credited  with  the  discovery  of  brass,  or 
the  introduction  of  its  use. 

Cairns  are  piles  of  stones,  and  were  erected  doubtless  for  vari- 
ous purposes.  From  old  reeords  it  would  appear  that  they  were 
often  raised  to  distinguish  the  marches  or  boundaries  of  lands.  A 
calm  near  Balmoral,  on  the  Highland  Dee,  is  said  to  have  been 
erected  as  a  mustering- place  for  the  men  of  Strathdee,  who  took 
it«  name,  Caim-na'Cuirnhne,  or  Cairn  of  Remembrance,  for  their 
war-cry.  In  later  times,  places  where  great  crimes  had  been  com- 
mitted'were  marked  by  cairns.  Thus  Mushet*s  Cairn  in  the 
Queen's  Park,  at  Edinburgh,  shows  the  spot  where  a  wife  was 
murdered  by  her  husband,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  atro- 
city, in  1720.  The  great  purpose  of  cairns,  however,  was  sepul- 
chral, as  is  shown  by  the  human  remains  found  in  so  many  of 
them.  These  bones  are  generally  calcined  or  half-bnmed,  and  in- 
cloj^  either  in  what  are  odled  HsU — small,  rude  coffins  of  unhewn 
stone— or  in  urns  of  earthenware,  which,  again,  are  in  many  cases 
protected  by  stone  cists.  Along  with  the  bones  are  often  found 
flint  arrow-heads,  flint  ax-heads,  stone  hammers,  stone  rings,  glass 
beads,  implements  of  bone,  bones  of  horses  and  oxen,  spear-heads 
and  other  weapons  of  bronze.  Many  cairns  are  of  considerable 
size.  Of  the  three  large  cairns  at  Clava,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nairn 
River,  near  the  battle-field  of  Culloden,  one  was  found  to  contain 
a  pillery.  about  two  feet  wide,  leading  from  the  south  side  of  the 
cairn  to  a  circular  chamber  in  the  center,  about  fifteen  feet  in  di- 
ameter, built  of  unhewn  and  uncemented  stones,  each  course  over- 
lapping the  other  so  as  to  meet  at  the  top  in  a  sort  of  rude  dome, 
which  has  received  the  name  of  the  **  beehive-house."  The  Boss 
Cairn  on  the  moor  of  Dranandon,  in  the  parish  of  Minnigaff,  had 
two  galleries  crossing  each  other,  each  80  feet  long,  4  feet  wide, 
and  8  feet  high.  Of  all  the  chambered  cairns,  however,  the 
most  remarkable  is  that  at  New  Grange,  on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne, 
near  Drogheda,  in  Ireland.  It  is  400  paces  in  circumference  and 
alK)ut  80  feet  high,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  180,000  tons  of 
stone.  In  1699  it  was  described  by  Edward  Llhwyd,  the  Welsh 
antiquary,  as  **  a  mount  or  barrow,  of  very  considerable  height, 
encomi)a.s8ed  with  vast  stones,  pitched  on  end,  around  the  bottom 
of  it,  and  having  another,  lesser,  standing  on  the  top."  This  last 
pillar  has  disapi)eared.  Of  the  outer  ring  of  pillars  ten  still  re- 
main. The  opening  to  this  cairn  was  accidentally  ^discovered 
alK>ut  the  year  1699.  The  gallery,  of  which  it  is  the  external 
entrance,  communicates  with  a  dome-roofed  chamber  or  cave  nearly 
in  the  center  of  the  mound.  This  gallery,  which  measures  in 
length  al>out  50  feet,  is  at  its  entrance  4  feet  high,  and  in  breadth 
al)out  3  feet.  Toward  the  interior  its  size  gradually  increases ; 
and  its  height,  where  it  forms  the  chamber,  is  18  feet.  The  cham- 
ber is  cruciform,  the  head  and  arms  of  the  cross  being  formed  by 
three  recesses,  each  containing  a  basin  of  granite.    The  sides  of 
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these  recesses  are  composed  of  immense  blocks  of  stone,  several  of 
which  bear  a  great  variety  of  carving,  supjwsed  by  some  to  be 
synil>olical.  The  length  of  the  passage  and  chanil)er  from  uorth 
to  south  is  75  feet,  and  the  breadth  of  the  chamber  from  east  to 
west  is  20  feet.  Of  the  urns  or  basins  in  the  recesses,  that  to  the 
east  is  the  most  remarkable.  It  is  formed  of  a  block  of  granite, 
and  appears  to  have  been  set  upon,  or  rather  within,  another  of 
somewhat  larger  dimensi(ms. 

Calico-Printing. — The  art  of  calico-printing  was  introduced 
into  Kurope  alM)ut  the  seventeenth  century,  although  it  is  l>elieved 
to  have  been  known  in  India  and  Egvpt  as  early  as  the  first  or 
second  centuries.  In  this  early  ]>eriod  the  printing  was  d<me  by 
means  of  bbx-ks  on  which  the  designs  to  l)e  transferred  to  the 
cloth  had  been  engraved  in  relief.  These  were  dipped  into  dye- 
stuff,  and  then  pressed  u])on  the  material  by  hand.  Later,  preties 
for  this  block- printing  were  invented,  and  the  use  of  several  was 
introduced  so  engraved  lus  to  fill  up  each  other's  vacancies,  and 
thus  several  coloi*s  were  put  into  the  ])attern.  About  1770copper- 
])late  printing  was  invented  in  England.  By  this  method  the  de- 
sign was  cut  into  plates,  the  c(dor  tilled  into  the  sunken  |)art8  of 
the  engraving,  and  the  cloths  were  ])rinted  by  lM»ing  pressetl  upon 
it.  'I'his  invention  linullv  led  to  the  introdu<'ti(m  of  cylinder- 
])riiiting.  the  method  now  in  use.  The  cylinders  are  of  copper, 
and  tlu'  design  is  engraved  upon  their  surface.  A  sejmrate  cylin- 
der is  HMpiircd  for  each  color  or  shade  of  color  to  be  used  in 
])rinting  the  <-loth.  and  in  tine  and  intricate  designs  as  many  as 
twenty  cylinders  are  sometimes  used.  These  are  set  in  a  strong 
frame  against  the  face  of  11  large  central  drum  made  of  iron  and 
covered  with  woollen  cloth  in  several  folds,  between  which  and 
therylinders  the  calico  is  printed  as  it  i)asM's.  The  color  is  spread 
ui)ou  the  cylinders,  as  they  revolve,  by  contact  with  another 
roller,  which  dips  into  a  trough  containing  the  colorin^r-matter 
properly  thi<'k«'ned.  This  roller  is  nuide  of  an  absorlx^nt,  elastic 
muteriail.  similar  to  the  roller  used  in  inking  a  printing-press.  Each 
cy liuiler  thus  HM-eives  its  ])roper  <'olor.  and  im]mrts  it,  in  revolving, 
to  the  calico  pressed  iM-tween  its  face  and  that  of  the  fixed  drum. 
A  sharp  bhule  of  metal  pn'ssing  against  the  copper  cylinder  re- 
moves all  superfluous  color  from  its  surface,  so  that  only  the  de- 
sign «'ut  in  the  metal  is  imprinted  in  clear  outline  uptm  the  cloth. 
The  eni])loyment  of  a  number  of  roller^  to  make  one  design  is  at- 
tended witli  much  ditrn-ulty.  as  in  ])assing  untler  them  the  cloth 
is  in  much  danger  of  being  displaced  and  the  regularity  of  the 
print  destroyed.  As  the  cloth  leaves  the  i)rinting-machine  it  is 
drawn  over  rollers  through  a  hot-air  chiunber,  by  which  it  is  thor- 
ouirhlv  dried,  and  the  colors  become  fullv  set. 

Calumet. — The  Calumet  is  a  tol)acco-])i]>e  having  a  stem  of  reed 
about  two-and-a-half  f<*et  long,  decorated  with  locks  of  women^S 
hair  an<l  feathers,  and  a  large  bowl  of  soft  red  sandstone.  It  b 
the  j)eace-i)i]w  of  the  Ametkati  Vuvim\i'*,  \5av^  \A».^^  <"3l  important 
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Higned.  the  Indian!)  till  the  i^alumet  with  vobacco  and  preseat  it  'o 
the  representatives  of  iLe  party  with  whom  they  have  been  enter- 
ing into  alliance,  theinselven  smoking;  out  of  it  afterward.  The 
presentation  of  it  k>  strangers  is  a  mark  of  liospitality,  and  to  re- 
fiitwi  it  would  tie  considered  an  art  of  hostilitv, 

Cambridge,  University  of,  is  situated  at  the  town  of  Cam- 
liridge,  fnrtj-eif^ht  miles  nnnh-eaat  of  Loudon.  The  first  reguJar 
Miniety  of  rtudents  wan  that  of  I'eter-Himse.  foiindi-d  in  1237. 
The  history  of  tlie  Univereily.  hnwever,  niav  lie  said  to  date  from 
the  opening  of  the  twelfth  wnturj',  hut  until  the  year  mentioned 
there  were  on  public  halls  or  lirmlels,  each  student  living  in  his 
own  hired  lodging.  Almut  1357  the  MudentH  began  to  live  to- 
gether in  linstels,  under  the  rnle  of  a  pi1nci)ial.  These  bostelii 
were  named  after  the  saints  to  whom  they  were  dedicateil.  the 
churches  which  they  adjoined,  or  the  iiersiins  who  furHierly 
Imilt  or  possessed  them.  In  the  year  1280  there  were  aa  many  as 
&i.  and  some  of  tlicm  contained  from  3U  to  40  tmuitera  of  arts,  and 
a  proportionate  nuniLier  uf  younger  students.  These  hoHtela  were 
the  beginning  of  what  may  bo  calleil  the  college  HVHti^m,  which 
dintingiiish™  the  wster  universiliKs  of  Oxford  and  (.'aiiibridge  frocn 
lh<ise  of  Eilinlmrgh.  I.Andon  and  the  Continent.  All  the  r<i>Bl 
and  religious  foundations,  with  one  exeepllon.  which  ni>w  consti- 
Itite  the  L-niversity  were  endowed  betwM>ii  the  latter  ]Hirt  n!  the 
tlilrteenth  and  tlie'cldscof  the  BiTtevnIb  centurj'.  The  governing 
IhhIv  of  the  ['niversity  is  tlie  senate;  but.  before  Iteing  Hub]iiitle<i 
ti>  it.  all  university  laws  must  i)e  ajijiroveil  by  the  council,  a  iKsly 
elected  l>y  the  resident  members  of  the  senate.  After  the  chan- 
cellor and  high-steward,  the  chief  executive  power  is  veKted  in  the 
victt-cLaiicetlor,  who  is  elected  annuallv  frinu  the  heads  of  coi- 
let.'ev.  There  a:e  three  terms  in  this  I'liiversity—the  Mi(:Lui-l>ua.t 
or  (Jctolier  term,  the  I*nt  term,  anil  the  Piistef  tenn.  To  take  an 
onllnary  B,  A.  degree  a  student  must  resitle  nine  terms.  The  M. 
A.  degree  follows,  without  examination,  alKiut  tour  yi'urs  after. 
There  are  four  classes  of  students — Fellow- Commoners  and  N'r)ble- 
men.  Pensioners,  ^izurs  and  Subsizars,  and  the  more  distinguisln^d 
who  are  elected  Scholars  on  the  foundation  of  this  ciil  lege.  The 
pensioners  are  the  great  body  of  students,  are  not  on  the  founda- 
tiim.  and  pay  for  their  own  commons,  viz.,  dinners  in  halls,  etc., 
and  for  tJieir  rooms.  The  siMrs  are  isiorer  students,  si'lcct^-rl. 
however,  by  exaniinatlod,  who  receive  free  commons  and  certain 
money  payments,  and  are  admitted  at  tower  charges  tlian  the  [leii. 
siooers.  but  wear  the  same  dress,  and  are  no  longer  subject  to  the 
performance  of  menial  olRces,  as  they  once  were.  The  scholars 
are  elected,  liy  examination,  from  the  jieuiuonerH  and  sizars.  They 
are  on  the  foundation  of  the  college,  from  which  they  receive  cer- 
tain emoluments.  The  fellows  aie  suliKeipiently  elerted  from  the 
scholars  and  the  students  who  have  distinguished  theuiM-lves  in 
the  TripoB examinations.     Thu  IniversHj  W lorty  ^ioltss«ri,\^ 
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addition  to  readers,  demonstrators  and  assistants.  The  tutor  of 
the  college  is  understood  to  be  in  loco  parentis  to  his  pupils,  the 
dean  has  the  oversight  of  **  religion  and  morals/'  and  instruction 
is  given  by  college  lecturers.  The  great  prizes  at  the  University 
are  the  Fellowships,  of  which  there  are  about  400.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  colleges  and  their  founders:  St.  Peter's  College  or 
Peter-House,  founded  by  Hugh  de  Balsham,  Bishop  of  Ely,  1257; 
Clare  College,  founded  under  the  name  of  University  Hall  by 
Richard  Baden  in  13^,  was  burned  in  1338,  and  rebuilt  and  en- 
dowed by  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Clare;  Pembroke  College,  found- 
ed by  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  1347;  Gonville  and  Caius  College, 
founded  by  Edward  Gonville  in  1348;  Trinity  Hall,  founded  oy 
William  Bateman,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  1350;  Corpus  Christl  or 
Benedict  College,  founded  by  the  guilds  of  Corpus  Christi  and  the 
Ble.ssed  Virgin,  1351;  King's  College,  founded  by  Henry  VI,  1441; 
Queen's  College,  founded  by  Margaret  of  Anjou,  wife  of  Henry 
VI,  1446;  St.  Catherine's  College  or  Hall,  founded  by  Robert 
Wodelarke,  Provost  of  King's  College,  1473;  Jesus  College,  found- 
ed by  John  Alcock,  Bishop  of  Ely,  1496;  ('hrist  College,  founded 
by  the  Countess  of  Richmond,  1505;  St.  John's  College,  founded 
the  by  Countess  of  Richmond,  1511 ;  Magdalene  College,  founded  by 
Thomas,  Baron  Audley,  of  Walden,  1519;  Trinity  College,  founded 
by  Henry  VIII,  1546;  Emmanuel  College,  founded  by  Sir  Walter 
Mildmay,  1584;  Sidney  Sussex  (-ollege,  founded  by  Ijadv  Frances 
Sidney,  1598;  Downing  College,  founded  by  Sir  George  l>owning', 
1800. 

Camp-Meeting,  Origin  of. — In  1799  the  first  camp-meeting 
ever  held  in  the  United  States  tfwk  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Red 
River  in  Kentucky.  Two  brothers  named  McGee,  one  a  Methodist 
and  one  a  Presbyterian,  were  on  a  religious  tour  from  Tennessee 
to  a  place  called  in  those  days  the  '*  Barrens."  They  stopped  at 
a  settlement  to  attend  a  sacramental  occasion  with  a  Presbyterian 
minister — the  Rev.  Mr.  McCJreetly,  by  name.  John  McGee,  the 
Methodist,  preached,  on  invitation,  and  his  services  are  described 
as  having  been  marked  *  *  with  great  liberty  and  power. "  McGee's 
brother  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ilogo  followed  with  sermons,  and  their 
efftH!ts  were  remarkable,  as  they  produced  "tears  of  contrition 
and  shouts  of  joy."  The  several  Presbyterian  ministers — the  Kev. 
Messrs.  McG reedy,  Hoge  and  liankins — left  the  house,  but  the 
Mc(iee's  were  too  powerfully  affected  to  depart.  John  was  ex- 
pectcnl  to  preach  again,  but  when  the  time  came  he  arose  and 
infonned  the  peo])le  that  the  overflowing  nature  of  his  feelings 
would  not  allow  of  his  preaching,  and  he  exhorted  them  to  sur- 
render their  hearts  to  God.  The  excitement  is  said  to  have  been 
indescribable.  The  reports  of  these  wonderful  services  were 
heard  by  the  people  in  the  country  around,  and  many  rushed  to 
the  place  to  see  the  preachers  and  witness  the  religious  exerdaes. 
The  meeting-house  was  overflowed,  and  an  altar  was  erected 
to  the  Lord  in  the  forest.    This  ad^o^  n:^^  \ii\At«aX  tA  the  move- 
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Inent,  and  people  assembled  from  far  and  near,  with  prorlsions 
and  otlier  DecessBries  foi  csmping  out.  and  remained  Bevt-ral  days, 
living  ID  tents.  For  the  time  denominational  divtitionti  weuieil  to 
be  forgotten,  and  the  eerricea  wtre  conducted  bj  Preabyterians, 
Methodiats  and  Baptierte.  The  results  were  so  wonderful  that 
anotber  meeting  of  the  same  sort  was  suegested,  and  was  held  on 
tbo  Muddy  Biver,  and  still  another  was  held  on  what  was  callod 
the  itidge,  both  having  been  attended  by  great  crowds,  wbii  came 
for  many  mUes  around.  These  aerviceH  were  continu«<1  and  ex- 
tended, with  Bimtlar  results,  the  Presbyterians  and  Methndints 
directing  and  conducting  them.  It  Ih  stated  that  at  one  of  these 
meetings  in  Kentucky  there  were  pre:>eut  at  ieast  30.000  |>e«pie. 
The  Presbyterians  gradually  retired  from  the  field,  while  the 
Methodists  carried  tbemeetiogs  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  Since 
tlien  other  denominations  have  adopted  tbtim,  and  they  have  con- 
tinaed  with  more  or  loss  efficacy  to  the  prfsent  time. 

Canals,  Great. — The  Imperial  Canal  of  China,  which  is  the 
largeHt  canal  in  the  world,  is  over  1.000  miles  in  Icnirth.  The 
longest  canal  in  Eoiope  is  the  canal  of  Ijinguednc.  which  connects 
the  Atlantic  with  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  completed  in  lUMl 
and  Is  148  miles  lon^,  Tbe  largest  ship-canal  in  Kumpe  Is  the 
great  North  Hollana  CannI,  completed  in  1H25,  It  in  only  fifty. 
one  miles  in  length,  but  is  very  deep  and  wide.  The  Sui^z  Canal 
is  eightv-oight  miles  in  length,  but  only  sixty  sii  are  actual 
canal.  'There  are  a  uumlier  of  canals  of  notable  length  in  the 
United  States,  as  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  •174  miles  long:  the 
Erie  Canal,  350 1-3  miles  long;  the  Ohio  Canal,  832  miles  loug.  and 
the  Miami  and  Erie  Canal,  291  miles  long. 

Candles. — It  was  not  until  the  fourte<;ulh  century  that  canities 
having  any  resemblance  to  those  now  in  uku  nttru  uiauutac lured. 
Previous  to  that  time  our  English  ancestors  soaked  splints  of  wikkI 
in  fat  or  oil  to  obtain  their  light.  The  canditsi  usedhy  thcdrefkM 
and  Romans  were  rude  torches  made  by  dippilig  strips  of  papyrus 
or  rushe^s  into  pitch  and  then  coatin|;  them  with  wax.  TliL-.se  run. 
dies  were  also  in  use  in  Europe  dunni;  the  middle  ages,  and  were 
verr  larse  and  heavy.  A  dipped  candle  made  from  tallow  wiis  in- 
trodnced  in  England  in  the  fourteentti  century,  and  wax-cnndli's 
were  also  made  at  the  same  time.  These  latter  were  very  eostly, 
and  were  considered  great  luxuries.  In  14K4  a  company  for  the 
manufacture  of  wai-candles  was  incor|)i>rated  in  London.  Mold 
candies  are  said  to  be  the  invention  of  the  Hiour  J^e  Urcx,  of 
Paris. 

Cftiiael-Coal  ia  a  bituminous  coal  which  bums  with  a  bright 
flame,  and  is  mined  in  large  quanliticH  in  (ireat  itrilain.  At  one 
time  cannel-coal  was  UEtcd  a.s  a  sulKtitulo  for  eundtes,  cwing  to  the 
fact  that  it  can  be  cut  into  blocks  or  strips  and  bums  with  n  cleiir, 
yellow  flame.  The  name  cannel-coal  is  a  corruption  of  candie-coal. 
In  Scotland  it  ia  known  by  the  name  of  {larrol-coal,  (itAU  t^  cm^- 
liug  or  chaUeiiq^  noiw  Jt  makes  whea  burned. 
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Canopy. — The  original  meaning  of  tlie  word  "canopy"  was 
probably  a  mosquito-curtain.  Herodotus  tells  us  tliat  the  fisher- 
men on  the  Nile  were  in  the  habit  of  suspending  the  net  with 
which  they  had  fished  during  the  day  on  an  upright  pole,  from 
which  it  was  expanded  into  the  form  of  a  tent,  and  served  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  attacks  of  insects  during  the  night.  Horace 
and  others  of  the  ancient  writers  mention  gnat-curtains  (canopea). 
Subsequently  the  same  term  came  to  be  used  for  the  projecting 
coverings  and  hangings  of  a  bed  without  reference  to  their  original 
use,  and  latterly  for  any  projecting  covering  of  a  similar  form,  to 
whatever  use  it  might  be  adapted,  or  of  whatever  material  it 
might  be  fonned.  "Canopy  "  is  thus  used  to  signify  the  covering 
which  is  borne  over  the  heads  of  kings  and  other  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, and  still  more  frequently  over  the  Holy  Sacrament  and 
the  image  of  Christ  in  processions  in  Roman  Catholic  countries. 

Cape  Cod  Ship-Canal. — From  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  up  to  1880  the  project  of  a  ship-canal  across  Cape  Cod  was 
repeatedly  brought  forward.  Several  surveys  were  made,  both 
under  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  but  nothing  was  done  until  the 
latter  year,  when  an  association  of  Boston  and  New  York  capital- 
ists purchased  a  strip  across  the  isthmus  1.000  feet  in  width,  and 
began  to  make  arrangements  for  the  cutting.  From  one  cause  or 
another  work  was  not  actually  commenced,  however,  until  some 
time  during  during  1886.  The  canal  is  to  cut  through  Cai>e  Cod 
at  its  narrowest  part,  connecting  Buzzard's  Bay,  the  deepest 
indentation  on  the  southern  N(^w  England  coast,  with  the  arm  of 
Cape  Cod  Bay,  called  Barnstable  Bay,  which  hollows  the  opposite 
shore.  The  route  here  seems  to  have  been  marked  out  by  Nature, 
as  two  shallow  water-courses  made  a  depression  for  over  seven- 
eighths  of  the  way  across  the  peninsula  at  this  narrow  part.  The 
length  of  the  canal  will  be  somewhat  less  than  eight  miles,  and  it 
will  shorten  the  distance  by  water  from  Boston  to  New  York  over 
ninety  miles,  and  the  saving  in  time  will  be  eight  hours,  be-side 
the  great  advantage  in  escaping  the  dangerous  coast  at  the  point 
of  the  cape.  The  material  to  l)e  removed  from  this  water-way  is 
generally  ea.sy  of  excavati(m,  so  it  is  thought  there  will  be  few 
delays  in  its  construction.  The  canal  will  be  23  feet  deep  at  low 
water  and  200  feet  wide,  and  the  cost  will  be  between  tH5,000,0(K) 
and  $0,000,000.  There  has  been  spent  already  $800,000.  The 
e.stimated  tonnage  around  the  cape  yearly  is  15,000.000  tons,  and 
the  ranal  company  will  get  ten  cents  a  ton,  or  a  revenue  of 
$1,500,000. 

Captain  Kidd  was  born  in  Scotland,  and  took  to  the  sea  when 
a  mere  boy.  In  1695  a  company  composed  of  leading  gentlemen 
in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  Colonies  was  formed  to  make  a  busi- 
ness of  privateering  and  reap  tht^  profits,  which  were  known  to  be 
immense.  The  Adventure,  a  galley  of  287  tons,  ciuite  a  lar^  vessel 
for  those  days,  was  purchased,  and'xXiVi  c«m\3:i«.\i»i^\\^\\.t.o  Kidd,  who 
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galled  witk  two  eommlnloiM,  one  of  which  empowered  Um  to  act 
BgRinst  the  French,  and  the  other  to  cruise  aealiiKt  piratra.  Bo- 
BLites  these  oommissSons  under  the  Ureal  Heal,  he  hail  the  ordlnHr]r 
letters  of  msrqoe  from  the  I'ommissionerB  of  the  Admiralty.  The 
KiDR'  was  to  have  nne-teoth  of  all  the  bonu-.  and  the  rest  waa  to 
be  (Uvided  between  the  shareholders  hdU  Kiild  in  certain  speciSBd 
proportions,  A  portion  was  to  be  appropriated  to  the  crew,  who 
were  to  receive  no  regular  pay.  Kidd  left  Plymouth  April  33, 
1690,  captured  a  French  fishiDK  vussel  off  Newfoundland,  and  in 
July  reac-hed  New  Yorh,  where  he  remained  until  l:<epteinlH'r. 
when  he  sailed  for  Madagascar,  then  on:'  of  the  EtroDf;holds  of  the 
buccaneers.  In  Janoary  of  the  following  year  he  arrived  at  the 
island,  and  in  1698  reports  were  abroad  in  England  that  he  had 
raised  the  black  tia^r.  and  ordcirw  were  dispatched  to  the  effect 
tliat  he  be  apprehended  should  hi'  conio  within  rer.ch.  April. 
1699,  found  uiin  in  the  \Vest  Indies,  whither  he  hod  gone  in  a 
vessel  called  the  Quidah  Merchant,  This  he  secunxl  in  ii  lagoon 
in  the  Island  of  Saoua,  near  Hayti.  and  re-embnrked  in  a  suiatl 
sloop  named  the  San  Autonio  for  the  Colonies  of  America.  He 
sailed  up  liong  Island  Sound  to  OvHter  Bay.  after  niahinj;  a  land- 
ing in  Delaware  Bay.  and  there  tiMik  alKrard  a  Xi-w  York  laivycr 
named  James  Einott,  whom  he  afterward  sent  to  Brxiton  to  the 
Earl  uf  Beltamont.  who  had  become  Oovemor  of  the  CViIonies. 
Emott  was  Kidd's  advance  agent,  sent  tortvard  to  osc-ertaiii  how 
the  privateersman  would  l)e  received.  While  the  lawyi-r  was 
absent  on  this  missiiin  Kidd  burieil  nome  Imles  of  gnods  and 
treasure  on  (iardlner's  Inland.  Tn  the  Inquiries  of  the  Sew  York 
lawyer  BelUunont  made  evB.sive  answers,  and  then  IntiT  iiiiliicf'd 
Kidd  to  proceed  to  Boston,  where  he  ltinde«l  July  1,  1(199.  Five 
days  later.  Kidd,  who  was  examined  by  the  Council,  was  sent  to 
England,  where  he  was  given  something  of  the  form  of  a  trial. 
He  was  permitted  to  have  no  counsel,  was  not  allowed  to  send  for 
papers  or  witnesses,  and  was.  of  course,  tound  giiiltv  of  jiinicy 
and  of  the  murder  of  one  of  his  crew,  and  was  haii^iiti  nt  Kitfcu- 
tion  Dock  with  nine  of  his  associates.  Bellainont  fitt>-d  out 
another  ves-sel  to  go  In  search  of  the  (juidah  Merclkant.  but  news 
came  liefore  the  search  began  that  the  latter  had  lieen  slri]>]H'd 
and  burned  by  the  wen  left  with  it  by  Kidd.  Tlie  treasure  which 
was  secured  on  (.iardiner's  Island,  with  what  was  found  with 
Kidd  on  the  San  Antonio,  amounted  to  fTO.OOO. 

CftrAt  is  the  designation  of  the  weight  commonly  used  for  wei^rh- 
\iitt  precious »tone.-i,  and  imrticularly  diamonds,  and  isalsolhe  lenii 
which  designates  the  proportion  of  piire  gold  contained  in  any  ullfiv 
of  gold  with  other  metals.  The  nanieH'ciiis  to  have  ciime  tliroinrii 
the  Arabic  ^rraf.  from  the  Ijreek  ftrzati'in,  the  fruit  of  the  cnmb 
or  locuBt-tree,  used  also  as  a  weight.  The  carat  used  for  wi-igh- 
ing  diamonds  has  a  fixed  weight,  equal  In  3  1-0  troy  grains,  anri  is 
divided  into  qaarters.  eighths,  siiteenths,  thittY-secnviAa  wA 
siuy-fourths.  In  determioing  the  fineness  ol  gold.  uwVtcfj  VKt.'a&, 
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ounce,  or  any  other  weight,  is  divided  into  twenty-four  fyArts,  and 
each  part  is  called  a  carat,  twenty-four  carats  being  considered  the 
standard  of  purity  ;  hence  an  eighteen-carat  gold  ring  isaringoon- 
taining  eighteen  parts  in  twenty-four  of  pure  gold. 

Cardiff  Giant,  The. — This  stui)endous  fraud  was  conceived  in 
the  fertile  brain  of  one  George  Hull,  a  tobacconist  of  Bingham- 
ton,  N.  Y.  He  secured  a  gypsum  slab  in  Iowa,  and  liad  it  cut  into 
the  fonn  of  a  liuge  man  by  a  stone-cutter  of  Chicago.  To  sima- 
.late  the  a])i)earance  of  great  age  the  figure  was  rubbed  with  sand 
and  water,  then  bath^  in  writing-fluid,  and  also  in  sulphuric 
acid.  The  image  was  then  boxed,  taken  to  the  vicinity  of  Bing- 
humton,  N.  Y.,  and  secretly  buried  in  a  spot  where  it  was  oon- 
veniently  found  a  year  later,  and  heralded  as  the  most  marvelous 
discovery  of  archaeological  historj' — a  ixjtrified  specimen  of  pre- 
historic man.  People  fl<x:ke<l  to  see  the  curiosity  by  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands;  and,  palpable  as  the  fraud  was,  numbers  of 
very  intelligent  jK'rsons,  even  among  those  whose  names  were 
known  in  the  scientific  world,  were  hoaxed.  It  is  due  to  the  in- 
telligt'Dce  of  the.»<e  siwctators  to  say  that  few  gave  any  credence  to 
the  absurd  idea  that  this  monster  was  a  (>etrifaction,  but  hundreds 
who  ought  to  have  known  better  believed  it  to  be  a  very  ancient 
statue.  After  this  hoax  was  ex]^os£Hi,  Hull,  not  satisfied  with  the 
lar^^e  gains  which  the  credulity  of  his  fellow-men  had  afforded 
him  through  it,  got  up  another.  This  was  a  smaller  figure,  made 
of  a  coin])(>sition  of  ground  stone,  pulv«»rized  bones,  clay,  plaster, 
blood  and  dried  eggs,  and  baked  in  a  kiln.  This  was  advertised  as 
the  "Colorado  Stcme  Man,"  Colorado  being  then  the  *' wonder 
State"  of  the  Union.  But  when  it  was  brought  out  the  public 
had  not  recovered  from  the  mortification  induced  bv  the  **  Cardiff 
(iiaut,"  and  hit  but  warily  at  the  bait  of  the  seconci  humbug.  Its 
originators,  therefore,  were  disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  grest 
gains. 

Carolina  Constitution. — In  1669  Lord  Shaftesbury,  one  of  the 

f)ropri<'tari(>s  of  the  Carolina  c4}lony,  had  a  constitution  prepared 
>y  the  i)hilosopher  John  Locke  for  the  government  of  that  colony, 
by  means  of  whi(rh  an  endeavor  wa^  made  to  establish  in  America 
what  can  only  be  called  a  feudal  empire — with  what  success,  how- 
ever, <>an  Im3  readily  imagined.  The  constitution  contained  120 
articles.  The  eight  proprietaries  who  held  the  grant  of  the  C!aro- 
iina  colonies  were  to  combine  the  dignity  and  power  of  a  Governor 
and  an  upper  house  of  the  Legislature.  Their  position  and  rale 
were  to  b<'  hereditary,  and  their  number  was  never  to  be  increased 
or  diminished;  for  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  a  member  without 
heirs  his  survivors  elected  a  su<rcessor.  The  territory  contained 
in  the  grant  was  divided  into  counties,  each  containing  480,000 
acres,  and  this  was  again  divided  into  five  et^ual  {larts,  of  which 
one  remained  the  inalienable  ]>ro{)erty  of  the  proprietaries,  and 
another  formed  the  inalienable  and  indivisible  estate  of  tlie  no* 
bllity,  of  which,  according  V>  \^lvi  cw\y&\:v\.\iA:\Q.Ti^  ^V^^  vi^ca  two 
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three-flfths  were  reserved  tor  the  people,  and  mlghi  be  held  by 
lords  of  the  manor  who  were  not  heredit&ry  iegislators.  The 
members  of  the  nobllit;  might  oeither  be  increased  nor  dimin- 
ished, election  auppljing  all  places  left  vacant  for  want  of  heirs. 
All  political  riffhta  were  dependitnt  upon  hereditary  wealth.  The 
cultivators  of  the  soil  were  each  to  be  allowed  the  nse  of  ten  arres 
at  a  filed  rent,  but  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  parchase  land  or  ex- 
ercise the  right  of  suflrago.  They  were  adscripts  to  the  soil,  were 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  lonl,  without  right  of  a|)|'>fi(l  to  the 
coarts.  and  from  generation  to  generation  were  forbidden  to  hold 
land  or  acquire  any  political  power.  The  eight  proprietaries  ton. 
Htituted  the  highest  court,  or  court  of  appeals,  over  which  the 
oldeat  one  of  their  number  presided,  witli  the  tltte  of  Palatine. 
There  were  seven  other  courts,  each  prexided  over  by  one  of  the 
seven  other  proprietaries,  with  the  netpective  titles  of  Ailiiiirul, 
Chamberlain,  Chancellor,  Constable,  Chief  Justice,  111^1'  Sii-ward, 
and  Treasurer,  and  each  had  six  counselont,  all  B|ipoinI('<l  tor  life, 
of  whom  four  at  least  were  Ut  be  nobles.  The  sujien-iMion  of 
everything  in  the  colonies  was  veKtcd  in  thcue  courts,  and  alto- 
gether they  formed  what  was  called  a  grand  council,  who  exer- 
cised the  exclusive  right  of  pnipoxing  taws.  Tliest?  laws,  Luw- 
ever,  were  to  he  submitted  for  approval. or  rejection  to  the 
Parliament,  which  was  composed  ot  all  the  jiropriflaries,  the 
nobles,  and  four  representatives  of  the  lords  of  the  tiiniior  fnuii 
each  county.  The  pniprietarieH,  in  their  cu|>Bcity  an  im  iijiiht 
house,  could,  however,  veto  the  acts  of  Parliainent.  t>laverr  was 
tolerated,  and  mastfrs  were  given  absolute  power  and  autfiority 
over  their  slaves.  Each  county  was  to  have  four  Im'al  courts, 
whence  appeals  could  be  niade  to  the  court  of  the  Chief  Justice, 
and  no  lawyer  was  lo  be  allowed  tn  plead  for  money  or  n-wnril  in 
any  court.  The  religion  was  to  be  that  of  the  Church  of  Kiiglnnd. 
Of  course  all  attempts  to  fi>ist  such  a  scheme  of  government  on  the 
few  scattered  Huguenots,  who  formed  the  ]>n|>ulHtJon.  tii(4  with 
deserved  failure,  and  after  twenty  years  Has  aliaiidciiiiil. 

Carrier- Pigeons. — That  pigeons  have  l)een  used  fur  a  great 
many  years  tor  the  transmission  iit  messages  is  well  known,  hut 
with  what  nation  the  custtnik  orit^inated  it  is  im|sjssil)]e  to  dis- 
cover. The  Komans  used  the  birds  for  this  purpose,  thi-y  were  in 
use  among  the  Asiatics,  and  we  have  the  assertion  of'  Ihf  jxirt 
Tasso  for  Wlieving  that  they  were  employed  during  the  siegi'  ot 
Jerusalem  in  IDSti:  and  it  is  a  historical  fact  that  they  were  um'iI 
during  the  crusade  of  St.  Louis,  in  i'iW.  Their  most  rem  arks  Me 
use  in  modem  times  was  during  the  siege  of  Paris,  in  1H7II.  In 
Turkey  they  have  been  more  generally  used  than  in  any  otiier 
country,  and  it  is  said  that  there  the  art  ot  training  them  is  eanied 
to  its  highest  perfection.  Pigeons  intended  for  this  usi^  nri' tiihrii, 
when  they  have  acquired  full  strength  ot  wing,  in  a««e.iei,'i\>ij.*- 
ket  to  %  iistaace  ot  nbout  half  amtlo  Itoiu  X&t)\i  lunuii,  wAvVv<\ 
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set  at  liberty  and  thrown  into  the  air.  If  they  return  home  they  are 
tlit*n  t^ikcii  to  greater  distances,  progressively  increased  from  forty 
to  fifty  miles.  When  the  bird  is  able  to  accomplish  this  flight  he 
may  Im»  trusted  to  fly  any  distance,  overland,  within  the  limits  of 
physical  ])()wer.  It  is  the  general  plan  to  keep  the  birds  in  a  dark 
room  lor  some  hours  before  they  are  used.  They  are  then  fcid 
s]>aringly,  but  are  given  all  the  water  they  can  drink.  The  paper 
on  wii it'll  the  mt*ssage  is  written  is  tied  around  the  upper  part  of 
the  bird's  leg,  or  to  one  of  the  large  feathers  of  the  tail,  so  as  not 
to  imp«Ml(^  its  flight.  The  fet^t  are  washed  in  vinegar  to  keep  them 
from  getting  too  dry,  so  that  the  bird  will  not  be  tempted  to  de- 
scend to  water  ami  thus  j)ossibly  ruin  the  message.  The  rat<*  of 
flight  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  uiiles  an  hour,  though  the  bird  has 
been  known  to  puss  over  great  distances  much  more  rapidly. 
When  thrown  u])  in  the  air,  the  pigeon  at  first  flies  round  and 
round,  as  though  for  the  pur])ose  of  sighting  some  landmark  that 
it  knows.  When  this  is  discovered,  it  flies  toward  it.  and  thence 
onward  to  its  lumie. 

Casting  Plate-Glass. — The  whole  operation  of  casting  a  plate 
of  glass  oicupies  but  a  very  short  time.  The  casting-tables,  the 
most  im]H)rtant  pieces  of  apparatus  in  plate-glass  works,  are  19 
feet  long.  14  feet  wide,  and  7  inches  thick.  Each  is  provided  with 
an  iron  roller  ol)  inches  in  diameter  and  15  fet^t  long.  Strips  of 
iron  on  each  sidi^  ol"  the  table  afford  a  bearing  for  the  rollers  and 
determine  the  thickness  of  the  ])late  of  glass  to  be  cast.  The 
rough  plate  is  commonly  9-1 6ths  of  an  incYi  in  thickness.  After 
lK)li>liing.  it  is  reduced  to  6-lGths  or  7-l()ths.  The  casting- tables 
are  mounted  on  wheels,  and  run  on  a  track  that  reaches  every 
furnace  and  annealing-oven  in  the  building.  The  table  having 
been  wlieeled  as  near  as  possible  to  the  melting-funiace,  the  pot 
of  molten  ^'^lass  is  lifted  by  means  of  a  crane  and  its  contents 
quickly  poured  on  the  table.  The  heavy  iron  roller  is  then  |>a.*ssed 
from  end  to  end.  spreading  the  glass  into  a  layer  of  uniform 
thickness.  The  coUl  metal  of  the  table  cools  the  glass  rapidly. 
As  soon  as  possible  the  d(K)r  of  the  annealing-oven  is  oi>ened  and 
the  plate  of  glass  intnuiuced.  The  floor  of  the  oven  is  on  the 
same  level  as  the  ciusting-table  so  the  transfer  can  be  conveniently 
and  (piickly  nuide.  When,  after  several  days,  the  gla.ss  is  taken 
out  of  the  oven,  its  surface  is  found  to  be  decidedly  rougli  and  un- 
even. A  .Muall  quantity  is  used  in  this  condititm  for  skylights 
and  otlKT  ])urposes  where  strength  is  nM]uired  without  transpar- 
en<'y.  It  is  known  as  rough-plate.  'I'he  greater  part  of  the  glass, 
howi'ver.  is  ground,  smootlied  and  polished  before  it  leaves  the  es- 
tabli.slim»*nt.  Few  industries  offer  such  fine  scenic  displays  as  the 
pouring  of  the  molten  gl  s-. 

Castor  and  Pollux  ach*  twin  brothers,  the  latter  the  son  of 
I/edu  and  Jupiter,  the  fonuer  of  Leda  and  Tyndarus.  They  took 
part  in  ail  the  great  undertakings  (»f  the  lieroes  of  their  time, 
were  at  the  (ulydoniau  huivX,  accornvMCViWiviL  W\v:,\5\vi^  ^^^^ixst  tlie 
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I,  Hdled  In  tbe  Argo,  and  i^ded  Peleue  to  Bbmn  lolcm. 
PoIIdx  waa  the  moBt  (ilHtinKnlsfaed  pagilinl.  Cantor  the  moot  ei- 
periCDced  chariott^r  of  his  day.  Castor  was  killf^l  by  hia  cuasin 
Idaa.  Pollux  vas  iacoDHolable  for  tlte  loss  of  bis  brotUer;  and 
Japiter,  on  his  prayer,  gave  him  his  choice  of  being  talien  up 
himself  to  OljmpaH,  and  HbariDK  the  Loooreof  Mars  and  Minerva, 
or  of  dividing  them  with  his  tirotber,  and  for  them  to  live  daj 
and  daj  alternatelj  in  Heaven  and  in  Hades.  Pollux  chose  the 
laitpr,  and  divided  hie  inunortalitv  with  Castor.  I'lie  two  princi- 
pal Btara  in  the  constellation  of  Uemini  were  named  after  the  twin 
brothers. 

CfttKCombs. — Thnee  in  Paris  were  originally  quarries  which 
had  existed  under  the  city  from  the  earliest  time.  Id  1TT4  the 
Council  of  State  issued  a  decree  for  clearing  the  Cemeterj  of  the 
Innocents,  and  for  removing  its  coDtenta,  as  well  as  those  of  other 
grave-yards,  into  these  quarries.  These  quarries — or  catacomtie, 
as  they  were  called — were  consecrated  with  great  sJemnity  on 
April  7,  1T86.  and  the  work  of  removal  from  the  cemeteries  was 
immediately  begun.  The  bones  were  brought  at  nigbt  in  funeral- 
cars,  covered  with  a  pall,  and  tollowud  by  priests  chanting  the 
service  of  the  dead.  At  first  the  bones  were  heaped  up  wllhcmt 
any  kind  of  order  except  that  those  from  each  cemetery  were  kept 
separate;  but  in  1810  a  regular  system  of  arranging  them  was  com- 
menced, and  the  skulls  and  bones  were  built  up  along  the  wall. 
Prom  the  main  entrance  to  the  catacombs,  which  fs  near  the  Bar- 
riers d'Bnfer,  a  flight  of  ninety  steps  descends,  at  whose  foot  gal- 
leries are  seen  branching  in  various  directions.  Some  yards  dis- 
tant is  a  vestibnie  of  octagonal  form,  which  opens  into  a  long  gal- 
lery lined  with  bones  from  ttoor  to  roof.  The  arm,  leg  and  IhlgU- 
bonesarein  front,  closely  and  re^ulnrly  piled,  and  their  uniformity 
is  relieved  by  three  rows  of  skulls  at  equal  diftances.  This  gallery 
conducts  to  several  rooms  resembling  chupels,  lined  niih  hemes 
variously  arranged.  One  is  called  the  "  Tomb  of  the  Hevoluiion," 
another  the  "  Tomb  of  Victims" — the  latter  containing  the  relics 
of  those  who  perished  in  the  eariy  period  of  the  Kevolution  and  in 
the  "massacre  of  September."  It  is  estimated  that  the  remains  of 
fully  a.000,000  human  beings  lie  in  this  receptacle.  Owing  to  the 
unsafe  condition  of  the  roof,  admission  to  the  catacombs  has  been 
forbidden  for  years.  Of  the  other  catacombs  in  eiiEstt'ncp.  the  m<K^t 
celebrated  are  those  on  the  Via  Appia.  at  a  short  distance  from 
Home,  where,  it  is  believed,  the  early  ('hristians  were  in  the  habit 
of  retiring  in  order  to  celebrate  their  new  worship  in  times  of  per- 
secution. These  catacombs  consist  of  long,  narrow  galleries,  usu- 
ally about  eigbffeet  high  and  five  feet  wide,  which  twist  and  turn 
in  all  directions,  very  much  resembling  mines,  and  at  irregular  in- 
tervals into  wide  and  lofty  vaulted  chambers.  The  graves,  where 
are  buried  many  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  the  primitive  church, 
were  constracted  by  hollowing  out  a  portion  of  the  rock  at  the  side 
of  the  gallery  large  enough  to  coBtam  the bod^.    1^^^  caaxoss^Gb 
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at  Napl<»s,  cut  into  tlie  Capo  di  Monte,  resemble  those  at  Rome, 
and  evidently  were  used  for  tbe  same  purpose,  being  in  many 
parts  literally  covered  with  Cliristlan  syinlM)ls.  In  one  of  the  lar^ 
vaulted  chambers  there  are  paintings  which  have  retained  a  f red- 
ness whidi  is  wonderful.  ISimilaT  catacombs  have  been  found  at 
Palenno  and  Syracuse,  and  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Persia^ 
Egypt,  and  in  Peru  and  otlier  parts  of  South  America. 

Cat  Out  of  the  Bag,  Letting;  the. — This  saying  probably  has 
its  origin  in  the  trick  of  substituting  a  cat  for  a  young  pig  in  the 
days  when  it  was  customary  for  the  country-folks  in  England  to 
carry  the  latter  animals  to  market  in  bags.  ITiese  bags,  in  old 
pliraseology,  were  known  as  **  pokes."  If  any  one  was  foolish 
enough  to  buy  an  animal  without  looking  at  it  he  was  said  to  have 
bought  *'  a  ])ig  in  a  poke,"  but  if  he  opened  the  sack  the  cat  would 
jumj)  out  and  the  trick  was  discovered. 

Cecrops,  the  first  king  of  Attica,  figures  in  Greek  mythology  as 
an  Autochthon — half-man  and  half-dragon.  Tradition  declares 
him  to  be  the  foundtT  of  marriage,  the  author  of  the  politica. 
divit<i<m  of  Attica  into  twelve  states,  and  the  introducer  of  agri- 
culture, of  navigation  and  of  commerce.  He  is  also  said  to  Live 
civilized  tlie  religious  rites  of  the  people. 

Celebrated  Paintings. — It  is  generally  agreed  by  art  critics 
that  Michael  Angelo  and  Kaphael  stand  at  the  head  of  the  line  of 
master  painters.  C'onsj)icu()us  among  the  great  paintings  of  the 
former  are  "The  I^st  Judgment,"  **The  Conversion  of  St. 
Paul,"  and  "The  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter;"  and  among  those  of 
the  latter,  "The  Dispute  Concerning  the  Sacrament,"  the  "Ma- 
donna <le  Foligno,"  and  the  "  Madonna  del  Pisce,  or  Virgin  of  the 
Fish."  The  "  Last  J udgment "  is  a  large  fresco- painting,  sixty 
feet  high  by  thirty  feet  wide,  occupying  the  wall  op]K)site  the 
entraiK'e  of  the  Sistino  Chajx'l,  in  tlie  Vatican  Palace  at  Rome. 
Ov(»r  J^(M.)  figures  are  represented  in  "the  most  violent  attitudes 
and  most  admired  disorder."  "The  Conversion  of  St.  Paul"  is 
another  large  fresco-painting  in  the  Vati<'an.  "  The  Crucifixion  of 
Peter,"  also  in  the  Vatican,  is  one  of  the  last  from  the  hands  of 
Angelo.  "The  Dispute  Concerning  the  Sacrament"  is  a  fresco 
^e])^e^enting,  above,  a  convo<'ation  of  the  saints  around  the  Al- 
mighty, the  Saviour  and  the  Virgin,  enveloped  in  heavenly  glory, 
while  iM^neath.  the  c(^remony  of  the  Consecraiicm  of  the  Sacrament 
is  (l»fpicte<l.  This  is  found  in  the  Camera  della  Segnatura  of  the 
Vatican.  "  The  Madonna  de  Foligno,"  in  the  Vatican  gallery,  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  City  of  Foligno,  which  is  represented  in 
the  background.  The  "  Madonna  del  Pisce."  now  in  the  gallery 
at  Madrid,  Spain,  rej>resents  the  Virgin  and  Child  enthroncHl.  with 
St.  Jerome  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  an  archangel  with  the 
young  Tobit.  who  carried*  a  fish,  from  which  circumstance  the 
name  is  derived.  "The  iMadonna  <li  San  Sisto"  is  considered 
by  n)any  critics  the  l)est  of  Kaphael's  works.  It  is  liK'ated  in  the 
gallerj-  of  Dresden,  (lermany,  and  re\)reseuts  the  Nl^dcmna  $>tand- 
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log:  npoD  the  clondu  BurrDunded  with  glory,  liolding  in  Ler  «nni« 
tht)  eternal  Hon.  Suint  Sixtun  anil  Skint  Itarbura  kiie«l  at  Ih<- 
Kidiw.  It  was  iirigiiialli'  imhitpdoTi  wimhI.  lint  ban  Ixi-n  tranHftrnid 
to  cauvas.  The  jiaiiiting  of  ■■  'J'Ue  I-ast  Supper."  Iiy  Ix^niardo  da 
Vinci,  in  TMOgnized  aa  one  of  the  inaatprpieres.  It  was  [iriginally 
punted  by  onier  of  tlie  Dukr  of  Milan  on  the  wall«  fit  tlio 
rtfeclon  in  the  Dominican  convi'Ut  of  the  .MbiIhoiib  dclla  (irazie. 
KultenB  paintiiigH  of  the  "  l>e8c<?nt  from  the  CnsH  "  and  "Eleva- 
tion of  the  t'roes."  at  Antwerp,  rank  hieli  as  niB!iter|iiwcs.  Tbo 
"  Adoration  of  tlie  Trinity  "  by  Albert  Durer,  at  Vienna,  and  hlH 
two  pirtutt^  contaiuing  life-Hize  fifrnrcs  of  Fetcr  anil  Jiilin,  Mark 
and  Paul,  presented  to  the  Couuiril  of  Xureml)erfr,  Oertiiuny.  are 
also  very  famoui<.  The  two  pictures  of  Maty  Magilalen  aft-  alwi 
among  the  must  famous  in  tbo  world — "  I^a  BuHiiendi  Magilaliiia  " 
bv  C'orregio,  now  in  the  Dresden  liallery,  and  one  by  liuidii  lii-ui. 
[Seealxo  IVnM*.  Pirfilrtt  and  t^ntimi'f.] 

Celibacy  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.— Previous  to  the 
cloee  of  the  fourth  century  there  was  no  law  nor  uniConulty  of 
opinion  regarding  the  celibacy  of  the  Itumlsh  ]>iirHts.  About  this 
time,  however,  Poiss  Siriciiis  torlwide  [)rieiilM  to  marry,  and  those 
who  hud  married  previous  to  ordination  were  coinlnanili'd  to  jml 
away  their  wives.  Cliibln'n  Iwirii  to  a  clvrgrman  after  oniinatiou 
were  declared  hy  the  Hmperor  Justinian  to  be  illej^tiinale  un<l  in- 
caiiable  of  inheritance.  'l^iiH  iloctrinc  was  opposed  In-  the  Eastern 
Church,  and  in  ffllS  it  was  ctmdenined  as  hei«tical  by  the  Council  • 
of  (.'onslantinople.  end  tlic  tnarriagu  of  priests  has.  theri'fore. 
always  Ix-en  sancliiuml  by  t)ie  Orthodox  tlreek  (liurch.  Xot- 
withstanding  the  action  taken  by  the  Itomish  Cbnrch.  ii  was 
several  centuries  Iwfore  «-lilHicy  was  linnlv  eHtalilislied.  anil  this 
was  not  accomplished  until  Pope  (fregnry  Vll.  in  tliefaceof  violi^nt 
opposititm  in  all  countries.  de|HiMsl  all  marriiHl  piiests  and  exi-oiu- 
municateil  all  laymen  who  upheld  tlicm  in  the  exen^iKe  of  their 
spiritual  functions.  This  decr<-e  was  carrieil  out  with  the  utmibl 
rigor,  and  hronght  almul  the  result  which  the  t'linrcli  had  be'-ii 
aiming  at  for  centuries,  and  which  still  conlltineM  to  be  ilie 
canonical  law. 

Celluloid  bi  made  from  the  (.■elliilose  rnntaiiied  in  i.itti.ii  clmli 
or  raw  cotton.  The  cotton  is  In^aH-il  to  a  weak  soliiiinn  ..| 
nitric  acid.  Tbls  has  the  effect  of  making  a  puiji  of  ruttnti  vory 
much  like  pajKr  pulp.  After  the  acid  lias  aciisl  the  piii]i  is 
treated  t»  a  cojiious  water- bath  that  in  a  large  measure  wasli<-s  i  mt 
the  acid.  Then  it  gcH's  through  a  ]>arlial  drying  pnsiY-ss.  ami  a 
large  quantity  of  camjihur-gum  is  mixed  with  It,  and  it  is  n)l1i'il 
into  sheets  ready  for  tlie  drj-ing-nsim,  where  it  Is  drieil  on  hot 
cylinders,  the  same  as  paper  is  dried.  It  can  be  SJifti'iii-ii  liy 
nUani.  hut  hardens  again  when  it  is  dry.  Celluloid,  when  ready 
for  market,  bums  as  readilv  as  onllnarv  sealing-wax. 

Celts,  Records  of.— Of'tbe  seiiaruiioii  of  the  Celts  friim  the 
■)*ber  Aryans  or  Indo- Europeans,  and  lhe\r  eart^  mgreC^-Jvcs  \.v\ 
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VVest«m  Europe,  no  recoid  has  come  down.  In  puts  of  Wales, 
u  in  the  80utheast«ni  counties  of  HaoBter,  Ireland,  there  are.  It  ie 
true,  inscriptions,  consisting  of  long  and  short  lines,  known  aa 
Ogamic  characters,  on  certain  rude  stone  monuments,  but  their 


the  Komans  of  the  aborigines  of  Britain  at  the  time  of  the  B 
Conquest  represent  them  as  fierce,  cruel  barhailaas.  Neitber 
"  Cieiiar'a  Commentariee  "  nor  the  writings  of  Tadtua  and  other  his- 
torians of  the  period  of  the  Roman  domination  oaawj  ovidenea 
that  the  Britaina  had  an;  knowledge  of  letters  until  the  Gre^  and 
Koman  characters  were  taught  them;  neither  do  theae  hiatMiana 

fireserve  aaj  oral  traditions  of  the  British  barda  or  Druids  calm- 
ated  to  shed  much  light  upon  the  earlv  history  of  the  CelUe  nee. 
Centaurs. — A  Thesaalian  race  fabled  to  have  been  half-men  and 
half-borseg.  According  Ui  Pindar,  the  offspring  of  Ixlon  and  tlM 
cloud  was  a  son  named  Centaurus,  who,  when  grown  np,  wan- 
dered about  the  foot  of  Mount  Pelion,  where  he  united  imh  tb« 
Magnesian  niaree,  who  brought  f  ortli  the  Centaurs,  a  race  partak* 
ing  of  the  form  of  both  parents.  The  common  account  makes  ^a 
Centaurs  to  have  been  the  immediate  offspring  of  Ixion  and  the 
cloud.  By  his  wife  Dia,  Iiion  had  a  son  named  Piritfaooa,  who 
married  Uippodamia,  daughter  of  Adraatus,  King  of  Argoa.  Tfaa 
chiefs  of  his  own  tribe,  the  Lapithie,  were  all  invited  to  the  wed- 
ding, aa  were  also  the  Centaurs.  At  the  feast,  Earjticm,  aom  of 
the  Centaurs,  becoming  ictoxicateil  with  the  wine,  attempted  to 
offer  violence  to  the  bride.  The  other  Centaurs  followed  Ua  ax- 
ample,  and  a  dreadful  conflict  arose,  in  which  several  of  them 
were  slain.  Thej  were  finallj  driven  from  Pelion  and  obliged  to 
retire  to  other  regions.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  Centanrs  was 
Chiron,  the  son  of  Saturn  by  the  nymph  Philjra. 
Century-Plant  is  a  species  of  cactus  which  matnree  at  dlflcnat 


ages  in  different  climates.  In  tropical  countries  it  attains  Its  pau 
feet  state  in  about  ten  years,  while  in  colder  climatee  it  oflea  IP-  - 
quires  from  seventy  years  to  a  full  century  to  reach  Its  malnri^. 
When  the  plant  has  matured  it  sends  up  a  stem  which  grown  to 
the  height  of  from  34  to  36  feet,  out  of  which  grow  namerana 
branches,  forming  a  perfect  cylindrical  pyramid,  and  eaeh  !■ 
urowned  with  a  clusterof  green ish-vel low  flowers,  which  eontblB* 
In  perfect  btoom  for  several  months.  After  flowering  the  plant 
always  dies  to  the  ground,  but  the  root  continues  to  live  and  aeod 
np  new  shoots.  The  century- plant,  or  Agate  Americana,  Its  bo- 
tanical name,  grows  through  all  the  central  part  of  the  ' '  — 


America  and  the  mescal  in  Mexico.     Vrom  the  leaf-fi 
plant  a  ooarse  flax   is  made.      The  dried  Hower-stenu  i 
(hjUch  which  \»  perfectly  impervious  to  rain.    From  ita  sr 
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tained  a  fermented  liqiior  known  »b  palqae.  which  la  an  agTMttble 

but  intoxicating  drink.  Kmm  the  centi-r  of  tlie  stem,  sjilit  I'lngi- 
tiitlinaily,  a.  substilne  for  a  hone  or  razor-strop  is  ol>lai[;f<];  and 
an  pxtra'ct  of  the  leaves  ie  made  into  noBp-balU,  which  are  largely 
used  in  Mexico  for  washiug  purpottes. 

Chancellor,  Lord.— The  exiKlent-e  of  the  office  of  I^rd  Clian- 


I  England,  as  in  the  other  Htutes  of  Guni)>i-. 
m bed  to  the  influence  of  the  c<>nstitiitii>D  of  the  Unman  Km|>ire 
which  WM)  exercised  in  no  small  degree  by  the  HomiKh  t'liun-h, 
"ever  emuloujt  of  imperial  Btate."  The  name  iu  jinilmhlv  de- 
rived from  faacfUariut.  rni  termed  from  his  high  function  ot  fin- 
ffliag  the  King's  letters- patent  when  granted  cnnlrar}'  to  law. 
The  Chancellor  is  the  ciinficlential  adviser  of  the  Sovereign  in 
Hta1«  afFairs.  and  always  has  the  custody  of  the  gnrat  seal.  He  is 
a  Privy  Councilor  by  his  ofHce,  and  a  memljer  of  the  Cabinet,  aiid 
as  such  retires  on  a  change  of  Ministry.  He  is  also  I'rolucutor 
or  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  liy  prescription.  .*n  im]>ortant 
branch  of  his  patn>nage  arises  out  of  his  having  been  originally 
an  ecclesiastic,  as  he  still  continues  to  l)e  the  patron  of  all  the 
Cmwnlivlngsof  the  value  of  £20  per  annum  or  under,  and  vis- 
itor of  all  hospitals  and  colleges  of  the  King's  fimndution.  In  this 
f^pacity  he  presided  over  the  King's  cha|>el,  and  hi.'nr:i'  oaiiif  to 
l)e  styled  the  Keeper  of  the  King'H  ConHcience.  As  rejin-senling 
the  paternal  character  of  the  Sovereign,  the  Chaiu-i'llor  is  tlio 
general  guardian  of  all  infants,  idiots  and  lunatics,  an<l  has  gen. 
eral  superrisiun  of  ell  cbaritBl)le  uses  hi  the  kingdom.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  his  other  functions  he  had  a  vast  and  Impiirtatit  juris. 
diction  in  a  judicial  capacity,  being  the  Supreme  Jiidgi'iif  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  lie  Lud  the  appointment  of  all  justiifsof 
the  peace  thronghout  the  kingdom,  but  this  privilege  lie  gener- 
ally exercised  on  the  recoiumetidatinns  of  the  l^ord  Lien  ten  ants. 
He  also  generally  appointed  all  the  judges  of  the  Superior  Courts 
except  the  two  (.Tiief  Justices,  who  were  nominnteil  by  the  rrlmn 
Minister  of  the  day.  llis  judicial  duties  and  funi-iioiis  have  bii-n 
mach  modified  and  decreased  liy  ihe  Acts  of  18)l-'73  and  'Bl,  by 
which  the  entire  judiciary  of  England  has  iiixn  remodeleil. 

Chancery,  Court  ot— The  C\iurt  of  the  Cliancellor.  the  nnme 
being  hence  derived.  It  at  first  included  an  (irf'iMirrj/iinirt  of  law 
and  an  eTtTooTftiniirg  court  ot  ennitj.  The  latter  Isiinning  of 
such  vast  importance  and  power,  the  term  "cbnnciTv "'  came  to  In- 
used  as  synonymons  with  "■equity."  The  jiiriwlletion  of  tliLs 
court  included  all  those  caufies  and  actions  which,  by  the  technir'al 
rules,  the  narrow  forms  and  the  inadequate  reniedies  in  the  courts 
of  law,  were  excluded  from  those  cfiurts.  It  Bought  to  a!<i-ertain 
and  mete  out  to  all  parties  ctmcemed  perfect  juHtice  without  being 
hampered  and  restricted  by  any  fonnn  and  teeUnlralitlex.  u  maxim 
of  the  court  being.  "  He  who  asks  equity  must  do  pi|nitv."  The 
ei|uity  system  still  exidi-t  in  Kngluiid.  and  has  been  introrfuccd  into 
this  country  along  with  the  Common  Law,  a\\  uiH  tuitt'rt^'cwsVo.'i. 
in;  eoacurreat  juiiadictioa  in  law  and  equity. 
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Charges  d'Affaires,  Salaries  of. — The  salaries  of  tlie  Charges 
d'AlIaires  of  the  United  States  are  as  follows:  Faraway  and 
Uruguay,  $5,000.  The  Charge  d'Affaires  at  Sau  Domingo  is  also 
accredited  to  Hayti  as  Minister  Resident,  and  receives  remunera- 
tion only  for  the  latter  office. 

Charivari  is  a  French  term  used  to  designate  a  wild  tumult  and 
uproar,  pro<luced  by  the  beating  of  pans,  kettles  and  dishes, 
mingled  with  whistlings,  bawlings,  etc.,  and  are  gotten  up  for  the 
])ur])ose  of  expressing  a  general  dislike  for  the  person  against 
whom  it  is  directed.  During  the  middle  ages  a  charivari  was 
raised  against  perscms  contracting  second  marriages,  especially 
widows.  The  participators  in  it,  who  were  masked,  accompanied 
their  hubbul)  by  the  singing  of  satirical  and  indecent  verse,  which 
tliey  continued  till  the  wedding-couple  had  purchased  their  peace 
by  ransom.  In  certain  country  districts  of  the  United  States  a 
relic  of  the  charivari  is  still  in  vog^e,  known  under  various  local 
ap]>elhition»,  a.s  "homings,"  etc.,  in  which  the  newly-married 
couple  are  treated  to  a  serenade  of  fish-horns,  drums,  guns,  bells, 
etc.,  but  not  always  indicating  dislike  or  disapprobation.  This 
continues  until  the  groom  makes  his  appearance  and  entertains  his 
self-invited  guests. 

Chartreuse,  the  well-known  liqitair,  derives  its  name  from  a 
monastery  where  its  manufacture  is  a  main  industry  of  the  in- 
mates. This  is  La  (irande  Chartreuse,  situated  in  a  wild  and  rug- 
g(Hi  but  picturesque  part  of  France,  in  the  Department  of  Isere. 
It  is  tho  residence  of  the  (General  of  the  Carthusian  Order,  and 
henc(*  various  other  monasteries  of  this  order  in  France  and  Italy 
an*  calh^d  by  the  same  name.  The  liqueur  is  distilled  from  aro- 
matic lH*rbs. 

Charybdis. — [See  Scylla  and  Chart/hdU.] 

Chess,  Origin  of. — Although  the  origin  of  chess  is  enshrouded 
in  considerabh*  mystery,  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  its  birth- 
])lu<'e  was  in  India,  and  that  it  is  an  offspring  of  a  game  called 
Chaturanga,  which  is  mentioneil  in  Oriental  literature  as  in  use 
fully  2. (KM)  years  liefore  tlu^  Cliristian  era.  From  India  chess 
spread  into  Persia,  and  thence  into  Arabia,  and  ultimately  the 
Arabs  t<Hjk  it  to  S|)ain  and  the  rest  of  Western  Europe.  The  game 
was  in  all  i)robability  invented  for  the  ]>urpose  of  illustrating  the 
art  of  war.  The  Arab  legend  upon  this  jMunt  is  that  it  was 
(IevijNe<l  for  tlie  instruction  of  a  young  des]H)t  by  his  father,  a 
learned  Hralnnan,  to  teach  him  that  a  king,  notwithstanding  his 
i>ow4'r,  was  dependent  for  safety  upon  his  subjects.  The  Ureek 
liistorians  credit  the  invention  of  the  game  to  Palamedes,  who, 
they  claim,  devised  it  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  the  siege  of  Troy 
during  the  Trojan  war. 

Chevy  Chase  is  the  name  <^f  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  Brit- 
ish ballads,  and  the  event  which  it  means  to  commemorate  ap- 
]H'ars  to  have  b<*en  the  battle  of  Otterburn  in  August,  1888.  There 
are  two  versions  of  this  ballad,    The  first  is  very  ancient,  and  wan 
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'  Diiginallf  published  TtrTImmMHenriip,  an  English  iwliquaiy  w 
lived  fpotn  16T8  lo  1788.  He  reprimed  "  Clievj-  (^a-te  "  from  lUe 
niannscript  eopr  tn  the  AshmoleBii  collection  at  Oxford,  nhicb  was 
writtMi  aj  Etjchaid  Slieale,  of  Tamworth,  nho  waa  a  redter  of 
ballads  and  sbinles.  Th«  authoTnhip  of  Sbmle.  b(>we^'er,  \n  t\t\irs- 
ticmeti,  tlie  general  belief  beinfr  tlial  he  was  niiiiply  a  preserrer  'if 
the  story.  The  seoond  version  Ih  a  mntcmiznl  one,  siipiirwcd 
to  be  of  tlie  EllKabethaii  period.  It  is  miieh  inferior  to  the  oriiriiial. 
but  at  the  same  time  is  a  tine  ballad. 

Cbief  Justices  of  the  Uaited  States.— The  office  of  (lilcf 
Justice  of'^lhe  I'nited  States  has  been  held  sin<-e  ITtW  bv  Jnhli  .Tiiv. 
John  Kutledw,  Oliver  Ellswonh.  J.tlin  MnrsliBll.  Hop-r  B.  Thth-v. 
Salmon  P.  CbB.se,  Morrison  R.  Waile  and  Melville  W.  Fuller,  the 
jircBent  incumbent. 

Children's  CniSAde.— In  the  Niimmer  of  1212  two  immense 
annieH  of  children  were  gathered  n1  t'iilr)(ine,  in  (ierniany.  und  at 
Vendoin«.  in  France,  auiniuoniNl  thither  l>y  two  l)l■y-p^o]llll't^. 
Stephen  of  Clm-s  [France)  and  Nicholas  of  f'olof.'neiiMTiLiuiiyi, 
lK>th  about  twelve  Team  of  age.  Tht-Ke  l>i>y-)irophet»  Ih'IIi'viiI.  or 
pretended  to  believe,  that  they  wen-  inspiri>d  by  ht-aven,  iinil  tin- 
crusade  which  they  preached  wait  not  a  <'rn)<iule  of  bliHnt  ii^rninvt 
the  Saracens,  but  a  crusade  of  prayer.  The  children  weri'  to  lunn'U 
to  the  sea,  which  would  o|ien.  as  it  onrc  itiil  tor  the  l^tul'lit('H.  to 
permit  Ihem  to  pass  over  into  Pali-Mine  drv^yliod.  Thf-re  Ihi'v 
were  to  convert  the  leaden*  of  Islniii  uuil  Impti/e  ihi-  ht-utlw-n. 
The  excitement  amused  by  this  prenching  spn-ad  so  iiitionff  ihc 
ehildren  that  within  short  inturvuls  of  each  other  two  iinnnnfil 
hosts  of  liennan  children,  drawn  from  all  clasM-s.  and  nearly  all 
under  twelve  years  of  ajro.  left  t'olofnie  to  inarch  over  the  m-h  to 
the  Holy  J.and.  The  first  was  led  by  the  fuuious  Nicholiis.  iind 
the  secinid  by  a  boy  whose  name  is  not  known,  llieir  itnnbiiud 
namltera  are  believed  to  have  \Kfii  -10.0(10.  At  ulHiut  the  ^ntiie 
time  an  army  of  French  childnn  to  the  nunilicr  of  nlHuii  ;i<i,l)OI) 
left  Vendome  under  Stephen.  The  mortality  amoiifr  the  Iktiiiuii 
children  In  their  yassaf!^  across  the  Aliis  was  frijrlitt'ul.  Ni-iirlv 
80.000  succnniN-d  to  esjiosun.'.  fatitriieanil  Iiuii^it.  Of  the  Kn-n.'li 
army.  10,000  died  before  it  rcachiil  MHrM-ilUs,  The  nnnr  iuhIit 
Nicholas  was  broken  up  at  (ienna  wlien  it  iviis  foiiiul  that  the  wu 
did  not  open  to  let  them  pass,  and  some  of  the  children  were  Ti-- 
turned  to  their  homes  by  the  humane  <!enoi-se:  but  ntlicrs  pressed 
on  to  Pisa  and  obtained  passnice  byi>liip  to  tin'  Holy  Liiiiil.  A  part 
of  thechildren  uncU-r  the  nnkuown  leader  were  slii]ipc'ii  to  I'lili'.s- 
tine  frotn  Brindisi.  and  nlNjut  .I.OOil  of  ihi'  Fn-nrli  children  weni 
ahi|tped  from  Marseilles,  and  all  who  hun-ivc<l  tin-  voysL'i-s  wen- 
■old  as  slaves  to  the  Turks.  Of  the  Tti.iNMl  iliililn-:i  who  joined 
this  crusade,  it  it  prolublp  that  I<-hs  thaii  !2(>,<HI0  were  ever  hi-ard  of 
afterward  bv  their  iiareiits, 

ChiUoD,  Castle  of,  is  acelebrati-d  ciu-tle iind  fnrtre-wr.f  Swilier- 
laud,  in  toe  canton  of  Vaud,  six  miles  tsoutheaat  utVvM^'.    \\  \& 
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aitaated  at  the  east  end  of  the  Lake  of  Genen,  on  an  lrrtati>il  raft, 
almost  entirely  sarrounded  bj  deep  water,  and  isommected  wltli 
the  shore  hj  a  wooden  bridge.  The  castle  la  said  to  have  been 
built  by  AmadeDB  IV,  of  Savoj,  in  1888,  and  it  foog  aeired  aa  a 
state  prison.  It  is  bnllt  of  white  stone,  bnt  thon|^  la^ge  la  not 
of  veiT  impoeiug  appearanoe,  as  Its  foandatt<n>a  only  riae  ft  few 
fiset  above  the  water.  The  lake  here  to  800  feet  deep.  Owvt  «m 
of  the  entrancea  to  the  caxtle  the  Benieee  Inacrlbed,  in  IU8,  in  tha 
(icnnan  language,  the  words  "The  Lord  8od  wan  thoM  wlra 
come  in  and  go  out."  In  the  gloomy  doageona  are  atlU  to  be  aeon 
the  sbine  pillars,  with  strong  iron  rings  attached,  towhkb  tha 
unliappy  priaoners  were  fettered.  Chillon  is  hmona  aa  tha  priaoa 
of  Bonnivard,  the  prior  of  Bt.  Victor,  who.  harlng  brUaeAnti 
to  free  the  Uenevese  rendered  himself  obnoxiona  to  ua  Dulu  of 
Savoy,  was  carried  off  by  emlssariee  of  that  potratate.  and  eonflnad 
here  for  eix  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  caatle  wu  forced 
tosurrendertotbe  Bernese  and  Qeoeveee,  when  Boonlv^daaeniiad 
his  liberty.  Since  1T88  the  castle  haa  been  empli^ed  as  ft  mwft- 
zine  for  military  stores.  Chitlnn  has  been  immortaUxeabr 
Byron's  poem.  "  Prisoner  of  Cliillon,"  referring  to  the  Bonnivatd 
mentioned  almve. 

ChioA,  Great  Wall  of.  was  begun  214  yeara  before  Christ,  tta 
puT|>0He  being  to]>rotectCnina  from  the  incursions  of  the  uortheim 
trilK-s,  and  wan  completed  in  altout  ten  fears.  The  wall,  •■  It  can 
be  seen  now,  t>eginB  at  a  coa8t-town  known  as  Shanliai  K'wau.  and 
runs  along  the  Hliore  for  several  miles,  terminating  on  the  beaoh 
near  a  long  reef.  From  this  point  its  course  is  west,  trending'  ft 
little  to  the  north  till  it  striltea  the  Yellow  River.  This  la  tha 
best-built  )>art  of  the  nail.  Beyond,  it  goea  nearly  west  tUl  H 
strikes  the  Yellow  Kiver  again,  and  then  goes  in  a  north waauim 
direction  to  its  tonninatlon  near  Kmya  K'wan.  The  entire  lei^^ 
of  the  wall  is  1,255  miles  in  a  straight  line,  bat  its  torninga  aod 
doublingH  increoHe  it  to  fully  1.,^  milea.  The  eaatem  part  to 
compnse<l  of  earth  and  pebbles  faced  with  laige  bricks,  weighing 
from  forty  to  sixtv  pounds  each,  supported  on  a  coping  of  atOBft 
The  wall  here  is  20  feet  thick  at  the  base  and  15  feet  at  the  tap, 
and  varies  from  15  to  tiO  feet  in  height.  There  are  brick  toweia 
at  intervaln,  some  of  tbem  more  than  40  feet  high;  bat  these  aca 
not  built  on  the  wall — they  are  Independent  structnree.  Bejrand 
the  Yellow  River  the  wall  is  mostly  a  mere  mound  of  earth  and 


K.vel,  with  occasional  towers  of  brick  or  gateways  of  atMie.     At 
Igan  portions  of  it  are  made  of  porphyry  and  otnet  sttwea  ^lad 
up  in  a  pyraiuidat  form  lietn-ecn  the  brick  toners.     Tha  wdl  to 


visiteil  at  Nan-Knn,  in  the  Ku-yung  Pass,  •  

thtT'O'ipgla  fifteen  miles  in  length  which  leads  from  the  plain  at 
Peking  up  to  tbe  first  terrace  above  it,  and  at  one  tune  wai 
guarded  by  five  additional  walls  and  gates,  now  all  in  raiua. 

China,  Porcelain  Tower  of,  was  situated  in  Nankin,  and  «■■ 
nineteen  jtKta  in  bnilding,  being  com^Ve^^d.  m  I4(n.    In  UN  ttf( 
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TftipiDg  rebels  blew  it  ap  and  carried  ana;  the  inaterials  of  irblrb 
it  was  uomptxied,  [etLrmg  that  the  magic  inUueoce  of  ita  lielU  aud 
lamps  would  worin  against  the  success  of  their  cauxe.  It  was  iiC 
octa^nal  form,  280  feet  high,  in  niae  Ht<)ri(»,  each  having  a 
cornice  and  a  g&ller?  without.  The  outer  face  of  this  unique 
Htructure  waa  covered  with  slabs  of  porceMn  of  variouc  colors, 
principallj  green,  red,  yellow  and  white.  At  everjoue  of  its  nine 
stories  the  projecting  roof  of  the  gallery  was  covered  with  green 
tiliw.  aiid  a  bell  was  snspeoded  from  each  comer.  There  were 
lu3  bells  in  all,  which  gave  eweet  tiounds  when  there  was  a  brisk 
wiud.  One  hundred  and  twenty^^ei^ht  lamps  were  hung  on  the 
ouciidu.  On  the  top  was  a  pinnacle  in  the  Huape  of  a  pineapple, 
surmounted  by  a  gilded  ball.  A  spiral  stairuase  led  lo  the  sum- 
mit. It  was  constructed  for  a  gift  to  the  Empress,  and  was  kept 
in  repair  by  the  Oovemment,  In  1801  it  was  struck  by  lightning 
and  Its  three  npper  storiee  were  broken  or  thrown  down,  but  the 
injury  was  repaired.     It  was  destr()yed  in  18-58,  as  related  above, 

Chinese  Burial  Customs. — Immediately  upon  the  decease  of  a 
person  in  Cliina  a  priest  is  callcl,  whoM  pnirers  are  KupjHR^d  to 
free  the  departed  Kjiirit  from  the  necessity  of  going  to  liell.  oii'l  to  se- 
cure his  admittance  to  Paradise.  The  bodriMarrayeil  in  the  most 
splendid  garments  tliat  the  family^  can  atTord.  Inon'uhnud  is  Tjluced 
a  fan.  and  in  the  other  a  prayer  written  on  a  piece  of  pa|>er.  which  is 
aletter  of  recommendatiuri  to  open  tbegates  of  Ileaven.  The  ciitfln 
is  a  very  solid,  substutitial  cane.  The  cor)):^,  when  put  in  it,  is 
laid  in  a  bed  of  lime  or  cottjin,  or  covered  w^tli  iiuicklinic,  and  the 
edges  of  the  lid  are  closed  with  mortar  in  tiie  gn.iove  no  that  no 
smell  escapes.  Tlie  nature  of  the  site  for  burial  Is  regarded  as 
having  an  important  intliicnce  on  the  prosperity  of  the  living,  the 
people  fi'aring  ill-luck,  diHease  and  accident  if  the  dead  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  site  of  their  graves.  The  selection  of  iinipitious 
sites  is  mode  by  ccomanctTS,  a  class  of  cjUacks  who  pretend  to 
BupornatunU  wisdom.  When  the  day  of  burial  arrives,  which 
is — if  a  satisfactory  place  fur  the  tomb  has  l)een  found — the 
nearest  lucky  day  to  the  third  seventh  day  after  death,  the  friends 
assemble  at  the  house.  An  offering  of  cooked  provisions  is  laid 
out  near  ttie  coSin.  This  Is  intended  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  spirit  of  the  dead,  which  is  supposed  to  linger  near  the  IkiiIv. 
or  any  otiier  vagrant  sijirils  that  may  be  hovering  around,  and 
keep  them  from  doing  any  mischief  or  harm  to  the  hving.  All 
mourners  are  dressed  entirely  in  white,  and  tUey  assemble  al>ciut 
the  cofUn  and  in  turn  iirostnitc  themselves  l>efore  it,  a  band  of 
music  playing  meanwhile.  The  procesaion  is  then  formed,  the 
cofBn  going  first,  borne  on  an  unwieldly  bier  carried  by  sixty-fiiur 
men,  or  even  more.  A  man  goes  before  the  processiim  and  scat, 
ters  paper  money  to  buy  the  gooil-will  of  any  stray,  tricky  sjiirits 
that  may  be  prowling  about.  Immediately  after  the  collin,  in  a 
separate  sedan,  is  boruo  the  ancustrHl  tablet  of  the  deceased  with 
the  offering  of  food.     Billereut  figures,  bauiwn  ntd,  Xi^A«'U&  «x<a 
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aleocftrried.uooidliig tothemeuuuidmikof tlwfuBl^,  Whift 
the  grave  is  reached  th6  coffin  te  let  down,  and  Ume  h  abandaiidj 
mixed  witli  the  earth  thrown  In  npon  it.  Cracken  mra  tluB  toti, 
lilwtionB  are  poured  out,  pn^ers  ue  mdtad,  and  fliMll7  IMpar 
moIdH  of  houses,  clothes,  liornea,  moner.  M>d  tKivtyOaiag  that  tib« 
dead  man  can  pomlblj  want  in  the  land  d  abadowa,  ai*  boned. 
The  ori^n  of  this  tatter  cnstom  ia  nnqtuattoiUkUj  tbe  Mo*  that 
everything  that  had  been  enjojed  or  oaed  In  thu  ltflaira«ldlw 
desired  in  the  other.  The  andeut  enstam  wna  to  bom  %  umb^ 
bniiRelinld  beloaginga,  to  kill  npon  Ida  graT*  bla  faTorita  hoiM, 
hound  or  bird,  and  sometimee  hia  choaeu  aemnt,  that  tbdlr  alidad- 
nwH  might  go  with  him  into  the  life  bejond.  After  the  tonetal 
tbe  elaborate  diahea  tliat  have  been  borne  to  tbe  grave  an  eacrled 
back,  and  the  monmers  feast  npon  them.  Bodiea  are  in  aonte  In- 
Btancee  kept  in  or  abont  the  bouse  for  many  jeers,  and  iaoHiae  la 
burned  before  them  morning  and  evening.  Caoallv  tlda  oooua 
when  the  means  of  the  familj  will  not  permit  of  the  elabtOMte 
funeral  which  cuntom  requires. 

Cbioese  Edible  Dog.— The  kind  of  dog  used  «■  an  aittcle  of 
fniMl  in  China,  and  reared  in  older  liibiiiiiiiiiiiiil.  liiilim,  wiI««iiiiim1  aaa 
great  delicacj,  is  a  email  dog  of  gre? hound-like  fonn,  nith  lianu 
what  terrier-like  bead,  and  muzzle  more  elongated  than  in  tenien. 
It  is  Heet  and  active,  gentle  and  affecUonate.  The  eUn  iaalmoat 
destitute  of  hair;  hnt  there  ia  a  varietj  havingacreet  of  loaghahr 
on  the  bead,  and  a  large  tuft  of  hair  at  the  tip  of  the  ■'f'f^T  and 
Qthurwiee  naked  tail. 

Chinese  Immigration  Law. — According  to  tbe  law  paaBedbjr 
bolb  bouses  of  C'ongreen  and  approved  bf  the  President  in  188^ 
anil  amended  in  Maj.  1S84,  Chinese  laborers  are  forUddenlo  eoaoa 
to  tbe  United  Sutes  for  ten  ;ears.  or  until  Hav,  ISU.  The  law 
further  ileclarea  that  anv  master  of  anv  veeael  who  shall  know- 
ingly land  any  Chinese  laborer  ehall  be  deemed  guil^  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  for  every  Chinese  brought  shall  l>e  fined  a  eun  not 
exceeding  (^500,  and  ma;  alxo  be  imprisoned  for  one  year.  CU- 
ucHe  perHniiR  who  are  not  laborers  desiring  to  visit  thia  eonntijare 
ob1ige<l  to  bring  with  tbem  from  the  Chinese  Govemmmt  (or  anj 
other  Unvemment  of  which  tbey  may  at  the  time  beenbjetia)  ear- 
tilicates  of  idenliiication.  giving  their  names  In  foil,  desBriptton, 
statement  of  business,  place  of  residence,  etc.,  tha  certUlcates  to 
be  also  indorsed  by  tbe  American  diplomatic  repreeeDtattre  In  Dm 
country  where  issued,  and  the  fnrgery  or  eubatitutionof  anj  name 
for  the  correct  one  in  such  certificates  shall  render  the  perpetntor 
thereof  liable  to  a  fine  of  t;l,0(>0  and  an  ImpriBonment  of  Avo 
years.  A  moHterof  ajiy  veoael  bringing  into  a  United  States  poet 
any  such  Chinese  persons,  not  laborers,  is  required  to  give  a-Ust 
of  tbem  to  tbe  Collector  of  Customs  of  the  port.  Any  niaatis  ti  m. 
vessel  who  Tlolates  any  of  these  provisions  ag^net  i 
tbe  Chinese  forfeita  his  vessel  to  tbe  Qovemment,  and  ar 
aiding  or  abetting  a  Cliiaamaa  ivA  lawfully  entitled  to 
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conntij  to  laud  here  renders  himself  liable  to  a,  fine  of  fl.OOO 

and  one  year's  imprisonment.  Further,  Hiij  Chln^He  penjon  found 
tTATeliDK- ia  tlie  United  States  without  a  proper  certificate  sliall  be 
remoTed  to  tlie  countrj  from  whence  he  came  at  the  cost  of  the 
United  States,  anj  person  who  ma;  liave  been  Inxirunienlal  in 
brining  such  Ciuuese  to  the  United  Statee  being  liable  for  all  the 
expenses  of  his  removal;  and  all  p^ace  olHceru  of  the  several 
Slates  sjid  Territories  ate  invested  with  the  powers  of  a  United 
States  marshal  for  the  pnrpose  of  carrying  the  law  Into  effect. 
The  ontj  Chinese  persons  exempted  from  the  action  of  this  law 
are  diploraatio  olllccra  travelin^f  on  the  business  of  their  Oovem. 
ment,  their  retinue  of  serraola,  and  Chinamen  who  arrived  within 
ninety  days  after  the  passage  of  the  act.  The  law  also  requires 
Chinese  already  established  in  the  countr;  to  tal<e  out  certificates, 
if  they  leave  the  United  States,  in  order  to  prove  their  identity  in 
the  event  of  return. 

Christian  Association,  Young  Hen's. — As-socialions  of  jmxag 
men  for  ChriMtian  work  havci  existed  in  Ureat  Britain  and  Ireland 
for  upward  of  two  centuries,  and  also  In  Uermanyand  Switzer- 
land. In  ITIO  it  is  nn^iirded  that  Cotton  Mather  aildressed  liindred 
societies  in  New  Kngland  which  were  known  as  "  Younj;  Men  As- 
sociated." In  1S49  the  societies  which  had  licen  eKtuiilished  in 
Qermany  took  a  wider  sc(i|>e,  and  from  these  aRsociatiunx  grew  the 
German  associations  of  tlie  present  day.  The  Knpli.sii  Ynnng 
Hen's  Cliristian  Association  coninicnced  in  a  meetinK  of  clerks  or- 
ganized by  UB<)rge  Williams  in  amercantile  establishnipnt  in  Lon- 
don in  1844.  The  example  of  the  British  metropolis  nits  E]x-edily 
followed  by  the  various  cities  of  Great  Britain  founding  associa- 
tions, and  in  December,  1831,  Amerifa  caught  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  movetnent  and  formed  an  association  in  Montrcsl  modeled 
after  the  one  In  Ixindou.  Thi-n  Boston  undertook  the  formation 
of  one  for  itxelf,  and  their  growth  and  influence  since  that  time 
have  been  simply  wonderful.  They  now  flourish  in  every  Prot- 
estant Christian  country;  and  in  almost  every  place  where  a  col- 
ony of  Christians  are  gathered,  tliese  associations  are  to  be  found. 

Christum  Era. — For  a  long  period  there  was  no  fixed  time 
from  which  dates  were  reckoned.  Then  followed  the  custom  of 
dating  from  some  event  of  national  importance:  as,  for  example, 
tha  Komans  for  centuries  dated  from  the  founding  of  the  Eternal 
City,  and  the  Greeks  from  the  first  Olympic  games.  When 
Christianity  became  predominant  in  the  civilized  world,  writers 
began  to  date  from  various  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  Saviour. 
.\bOnt  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  Dionysius  Exiguus,  a 
'•nmun  churchman  of  Scythian  binli,  intruducud  the  method  of 
dating  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  which,  acconling  to  his  computa- 
tion, took  place  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  104th  Olympiad,  or  the 
753d  from  the  founding  of  Kome.     It  is  generally  ad[iiitti.-d,  how- 
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miaffion  to  deMimlne,  If  poaeibla,  thegm»td«yirf  ChrM'siuUlyUT. 
This  reealted  In  the  Butem  and  WeBtem  (Urlstau  <tf  tibs 
Christian  Church  acceptiuK  Deoember  2(lth  m  tha  data.  FnviaaB 
to  this  time  ChiistmaH  had  been  a  movabl*  but.  9r  the  Faat 
em  branchee  of  the  Chnich  it  waa  oelebiated  In  Aj«ll  or  Haf, 
whllo  days  in  January  or  other  moottu  w«i«  obasrred  In  the  Waat- 
em  part  of  Europe. 

Church-Bells. — Frotnanmateantlqiil^<7mlM!baBdliaiid-beUa 
have  been  ased  in  ivligions  oeremOBwe,  In  EsTpt,  tt  la  Mrtala 
tliat  tlie  feast  of  Oslrle  was  annonnoed  bj  lingug  bella.  Aarcn 
and  other  Jewish  high-priestB  won  golden  bella  attached  to  tfaair 
vestments,  and  in  Athens  the  priests  of  Cjrbele  naad  balla  In  tbdr 
ritee.  The  intradnctlon  of  bells  Into  CbriaUan  drarchMJa  lusallr 
ascribed  to  Panlinns,  Rshop  of  Nola,  In  Campania,  A.  D.  Ma 
Their  nee  In  ehnrches  and  mtaiasterieB  soon  ^nad  tbK)«g]i 
Christendom.  Thev  wero  introduced  into  France  about  SBJO,  and 
Benedict,  Abbot  of  Weannonth,  brought  one  from  Italy  for  bla 
church  about  680.  Pope  Ssbinian  A.  D.6W  ordained  that  every  hoar 
should  be  announced  Xtj  the  sound  of  a  liell,  that  thepeople  might 
be  warned  of  the  approach  nf  the  hours  of  devotion.  Bells  came 
Into  use  ia  the  East  In  the  ninth  century,  and  In  Switaerland  and 
Oermanj  in  the  eleventh  century.  Most  of  die  tiella  flrat  used  in 
western  ChrlBtendom  seem  to  have  been  band-bella.  Several  oi- 
amplea,  some  of  them  as  ''  Id  as  the  sixth  century,  are  atiU  pre- 
served in  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales.  They  are  made  of  v  ' 
plates  of  hammered  iron,  bent  Into  a  four^ded  ft 

with  rivets,  and  braaed  or  bronBod.     Perhaps  the  n. 

bio  is  that  which  is  s^d  to  have  belonged  to  Bt.  Patrldt,  called  the 
Olo^an-ead  hnekta  Phatraie,  or  "  The  Bell  of  Patrick'a  WUL"  H 
is  Hii  inches  high,  five  inches  broad  and  four  inches  deep.  KOA  la 
liept  In  a  case  or  shrine  of  brass  enriched  with  gems  and  with  aold 
and  silver  filigree,  and  made  (as  an  Inscription  Li  Irish  ahowq  be- 
tween  the  years  1091  and  1105.  The  bell  itself  ia  bellav«d  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  "Annals  of  Ulster"  as  early aa  thejearUSi 
The  four-Hided  b«11  of  St.  Gall,  an  Irish  missionary,  who  died 
about  646,  ia  still  shown  in  the  monastery  of  the  city  which  b  ~ 
his  name  in  Sn-itzerland.     It  was  not  until  the  fifteenth  tt    ' 


ecclesiastical  affairs  would  be  more  properly  described  ai 

tory  uf  the  Church  in  England,  as  front  that  period  the  Oninb  of 
England  dales  Ler  existence.  From  the  eighth  to  the  ll  I  l»mil^ 
century  the  English  Church  was  subject  to  Kome;  but  tat  the  k 
two  hundred  years  the  seed  sown  by  WycHfFe  iiad  been  hnarti 
fmit  and  preparing  the  people  for  a  final  separation,  |)i''  iiniiEP 
diate  occasion  for  which  was  found  in  the  royal  caprice  "t  lien  t< 
TUL    From  lOWt  to  IWQ  X^ien  -was  a,  ixsoAaiA  vm^i^  betwwa  J 
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the  civil  and  ecclexiBHtU-al  poweni,  JThen  came  WjclifTe's  tranHla. 
t'  D  of  tb  Bible  into  ED^^lUb  and  bin  ountinued  war  ui^iiiKt  hiiuih 
of  li  «d  Dg  doctririM  of  the  Uomixh  L'hurch.  whidi  kil  to  th« 
f  nnat  on  of  a  new  nect  called  IiollanlH  [see  LoUanin],  lioldini; 
ew8  ar  to  those  of  the  present  t'burch,     nea])ite  iwrneou- 

DH  h  new  doctrines  spread  and  had  maar  adhereiitit,  Tbu 
1  rma  a  is  ordinarily  ansigned  to  the  rei|;n  of  Henry  VIII,  the 
u  mnst  mportant  acts  lieing  pasned  in  1532  and  1534;  but  the 
ma  n  -a  u  e  of  these  acts  was  the  declaration  of  the  indi'[ifndence 
of  he  liurth  Id  England  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Kin^T  liver  that 
(."hurrh.  They  had  cast  ofT  the  bontlaf^  of  Koine,  but  in  diH-trine 
the Cliurcbes  were  Htill  in  accordi  and  it  waa  not  until  iliirtr  vvuta 
afterward— ineS.  in  thi!  n^igii  of  Queen  Elizabeth— that  the  Tliircy- 
Xine  Articles  of  Faith  were  flnally  reviewed  and  adoiitinl  and  the 
Prolestant  Church  of  England  finally  and  fully  vetalilished.  In 
1801,  by  the  "Aitof  LTnion,"  the  Episcopal  lliurchcs  in  Knpland 
and  Ireland  were  united;  but  the  latter  <.1iurcb  was  diseKtalilished 
and  disendowed  in  lt>60.    The  Episcopal  Cliurch  in  Scotland  is  not, 

S>litieaUy  speakinc-.  in  union  with  that  of  Kn^^land;  but  an  \r<.  nf 
arliament,  pa»se<l  in  1B64,  has  taken  away  many  n-slriutions  ini- 
INiHcd  OD  Scottish  Rpisco)iulians  after  the  fuitlle  of  CullcKlrii,  and 
clergy  ordaine<l  by  HiHitch  bishopH  mar  now.  under  some  slight  re- 
strictions. Ik>  pn;si)nteil  \i  iMietices  in  Enf-lnnd. 

Ciacinnati,  Society  of,  was  foundnl  by  the  officers  of  the 
American  llevolutionary  army  in  May,  1T88.  Memliersbip  is  re- 
stricted to  the  eldfvt  i3iBle  desemdaiit  of  an  orii^^iial  meiiilier.  Tho 
objects  of  the  society  at  its  inception  was  "to  periK'tuaie  tlu'ir 
friendship,  and  to  rai^e  a  fund  for  relieving  the  widoivs  aiid 
orphans  of  those  who  hail  fallen  during  the  war."  Then'  vn're 
originally  thirteen  State  societies  and  one  I'omposed  of  Fri-ii''1i  olli- 
cers  who' had  served  in  the  Kevolutiiinarr  War.  Owinj;  tii  llu-  fait 
that  the  society  was  attacked  as  oMHmed  ti>  n'pulillcan  ei|ii]iliiy  it 
was  quietly  abolished  In  several  of  the  States,  and  tlit'rt'  now  ri'- 
maln  onlv  seven  State  HoeieUi!H,vbi.:  MassHchiuN4ts,  ItliiKir  Isliiiut, 
Sew  Yort,  Sew  Jersey,  PennKvlvaniti.  Maryland  and  Si'uili  Cnri). 
lina.  The  Society  of  tlie  Cincinnati  in  France  has  i-tTecti'd  n  yrr- 
liniinary  reorganization,  and  is  alMiut  to  Ih'  re-estiiblislii'<i.  <ii'iiiTii1 
Washiniftoii  was  the  first  I'residi-nt-tteni^ral  an<l  Cleneriil  llamiltou 
the  SMimd.     Ex-Senn-tary  Hamilton  Fish  is  the  ninth. 

Circe,B  faholous  sorceress.  1m  descrilM-d  by  Homer  as  '■fair- 
lutired,  a  clever  Kuddess,  )H»iiwssing  human  s|>c<^ch."  Itoiiiid  lier 
palace  in  .^^a  were  nuinlx-rs  of  litiniaii  lieings,  wlioin  she  )iii<l 
clianeed  into  thesbaiiesof  wolves  and  lions  \>y  her  drugs  and  sihOIh. 
She  ebBiiKed  twenty-two  nf  the  comjumiims  nf  I'lysMts  into  swim-; 
hut  that  hero,  haviiiK  oiitalneil  from  Mercury  the'herli  m'Jii.  went 
boldly  to  the  palace  of  the  sorcen-ss,  remained  uninjuri'ii  liy  lur 
drugs  and  cbamis,  and  induced  her  to  dif=euchnnt  iii-^  I'liinnidi's. 
He  remained  with  her  for  a  year,  and  whi-u  he  depnrti'd  tXw  '\\\. 
stmrted  him  how  to  avoid  the  daugeia  wMub  Vit  '<ko\>\<\. 
on  hialumiewasd  voyage. 
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Circus,  Modem. — TliP  orifiin  of  tbn  modern  circus  dates  bock 
ti>  u1)i>ut  177(1.  wh<?D  Philip  Astley.  n  (liwliar|;i^  Kiiglixli  wildier, 
\r^\f  c^liJbitiiiuK  (it  liorsf-inannliip  in  sii  iiii]iruviw^  ring-  at  l^in- 
Im'IIi.  Kiifrlanil.  Ills  buii'bhm  wbs  mi  ffcfhx.  tLat  li«  slmrtly  after 
built  It  riiil<^  cIrcuH  on  k  picrn  of  cniund  iicar  %\'eKimiiisi«r  Bridir|., 
i>ii  rill!  Hire  iif  tlio  pnvH'ut  liuildiiiir  there,  which  hau  Imme  his 
iiiiitiit  fr.r  more  than  a  wntury.  Only  tlii<  tjeatx  of  thin  fir«  rtmct- 
iiri!  wi'n>  roiir<-<1  uxift,  thi-  iHTfoninTH'  ring  Iwing  In  tlie  oi>en  air. 
f  If  iiiiw  hin-d  wvcrnl  in-rfnnniT*;  and  his  wit«,  whu  ciiW^tvd  with 
anliir  into  his  w<irk.  ni'tit  into  tliKriiifC — the  lirMt  female  p(|iu'«triaa 
kiimvn.  tMi  iK)pulur  diil  thin  circus  iM'coinH  tliat  he  wa.s  in  a  few 
vi'urH  alilu  to  iiuilil  a  tiirgnand  linndsiniieanmhitlicaler,  which  was 
;i|H.n.-.i  to  tli«  pHi.rLi!  in  17HU.  It  wus  l.iini.'d  tlir.*  limes— in  17W. 
in  Wa,  and  in  IKIS— i-a<rh  tinin  beln^  i  in  mediately  rebuilt.  Th« 
pn-Si-nt  Htrni'tun-.  whirl)  in  Ktitl  kuuu-n  as  "  Astlcj'a,"  is  one  of 
till-  liLl.■^t  ..f  thi!  kind  in  llip  world. 

Civil  Service  Rules,  U.  S.— 'I'lii-rp  are  three  branches  of  the 
publi'-MTs-i.'.-  HiisMfied  nndiT  tlie  Civil  I*. -rv ice  Act.  1.  Offices 
<-hih.^iliiil  in  the  Ih'imrtments  at  \ViishinK">l>  "re  designated  as 
"Tlie  »'lifsifiiill>i'iiiirtnieutul  SiTvii-i>."  2,  Tliojiocla.-wilicd  under 
any  i-iilliMtiir  or  naval  iilliivr,  siirvcvor  iiTa|i]>raiHerinBny  cuxtonis 

Thosi'  ['lii-Niliiil  nniler  any  jHwIuiastiT  am  deni^ated  as  "The 
niiH.-.iIiril  I'ofiid  SiTviii-.''  The  Classirncl  IVjiartmental  f<cr\-i<M 
i-mlmiri-*  all  pliiii-M  in  llie  Pcpartmrnts  at  IVnshltigton  excepting 
nie-si-iiiri'rs.  lulmrem,  worknii-n  and  UHti'liini'u  (nut  ini'tuding  any 
liiTw>nili'slf.'UHliiIa!iRi«killiill(ilMirerorHcirI>iiiiini;ftndnoper?«mso 
■>iiipli>vi'ilciin.  withciutcxaminatianiindvrtlieriLli'K.  be  assigned  to 
Heiii'iil  iliitv.  iMi'l  al»i  fxn-ptiLi^tboM!  aptxiinted  by  and  with  tbe 
ii<lvii'i'iinili''MM'.i'ntorthi!ti<-iiale.     The  <'la.fsir><NH'iist»ins  Service 

lil'tv'.  iii<.'lndini.'IlLi>  plaii's  ^nvin!{  ^NJI)  ayear,  and  all  those  fnvinj; 
ii  larift Milnry  wlicn-thi'  Hiipninteels  nut  siibjei-t to coaSnnatiim 
l>v  the  SiTiaic.  The  Cla-jiilliil  J'ostni  Si-rvice  enibnices  the  jiuHt- 
'.il1r'.'s  wli.-iv  (he  iitllelali  ail-  an  nianv  a«  liKv.  including  all  places 
alH,v.'  Ill,'  irriiil.'  of  a  lnl».n-r.  For  p^hii'S  In  tlxt  ChiH.'dfied  Rervice, 
wh.-r-'  ii'r1iiik'i.l  mlditioiial  (|iinlili<'altoiis  »n^  mifli-d,  aperlal  ez- 
aiNiii;.iioiiMir..  lii-M.  In  tlii'  l)..i.»riiii,'ntiil  Servl.i.  ther  are  held 
fi.r  tti.'  Sc;ili'  Di'iiiirliiii'iii,  till'  r,'ii.~ioii.  Tateiil  and  Siifnal  Offices, 

lion  nm-i  lir  iiti/,.iis  of  ili'i- luirvil  Slates  ..f  the  projier  age.  No 
|H'r>im  liiiliiiinillv  n>inL'  inlo\ii-iiiin(r  liijiiors  rsn  iw  apimlated. 
X..  di.-i'rinLiiiation  is  luiule  on  armniit  of  wx,  c-oW.  or  political 

IHirlnienial  SiTvi'i'.  nol  under  twenty  yi-nr* ;  in  ihe  CiiKtoma 
tervlii',  not  iLiiiliT  twentv.iuii'  yenr-i.  i.-xeept  cIitUs  or  nuiHHengere, 
who  niii-t  lie  ii.it  under  tw.Titv'jwir-:  and  in  the  Postal  Seivice, 
not  iinilir  ii:;lileeii  vein's,  i'\.-i'i.t  iiiesseii^'ers.  stampers,  and  Other 
jutiior  iL-sLstiiiits,  wlio  nui'l  iuA,\ni  u.uA'.m  wtrKtuiwn  over  forty -St« 
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yekis,  and  camere,  who  must  nol  Ik-  undi.'r  twenty-one  dot  over 
furtv.  The  spplicanlti  to  enter  the  gelrlces  llt.iu(niatei]  are  ex- 
amined as  Ui  their  relative  caimcily  and  (itnesH.  'I'he  );enera1  or 
clerk  exuniDationK are  used  '>nl.v  in  tLr  (.'tiHt(nu!!<andl>et«rIuienlal 
Services  for  clerknhiim  ill  f^l.OIH)  and  upward,  requirinj;  no  pecu- 
liar information  or  Hkill.  It  is  limited  in  the  fullowing  i<uI>]cc1h: 
First,  orthoerai'liy.  |)enmanahi)iandcopyin}(;  second,  aril liwetic-' 
fundiunentu  rulm,  fmcltuns  and  perce'iitaire;  third,  intenwt,  dis 
count,  and  elementx  of  iMnk-keepin);  and  of  arcounts;  timrth.  ele 
s  of  the  EngliHli  language,  letter- writing,  and  the  jirojier 
:ructii)ii  of  MenlencpK:  lifth.  eleiiienlH  of  tlie  petigrai'Ly,  bis- 
torv,  and  Kovernmenl  uf  the  I'nited  States.  For  places  in  wLicL 
a  lower  degree  of  education  BufliueH,  oh  for  enji>loves  in  inwt- 
olGces  and  thcMe  below  tbe  grade  of  clerito  in  cuHtom-houM's  and 
in  the  DepartnienU  at  WashiugKin.  tbe  third  and  )>arts  of  tbe 
fourth  and  tiftb  Bubjectii  are  6niitte<l  in  the  eianiinati'in-  No 
one  ia  certilied  for  appointmeut  wIkbk'  i-iaiiding  upon  a  jusi  grad- 
ing in  tbe  general  or  lltiiited  exaiiilnalion  in  less  than  si'veiiiy  per 
centum  of  citniplete  prfrfiricncy,  except  that  Hi>plii'unt!)  cleiiiiing 
military  or  naval  preference  neeii  ulitain  but  niity.(ive.  Tbe  law 
alHo  pretscrilNK  competitive  cxamiiiatioiiH  to  tent  the  fitness  of  ]>er- 
sons  m  tbe  sen-ice  for  promotion  tbereii).  Every  Bp|Kiinluient  Is 
made  fur  a  proliationary  period  of  hix  months,  at  tbe  end  of  whjcb 
Ume.  if  the  conduct  and  rBjiaclty  <il  the  person  ap|>ointi'il  linve 
been  found  satisfactory,  the  apimltitiiient  i»  made  alisolute,  'llie 
following  are  eire|)te<l  from  examination  for  ap]K>iutnient:  Conli- 
dential  clerks  of  heads  of  Departments  or  offices,  ca,-*blers  of  col- 
lectors and  postmasters,  superinteudenth  of  money-onler  divisions 
in  post-olfires.  custodians  of  tiioney  fur  wbose  fidelity  anotber 
officer  is  under  bond,  di.sbuising  officers  wlio  pive  Iwmcls.  )htmiiis 
In  the  secret  service.  de]>uty  ciilh-etors,  and  su]>erinti'nili'iils  and 
chiefs  of  divisifttis  or  bun-aus,  and  a  few  otbers.  Kvery  one  sii'k- 
ing  to  be  examined  must  lirHt  fili-Hnapplii-alinn-blank.  Tbe  liliitik 
for  the  Departmental  Keri'ice  should  lie  re(|uesTi'd  diri-L'tly  iif  tbe 
Civil  Service  ('ommissinn  at  Wasliington.  Tbe  blank  for  ilie 
Customs  or  Postal  Service  must  lie  requested  in  writing  of  tbe 
Customs  or  Postal  BoanI  uf  Exnioinersut  llie  office  where  servire 
in  sought.  These  papers  should  lie  returned  to  the  officers  from 
wliom  tliej  were  obtained. 

Civil  WftT,  CaauaJties  of. — .Accnnling  to  the  re|iort  of  the 
Provost-Marsbal  tieneral.  the  casualties  in  the  I'niou  amiv  fri'tii 
the  beginnino;  of  the  Civil  War  to  August  1,  1WJ.1.  were  as  fol- 
Iowa;  Killed — volunteer  officers,  white.  !t,837i  volunteer  enlisted 
men,  white,  M,3.=)0;  officers  of  colored  trooiw,  134;  enlLsteil  men, 
colored,  1,700:  regulars.  I.Xm;  Total.  ttO.UTS.  Ked  of  wounds- 
volunteer  offlcers,  \.Wk  volunteer  enlisted  men.  !13.00''i:  offir'frs 
of  colored  troops.  4«:  enlisted  meiL.c.lored,  I.II3T;  regulars,  1,174: 
total,  3ii,ll47.  Died  of  disease — volunteer  iifficyrn,  'i,\\\-,  nA«.\\- 
te«r  enlisted  nieii,  lS3,i)i$;  olfiuers  of  coloiei  Wm^^,  W)-,  tni^'w^ 
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tnen,  colored.  SS.Sll;  r^nUra,  8,009;  toUl,  188,494.    Uwhaitad 
for  diBabilitr — volanUer  officers,  8,088;  Tolanteer  wtilhrtjul  imb. 


iBauilitT— 
309.1U2;  officers  of  colored  troops,  166;  enlisted  n 
S.WS:  regaUiB,  S,091;  toUl,   234,806.     The  report  of  ttw  Adjn- 
tant Oeneral  of  tlie  armj  aboat  fiveyeufl  lst«I^-October  MI,  187l>— 


f  ttw  i 


puts  the  tijMI  of  deaths  at  80S.6O4,  while  the  8uigean-0MketBl  at 
tbe  amiy  reports  the  number  at  28S,0SS.  Th»  AdJntMt-Geiwnd 
reports  the  total  number  killed  in  b«ttie  as  44,888;  the  Baigecn- 
(leacral  reportx  S3, 408.  The  former  reports  the  nomlMr  who  4i«d 
of  disease  at  146,043;  the  latter,  186,816.  The  Qov' 
Ufnrral  reportu  the  total  number  of  gnves  under  Ub  m 
as  Sir),555,  only  172,309  of  which  have  l>een  idoitifled.  *  Aooora- 
\ag  t»  the  onl;  '1'^^  *-<  hand,  the  total  Confedente  Imm«  In 
Bclion  are  estimated  as  follows:  Killed,  61,026:  wounded,  887,871. 
In  the  Union  navy  there  were  4,080  hilled  and  wounded  in  tcOaa, 
2,.')H2  died  of  diBeane,  Had  2,070  died  of  other  casuBitia). 

Cleanliness  Next  to  Godliness. — It  in  g;8ner«Ily  snppoaed  tlwt 
tblH  phrase  is  of  Bible  nrif^n.  but  such  however  is  not  the  fact. 
In  Chaiutiers'  "  Book  of  Davs,"  volume  II.  page  206,  In  an  artlde 
on  "  Rowland  Hill,"  the  following  is  attributed  to  that  noted 
pmachcr:  "  Hood  Mr.  WLiteGeld  used  to  say,  '  QMnUneBS  la  next 

Clearing-House. — The  clearing-boose  is  an  inatituUon  founded 
not  merely  upin  the  idea  of  saving  time  and  tionble  In  the  use  of 
the  precious  mctala,  but  also  of  circulating-notes.  The  Cleering- 
House  of  London,  which  wan  the  tirst  of  the  kind,  orijriiurted 
among  the  bankers  of  that  city,  whose  transactious  in  the  uiedc^ 
bills  and  drafts  drawn  upon  each  other  became  so  large  as  to  call 
for  the  daily,  and  even  hourly,  use  at  vast  sums  in  iMDlt.nateB  bf 
all  of  tlicm.  Apprecialini;  bow  readily  the  debts  and  er«dUe 
respectively  due  or  held  by  them  might  lie  set  off,  one  ^mtnst  tlie 
other,  they  formed  the  Clearing- House,  where,  up  to  fouro'elod 
each  iluy,  all  draftn,  bills,  etc.,  upon  each  individual  ineanberwer* 
taken.  This  HVKtein  of  the  liondon  Clearing.  Ho  use  baa,  howevM', 
Imrn  much  extended  and  improved.  Clearing- honsee  exist  In 
Ki^w  York.  Philadelphia,  Itoston.  Chicago  and  other  citiss  of  the 
I'nited  States.  A  description  of  the  system  in  use  in  PhikdeltdiU 
will  in  the  main  answer  for  all.  The  clearings  are  made  eaidi 
morning  at  8:30,  just  before  which  hour  a  messenger  and  •  cleik 
f niiii  i-acb  bank  are  at  the  CleBting-Houae.  The  clerks  take  ituit 
Heats  at  a  scries  of  desks  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  half  h)T«L  Tlie 
mewu'nger  brings  with  him  from  his  bank  a  sealed  pat^age  for 
each  other  t«nk.  containing  all  checks  or  drafts  on  sndi  bnka. 
The  name  of  the  bank  sending  and  that  of  the  iMnk  to  whkit  h  la 
t«nt  is  print:>d  on  each  package,  and  the  amount  sent  is  wiIUbb 
thereon.  The  messengers  take  their  places  r —  '*"'  -■— '-- 
their  respective  banks,  and  they  bavo  with  ''^< 
ments  of  the  amount  sent  to  eacli  liBink.  and  t)i<'  ' 
are  ^lihited  to  ftw  tea^enawe  c\wVaMi4M'i\ 


tlnr  stutv^l 

".    ilinS 
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blank  forms.  At  8:30  o'clock  pracleely  the  niaiiB^r  calls  to  order 
and  gives  the  word,  when  all  the  meMtenKerH  more  rnmard  from 
left  to  right  of  the  clerha,  handing  in  to  thoNe  clerks  the  packages 
addresHed  to  their  respective  bunks,  and  lakirg-  receipla  for  tbem 
on  their  Htatements.  The  several  clerka  then  |)ass  around  a  mem* 
oraduiD  of  the  debts,  credits  and  balanccij,  each  of  biu  respective 
bank.  When  these  memoranda  have  made  the  circuit,  each  clerk 
has  on  his  statement  the  debts,  credits  and  balances,  whether  delJtor 
or  creditor,  o(  each  bank.  If  these  debits  and  credits,  or  det>tor 
and  creditor- baJancea.  are  found  %a  balance,  the  clerks  now  leave 
thu  Clearing.  Uouse.  If  Dot,  they  remain  until  the  error  or  errurx 
are  discovered.  The  balances  due  by  the  several  banks  are  paid 
into  the  CI  earing- Ho  use  that  day  by  11:30  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  are 
receivable  by  the  creditor  bank  b?  12:!iU  P.  M.  Vxrh  bank  ii 
obliged  dailj  to  furnish  to  Ibe  Clearing-IlouHe  a  statement  of  its 
condition  at  the  end  of  the  husiuexK  »u  that  day,  and  tables  are 
daily  furnished  to  the  several  banks  of  all  the  hanks  in  the  Clear- 


ing-House. 

Clepsjdra. — An  Instrument  of  great  antiquiiv  «    ,    .  . 
measure   time  by  the  etHux  of   water  tbrnugli  a  small   cirilice. 


'i'hey  are  frequently  mentioned  in  ancient  literaturi!,  tiJe  Creeks 
and  UouiaDs  using  them  to  measure  the  time  allowMl  for  H|H'eclies 
in  the  courts  of  justice.  Later  they  were  intrciducMl  llirougbout 
Europe,  and  their  use  prevailed  until  after  the  inveuiiim  of  iien- 
dulum  clocks.  The  earliest  and  simpl<rst  form  was  a  traliK|)Hreiit 
graduated  vase  with  a  siuatl  orilice.  the  beight  of  the  water  on 
the  scale  indicating  the  tiuie.  Later,  efforts  were  ma<le  to  secure 
uniformity  in  the  How  by  maintaining  the  Huid  at  a  constant  level; 
and  during  the  eighteenth  century  one  of  the  most  <lifllciilt  jiroli- 
lems  engaging  the  attention  of  niatheniaticians  naa  Ibe  determi- 
nation of  the  exact  etieot  upon  the  How  occasioned  by  the  sha|>e 
and  beight  of  the  vase.  UurnoulH  solved  the  problem,  and  re. 
ceived  a  prize  for  it  from  the  French  Atwlemy  of  Sciences. 

Cloves,  Oil  of,  or,  as  it  is  called  seientijicallv,  cugenol,  ia  a 
concentrated,  oily  extract  made  from  cloveH,  and  in  used  as  an 
antiseptic  in  dentistry,  for  which  puriuse  it  is  said  to  i>f  Hii{n;riiir 
to  any  other  sulnilance  ever  used.  It  is  found  to  thoroughly  dis. 
infect  a  decaying  tooth.  t«)  arrest  the  prngres."  of  ulcers;  and 'thus, 
while  not  proi)erly  an  aiiiesthetic,  it  serves  the  same  pur|>o.su  in 
the  allaying  of  pain. 

Coarproduction,  Southern.— The  increase  in  the  coal  jiroduc- 
tiim  of  the  Southern  iJtateH  during  ItfiJIi.  as  compared  with  ihe 
preceding  yearu,  was  very  heavy,  though  the  output  during  IHHlt 
will  prulMbty  far  exceed  that  of  IHUU,  as  there  is  a  steady  growth 
in  the  number  of  mines  in  operation.  From  the  report  of  the 
United  Slates  Ueuloglcal  Survey,  the  output  in  each  Southern  Statu 
for  the  years  I»PT  anil  IStW  was  as  follows:  Marvlaiiil,  IB8T. 
8,278.02a  tons;  ltW8,  3,478,470  tons.  Virginia,  18H7.  «a5.2(ht  tuns; 
ia88,  1.073,000  tons.     Weet  Virginia,  W»n,  t.saft.ft'ift  voti'i-,  \is«.. 
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5,408,800  tons.  Genrgia.  1887,  313,713  tons;  1888,  230,000  tona. 
AlaliHiua.  1»87,  l.UUO.UOO  tous;  ltm8,  2,(HHI.IHA)  tuns.  'J'cii- 
ntwsiHj,  1887,  l,ftO0,IK)O  tuns;  1888.  l,l«7.000  tons.  Arkan- 
sas. 1887,  130.0U0  toDs;  1H88,  193,000  toiiH.  I'eiaH,  l)fi»7, 
75.UOO  tons;  lS»e,  90,000  tons.  KentUfky,  ltl87,  1,93;),185  tons; 
1888,  2,570.000  tons.  Total,  1887,  15,212,006  tons;  1888,  18,001.- 
270  tons.  In  1880  tbe  Soutli  iniHiuwd  IJ.049,4';i  tons  of  coal,  and 
in  1882  onlyfi.iiGU.SlU  tons;  to  that  in  six  yvaia  the  uut|>ut  of  . 
KciutlitTn  ciMil-minvs  lias  advaiiftsl  from  6,500.000  tons  to  upward 
of  18.000,000  tons,  and  bofure  the  end  of  1890  the  Sonth  will  U< 
linxluciutf  at  the  rate  of  25.000,000  tonx  or  more  a  year.  Or.  in 
otb^r  words,  between  the  taking  of  the  cgukus  of  1880  and  that  of 
1800  tlio  output  of  Siiutliern  coal-mines  will  have  more  than 
riUDil  rill  lied. 

Coal  Used  by  Steamers. — The  consumpUon  of  coal  b;  steam. 
era  liiLS  been  nuileriully  decreased  since  the  introdnction  uf  what  la 
known  DH  tliH  comiHiuiid  (?ii(;ine.  Previous  to  that  tiint!  a  veshel 
of  the  best  type  of  engineering  skill — for  instance  the  iScotia.  of 
thcCuuiird  line,  flouted  in  1802,  having  a  midship  section  of  *^\ 
squtire  feel — consumed  IBU  tons  of  coul  )ier  day,  or  1 ,000  tons  on 
the  i>B.-«agij  between  New  Vork  and  Uverpool.  The  City  of  lirns- 
sels,  a  sereW'steami-r  of  the  Ininan  line,  floated  in  1869,  and  hav- 
ing a  miibiliip  si'ctiiin  of  909  s<|UBre  feet,  consumed  95  Ions  per 
duy;  while  the  ^pain,  a  Hcrew. steamer  of  the  ^iational  line, 
luiinrlu'd  in  IHTl.  with  coiniiouuil  njiuLinerr,  and  the  longest  viti- 
sel  cm  ihe  Atlnullc.  having  u  leuglL  of  425  feet  6  inchex  on  the 
load-line,  beam-mold  43  fei;t,  draft,  loH(le<l,  24  feet  tl  inches,  Uiaile 
the  piissnge  in  ijeptemlier  iMnsiiuiing  only  53  tons  per  day,  or  580 
tiou  on  the  run.  All  these  three  vessels  had  the  same  average  of 
sptieil.  There  are  still  later  iiiNtances  where  hut  forty  tons  of  cuul 
pur  day  were  used.  Une  of  the  most  forrilile  illustrations  of  the 
success  of  compound  engines  \n  <iintained  in  the  record  i>f  the 
voyage  of  the  Mteanier  Kutgos,  which  left  England  in  IWS  for 
China  with  a  cargo  weighing  .'i.BUO.IlOO  pounds,  l-'roui  Plytuouth 
to  Alexandria  the  cimsumptloD  of  coal  wiin282.240|iounds,  thedis 
Unce  U'Liig  3,>tM)  iiiIIi-h;  the  consumption  jier  mite  hbs.  therefore, 
only  83,5  pounds,  and  the  eonsnmptlun  (ht  ton  of  cargo  per  mile 
0  VGH  gxiuiuls;  in  (Alier  worilx.  half  an  ounce  of  eoal  progielled  one 
ton  of  cargo  a  mile.  The  Burgiw  was  not.  it  must  lie  reniembiered, 
one  of  the  tirst-elass  steamers,  trimly  built,  with  especial  reference 
to  making  giHsi  speed,  hut  a  large  vessel  constructed  particulBrlr 
fur  tlif  erinveyaniT  of  bulky  cargi«-s, 

Cobden  Club,  The,  is  a  Uriiish  asKOciation  which  takes  its 
name  from  Kii-liurtl  CiiUlen,  the  great  Knglisli  stalefmHD  and 
eroN.imlst.  who  was  liorn  in  1804  and  died  in  186.%  Oibden  wu 
an  HilvcH-ute  of  rrc<>  trade,  ami  among  the  leadiiig  objects  of  the 
'■  •  ■       Clul.  is  Ihe  spn-aci  of  fn^'-trade  d.K'"  ' 


)  *Re6.  It  wu  Eometim«e  distinguiKbed  frrnu  and  fnimetimefl 
identined  with  the  basilisk.  [Sife BtijiiJijil,;]  For|irotertiiiDaguiuit 
it,  travelere  in  Africa  are  tiaid  ti)  havtt  i-arrivd  witb  tbeui  u  cock. 
tlie  cKvriag  nt  which  caused  it  iDHluntly  tr>  expire. 

Coffee,  Use  oL — Huw  Inag  cofEec  hax  Ih^d  in  use  in  Araliia,  its 
DAtive  country,  ia  unknown.  It  wan  tirst  inti*>duc«l  into  Kjo'iit  in 
the  HXteenth  uentury.  The  first  rafle<--hi>uiie  in  Euni|w  uikM  ea- 
tablished  in  Constantinople  in  1551.  [t  was  intriKluctHl  into  West 
era  Europe  by  Leonard  Uaiiwolf,  atiennan  phrsician  and  Iravrit-r, 
and  coffe*- houses  ahorllj'  aft^r  sprung  up  In  all  the  chief  cities. 
The  finrt  one  in  London  was  opened  by  a  Oreek  in  Xewman'a 
Court,  Cornhill,  in  1652.  The  fint  one  in  France  was  opea<rd  in 
Marseilles  in  1671,  and  the  lirxt  one  iu  Paris  in  1073. 

Coins,  Foreign,  Values  of. — The  values  of  foreign  coins  in 
United  Stales  money  are  as  followH:  Austria — llorin,  value  40,6 
cents;  BelKiuni— tranc.  value  19.8  cetitH;  Bolivia— l>oliviani>,  value 
H2.3  cents,  Brazil— mil  rein  of  1,000  reis,  value  94.r>  cents;  Ci'iitml 
Amerii« — peso,  value  83.(1  ci-ntn;  (liili — iicso,  value,  1)1.2  cent,-'; 
Denmark — crowu,  value  26.8  cfiits:  Eruador — |m>sii.  vuliie  VH.S 
cents;  Egypt— pound  ot  100  i>iii.slerH.  value  (4.86  1-2;  Kranct^ 
franc,  value  11:1.3  cents:  Cireat  Britidu — ]Mmud  hierliug;  value 
f4.86I-3;  (J rcece— drachma,  value  lU.U  ci'nts:  Ucnimn  Kmpin-— 
mark,  value  23,8  cents;  ludia.  ru]iee.  value  UD.T  cents;  Italv — lira, 
value  19.3  cents;  Ja|)an— vcn,  value  09.T  cents;  LiU'da-^iolinr, 
value  100  cents;  Mcxiivi— dollar  or  iiewi,  value  89.4  centH;  Xetlier 
lands— Hoiin,  value  40.2  cents;  Xorwav— crown,  value  26.8  cenlH: 
Peru— sol,  value  83.6  cents;  Port u)»l— mil reis  ot  1.000  reis,  value 
$1.08;  Ilussla-rul>lc  of  100  copecks,  value  06.9  cents;  Sandwich 
Islanda— dollar,  value  100  cent.s;  Siwin— iieneta  of  IIHI  ccnliuu;^, 
value  19.3  centn;  Sweden— crown,  value  26.8  cents;  CivritxiTlaiid— 
franc,  value  W.3  centK;  Tripoli,  maliliuli  (2(1  piaKteTn),  value  '4.3 
cents;  Turkey — piaster,  value  4.4  cents;  Untied  States  of  Colom- 
bia—peau,  value  H3.6  cents. 

Coloaseam,  The. — The  Flavian  ninphitlieater  at  liome,  knmvn 
ae  the  Colotwvum.  was  l>eguu  by  the  Eui|H'n)r  Victpusiun,  utni  wa'i 
finished  by  the  Empcrr.r  Tilu8.  A.  1>.  8U.  It  covers  hIhxiI  five 
acres  of  gnmnd,  and  cnutaiued  seals  for  87,000  per.snuH  and  stand- 
ing-room for  15.000  more.  It  was  in  the  foriu  ot  an  ..val.  the 
longer  diameter  iH-iug  012  fevi  and  tlie  shorter  diainctiT  .M.I  fei't, 
ana  the  height  ot  the  walls  from  160  to  180  feet.  Tbe  arena  where 
the  gladialom  fought  and  lUodeadlv  conllicts  with  wild  In-aslstiHik 
Iilace  was  281  bv  178  feet.  The  exterior  couidsts  of  three  mws  of 
columns,  Doric,  ionic  and  Corinthian,  and  almve,  a  row  of  Cnriii- 
thian  pilatiters.  Between  the  cnluiuns  then>  are  an-lu-N  wliii'b 
form  open  galleries  throughout  the  whole  building,  ul id  bi't«i-cn 
each  alternate  pilaster  of  tlie  upper  tier  there  is  a  window.  Then- 
were  four  tiers  or  stimes  of  seats,  corresponding  to  thi-four  exter- 
nal stories.  The  lirwt  of  tliese  i»  supposed  to  have  contained 
twentjr-foar  rows  o(  seats,  and  the  secoiid  6«.*^iiitt,    'I^ile*»  "kw* 
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separated  b;  &  loftf  wall  from  the  tliird  storf ,  whlct  is  Bupposed 
to  liave  contuined  tlie  populftce.     Stataes,  sculptures,  figaras  of 
cliarintE,   metal  sUielda   and   utbec  embcllielimeDts  ador&ed   the 
nipbes  and  aallent  polut«.     On  the  octm^iun  of  (he  dedication  of  tbe 
Culoaeonm  tijr  Titus,  S.OUO  wild  beaatH  were  nlain  in  tbe  arena,  tba  J 
games  baviug-  lasted  for  nearlf  100  dara.     Tbere  iFere  means  li^J 
nliiirb,  wben  the  combats  were  ended,  tbe  immense  &Kua  could  MS 
filled  with  watrr  for  f hp pibibiiion  of  spa-flplifH.     Otirinp  Ibfi  vartij 

tnthewildl"-..-!     ..    ■: |.  ,■„  ,„  ■■      ■■.:..•..,..-   .'...^  1 

fits  St.  I^'itii  '  tb    I 

t'entiiry,  wbcii  i  .ml    | 

an  end  tbe  use  oi  tne  Lojosieuin.  it  stiii  stooa  entire  in  th* 
eighth  centurj,  but  sutiaequeQtlf  Urge  qnantftiea  of  tha  maAle 
visa  used  in  the  constnietiou  of  public  and  prirsta  boUdlAga.  It 
waa  consecrated  as  a  monument  to  the  maitrn  who  bad  Buffarsd 
within  its  wails  bj^  Pope  Benedict  XIV,  who  erected  cwwea  and 
oratorios  within  it,  and  so  pot  an  end  to  the  pTocoH  of  deatroo- 

Colossus  of  Mcnuioti. — The  celebrated  vocal  statue  of  Hcni- 
non,  on  the  plain  of  Thebes,  was  originally  tUtty  fMt  hlfh.  andia 
of  a  ciwrse,  liard  gritstone  or  breccia.  The  peculiar  coaractar- 
irttic  of  this  statue  was  its  giving  out  at  various  times  a  aotuid  n>- 
Henibling  the  breaking  of  a  harp-string  or  a  met^c  ting.  Oon- 
sidemble  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed  as  to  the  reaaoa  of 
this  sound,  which  has  been  heard  in  modem  times.  It  heiug  as- 
cribed to  the  artlHce  of  the  priests,  who  struck  the  sononnu  stontt 
of'which  the  statue  Is  composed,  the  passage  of  light  diaughta  of 
air  through  the  cracks,  or  the  sudden  expansion  of  aqueooB  pai^ 
tides  under  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays.  This  remarJuiUa 
quality  of  the  statue  is  first  mentioned  by  Strabo.  who  TUt«d  it 
in  company  with  £liuB  Gall  us,  about  18  B.  C. ;  and  npwanlof  100 
inooriptiiins  of  lireek  and  Koman  visitors,  Indsed  upon  its  legs, 
record  the  visits  of  ancient  travelers  to  witness  the  phenomaiMa 
from  the  ninth  year  of  Nero,  A.  D.  68,  to  the  rdgn  of  the  &a- 
peror  Severus,  when  it  liecame  silent. 

Colossus  of  Rhodes. — The  gigantic  Colossus  of  Bhodea  was  % 
statue  of  Apollo,  so  placed  as  to  bestride  the  entrance  to  the  bar- 
bor.  It  is  said  t<>  have  been  commenced  by  Charee  of  Lindas,  ft 
famous  pupil  of  LysippUH,  and  was  completed  by  Lachea.  It  wm 
fonned  of  metal  which  was  cast  in  separate  pieces,  a  jirncKsw 
which  lasted  tor  twelve  years,  and  was  finished  in  280  B.  <1  Tho 
Colossus  was  over  100  feet  high,  and  its  thumb  was  so  latgs  that 
a  man  could  not  clasp  it  with  liis  arms.  It  cost  800  talents,  ai^ 
sixty  years  after  its  erection  it  was  thrown  down  byai 
When,  after  lying  on  the  ground  tor  centuries,  it  » 

the  metal  that  composed  it  loaded  900  camels.     The  O 

Rhodes  ranks  as  one  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World. 

Cooeti.— The  word  "  f  irrr""'r  ^  i'  i  ^  1i  m  '1  innmt  litmt. 
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«  title  which  had  Its  oiipn  Id  the  hairj  ajipe&mice  often  ex- 
hibited bj  the  haze  or  InmlDDua  vapur.  the  pre<«nre  ot  which 
ia  at  firxt  sight  the  most  striking  I'liaractf^rlxtic  of  the  celestial 
bodies  calleS  b;  this  name.  The  general  It-atun^  of  a  oiiiuet 
Kre  a  definite  point  or  nudeus,  a  □el>ulous  light  xurruutxliag 
the  nucleus,  and  a  luminous  train  iint-eding  or  fulluiving  the 
nncleuH.  Anciently,  when  the  train  precedi'd  the  niiclcuH — as 
hi  the  case  when  a  comet  has  passed  its  perihelirai  anil  reredes 
from  the  aan — it  was  tailed  the  "  l)e«rd."  being  only  ti'tmed  the 
>■  tail  "  when  seen  following  the  nuclrus  an  it  approache<l  the  sun. 
This  distinction  has  diisaptH-arFd  fniin  all  miHlern  antronoiuii^al 
works,  and  the  latter  name  is  gicen  to  the  appcndagi*.  whalever 
its  apiiarent  poeition.  The  nucieus,  op  IkhIv,  in  gfuerully  <iiKtin- 
^iiiLed  by  its  forming  a  bright  point  In  the  cHnliT  of  the  head — 
conreyiutf  the  idea  of  a  Holid,  or  at  least  a  very  di'ni^.  jxirtion  of 
matter.  The  enveh>pe,  or  ciima,  ih  nebiilcnui  light  arrmnd  the 
nucleus,  which  fretjuently  rendcis  the  eilge  of  the  nui'leuK  m  in- 
dintinrt  that  it  ii>  extreinelv  difHcutt  to  awKitiiiii  itH  diuiiieter  with 
any  degree  of  precision.  N'ow,  neither  tbt-  tall  nor  the  [iiirli-us  ik 
coniddered  al>soluteIy  necessary  to  a  comet.  !nit  all  lioilifh  are 
classetl  as  comets  whicli  have  tlie  ijei-iiliur  niotiniis  of  cnim't>  and 
an  extremely  eccentric  orbit.  Planets  move  in  the  same  dlrminn 
from  west  to  east,  vrhich  iHcalleil  '-dirii't"  innticm;  but  tlietnove- 
iiteuts  of  comets  are  sometimes  from  east  to  west,  'I'lie  i>r1>its  of 
all  the  planets  are  limited  to  a  coni[aratively  nnrrou-  i«>ii(-  im 
either  side  of  the  ecliptic;  but  the  jHWhs  of  ccwncts  cut  thi-  eelipiic 
in  nearly  every  direction,  some  biilng  even  |ieriH'iiiiicxilar  to  it. 
Some  comets  seem  to  consist  in  part  of  vn)H>nzed  carlmn  <ir  hydro- 
carbon gases,  although  observations  wlih  the  spif.aroMMtie  hare 
failed  to  give  satis Fat-tory  evidence  of  their  chemical  coiislltiition. 
They  shine  by  the  reflected  light  of  (he  sun.  The  tail  nnually  in- 
creases very  touch  as  it  appniaclies  the  sun,  and  in  receding  fnim 
the  sun  it'again  contracts,  and  nearly  or  i|nite  tlisappenrs  bi'tore 
thebody  of  tlte  comet  is  finite  out  of  slghl.  The  tails  o(  comets  ei. 
tend  ill  a  direct  line  ffHu  the  sun.  iriori'  or  h-ss  cnrved  liki'  a  long 
quill  or  feather,  being  convex  on  the  Hide  next  tii  the  itirei'tlon  in 
which  they  are  moving;. 

Coroeta,  Composition  of. — Ac^cording  to  Professor  NVivcoinli,  a 
theorv  relating  to  the  physical  constitution  of  conifts.  to  lie  lH>tli 
complete  and  aatlRfactory.  must  lie  founded  on  the  iiroiHTlifs  of 
matter  aa  made  known  to  us  here  at  the  earth's  surface;  tlmt  Is.  we 
must  ahow  what  forms  anil  what  continuatious  of  kiiow;ni'ul>slaiK-es 
would,  if  projected  into  celestial  «imce.  permit  tlie  apiH'nratii-e  of 
a  comet.  Thiii.  it  is  held  by  the  professor.  lias  never  yel  liM-n  ^ 
couipletelv  done.  The  Hinijilest  fi.irin  of  these  iMMlit-s,  I'rofessor 
Sewcomli  says,  is  seen  in  the  telescopic  i-omets,  which  colisist  ot 
minute  particles  ot  a  clondy  or  VH]MiroiiM  u]i|waruiue.  Now,  we 
know  that  masHes  that  present  iIiih  aiipcaruiicu  ul  the  siirfueu  of 
the  earth,  where  we  can  examine  thuui,  mc  unu\>i»^  ol  ^uvwi^t^^^ 
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particles  of  BoUd  or  liquid  matter. 

ore  compoaed  of  minnta  dic^  of  n 

tides  of  cubon.    Analogj  would  lead  ns  to  nopan  that 

ecopic  cometa  uo  of  th«  hudo  oMutitntian.    TbB  oolf  al 

'    this  tUeorj  la  that  the  comet  ia  a  n 

'oughout  its  entire  le"-"*"      "^'- 
midn  support  from  the-sj 
the  telescopic  cometa  to  ooiudat  of  Mgbt  iMndi,  tba  aaiik  ot  ib 
incandescent  ru. 

Commuiie,  Parla,  -wna  an  orgauiud  haod  of  flodaHrta  ytha  ak 
tempted  to  establleh  a  levolntionaiy  goremment  In  Paria  In  1B71. 
Before  they  were  sappressed  b;  the  armj  of  therapnUlotliarl'^ 
came  absolute  niBsters  of  Paris,  and  comioitted  atraotou  aeta  of 
cruelt;  and  vandalism.  Ther  aneeted  the  Blahop  at  Pada  mi 
mber  prominent  citixena  and  Impriaooed  thom.  Tltefaet  flrsto 
the  jmliJic  buildings,  and  endeavored  to  deotrorfha  aBaantmami- 
mcnts  and  IreBsures  of  art.  Among  the  bnllduiga  wUdl  mn  di>- 
Btniyed  were  the  Tolleriea,  the  Falaia  da  JIUtlo^  the  Palais  Biqwi, 
and  ihe  lioteldo  VlUe,  and  theLonvTeGallerjiraapartljIraiiMd. 
The  t'ulurnn  Vendome,  erected  la  honor  of  Napoleaa,  waa  one 
of  the  li  nt  monuments  to  f alL  Darbof,  tbo  ArenoUiop  <tf  Faria, 
Boujcan,  President  of  the  Court  of  CaasatloD,  and  Owma  whom 


settled  with  a  ver^  frenzy  of  hatred  agtunst  all  govartunentaBdaU 
order,  and  wantonlj'  destroyed  property  and  nnman  life.  Tbio 
revolution  was  finally  suppieeeed  on  May  27th,  and  SS.OOOof  tlw 
ComniunistH  were  taken  prisoners,  some  of  whonl  wen  put  to 
death,  nlilleaUr^  number  were  t«niabed.  In  jnatloaltmiutbe 
said  that  tlie  lurire  intelligent  and  honeet  leaders  of  thoOiMDmiiiw 
wen>  dini^urcied  licfiire  the  most  etrodona  acts  were  ODDimitted. 

Communism  and  Sodaijsm. — Communism  Is  thadoetrliw  thai 
Bocit^ty  Hhould  be  reorganised  on  the  basiiof  abollahinff  fatdlrldual 
ownenbip  of  property  and  control  ot  wscee,  and  moat  of  tbtt now 
generally  admitted  rights  of  individuals  ui  their  prlTIto  and  do. 
mcKtic  relations,  and  substituting  therefor  oommiinltj  owMnuUp 
and  control  of  every  person  and  everything.  Attempts  to  nallM 
Communism  have  been  made  in  both  England  and  Franoa,  lint  In 
all  caMM  requited  in  disaster  to  the  communitiee.  Tlie  OanuBtt- 
nistic  leader  in  England  was  Bobert  Owen,  who  mad*  two  at- 
tempts to  carry  out  his  views  in  that  county.  Fourier  a&d  St. 
Simon,  French  Communists,  made  similar  elforta  In  Vmut,  bat 
the  results  were  not  more  fortnnate.  A  community  of  Bk  BtaiMn< 
lans  establiHhed  a  collwe  or  corporation  at  Menilmtmtut,  wttlis 
"Hupreme  father"  at  their  head.  The  leaders  were  tewgfat  to 
trial  by  Louis  Philippe  on  a  charge  of  undermlniiig  mondltr  aal 
religio'n.  They  were  subjected  to  Imprisonment,  ud  n"t  having 
public  feeling  with  them,  tbey  were  unable  to  bear  uji  a^'aioKt 
contumely  thus  thrown  on  them.  Socialism  Is  a  eort  of  liinited 
Comisnniflm.    \l  would  wA  ki^h^  ilwji^^  ^ndirtdail  ri^bta  of  j 
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property'  and  jwnoiul  HeIf-coDtn>l,  Ijut  fle«hi)  lo  fuTcv  a  mnre  ojuit- 
kble  dintriliutitm  nf  pnipertr  and  level  tho  iin-M-iit  I'ltri'tiii-  iLiHliuc- 
tion  between  men  of  various  Clausen.  HiKti>rkHlly  cinihiili-rwl, 
tiucialiam,  liki;  uiuiy  of  llic  KigniRcBnt  phcnniucua  of  ciirairi',  is 
a  product  of  tLe  French  Ke%'iilutii>ii.  It  in  nlijeiKil  tii  Siiciiitii-iii, 
under  its  variouH  funuH,  tbat  It  niakeH  liiiinaii  hH|ii>iiiii<H  tixi  de- 
pendent on  niUenal  Kralifii-BtiunF::  tliat  it  niliH  nian  nf  tliHt  eiier^ 
thai  BpringB  f nan  ambition:  that  it  uiipbiloHiiiihirall}' i^imn-s  nil 
IndividualiHm  and  iniX|UHliiv  to  whicb  Xalure  benu'lf  IiHh^veii  her 
inviolable  Hanctinn:  and  that  liv  the  abolition  iif  wKriiil  n'WHnU 
and  puninbmentH  it  neither  holiiH  out  any  hojic  In  the  ludiiMrtoiis 
nor  eiuiteH  any  apprelienxlon  am<in^'  tlie  Indolent.  Yi'i,  mi  the 
other  hand,  it  iniiHt  l>e  admitted  that  the  vijiconiuH  aiwertion  nf  So- 
cialistic prittcliiles  has  led  men  lo  a  more  lilieriil  anil  ^'I'nvniun 
view  of  hamanity  an  a  whole.  Moreover,  it  lias  iiinri-  fonildy 
called  public  atti-ntion  to  uuiuenmM  evilii  that  have  siiTun^  nji 
along  with  the  modern  development  of  induhlry  for  whieh  tio 
remedy — not  even  a  nai[i« — has  lieen  ]>nivide<l.  t^ociulisiu  hax 
been  foKtere<l  lo  a  much  en'ater  extent  in  lieniiany  than  in  any 
other  cimntry,  although  there  MP  lar([u  numhetB  of  ScicibUsIs  in 
the  L'niti-d  Slates. 

Compass,  The. — The  directive  power  of  the  msKrict  ^ernis  to 
have  been  unknown  in  Ennipe  until  lutein  tlie  iwelltli  vi'niiiry. 
It  Bppeiirs.  however,  on  very  ({ood  authority,  that  it  wan  kiinun  in 
China  and  throughout  the  eaBt  ^■ni-ralty  at  a  very  n'nioie  diin-. 
The  Chinese  annals  atwifrn  its  discoverj'  to  the  year  'i'i'A\  H.  C. 
when,  they  say.  an  inxlruinent  for  indicatinjc  the  wintli  v,ve~  irm- 
Htruttwl  by  the  Kiniieror  Kon-ang-ti.  At  flrft,  Ihey  would  ui'iiur 
to  have  uwd  it  exclu^Ovely  for  piidance  In  traveling;  br  laiid.  The 
earlieiil  date  at  which  we  hear  of  their  usin^  it  at  M-aixNimewhen- 
about  A.  U.  8tK).  According  to  one  ai-count,  a  kmiwhilp-  of  the 
comiMNS  wasbruught  to  Kuro|ie  by  Marco I'ohi  on  bis  n-tnni  from 
Cathay.  It  wan  long  contended  that  the  ['<>l1lJ>a^s  as  a  nniitiiul  in- 
strument was  first  invented  by  Flavio  Ifioja,  a.  native  of  Ati^iiUi. 
about  the  year  1»62,  and  that  |>art  of  the  Kingdom  of  ^'uple^  w  hi're 
he  was  born  has  a  coiiipawi  f()r  its  anus.  For  this  iheri'  is  no  au- 
thority whatever,  as  the  coiniiaKs  was  well  known  as  a  nanlirui  in- 
strument liefore  his  time.  The  phenomena  of  the  niugni-tic  lutille 
which  perplex  scientists  mnet  are  that  In  every  plai-e  It  i»>  t>ubj<-<'t 
to  vailationH.  lly  oUservBtion  at  Paris  it  was  found  that  in  Itisl 
the  needle  varied  2  degreex  80  minutes  to  the  west:  In  IMK.  IH 
degreeH  44  ininutCH  to  the  west.  At  London.  Iietween  ITiSII  and 
IBfe,  the  needle  varietl  from  10  degrees  I'l  ininuti-s  i-ai-t  to  II  de- 
grew  went.  In  Dakota  the  average  variation  Is  13  drjtrees  ltd  min- 
utes east,  in  Minnes'ita  11  degrees  eart.  while  in  Montana  it  is  3(1 
degrees  cast.  In  a  work  on  (iovemment  Surveyx  il  is  Maliil  that 
"  The  needle  does  not  point  due  north  exeept  in  a  few  li«iditii>s. 
and  at  no  place  does  it  continue  to  laiint  with  a  given  Hiigiiliir  dis- 
tanoe  from  the  north  for  any  atated  length  uf  time.     U  cXiiu^i^v^ 
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itj  of  Iron  In  mj  Bfaimpe,  or  mwneUa  n 
toward  the  niAterUl  attnetlag  It. 

CompreSKd-Air  Eiigiiies.^The «  ,  .  - 
enginee  is  lugelj  identkxl  with  diat  ot  iuxi-«aQdeaiii)g  ataam- 
en^ea.  and  thej  m  naed  veaj  geaenUy  brth  in  tb6  Unltad 
Stoles  snd  Earope  In  the  o      '  *  


eeckidng  ItMt  and  nttiam.  whkA 
air  In  tb«  ahaft,  tho  wooing  of 
«lr,  sening  »lao  tha  poipoaa  of 


vantage  being  Uiat  In  place  of 
would  seriou^r  vitiate  tlie  doM 

the  engine  givee  out  pure' cold  ■   ,  _..     _^ ^ ^ 

ventilatiun.  An  engine  wo^ed  b;  cwnpTcaaad  air,  bowersr.  out 
never  be  a  prime  motor  In  Itwlf,  rinott  the  air  mkh  pni|Wla  It 
must  be  compressed  bv  anotherpower — either  atanm,  daebiot^, 
falling  water  or  animal  force.  There  us  sevenl  w^a  of  f-P^' 
Ing  this  compreaaed  ur.  One  U  to  fill  with  It  a  large,  Btmog  ^Un- 
der or  Teserroir,  and  obo  It  to  work  a  jdatou  in  the  Mm*  waf  tlMt 
steam  la  used.  Another  is  to  conduct  the  air  from  the  prtana  mo- 
tor in  tubes  to  several  smaller  englnee.  IntheoonsOuenoai  oFtbe 
Moul  Cenis  Tunnel  the  hydraulic  power  of  a  cataract  near  the  ■!• 
trance  of  the  tunnel  was  nsed  as  a  prime  motor  to  uiiii|iima  air  la 
reservoirs,  whence  it  was  conducted  b;  flexible  tnbea  to  w<ori(  tbe 
roclc-lMjriiig  machines.  When  this  boring  la  dona  bj  perenaaieai 
of  eteel  drills,  tiie  atmospheric  preesare  moves  a  jdHton  ocmnected 
with  them.  When  the  boring  is  performed  by  rotation,  aa  la  the 
case  with  the  diajnuud  drill,  the  atmoepherle  en^ne  la  ^ther  »  ro- 
tary or  reciprocatiug  nne.  Compressed  air  is  also  need  wltli  ateam 
as  a  motor.  Air  when  compressed  greatly  beocnuee  ncj  hot,  and 
if  it  in  then  forced  tlirnugb  hot  water  it  beoomea  eatonted  with 
Steam,  and  this  steam  and  air  are  found  to  have  enonnoiu  expan- 
sive power.  This  motive-power  has  been  very  BuooeBatnUy  ap- 
filied  to  the  propulsion  of  street  cars.  In  the  working  of  eleobio- 
ight  machinery  compressed  air  is  nsed  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Concordat,  French.— The  Gr«t  French  Concordat  Uie  latter 
word  being  one  u»ed  to  signify  an  agreement  between  the  Pope 
and  some  government  or  sovereign  for  the  settllnf  of  "•*'— 'ittifial 
relatiooH — was  concluded  between  Franda  I  and  Pope  Leo  X  In 
1516,  which  continued  In  force  until  the  Blench  Bertdntkn. 
Prom  that  time  until  1801  religious  and  dvll  InteresU  wne 
wholly  separated,  and  In  1795  the  French  Ooremmcnt,  bj 
proclamation,  refused  to  recogniie  any  form  of  rdigioo.     ■""'  '" 

1801  the  connection  between  religion  andst * 

new  Concordat  wi  .....       -  .< 

Consul  and  Pius      __      „.. _. 

the  previous  one.     A  still  more  liberal  Conocffda 
however,  in  1818,  when  Napoleon  Imprisoned  the  Pope  at  I  _ 
talneblean  until  his  signature  to  It  was  secured.     UndH  Ala 
Concordat  the  state  holds  a  very  important  degree  of  e     '    '    ~ 
Cliurcli  aflura.    Qennan^,  manj  lA  ^.^ua  QvEnaa  9t''~~  ' 
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■llr,  teveni  of  the  Italiui  Stiiles.  tnd  Portngal  and  Spain,  have 
similar  compact;  witb  tbr  ^OT^. 

Confederate  Treasure. — Upon  the  evacnation  of   RicLrauiid, 
April  2,  I8tt3,  f  reHick-ni  Davit  and  hiu  L'Bbinct  bad  ia  tlidr  \> 


tbeir  money  to  Hirbninnd  (or  Mfe  kceiiing.  It  wa«  Ihe  parpnw 
of  Mr.  Daviti  to  distributf  tbtH  money  amon^  the  Huldlcnt  who 
formed  bie  escort  daring  Lid  Qigbt.  The  iNtrticularx  of  Ibe  final 
disposition  of  tbe  money  ia  given  by  Lieutenant  C.  E.  L.  Stewart, 
of  Davie'  staff,  in  hiH  liook,  "  History  of  Ibe  last  Days  and  Kinal 
Fall  of  tbe  Hebellion."  He  Bays:  "At  Wasbington  [Ca.]  there 
was  a  scramble  for  the  specie.  It  was  detemiioed  to  f»\-e  tbe 
cavalry  a  few  dollars  each.  They  were  iicipatient,  anil  bel]>ed 
themselves  as  Boon  ah  tbej  discovered  where  to  get  it,  'I'Ue  result 
was  a  great  irregatarity  of  distribution.  Many  got  loo  iniii'h, 
many  nothing,  and  '  ilust-bunlors'  picked  »]>  h  good  deal  tbe  fol- 
lowing day — a  good  deal  that  was  tram[iled  under  foot  in  tbo 
contemjitible  seranible," 

Confucianism  is  termed  a  religion,  but  it  onght  rather  to  Im 
reganled  as  a  system  of  Hocial  and  {wlitieal  life  built  ii|hiii  h  slight 
foundation  of  lihilosophy.  It  contains  no  trace  of  a  persoual  <  iixl. 
There  are.  indeed,  a  number  of  allusiouB  to  a  certain  bi-uvetily 
agency  oi  jsiwer — Shang-te — whose  outward  emblem  is  Tien,  or 
the  visible  lirmainent:  but  this  ijhaut;-te.  in  the  opinion  iif  the 
most  enlightened  Chinese  scholars,  is  notlilli^  more  thuu  a  verl)al 
personification  of  "  Ibe  ever-present  Ijiw  und  Order  and  lutelli- 
f^nce  which  seem  to  breathe  amid  the  wonderful  ai'Iivilii-s  uf 
physical  creation,  iu  the  measured  circuit  of  the  sunsons.  In  iLe 
alternation  of  light  and  darkness,  in  the  vlib  and  flow  of  lldeM, 
and  in  the  harmonious  and  majestic  revolutions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies."  Confucius  Jivtsl  about  .550  B.C.  He  strove  to  dir't'i  ilio 
attention  of  men  to  the  duties  of  tHH'inl  and  |H>litical  life,  mid  Con- 
fticlanism  is  epitomiited  iu  the  fi)ilo«ing  wonls  of  thi'  great 
teacbci:  "1  teach  you  nothing  Imt  what  you  might  h'lirii  ymir- 
selves,  vix..  the  ol>Hervnnce  of  the  three  fun<lami'ntat  laws  of  ri'- 
lation  between  sovereign  and  subject,  father  and  chilil.  Iiustxiiid 
and  wife,  and  the  five  capital  virtues — universal  charily,  inipiirtial 
justice,  conformity  tu  cereniunies  and  established  usB(r<'s.  ni'titutle 
uf  heart  and  mind,  and  pure  sincerity."  Coufuriaiiisru  ap|H'uls  to 
"practical"  men.  It  jawls  the  present  worlil;  rather  doui  its,  than 
otherwise,  tlie  existence  of  a  future  one;  and  calls  uiH>n  all  to  cul- 
tivate Buch  virtues  as  are  seemlv  in  eitizens — industry,  modciitj', 
Bobriet;',  gravity,  decorum  and  tliougl  it  fulness. 

Congress. — In  order  to  find  the  number  of  a  Congress  silting  in 
any  given  year,  subtract  ITtlit.  the  year  in  which  the' first  <.'oii|crewi 
was  lield,  from  the  year.  Sliould  the  result  1m'  an  evi-ii  niioilH.'r, 
half  that  number  will  give  the  Congress  of  which  the  year  in 
qneetion  will  be  the  closing  year.     If  the  result  iHUiiA'^awQi'u^^, 
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mentstotheCtmatitntloiiof  theUnltod  StatMiran  addfld  brfdn 
the  adopUrai  of  tlie  ConstltatitKi,  in  1791i  the  Seventh  la  1996,  ths 
twelfth  Id  1804,  the  thirteenth  In  18611,  tlte  Einutoanth  la  IMS,  and 

the  fifteenth  in  18T0. 

ConBtitntion,  Rfttlficatloa  of  the.— Hm  GnBBtttirtlan  o(  tbs 
United  Statea  was  ftaiued  in  1787,  ud  all  the  BtatM  wen  n^n- 
eented  In'  delegates  with  tiie  esoeptiai  of  Natb  ChralfaM  and 

Rhode  Idand.     At  the  flnt  ei     '         '"  

the  hapleee  condition  of  thee „ , 

veeeels  were  relieved  for  a  limited  time  fnan  tlie  bordeQ  of  a 
ei^  tonnag«-dDt;;  and  this  forbearance  with  the  p 

her  neighbora,  secured  North  Carolina.     Bhode  Illaod,  h. . 

still  remained  stabborn,  owlnv  to  the  fact  that  her  rtwiaiililj  wm 
m^nlj  composed  of  men  of  Umlted  edneaUoo,  idiolty  latent  Vpaa 
wiping  out  private  and  public  debts  bf  the  wemrf  of  p^armonej. 
This  condition  of  affairs  continued  until  1790,  when  the  Dnitad 
States  Benato  pasBod  a  bill  prohibiting-  all  oonunerdal  Interoonrae 
with  the  State,  and  requirior  her  to  pay  her  quota  of  the  CoDti- 
nental  debt.  Threatened  with  Federal  coercion  on  one  hand  wad 
the  open  seceeHion  of  Providence  and  Newport,  who  were  In  faror 
of  the  ratiflcatloo,  on  the  other,  the  aoti-Fedendltrta  wne  taneA  to 
fiuccamb,  and  the  Constitution  was  ratified  at  Newport.  Hay  Stih, 
1790,  by  a  majority  of  two. 

Consnla-General,  Salaries  o£— The  salaries  of  the  CctmlB- 
Oeneral  of  the  United  States  areas  follows:  Berlin,  $4^000  per 
annum;  Calcutta,  |fi,O0O;  Cidro,  $6,000;  ConMantinopM,  98,000; 
Frankfort,  $8,000;  Halifax,  $8,000;  Havana,  M.OOO;  Hoaalnla, 
$4,000;  Eanagawa,  $4,000;  London,  $0,000;  ^tamoiaa,  •S.OOO; 
Metboume.  $4,500;  Mexico  aty,  $2,500;  Hontieal,  94,000; 
Panama,  $4,000;  Paris,  $B,000;  Qalto.  $8,000;  lUo  de  Jaubct, 
$0,000;  Rome,  $3,000;  St,  Petersbnrg,  $8,000;  Vienna,  $8,O0Ql 

Consuls,  Salaries  of.— The  salaries  of  the  United  Btatee  Ooa- 
N  at  tlie  principal  foreign  cities  are  as  follows; 
,500  per  annum;  Antwerp,  $8,000;  Birmingham, 
__jui.  f2..500;  Bremen.  $2,500;  Brussels,  $3,600;  C«_  ._. 
Cork.  $2,000;  Dublin,  $2,000;  Florence,  $1,500;  Glaagow, 
Hamburg.  $2,000;  Havre,  $8,000;  Hong-Kong,  $5,000;  lii 


J]„500  per  annum;  Antwerp,  $8,000;  Birmingham,  $8,000;  Boi^ 
Boui.  f2..500;  Bremen,  $2,500;  Brussels,  $3,600;  CmtOO,  "  — 
k.  $2,000;  Dublin,  $2,000;  Florence,  $1,500;  Glaagow, 
nburg.  ^,000;  Havre,  $8,000;  Hong-Kong,  $S,00O:  U< 
MO;   Lyons,   $2,600;   Manchester,  |3.000;   Handlki^  tMOO; 
Slontevideo.  $2,000;  Munich,  $1,500;  Naples.  $1,500;  Nloa,  ^JKO; 


Trieste.  $2,000;  Valpanuso.  $.S,000;  Vera  Crui.  $8,000. 

Continental  Cnrrency.— The  bill  authorizing  the  inBB  of  Con- 
tinental currency  passed  the  Continental  Congress  June  22.  1775. 
the  day  on  which  Congress  received  the  news  of  the  buttle  »r 
Bnaker  HUL     Tbe  amoiuA  to  \w  ^mmaiI  wan  not  tP  exceed 
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|8,M)0,0dt),  tat  whose  redemption  the  twelve  Confederate  oolonlee 
— Geo^k  not  being  then  nprewuted — were  pledged.  The  plates 
of  the  bills  were  engraved  by  Paul  Kevere,  of  £ston.  The  size 
of  the  billa  averaged  3 1-2  by  2  8-4  inches,  and  they  were  printed  on 
thick  p«per.  New  issues  of  this  currpncy  were  made  from  time  to 
time  until  the  close  of  1TT9,  when  the  aggregate  amount  was 
1242,000,000,  and  the  bills  had  eo  much  depreciated  in  value  that 
(100  In  Hpetie  would  purchase  (2.600  in  paper  money.  In  1T61 
the  same  amount  in  specie  would  bay  f  T,5<K>  in  paper,  Blrenuous 
efiorta  were  made  by  Congreaa  to  lieep  up  the  credit  of  this  cur- 
rency, but  as  a  pledge  from  the  Stales  to  redeem  It  in  specie 
could  not  be  obtained,  and  as  that  wa^  the  one  efwential  to  save  it, 
the  money  was  bound  to  go  down.  Early  in  17TT  a  convention  of 
repreHentatives  of  the  New  England  States  agreed  upon  a  scale  of 
prices  fur  all  goods.  This  was  strongly  opposed  by  merrhsnls, 
but  the  new  States  soon  after  enacted  ll  into  a  law.  and  a  Rimllar 
law  was  adopted  soon  after  by  the  Middle  States,  including  Mary- 
land and  Virginia.  This  scbtme  wa.f  approved  of  by  Cougrwii, 
who  passed  a  resolution  declaring  that  the  bills  of  credit  ought  to 
pa-ss  current  in  all  jiajmentH,  trade  and  dealinKS,  and  lie  deemrd 
equal  in  value  to  the  same  nominal  sum  in  Spanish  dollars;  and  it 
ftirther  resolved,  that  alt  persons  refusing  to  take  them  "  should 
be  considereid  enemiei)  of  the  United  States,"  on  whom  "  fiirftsit- 
nres  and  other  penalties"  ought  to  be  inflicted  by  the  l»ral 
authorities.  The  depreciation  of  the  money,  however,  was  not 
checked,  but  as  it  was  gradual,  it  operated  as  a  tax,  and  undue 
snfTering  was  thus  prevented. 

Copperhead. — The  term  "copperhead,"  as  applied  to  a  iiersnn, 
originated  during  the  civil  war,  and  was  used  Iii  denote  one  who. 
while  belonging  or  residing  in  the  Noriliem  States,  was  yet  an 
open  BrmpattiLzer  with  tbe  cauiie  of  the  reliels. 

Cordajr,  Charlotte,  the  as.?aflsin  of  Miirat,  the  French  revo- 
lutionist, was  bom  at  Bt.  Satumin.  In  Normandy,  in  1768,  and 
was  of  noble  parentage.  In  1793.  when  the  Girondists  were 
driven  from  Paris,  many  of  them  lied  toCaen.  in  Somuindy,  where 
Charlotte  at  that  time  lived.  She  was  greatly  interetited  In  cur- 
rent events;  had  studied  affairs  throneh  the  medium  of  tbe  papers 
i^ued  by  tlie  aimndiste;  allended  their  meetings;  and  van  con- 
firmed In  the  belief  that  Marat  was  tbe  chief  agent  of  tlii'ir  over- 
throw, and  conceived  the  idea  of  going  to  Paris  and  a-i-iassinating 
him.  On  July  I.'ith,  while  Marat  was  bathing,  she  obtained  ad- 
mission to  hlsmomandas.sassinated  himwithadlnner-kntfe.  She 
was  tried  on  the  morning  of  July  17th,  and  sentenced  and  guillo- 
tined the  evening  of  the  eanie  day, 

Comer-Stones.— The  custom  of  laying  the  comer-stone  of  a 
public  building  with  ceremonies  was  pmctired  liy  tlie  ancients. 
\Ve  are  told  that  at  Ibe  laying  of  the  com er-Rt one  when  tUecapitol 
of  Rome  was  rebuilt  a  procession  of  vestal  vitgics.  nAie4TO.Ni\\\\e, 
Bononnded  the  Otmn  and  cuuaectated  il  wU^  \\ba.^(»tka  ol  \vs\a% 
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water.  A  pnjrer  to  thftgoda  followed,  and  then  tha  m^lrtnrtei^ 
prieflte,  Botatore  and  knl^ta  laid  boldof  tbonfwaaadnond  tbe 
miglitj  stouB  to  Ha  noper  podthai.  In  a  hcdkiw  ent  In  the  ataoe 
were  placed  Ingote  « fcold,  riWet  and  odm  nutala  whkh  had  not 
been  melted  in  anj  fomaoa.  With  the  Jewa  the  cwnw  atone  waa 
ooDBidered  an  emblem  of  power,  and  tbej  alao  peifcmned  esnoio- 
niea  at  its  IbtIiik.  In  mediaval  timw  the  rite  WM  taken  np  bf  the 
Order  of  Free  Maaona,  and  haa  bj  them  been  faroog^  down  to 
modem  daja.  The  MaBonie  «M«moil7  ti  lajlBf  a  eaner-afane  Is 
symbolical.  The  form  of  the  atone,  a  aqnaia  on  flw  Borfaee  and  a 
perfect  cube;  Ita  plaoe,  at  the  northeast  wtaet  tt  die  atonetnia; 
the  testing  tt  with  «  Bqnare,  lerel  and  plnmbt  and  ttw  paaifaig 
of  libations  of  oom,  wine  and  oU  over  ft— all  mtc  thdr  nlddan 
meimiiig.  The  ooatom  of  laying  the  eoreer  atone  with  oarMnoBlea 
is  uBuallj  obeerrod  at  the  commeneement  of  any  pnUle  hnlhUng, 
when  coins  of  the  current  year,  newapapwe  and  Impurlant  docn- 
ments  are  placed  within  the  Stone  to  eerTeaaTalaaUa  ^^^*<■Tlh^al 
relics  when  the  bnllding  shall  be  deaticned. 

Coronation-Stone.— The  Bcotlbh  Coronatlan-Sfa»e— the  lAa 
Fail,  or  Stone  of  Destiny — which  now  forms  a  part  ot  the  Corona- 
tion-Chair of  England,  was  s^d  by  tradition  to  have  been  the  afame 
which  Jacob  need  for  a  pillow,  and  to  have  been  tnonght  to  Ire- 
land, and  from  Tara  to  Bratlond,  where  it  (onnd  a  MSting-plaoe  at 
Scout-.     Prom  there  it  waa  taken  to  Westminster  by  Edward  I. 

Corseta. — An  article  of  dress  somewhat  reasmuii^  the  coneta 
now  worn  by  women  was  need  In  Germany  and  Fnnee  aa  ear^  as 
the  tliirt*«nth  century,  and  it  found  its  wi^  Into  Buland  in  the 


latter  half  of  the  fonrteenth  centnnr.  It  oonttined  n 
of  whalebone  and  steel,  and  was  dedgned,  we  are  teld,  to  'MUral 
the  defects  and  eiaegerate  the  beentiee  of  the  figure.  TUa  BOB 
arrangement  was  discarded  at  the  time  of  the  Frendi  Bercdntion 
owing  to  the  Oreek  costume  having  been  brought  Into  TOgac^  and 
Ita  pUce  wan  taken  by  a  smoothlj-Gttlng  ander-waist. 

Coulcea. — This  name  should  properly  be  restricted  ton  mall 
ravine  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  the  bed  of  a  dry  ciadt,  bat  haa 
come  to  be  applied  in  certun  sections  of  the  Western  Btate^  I7 
Bpttlers,  to  all  low  places.  The  word  Is  evidently  taktn  from  the 
geolng^cat  term  coules,  from  the  French  verb  o(mlta,  to  flow,  and 
pronounced  as  though  written  koo-lay — which  means  a  abeau  of 
lava  either  Sowing  or  consolidated. 

Council  of  Ten  was  established  about  the  middle  of 'the  tOar- 
teenih  century,  at  a  time  when  Venice  was  greatly  dlatiubad. 
Their  rigid  despotism,  says  one  writer,  had  the  effect  of  gMng  a 
stem  unity  ol  purpose  to  the  proceedings  of  fnmaatiMt,  and 
doubtless  contributed  in  some  degree  to  cooaolMate  the  TMtmia 
Bocessionsof  territory,  which  had  been  made.  Into  ana  whole.  Ute 
council  is  udd  to  have  been,  at  first,  at  least,  more  terriUa  to>the 
nobility  than  to  the  commoners,  doubtless  from  <1>''  f'"''  tliai  ibu 
'  --'b  whloli  w«»  liwin  tno^uaa  iiw*  iTvuiinus  of   iliat 
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class,  and  the  best  authorities  generallj  hold  the  opinion  that  the 
Ten  preserved  the  ertemal  dignity  and  independeifbe  of  the  re- 
pa  blic  better  than  their  predecessors.  Eventually  there  were 
selected  from  the  ten  three  inquisitors,  in  whom  all  the  powers 
of  the  state  were  vested,  and  who  formed  a  court  whose  proceed- 
ings have  so  often  been  called  in  question  by  historians.  A 
notable  fact  is  that  the  height  of  the  prosperity  of  Venice  was 
reached  when  the  council  were  in  power;  and  when  their  despotism 
passed  away,  with  it  departed  the  greatness  of  the  city. 

Conndls  of  Nice. — The  first  Council  of  Nice  was  held  in  the 
Elmperor  Constautine's  palace,  June  19,  A.  D.  325,  and  was  at- 
tended by  318  bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  resulted  in  the 
adoption'of  the  Nicene  Creed,  expounding  the  faith  of  the  Cliurch. 
August  17,  A.  D  786  the  second  Council  of  Nice  was  convened 
by  order  of  the  Empress  Irene  and  her  son  Constantino,  at  which 
there  were  376  bishops  present.  This  Council  was  held  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  the  use  of  images  in  the  churches,  which 
nad  been  interdicted  by  the  Emperor  I^  and  his  son  Constantino, 
but  was  dissolved  owing  to  the  tumults  raised  by  the  party  in 
opix)sition.  It  was  reconvened  September  24,  A.  D.  787,  when  the 
use  of  images  was  restored. 

Coventry,  Sent  to. — The  expression  "Sent  to  Coventry," 
meaning  to  ignore  a  person's  existence  totally,  originated  as  fol- 
lows: The  citizens  of  Coventry,  England,  had  at  one  time  so  great 
a  dislike  to  soldiers  that  a  woman  seen  speaking  to  one  was  re- 
garde<i  as  outside  the  pale  of  respectable  society  ever  after.  No 
intenrourse  was  ever  allowed  between  the  garrison  and  the  town; 
hence  when  a  man  was  sent  to  Coventry  he  was  cut  off  from  all 
socia^  enjoyments. 

Cow-Tree  is  found  in  the  motmtains  of  South  and  Central 
America,  and  is  an  evergreen.  Its  sap  almost  exactly  resembles 
milk,  and  flows  copiously  from  wounds  made  in  the  bark.  It  was 
first  brought  to  the  notice  of  Europeans  by  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt. The  natives  of  the  country  where  the  tree  is  found  are  in 
the  habit  of  drinking  freely  of  the  milk,  and  find  it  both  palatable 
and  nourishing. 

Creasote,  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  kreasote,  is  an  artificial  or- 
ganic substance  generally  obtained  as  a  product  in  the  destruct- 
ive distillation  of  wood.  It  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent 
for  the  preservation  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter.  Thus,  ordi- 
nary meat  treated  with  only  one-hundredth  of  its  weight  of  crea- 
sote, and  exposed  to  the  air,  does  not  putrefy,  but  becomes  hard 
and  dry,  and  assumes  the  taste  and  CKlor  of  smoked  meat;  and 
timber  treated  with  creasoto  does  not  suffer  from  dry-rot  or  other 
disease.  It  has  a  great  i>ower  of  coagulating  albumen,  and  hence 
is  u.sed  with  advantage  in  toothache.  It  is  very  poisonous  to 
plants  and  animals.  The  principal  supplies  are  obtained  from 
Stockholm,  Archangel,  and  the  United  States. 

Credit  Mobilier.— The  Credit  Mobilier  of  America  was  a  Joint 
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had  undertaken  to  build  the  Union  Pacific  Kailroad,  pnrchund  tha 
charter  of  the  Credit  Mobilier,  and  the  e&pital  was  InorSMed  V> 


(9.75O.(KI0.  In  1673  a  lawsuit  in  PennylvanU  developed  tlie 
Btartllng  fact  that  much  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  wee  owned  br 
members  of  Congreas.  A.  suspicion  that  thaw  membara  had  voted 
corruptly  in  the  legislation  a&ecting  the  Fadfle  Ballw^  *t  coo* 
seized  the  public  mind,  and  led  to  a  Congiwritmal  Inveetigathm, 
in  the  cnuree  of  which  manj  acandatous  tiansactiona  were  brought 
to  liKht,  and  the  reputation  of  many  public  eerrauts  soSctfed 
creatly.  The  investigation  showed  tliat  some  of  the  nuunbers  of 
Congress  who  had  this  stock  in  their  poeseesion  had  never  paid 
for  It;  in  other  words,  that  their  votee  had  yto\mit\j  been  ob- 
tained b;  giving  them  stock.  In  other  cases  ft  was  ahown  that 
pemlu^<  whoHe  intc^tf  could  not  be  questioned  bad  been  reported 
as  stock lioldei^,  for  the  purpose  of  influen<Jng  others  to  mbocriba 
or  to  rugHrd  the  project  favorably.  The  report  of  the  committee 
exouerateil  man^  whose  names  had  been  used  without  anthoiitf 
in  coniiL-etiun  with  the  schenie.  Owing  to  the  profitableoeas  A 
the  work  in  which  the  company  was  engi^ed,  the  stock  com  rap- 


denUs  were  paid  to  the  shareholders 

Cremation. — The  reduction  of  the  human  body  to  ashes  \(j  Bra 
was  a  very  early  and  widespread  usage  of  antiquity.  ITie  eailj 
Aryans,  as  op|ioHed  to  the  nun-Arjan  aborigines  of  India,  Greeks, 
HomaiiH.  Sclavs.  C«lt8  and  Germans,  burned  their  dead;  thetafora 
ereniBticin  may  be  regarded  as  the  uuivenjal  custom  of  the  Indo- 
Eurojifaii  races.  The  graves  of  North  Europe  tbroughoat  ths 
"brunxt  age"  contain  only  jars  of  ashes.  The  advocates  of  dis- 
posing of  the  dead  by  cremation  are  at  the  present  time  nnmerouo, 
their  principal  arguments  in  favor  of  it  being  of  a  sanitary  nature. 
Acconting  to  the  method  which  is  most  favored  by  modem  cremA- 
tionisiH.  the  body  is  placed  in  an  oblong  brick  or  iron-cased  <Qiain- 
ber,  underneath  which  is  a  furnace.  Tlie  ^r  of  the  chamber  Is 
raised  to  a  very  high  temperature  before  the  body  is  put  In,  and  ft 
stream  of  heHt«d  hydro-carbon  from  a  gasometer  is  then  admitted, 
whicli  on  contact  with  intensely- heated  air  within  immediatdj 
burnt)!  into  flauie.  The  chamber  is,  of  course,  so  constmeted  as 
neither  to  admit  draughts  of  air  from  without  nor  to  permit  the  ea> 
capu  of  gas  from  withm.  The  noiious  gases  which  are  erolved 
in  the  lieginning  of  the  combustion. process  are  passed  throng^  a 
due  into  a  second  furnace,  where  they  are  entirely  conBumed.  B7 
this  process  a  body  weighing  144  pounds  can  be  redooed  In  aboat 
fifty  minutes  to  not  more  than  four  pounds  of  llme-dast.  In  tba 
cieniatinn  of  each  body  about  300  pounds  of  fuel  is  used. 

Crescent,  The,  was  originally  used  by  the  early  QuMlaila  <rf 
Constantinople  and  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  BooiaD  Bm^lraH 
j(  symbol  of  the  giowiitg  la&aaiim  <A  tavftti.'iw't^l  tad.  ^t»  OAOB* 
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sion  of  imperial  sway.  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  oentnries, 
when  the  Turks  overran  Asia  Minor  and  southeastern  Ehirope,  and 
especially  after  thej  had  captured  Constantinople  in  1453,  partly 
in  derision,  and  partly  as  an  omen  of  future  victories  and  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Mohammedan  faith,  they  adopted  the  crescent  as  a 
national  emblem,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  use  of  images, 
symbols,  religious,  martial  or  civic  decorations  were  prohibited  by 
the  Koran. 

Crockery. — The  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  crockery 
are  kaolin,  pipe-clay,  quartz  or  flint,  and  feldspar — the  kaolin  and 
quartz  to  grive  hardness,  and  the  pipe-clay  and  feldspar  to  yield  a 
tlux  sufficient  to  bind  the  masses  firmly  together.  The  materials 
are  ground  into  a  fine  powder  and  then  mixed  with  water  in  a 
machine  called  a  "blunder,"  which  is  a  box  containing  paddles 
worked  very  rapidly,  when  the  matter  has  been  thoroughly 
mixed  it  is  drawn  off  and  forced  by  a  hydraulic  pump  through  a 
series  of  sieves  and  then  worked  up  in  what  is  called  a  pug-mill, 
after  which  it  is  cut  by  a  fine  wire  into  rectangular  blocks.  These 
blocks  are  then  molded  into  the  shape  of  the  article  desired,  some 
by  the  use  of  a  lathe,  and  some  by  simply  shaping  them  with 
the  hands.  The  pieces  are  thus  partially  dried,  turned  on  a  lathe 
with  a  sharp  tool  to  give  them  a  uniform  surface,  dried  slowly  in 
a  drying-room,  then  baked  in  an  oven.  In  baking,  the  ware  is 
kept  at  a  white  heat  for  thirty-six  hours.  The  pieces  are  then 
glazed  by  being  dipped  in  a  mixture  of  ground  feldspar,  ground 
flint,  sal  soda,  plastic  clay  and  boracic  acid,  the  whole  pulverized 
and  mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of  white  lead  and  a  little  cobalt 
blue.  This  glaze  is  mixed  with  water,  the  articles  are  dipi)e<l  in 
it  one  by  one,  receiving  a  deposit  like  a  thin  paste  on  the  surface, 
which,  when  placed  in  the  oven  again,  fuses  and  flows  over  it, 
making  a  coaling  of  gla.**sy  smoothness.  Fine  white  china  or 
porcelain  is  of  course  made  of  finer  material  than  crockery,  but 
the  process  of  manufacture  Is  similar. 

Cryolite  is  a  snow-white  mineral,  partially  transparent,  of  a 
vitreous  luster  and  of  brittle  texture.  It  is  so  namtnl  from  its 
fusibility  in  the  flame  of  a  candle.  It  is  a  comf>ound  of  sodium, 
fluorine  and  aluminum,  and  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  the 
metal  aluminum.  It  occurs  in  veins  in  gneiss  with  pyrites  and 
galena,  and  has  been  found  in  western  Greenland  and  at  Miyask 
in  the  Ural  Mountains.  It  is  extensively  employed  in  the  I'nited 
^>tates  in  the  manufacture  of  white  porcelain  glass,  and  also  in  the 
preparation  of  caustic  soda. 

Crystal  Palace. — The  present  Crystal  Palace  is  situated  at 
Sydenham,  seven  and  a  half  miles  from  London  Bridge.  The 
building  was  erected  in  1854,  chiefly  from  the  materials  of  the 
buildingof  the  same  name  wherein  was  held  the  first  gn»at  World's 
Fair  in  1851— [see  World' ft  i'Wir*]— and  is  1.600  feet  long,  JiHO  feet 
wide,  and  at  the  center  transept  200  feet  high.  It  is  surroundinl 
by  beautiful  and  extensive  parks  and  grounds,  and  has  two  tow- 
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ere.  from  tlie  top  of  which  10,000  squan  mllM  of  "^g'"^  mif  ba 
~  ~         There  ara  also  an  opera-hoiiBe  and  theatre,  art  mlleiteB, 
within  the  laiser  of  which  perfSima 


two  great «  .  .  

have  taken  place  at  wUch  there  were  5,000  Tocaiists  and  inrtru- 
mentalistB,  a  zooloslcal  coUecUon,  an  esliibttion  department,  and  a 
large  auml)er  of  other  Bttractions.  The  parka  and  gaidena  oocapj 
nearly  200  aeree,  and  are  adorned  with  scnlptarea,  Btone  balna- 
trades,  etc.,  and  foiutaina  which  are  perhaps  the  finest  In  t)w 
world.     The  Palace  oost  about  |T,960,0(W. 


Bd^^ 


CuracoA  is  a  liqueur  made  ^ther  from  the  small  Cnamcoa  ot 
and  limes,  or  from  their  peel,  br  digesUDg  in  aweetened  n 
along  with  a  little  cinnamon,  and  often  a  little  mace  and  dorea. 
The  spirits  need  are  geneiallj  redaced  to  about  SS  nnder  proof, 
and  contain  ahout  8  1-2  poonde  of  sugar  per  gallon.  Coraco  te 
often  colored  by  fUgesting  in  it  for  a  week  or  ten  iaja  *  Uttla 

Ktcdered    Brazil-wood,  and  nollowing  the  coloi  by  t"— "■  of 
med  sugar. 

Curfew  Bell. — The  ringing  of  the  cnrfew  hell  Is  emnmonlj  Iw- 
Itered  to  have  been  intrMuced  In  England  by  William  die  Con- 
queror, who  ordained,  under  severe  penalties,  that  when  the  bell 
rang  all  ligbtsand  fires  should  be  extinguished.  In  thooe  darg  It 
was  tbe  custom  to  place  the  fire  in  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  and  when  the  family  retired  for  tbe  nigbt  the  fire  waa  ex- 
tinguished by  covering  It  ap;  hence  the  term  convrefow,  or  cnr- 
few. At  first  the  common  hoar  was  seven  o'clock;  then  it  waa 
ftdvanctid  to  eight  o'clock,  and  in  some  places  to  nine  o'clock; 
while  in  Scotland  ten  o'clock  was  not  an  unusual  honr.  This  law 
was  alHitiabed  by  Henry  I  in  1100;  but  tbe  practice  of  tailiBg  a 
bell  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  evening  was  continued,  and  In  fact  la 
still  extant  in  some  places. 

Cyclones,  Cause  at — The  theories  regarding  the  oanae  of  ey- 
cloniif)  greatly  conflict.  Professor  Tice  of  St.  Ixraia,  Ho.,  In  da- 
scribing  the  tornado  which  proved  so  destructive  at  Hanafield, 
Mo.,  a  few  years  ago,  stated  that  be  considered  it  an  eleetrieal,  anil 
not.  as  commonly  considered,  a  wind-storm.  Among  the  eridenoe 
of  the  electrical  nature  of  tliat  storm  he  noted  the  fact  that  It  do- 
stroyed  every  building  which  bad  a  tin  roof,  or  which  had  metal 
of  any  kind  in  it^  rciof,  and  passed  directly  over  several  building 
with  shingle  roofs  which  were  equally  exposed.  A  mill,  ritoated 
over  a  <juarter  of  a  mile  away  from  tbe  center  of  the  cyclom  had 
its  iron  chimney  torn  out  and  carried  a  long  distance,  while  the 
mill  itself  sufTered  very  little  damage.  The  cupola  of  a  eefaool- 
building  which  had  a  tin  niof  vras  wrecked,  bat  the  baOding, 
which  was  roofed  with  shingles,  was  not  injured.  Even  mora  ra- 
markable,  he  considored.  trere  the  phenomena  manlfeated  in  con- 
nection with  trees  and  bushes.  Tbe  bark  was  stripped  from  then 
on  all  Hides,  and  tbe  ends  were  not  only  denuded  of  thdr  b) 
and  IrHvea,  but  were  rifted  into  fine  fibers,  so  that  th^  pr 
tJie  appeanmce  of  littU  ^raoma.    1^  w9.\7i«  ^qaon;  In  awh  41 
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be  inristed,  vas  not  wind,  but  electricitT.  Geqpib]  eridonce  of  tlis 
electrical  cLaracter  nf  all  tdmailiies  Is  ti)un<t  l>y  PriifesHnr  Tice  in 
the  fact  iliat.  as  s  rule,  they  fiillow  rnilrmulH  anil  wBipr-couiseB. 
aDi)  eirlier  bepin  or  exprod  their  (greatest  tiierpy  upon  ihem. 

CjcJopcMi  Architecture,  ihi-  uaiue  which  lias  cmue  to  be  gea- 
eialfy  uii«d  fur  massive  walla  oF  tnrKe.  irregular  i^ioDes,  uuhewn 
and  uiicemenied.  The  term  orJKiuated  in  Ureece,  where  !>(ruct- 
unjH  of  this  kind  were  found,  and  were  fabled  to  have  been  tha 
work  of  the  Cyelii|io»,  or  one-e.ved  ipants.    ■ 

D«mucns  Steel.— The  skill  of  tlie  DamaKenes  !□  the  mana- 
facture  of  aluel  bt^^iue  faniuiia  in  KuTt>i>e  at  the  time  of  the 
crusades,  but  the  secrets  of  their  procesa  have  never  been  re- 
vealed. A  Russian  mining  en^neei,  (General  AnosiifF,  bj  analvais 
and  eiamiuation.  however,  succeeded  in  making  stMtl  that  could  . 
scarcelv  be  distinguished  from  it  in  appearance.  The  essential 
point  of  his    prore?s   was  melting   thu   iron   in  crucibles   with 

Kphiie  and  a  small  qnantltj  of  dolomite;  hut  the  details  of  work- 
these  materials  with  success  were  of  course  known  only  by 
himself,  and  the  qualitv  of  the  steel  produced  by  the  works  xiiice 
hU  death  has  very  niuc^  deteriiirated.  An  imitatiou  of  ]>iiuULscua 
steel  is  also  made  in  America  and  is  often  known  bj  that  name, 
though  its  pni]>er  appellaiiiin  is  damask  ateel,  so  called  from  the 
peculiar  damask  figures  on  its  b^urface. 

Danegfelt,  or  Dancfold,  a  tai  which  was  originally  levied  upon 
the  Saxnus  in  England  for  purchajiug  jieni'u  from  iha  l>Hnesin  the 
year  091;  but  it  soon  became  a  permanent  tux  upon  lunded 
property,  and  remained  in  force  until  1173,  nhen  the  hwt  instajioe 
of  its  payment  is  recorded. 

Dardanelles,  The,  are  four  castles  or  forta  situated  on  opposite 
shores  uf  the  pas.'.age  n'hich  )oius  the  S'a  of  Murmcira  with  the 
waters  of  thu  Jilgeun  ^ea,  hut  the  name,  by  asHTiatiim.  is  also 
given  til  the  channel  of  wiiier  between  tlie'm.  Fur  uiauy  yeara 
the  Turkish  tiovernment  mainlained  tliiil  no  foreign  vessel  of  war 
should  at  anytime  lieallowed  toptissllie  Dunlanelles  forts.  This 
restrict  inn  was  recognized  by  <i  rent  JtrtiuinuiiJ  France  in  1k09,  nnd 
in  consequence  of  nliich,  in  1^32-'33  the  Itrilish  and  Fr>'nch  Heists 
were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  stmiis,  though  a  Hus»ian  Heut 
from  the  Black  t^  whs  anchored  in  the  B<i>-|>horus.  This  claim 
on  the  lartot  Turkey  was  fully  recognliedhv  all  the  great  powers 
of  Europe  la  1U41,  and  was  renttinni'd  in  the  Treaty  of  Paxxa  in 
IvaHi.  Two  years  later,  hnwcMT — Xorember,  ItfjS — the  I'nited 
States  frigate  Wabasb  pasM'd  llie  Dardanelles  and  anchored  at 
LVmstantinople,  the  command  lug  officer  claiming  that  the  t'nited 
States,  not  being  a  parly  to  the  Treaty  of  Pnris,  were  not  l"Ound  by 
its  stipulations.  AllliouKb  no  positive  acknowledgment  whs  made 
as  to  the  com.'rtnesa  of  tliia  positir>n,  the  vessel  was  received  in  a 
friendly  manner  liy  the  Turkish  (ii'v.Tnuient.  This  clause  of  the 
Treaty  uf  Paris  was  abrogated  in  l{S7l>.  and  in  times  of  jieace  there 
is  now  no  reetdction  en  tha  navigation  ot  lili^  iftiBi\.    '^\ia\'^« 
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caatlM  at  tka  entmiee  of  the  stnit  <mn  tfao  dda  of  tlie  4ma 
Archipelago  were  built  by  Moluunmed  IV  In  1609,  and  an  Etfll  in 
excellent  repi^;  but  the  othei  two  oiBtlM  ue  of  mndi  tddsr  otm- 
Htniction,  and  Ihoagh  uuGe  verjr  aciUdly  built,  now  chow  rigna  od 

'VDark  as  Egnifa  Night."— The  tai^  of  tlila  [Aiaw  la 
found  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Exodns,  the  21flt,  Sad  and  28d 
venes:  "  And  the  Lord  Mid  unto  Moees,  strateh  oat  thine  hand 
toward  heaven,  that  there  may  be  darknen  orer  the  land  of 
Egypt,  even  darkneea  that  may  be  felt.  And  Bfoaea  atretched 
forth  his  hand  toward  heaT«m;  and  there  was  a  thidt  darkneoB  In 
all  the  land  of  Ekypt  for  three  days.  They  saw  not  one  another, 
neither  rose  any  from  hia  place  for  three  dajv;  bat  all  the  ohildren 
of  iHtael  had  li^t  in  their  dwelUnga." 

Dark  Day,  The. — So  called  on  aooonnt  of  a  remarkabla  darik- 
neas  on  that  day.  May  18,  1T80,  eitondlng  all  over  New  England. 
In  some  places  persons  coold  not  see  to  i^d  oommon  print  fit  the 
open  air  tor  several  hours  together.  Birds  sang  their  evening 
song,  disappeared  and  became  silent;  fowls  went  to  roost;  cattle 
sought  the  bam-jard,  and  candles  were  lighted  in-tii«  hooaes. 
The  obscuration  t>egan  about  ten  o'clock  In  the  morning  and  con- 
tinued through  the  entire  day,  and  was  followed  br  an  unnanally 
intense  degree  of  blackness  during  the  ensuing  ulght.  The  mo^ 
intense  and  prolonged  darkness,  however,  was  ooiuned  to  Haaea- 
chusetts,  especially  to  the  eastern  half  of  the  State,  when  the 
people,  believing  that  the  end  of  all  things  had  tamo,  lietook 
themselves  to  religious  devotions.  Aa  to  the  explanation  of  tliia 
phenomenon,  scientists  have  been  much  puzzisd.  It  waa  plain  from, 
the  falling  of  the  Iwrometer  that  the  air  was  euicliarged  with 
heavy  vapor.  The  darkness,  then,  it  might  be  said,  was  only  ihtt 
result  of  a  dense  fog;  but  the  question  of  the  cause  of  so  remark- 
able a  fog  was  still  unanswered,  leiga  fires  may  have  pmvallad 
that  spring  in  the  forests  of  weetem  New  York  and  Penn^lTanl*. 
— a  region  then  an  absolute  wilderness — the  smoke  of  whioh  was 
borne  through  the  upper  reeions  of  the  atmosphere,  to  fall,  when 
it  came  to  a  locality  of  less  buoyant  air,  down  to  tlielowef  sttatM. 
We  say  these  fires  may  have  recently  preceded  thia  day,  and 
served  as  its  sulGcient  cause,  bnt  we  have  only  pnaompttTe  evi- 
dence that  they  did  occur. 

Dark  Horse,  The. — The  cnstom  of  referring  to  thonnexpeoted 
winner  of  a  coveted  honor  as  a  "darkhorsa"  proliably  originated 
from  Che  practice  of  certain  horse-jockeys  who  not  infraqoently, 
by  coloringor  painting  some  celebrated  horse,  were  enabled  to  bring 
him  into  a  nice  ouMr  another  name,  bet  large  somsof  moaajr 
npon  him,  and  win  the  race.  They  were  generally  dark,  and  tt^ — 
the  terra  proliably  originated.  The  "dark  horse"  In  --■*"— 
applied  to  the  successful  nominee  of  a  party  who  ia  lit  . 
or  thought  o(  as  »  nominee.    Freddei^t  9<^  y^B  > 
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Danphin,  at  one  tirae  tlie  title  of  the  eldest  son  of  tlie  Kio^ 
of  France.  It  wan  originally  tlie  title  of  the  sovereign  lorda  of 
the  Province  of  Dauphinj.  HumlMirt  II,  tlie  last  of  tiiese,  dyin^ 
cliiiiltesB,  beijueatlied  his  possensions  to  CharleH  of  ValciH.  grana- 
Hon  of  PMliii  VI,  of  France.,  on  condition  that  the  heir-appar- 
ent to  the  throne  of  France  ahould  1>ear  the  title  of  Daii])1iin  of 
ViuDne,  and  sovem  the  province.  AlnioKt  BuverclKQ  rightH  were 
conferred  on  the  Danphin  by  Iiouis  IX,  but  these  were  grailually 
abri(i(^by  later  kings,  until  Danphiny  wad  placed  under  the  sanie 
luwH  as  the  rest  of  the  kiugdom,  and  the  title  l)ecame  merely  hon- 
orarv.  It  was  aboliBhed  altogether  after  the  Revolution  of  1830, 
Ijduib,   son   of  Charles   X,   being  the  last   who  ever   held   the 

Dead  Sea,  The,  is  situated  in  the  southeast  of  Palestine,  and  ia 
called  by  the  Aralw  Bahr  Loot,  or  S,n  of  Let.  It/is  alwiit  40 
niileH  tone,  with  an  average  breadth  of  II  miles.  Its  depth  varies 
considerably.  It  ia  fed  by  the  Jordan  from  the  nortli,  and  by 
many  other  streams,  but  has  no  apparent  outlet,  its  riuiicrfluous 
water  being  supjiosed  to  be  entirely  carried  off  by  evajmratiou. 
Tlie  north  ubores  ot  the  sea  are  inarlced  by  the  blackened  trunks 
and  branches  of  trees  which  are  encrusted  with  salt,  as  is  every- 
thing that  is  esponed  to  the  spray  of  this  nea.  On  the  soutliem 
shore  is  the  remarkalile  maxsof  rock  called  Udsuui  (SihIoui).  It  is 
a  narrow,  mgged  ridge  of  hill  extending  five  mites  northwest,  and 
eonHiating  of  rock-KOlt.  To  the  north  of  rdKum.  and  at  no  irreut 
distance,  ia  the  sup|H>se<l  site  of  the  ancient  Sodom.  On  the  lior- 
diTH  of  the  Dead  8ea  a  curious  plant  grows  which  yields  fruit 
called  the  "  Apt)le  of  Sodom,"  beautiful  on  the  outside  liut  bitter 
to  the  taste,  and,  when  mature,  tilled  with  filler  and  dust. 

Deaf  Mntes,  Instruction  of. — It  is  reci>rded  in  history  that  a 
deaf  mute  was  taught  to  pronounce  wonls  ond  sentenc(>s  by  an 
FuglisL  bishop  in  the  year  665,  and  from  that  titiie  Isolated  cases 
of  the  same  kind  are  mentioned  till  the  latter  ]iart  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  when  a  scliool  tor  the  teacliliig  of  articulate  s|>eii-h 
to  mutes  Wfts  started  iu  Uennany.  The  method  used  iw  exceinl- 
iiigly  simple,  and  consists  merely  in  training  the  pupil,  by  iniita- 
tiiig  the  position  and  action  of  the  vocal  orfouis  of  the  teacher,  to 
utter  articulate  sounds.  Of  late  years  another  system  lias  Im'n 
introduced  into  English  and  American  schools  which  lias  bt-en 
found  more  generally  successful  tban  the  lip-teaching  of  Oeminllv. 
It  is  culle<f  vttuble  speecb.  and  was  Invented  by  A.  Melvillo  Itefl. 
a  professor  of  vocal  phvHiologv  in  England.  alioutlSW.  Jlr.  Bi-ll's 
method  consists  of  a  siieeies  of  phonetic  writings,  based  not  wyan 
sonnd,  but  upon  the  action  of  the  vts-al  organs  in  prwlucint;  ibcni. 
The  characters  of  this  alphalsi't  reveal  to  the  eye  the  position  of 
these  organs  in  the  formation  of  any  miund  whidi  I'an  l>e  pri>. 
duced  by  the  human  mouth.  This  sljiha bet  was  first  apjilieil  in 
England'  to  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes  in  18a!P.  and  it  «n-  in- 
Iroauced  in  America  in  18*3  bj-  Professor  Abta.\).WJi  &;\,\,'^'i*ftivA 
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the  inTentoT,  «nd  wae  at  once  put  into  practical  and  BQOceasfiil  nas 
In  the  Clark  Institution  at  Nonbampton,  Mass. 

Debatable  Land. — A  tract  of  land  aitnated  cm  the  wwteni 
border  of  England  and  Bcottand,  and  for  manr  years  the  reeidence 
of  thieves  and  banditti.  It  CTaH  at  one  time  clihned  hj  both  king' 
dams.  It  was  divided  bj  royal  comnusHioners  appouited  by  the 
two  i^rowne  in  1542,  bnt  its  nnsnvo^  leputation  dnufr  to  it  for  a 
long  time  afterward.  It  is  frequenUy  referred  to  In  Uie  works  of 
Kr  Walter  Bcott. 

Debt,  Imprisonment  for. — Dnring  late  ysars  the  laws  of  moat 
countries  bearing  npon  iniprisonment  for  debt  bave  been  greatly 
tuodined.  In  England  the  old  harsh  laws  coDceming  debtoiB, 
which  made  the  laanance  of  101,000  writa  for  debt  in  one  year, 
1829,  poHsible,  were  abolished  in  1888;  and  in  ISeO.bythepusage 
of  the  "Debtor'sAct/'stiilmorelenient  regulations  were  adopted. 
ImpriBonment  is  gtili  poesible  there,  in  certain  casee,  as  wbsB  It  Is 
believed  a  debtor  intends  leaving  the  country,  or  when  a  debtor 
refugee,  when  he  is  able,  to  settle  a  claim  decided  against  him  bj 
"'  "  "       -when  there  is  palpable  evidence  of  premeditated 


fraud.     The  imprisonment  cannot  continue,  however,  longer  1 
a  spticified  time— usaaliy  one  year.     InipriBonuient  for  debt  was 
abolished  in  France  by  a  decree  of  March  S,  1793,  was  re-enacted 


several  years  later,  was  again  abolished  in  1648,  and  yta  again  re- 
eetabiished  the  siiine  year.  Since  that  time,  however,  the  hw  haa 
been  greatly  modiHed,  and  now  imprisonment  is  permitted  for  a 
limitt^  period  only,  and  certain  clsases  are  exempted  from  the 
law;  as,  for  instauce,  those  under  twenty  yean  or  over  Beventy 
years  of  age,  ecclesiafiticB,  and  women  not  engaged  in  commerce. 
In  France,  as  in  most  all  continental  countries,  the  entli«  cee^on 
of  the  property  of  the  debtor  to  his  creditors  will  procure  immu- 
nity from  iH^rsonal  process,  even  though  it  mav  not  coTer  the 
amount  owed.  New  Yorl<  was  the  Grst  State  in  tLe  United  Btate« 
to  abolish  imprisonment  for  debt.  This  was  done  in  1881,  and 
the  example  was  shortly  followed  by  the  other  Staiee;  and  thoDgb 
there  is  great  difference  in  the  insolvent  laws  of  the  several  Btatcs, 
they  all  permit  debtots  their  freedom  except  In  cases  wherrin  din- 
honesty  or  peculation  render  the  debtor  also  amenable  to  the  Penal 
Code.  Botii  in  Ureece  and  in  Home,  in  ancient  times,  the  creditor 
had  a  claim  to  the  person  of  the  debtor.  In  Borne,  thirty  days 
after  ju<lgment  was  pronounced  against  the  debtor  he  was  gtveq 
into  the  bands  of  his  creditor,  who  kept  him  sixty  days  In  chalna, 
exposing  bim  on  three  market-days,  and  proclaimins  hin  debt.  It 
no  one  stepped  in  to  release  bim,  the  debtor,  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  might  be  sold  for  a  slave  or  put  to  death.  If  there  were 
several  creditiirs,  the  letter  of  the  taw  permitted  them  to  cat  iMx 
debtor  in  pieces,  sharing  htm  in  proportion  to  their  claims.  The 
common  practice,  however,  was  to  treat  him  as  a  slave  and  make 
him  work  out  the  debt.  The  children  in  his  power,  in  acctwdanee 
with  the  consUtutlon of  60d«\.3  b.\.  R«oi«,EoUnwed  IUb«- ' 


AXD  caaiom  nrvoRUATioir. 


December.— In  the  old  Roman  cilendar,  before  the  time  nf 
Julius  ('Bsaar,  the  year  began  with  March,  and  that  whitli  iK  now 
twelfth  waa  then  the  t«ntb  mouth;  hence  the  name  iUcem,  ten. 
It  was  called  midwinter  mtmth  and  jnile-month  by  the  Anglo- 


mittee  to  draw  up  a  code  of  laws  at  Kniuc,  ond  nbo  utre  iiilruxled 
with  the  whole  covenuncnt  of  the  Statf  during  llii'  vi-ar  fnr  whkh 
the;  were  to  hold  office.  The  eiperiiiicDt  [iruvud  iMiiiuentl)-  kuc- 
cesitful,  the  work  of  tegit>latiou  was  carried  on  with  zeal  eud  kuc- 
cetis.  and  the  State  woe  governed  witli  prudence  and  moderatiou. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  year,  their  lalmrs  nut  being  qnite  KiiiBlicd, 
a  new  body  of  Decemviri  was  ap[ioint«d — only  one,  the  noUirioua 
Appiua  (laudiua,  belonging  to  the  previous  conmiissiou.  The  uew 
Decemviri  acted  in  a  must  tyrannical  manner.  Ever]'  H}<ei:]ee  of 
outrage  was  committed  on  the  peiwins  aud  families  of  the  ple- 
beian!!, and  when  tbfir  tenn  of  office  eipirwl  they  not  only  refused 
to  retire,  but  to  allow  Kuccceeors  to  lie  apltoiiited.  'I'liey  wi-ru 
finally  driven  from  otBce,  and  the  tribuuL's  oud  other  ordinary 
magistrates  of  the  republic  were  reappuiiiti-d.  One  of  Ilie  Inst 
ueirHgcs,  which  aroufed  the  iudignaiit  populace  to  oviTtbriiw 
lliem,  was  the  tragic  fate  of  Virginia,  ri'lateu  by  ^locaulvy  iu  his 
"  Lays  of  Ancient  Koitie." 

Decisive  Battles  of  the  World.— The  most  deeinivplmitli's  that 
have  lieen  fought  from  the  fifth  century  D,  (.'.  In  the  iH'^inniug 
of  (he  nineteenth  century  arc,  accordin|r  to  Prof.  Cntunv,  the  Imttlo 
of  Marathon,  B.  C.  4IH);  the  def<-at  of  the  Athenians  at  t<vmc-use. 
I).  C.  413;  the  battle  of  Arbvla.  iu  which  thudreeks  unilirAli-xan- 
der  the  Un-at  defeated  the  Ffruiaiis,  B.  C.  8.SI;  tbulxiltluuf  the 
Metaurus,  in  which  the  Romans  ov<-rthreiv  the  CBrtha};iiiiaus,  B, 
t',  207;  victory  of  the  Herman  tribes  nnder  AniiiniiiH  over  the 
Homan  legions  under  Variix,  A.  1).  ti;  battle  of  Chalons,  wlii-n  the 
Uinuons  under  .T.tiua  repulsed  Attilo,  the  King  of  the  Huns^  A.  D. 
.4.~)1;  l>allle  of  Toun.  in  which  tlie  Fruiiks  under  CtmrlesMartel 
overthrew  the  Saracen  Turkit,  who  had  iiiVHdi^  western  £iim|)e, 
A.  D.  732;  battle  of  Ha.sliiigs,  by  which  William  tlio  ('<>iii|iirMT 
berame  ruler  of  England,  Octoln-r  14,  1(]66;  victi-ry  of  the  Fn-u.-h 
under  Joan  of  'Arc  over  the  Kiiphsh  at  Orleans,  April  29,  IJ'illj  de- 
feat of  the  Spanish  Armada  by  tin:  Eiiiflisli  navnl  force,  July  29 
andao,  ir.M»;  bailie  of  Bl..uh.nui.  in  wTii.rh  the  allied  nrn.i.-s  of 
(ireat  Britain  and  Holkud  defeated  the  Freiirh  mid  Buvari:ins. 
August  2,  1704;  battle  of  Pult4iwa,  in  which  the  HuK.-'iiius  uiidi-r 
Pett^r  the  Great  defeated  the  Swedes  under  Chocles  Xll.  July  8. 
1700;  battle  of  Saratoga,  in  which  the  American  nnny  uudi-r  (Jeii- 
eral  dales  defeated  the  British  umler  (ienenil  Burpivne,  t.>ctob<T 
17.  1777;  battle  of  Valmy,  when  X\w,  aniiies  of  Prussia' niiil  Au.^lria 
were  defeated  by  the  French,  fiepttuilitir  it),  Wi'Z;  battle  of  Water- 
loo, wlien  the  uliud  foruea  of  the  Brilbh  and.  l^itUM>vuia  |^<A>ia^lA 
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the  Frencli  under  N&poleMi,  June  18,  1616.  Fram  the  iMttle  of 
Waterloo  to  the  preeent  date  onlj  four  ImporUuit  battles  hare  been 
fought — that  of  Qettyeburg,  Pa.,  bj  which  the  invaalaa  of  the 
North  by  the  Confederate  annT  was  checked,  Julrl,  2  and  8, 1868; 
battle  at  ('hattanooea.  In  which  the  Confedentea  In  the  Boathweat 
wore  defeated  bj  the  Northern  troopa,  NoTember  28  and  2S,  1688; 
battle  of  Sedan,  in  the  Frauco-Prassiaa  war,  Beptembcr  1,  ISTO, 
and  the  battle  of  Plevna,  in  the  Buaeo-nidlflh  wai,  when  Oaman 
Paaha  surrendered,  December  10,  1BT7. 

Delia  Cniscan  SchooL— The  Delia  Cnuoaa  achool  of  ao-ealled 
poetr?  came  Into  erietence  at  Florence  abont  the  jear  1785.  At 
that  time  a  namber  of  Engl  iah  people  resident  at  Floieuee  pub- 
lished, under  the  title  of  "  The  Florence  MlBoellany,"  a  ooIlectioD 


admirtTs  and  imitators.  The  Delia  Crascana  (so-called  from  ■ 
acedeuif  at  Florence)  printed  their  effaetons  in  liSiglmrt  in  two 
daily  newspapers,  called  Tht  WoHd  and  Th*  Oradt,  and  one  of 
the  brotherbflod — a  Mr.  KobertMeny — came  over  frton  Floimoe 
and  "  immediBt«1}-  announced  hlcosetC  by  a  sonnet  to  Love."  Ao- 
cording  to  Oifford,  "the  fever  now  turned  to  a  freniy;  Latua, 
Maria,  Carina,  Orlando,  Adelaide  and  a  thousand  other  namelen 
names  caught  the  infection,  and  from  one  end  of  the  kinfdom  all 
wae  nonsense  and  Delia  Crusca."  GifFord  produced  In  ITM  Us 
"Baviad,"  and  in  17B6  his  "Msviad/'and  those  porana,  bjibedr 
keen  satire,  cninpletelj  killed  the  Delia  Cruscan  school. 

Delphi,  Temple  at. — The  ediSce  known  to  have  ezlated  at 
Delphi,  (Ireece,  at  the  beginning  of  the  hlBtorie  period,  is  eaJd  to 
have  been  the  work  of  two  architects  named  Trophonina  and  An- 
medes.  In  548  B.  C.  this  temple  having  been  deetroyed,  Ute 
Amphictynns  undertook  to  build  another  for  the  sum  of  800  tal- 
ents, <if  which  the  Delphians  were  to  pay  one  fourth,  and  the  re- 
mainder was  to  be  contributed  by  other  cities  of  (Greece.  The 
teuiple  is  said  to  have  been  of  the  Doric  order  without,  and  the 
Ionic  within.  The  front  was  built  of  Parian  marble,  and  the 
sculptured  decorations  were  rich  and  beautifuL  The  arehee  abora 
the  entrances  were  adorned  with  repreeentations  of  legend*  of 
mythology,  and  Bimilar  adornments  were  carved  an  the  panels  of 
the  walls.  Images  and  statues  in  brass  and  marble  enriched  the 
interior,  and  the  golden  shields  taken  at  Marathon,  and  also  in 
iiatllee  with  the  Gauls,  adorned  the  archltravee.  The  atteanpta  of 
the  Peniana  in  4H0  B.  C,  and  of  the  Ganls  in  278  B.  C,  to  rob  the 
temple,  were  both,  it  was  said,  prevented  by  the  miraculous  lnt(ff< 
fen'Dce  of  Apollo,  and  the  sacred  character  of  the  place  lot^  pn>- 
tci'twl  it  from  other  would-be  plunderers.  It  was.  howerer,  event- 
ually plundered  by  Sulla,  and  again  by  Nero,  who  illaiMedtlia 
oracle.  It  was  restored  by  Hadrian,  and  then  despoiled  of  maiiT 
of  itN  most  beautiful  works  of  art  by  Constantino  the  Qmt,  ua 
finally  deatioye4  in  the  latter  put  of  ttu  fonrtti  CQDtu7. 


AirJ>  ctrtuoue  ijfFoBMATioJf.  lod 

DcMftmeat  of  Justice,  Salaries  iii.~The  sKlaries  of  the 
offlcUus  of  the  Departmeat  of  Justio:  of  tbe  I'nitetl  Ht^^ea  are  an 
follows:  Attorney- lieneral.  $U,000  per  annum;  Soliuilur-Ueneral, 
(7,000:  three  A;JRiHtant  Attumer -Generals,  $5,0IM  each,  and  i>Qe 
at  $4,000;  Chief  Clerk.  $2,400;  'Solicitor  of  the  Treasur;,  $4,300; 
Solicitor  of  Internal  Revenue,  $4,500. 

Dernshes  are  members  of  religious  otdets  is  Mohammedan 
coDniries,  somewhat  resembling  the  Christian  monks.  Tlii'v  are 
divided  into  many  different  brotherhoods  and  orders,  and  it  is  dif- 
Scnlt  to  saj  when  Ihej  originated.  Tradition  refers  the  nrt^n  of 
these  orders  to  the  earliest  times  of  Islam,  making  the  califs  AIju- 
kekr  and  All  foundera  of  such  brotherhoods;  but  it  is  mon^  [iniliable 
that  thry  arose  later.  The  dervishes  live  miwtly  in  well.mdnweil 
convents,  railed  Ti'kkije  or  Changah,  and  aK  underachief  with  the 
title  of  Sheik,  i.  e.,  "elder."  tkime  of  the  monks  are  niarrieil  and 
allowed  to  live  out  of  the  monaster^',  but  muKt  Hleep  there  wnno 
nights  weekly.  Their  devotional  services  consist  in  meetin;r  for 
womliip,  prayers,  religious  dances,  and  "  mortiHeatiniis  of  the 
tieah,"  As  the  convent  does  not  provide  tliem  willi  clotliinf;.  thcr 
are  obliged  to  work  more  or  less.  Many  Mohammeilan  jirinii-s 
and  Turkbih  huilans  have  held  dervishes  Id  high  res]>ci't  and  Ix-. 
stoned  rieh  endowments  on  their  establishments,  and  tliey  are  xtlll 
held  in  high  veneration  by  tbe  pe<)lile.  The  orders  are  f;>-rnnill)' 
named  after  their  fuunders.  The  Kadris,  foimdcd  in  IllW'i.  an' 
commonly  known  as  "the  howling  dervishes,"  from  tln-rxrit^d 
chant  of  their  religious  services;  and  the  Mevelevis,  ftmntied  in 
1ST3.  are  called  tbe  "  dancing  dervishes." 

Dena  ex  Machina.— The  tragic  ports  of  (Ireece,  in  eonfnrmiry 
with  the  popular  mythological  beliefs  of  their  age,  iu^leiid  nf 
bringitig  alMUt  the  denouement  of  their  plots  by  natural  meiin.-i, 
had  often  recour^<e  to  a  more  expeditious  mode,  vix. ;  the  inters  ni- 
tion  of  a  god,  who  descended  upon  the  stage  by  a  tnei-bHiiii'ul 
contrivance  and  abrupilr  solved  whatever  dlHiruliy  intrri'il  the 
fttfoper  termination  of  apiece.  Heute,  whenever  a  person  or  in. 
cident  is  introduced  arbitrarily  in  modem  Inigedy  or  i-onu'dy 
merely  to  remedy  some  inartistic  negligence  in  ilK  ci<n^lriirti'in. 
sncb  a  coDtrivance  is  metaphorically  called  a  IJcimx  imir/ii,,''. 

Dev. — For  any  a-ssigned  temjierature  of  the  uinnispbi-re  tliiTe 
Isacertoinqaantlty  of  aqueouti  vapor  which  it  iscaiiubleot'  hnlil- 
ing  in  suspension  at  a  given  prcssnre.  Conversely,  tor  any  as- 
signed quantity  of  aqueous  vaimr  held  in  sn^-iieusion  in  tht'  iit- 
mosphere  there  is  a  uiioimum  temperature  at  wliich  it  eau  n-niHin 
so  suspended.  This  minimum  temjierature  is  cailcil  the  diiv- 
point.  Daring  tbe  daytime,  especialiyif  there  has  b>'i-n  fuiisbini', 
agooddealof  aiiuoous  vapor  is  taken  into  Biis]x;nsii)a  In  the  at- 
mtJBphere.  If  the  temperature  iu  the  evening  nuw  fiii1-i  lu'lnn- 
the  dew-point,  which  after  a  hot  and  culm  day  geuemily  tiikes 
place  about  mnset.  the  vapor  which  con  be  no  longer  held  in  sus- 
pensioo  Is  deputdt^d  on  the  surface  uf  the  earth,  sometiues  to  be 
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Been  vlMblr  faUing  In  a  fine  mlsL  AnntTiw  fonn  ot  the  pltenom- 
enon  of  dew  is  as  follows;  The  surface  of  the  earth,  and  >U 
thlnrB  on  it,  and  eepeciallj  the  amootii  siirficea  of  veffetebla  pro- 
ductions, are  constaiitly  parting  with  their  heal  bj  r^atloxi.  If 
the  sky  is  coTered  with  ctonds,  the  radiation  eent  Mck  from  the 
oloudB  Deerl;  supplies  an  equivalent  for  the  heat  thna  parted 
with ;  but  if  the  skj  tie  clear,  no  eqniTalent  Is  snpi^ied,  and  the 
surface  of  the  earth  and  things  KTOwing  oa  It  becoms  colder  than 


aa  degreea 
koar-ftvit. 


Falir.,  the  dew  becomes  Iratea,  and  ia  called 
The  above  two  phenomena,  though  Iioth  esprai 
lang^a^e  bj  the  word  "dew" — which  perhaps  helps  to  lead  to 
a  confusion  of  Ideas  on  the  subject — aie  not  iirnirHwillj 
expressed  bj  the  same  word.  For  instanoe.  In  Freoieb,  the  first 
phenomenon — the  falling  evening  dew — Is  expreaaed  by  the  word 
terrin;  while  the  latter — the  dew  seen  in  the  morning  gathered  In 
dropH  on  the  leavee  of  plants  or  other  cool  surfaces — !b  expreaaed 
by  the  word  Toeee.  Similar  to  rota  ia  the  mtdstnre  which  oon- 
deo^ea  on  the  ouUiide  surface  of  pitcheia  or  gUssee  of  ice-water. 
""--  -'-  '-1  immediate  contact  is  cooled  below  the  dew-point  and 


"  it  is  apparent  that  the 
in  those  early  times;  and 

Aia,  where  proliably  it  was 

first  ohtHined.  The  name  is  a,  corruption  from  the  Ctreek  word 
adnmiiiit,  meaning-  untamable,  unconquerable.  The  art  (^  cnttlns 
and  polishing  diamonds,  although  long  practiced  in  India  aiM 
China,  was  not  Icnown  in  Europe  till  after  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  it  was  introduced  by  Louis  \aa  Bergoen, 
of  Bruges.  Home  particular  diamonds,  from  thdr  nnnsnal  magni- 
tude, or  from  circumstaiicea  of  their  history,  an  id  meoetoan 
usual  interest.  The  largest  diamond  certainly  known  Is  that  be- 
longing to  the  Kttjuh  of  Mattan,  neighinc  SoTcarato.  It  la  egg- 
Bha]>(.-<],  with  an  indented  hollow  near  the  smaller  end.  Many 
vefliB  ago  the  Governor  of  Borneo  offered  for  it  $000,000,  two  w" 


of  his  family  being  tiapposed  to  be  connected  with  it,  and  tba 
Malays  ascribing  to  water  in  which  it  had  been  dipped  the  pcnrar 
of  h^ing  all  diseases.  Pnrhape  the  moat  famous  alamaBdla  the 
Koh-i-noor,  once  a  boasted  possession  of  the  QreM  Hocnl,  and 
now  belonging  to  the  CVown  of  Great  Brittdn.  It  is  aala  to  ham 
weighed  SOO  carats  in  the  rough;  but  now,  after  vartoos  eMDua, 
weighs  106  carats,  and  is  estimated  to  be  worth  $2, '  ~  ),OOIX  Aa 
Orlo2  diamond,  beUw^ng  to  ^lo  Ausaian  £mpcma,  **^  wUok 


wu  anc«  the  «ye  of  an  Indiu)  idol,  is  said  to  bave  weigbed,  when 
tougli.  779  caiatB,  but  Is  now  cut  egK-sbape  and  welg-hs  193  1-4 
ousts.  It  is  valued  at  |;5UO.0OO.  The  Ke^at  or  Pitt  dlunond, 
which  weighs  in  its  cut  state  136  3-4  carats,  Is  unrivaled  ia  its 
limpidneBS  and  its  form,  its  diameter  and  depth  beiuK  nearlj 
equal.  It  was  found  in  Uolconda,  was  brought  from  India  br  an 
English  geutlenutn  named  Pitt,  the  grandfather  of  the  flmt  ICarl 
of  Chatham,  and  h;  him  sold  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  for  £180,000. 
It  decorated  the  hUt  of  the  sword  of  state  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  was  taken  by  the  Prasslans  at  Waterloo,  and  now 
belongs  to  the  Crown  of  Prunnia.  It  is  valued  at  f  600,000.  The 
Sauci  diamond,  weighing  100  carats,  has  a  still  more  interesting 
history.  It  belonged  to  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundj, 
who  wore  it  In  his  hat  at  the  Battle  of  Nancy,  where  he  fell.  It 
was  found  by  a  Swiss  soldier  and  sold  to  a  clergyman  tor  a 
gulden.  It  afterward  pasaod  into  the  possession  of  Anton,  King 
of  PortuKal,  who  was  eventually  obliged  to  hcII  it  fur  lOO.OOO 
francs.  It  was  then  owned  by  a  French  gentleman  named  Sanci, 
and  was  sent  as  a  pledge  to  Henry  III.  The  servant  cnrrrinft  it 
was  attacked  by  robbers  and  slain,  but  swallowed  the  diamond; 
ftnd  his  master,  causing  his  body  to  be  opened,  found  it  in  his 
Momach.  It  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Crown  of  England, 
and  was  carried  to  France  in  lOiSH  by  James  II,  and  it  was  worn 
bj  Louis  XIV  at  bia  coronation.  In  1335  it  was  sold  to  a  Russian 
nobleman  for  £HO,000. 

Diet  of  Worms  was  an  assembly  convoked  by  Emperor  Charies 
T,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  state  affairs,  and  principally  the 
course  to  be  pursued  toward  the  Heformatirin  aud  Martin  Luther. 
It  was  composed  of  the  princes  and  other  leading  representatives 
of  the  several  states  of  the  German  Empire.  Xnther  appeared 
before  this  august  bndy,  and  hi-t  defense  of  himself  and  bis  fol- 
lowers against  the  char^  of  heresy  was  dignified  un<i  eloquent, 
and  compelled  the  admiration  of  the  esneoihly  and  many  of  his 
former  foes.  Re  was  allowed  to  leave  the  city  under  e.v'ort,  and 
at  the  instj^tion  of  his  friend,  the  Elector  of  Saiony,  who  feared 
that  he  might  be  assassinated  if  he  continued  in  active  life,  he  was 
taken  to  the  Castle  of  Wartburg.  where  he  remained,  virtually  a 
prisoner,  for  about  one  year.  ^Vhe^  his  adherents  had  become 
numerous  enough  and  strong  enough  for  him  to  advocate  his 
principles  without  fear  of  molestation,  he  wos  restored  to  liljerty. 

Discover;  of  Coal  in  America. — It  is  generally  believed  that 
Mai  was  first  discovered  in  America  in  Illinois  by  the  early  French 
explorers  some  time  lietiveen  the  years  of  1073  and  1080.  On  a 
nap  published  by  Father  Hennepin  in  1098,  a  coal-mine  ia  located 
in  the  bluff  of  the  Illinois  Kiver  near  Ottawa. 

DiTioK-Bella. — The  principle  of  the  diving-beU  is  extremely 
tfmple,  and  can  be  seen  by  pres.sing  any  hollow  vessel  mouth 
downwafd  into  water.  Although  some  Bpecies  of  diving-bell 
ma  probably  used  in  the  time  of  Aristotle — for  it  is  recorded  that 


iiej.  ae  nsea  two  wuer-ngni  pamiB,  OMsn  mp- 
Bs,  alBo  attached  to  the  diTing-bell,  and  dteee,  at- 
7  mights,  were  dropped  <hi  eaoh  ^e  of  the  bM, 
Duld,  therefore,  lemaui  under  trator  M  Imig  M  tliie 
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dlveia  took  with  them  a  Teeeel  whioh  eutded  them  to  reniala 
under  wat«r — kud  In  medUeril  tfmea,  it  ma  not  until  about  1715 
that  any  practical  method  of  Buppljing  the  bell  vith  ail  while 
nnder  water  was  discovered.  About  tliat  jeer  this  want  wm  met 
bj  a  Doctor  Ealley.    He  naed  two  water-tight  banela,  a   ' 

plied  with  a  hoBe,    ''      ■■■'-- 

tacbed  to  heavy  w  __^ ^ 

and  the  divsT  could,  ttierefore,  lemaui  nnder  water  le  Imig  aL  . 
ur  suppiied  by  the  harrek  was  fit  to  breatbe.  The  diver's  cut. 
which  was  made  of  metal  and  fitted  with  a  tube  for  ooKfvfaig  Mr 
to  it  from  the  bell,  bo  that  the  wearer  eoold  leave  the  faell  and 
waili  aroaud  the  l>ottom  of  the  sea,  waasoon  after  devised  by  the 
same  inventor.  Id  1779  the  air-pnmp,  which  forced  down  air 
from  nliove,  was  applied  to  divW-b^ls  by  an  ocgineer  named 
Smealon,  The  meet  pracUcal  bell  in  use  at  present  is  a  sort  of 
Bubuiarine  boat  called  the  NantUnB,  with  doable  sides,  Intween 
which  water  is  forced  to  caose  the  boat  to  descend  and  air  to  cansa 
it  to  rise.    Air  is  supplied  by  means  of  an  i^pomp  worked  above 

Dog-Days  are  so  called  from  Birios,  the  most  biUllflitt  of  the 
fixed  .stars  in  the  head  of  the  constallatioa  CWos  Major,  ot  the 
Greater  \kig,  and  include  the  period  from  Jnly  8d  to  Angoirt  11th. 
Duriug  this  period  this  star  and  the  sun  rise  inthin  tlie  same  hour, 
and  tlie  ancients  who  worshiped  the  dog  attributed  the  extreme  of 
summer  to  the  influence  of  this  constellation — a  HuperstHion  whioh 
has  iieen  perpetuated  to  the  present  day  In  the  nse  of  this  tenn. 

Doge  was  the  name  of  the  chief  magistrate,  possevlng  prlnoely 
rank,  in  the  republics  of  Venice  and  tienoa-  On  Asoendom-Div 
the  Adriatic  9ea  was  married  to  the  Doge  of  Venice  aa  a  symbol  of 
the  dominion  that  republic  had  R^ned  over  the  seas.  A  special 
ship  called  the  Bucentaur  [see  Bwentaur\  was  kept  tor  this  eere- 
moDv,  and  from  its  decic  the  Doge  dropped  a  ring  into  the  water 
tosliow  that  Bsa  wife  is  subject  to  her  husband,  so  la  the  A^tetlo 

Sea  to  the  republic  of  Venice.     As  a  symbol  of  piino 

the  Dc>^  wore  a  homed  cap  and  had  thetitleof  ' 

With  the  fall  of  the  Venetian  Repnblic,  1797,  the  dignity  of  D^ 
also  ili»Bppeared,  and  it  was  finally  done  away  vnth  in  Oenoa 
in  1W4. 

Dollar-Maric,  Origin  of.— There  are  namenins  tlieotieB  resid- 
ing the  rjrigin  of  the  f  sign.  Oneis  that  it  iaamodificatiimtrf  the 
fi^re  H.  the  dollar  being  formerly  a  "piece  of  eight,"  and  dedg- 
nated  \iy  the  character  S— 8.  Another  is  that  it  u  a  "■"'"T'nti'ni 
of  U.  S.,  the  initials  of  the  Unlt«d  Statee.  The  third  theoiTts 
that  it  is  a  combination  of  H.  6. ,  the  mark  of  the  Boman  unit; 
while  a  fourth  is  that  it  is  a  combination  ot  P.  and  8.,  ftom  tke 
Spanish,  peto  diiro,  which  signifies  "  hard  dollar." 


i,  p^KO  is  contracted  by  writing  the  S  over  the  P  and  jdan- 
ing  It  alter  tiie  sum.  The  b^t  theonr  regarding  the  ori^  of  tba 
rign  is  that  offered  bf  the  editor  of  the  Ijondon  WMtOm  Smtm, 
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"  It  Is  tik«D,"  he  says,  "  from  the  Spanish  dollar,  and  the  sign  Is 
to  be  touod,  of  course.  In  the  asBociations  of  the  Spanish  dollar. 
On  the  revene  of  the  Hpaniah  dollar  in  a  reprefiuntation  iif  the 
PUlais  of  Hercnlea,  and  round  each  pillar  ia  a  xcroll  with  the  in- 
scription '  Plus  Ultra.'  This  device  in  course  of  time  has  degen- 
eraWd  into  the  ^gn  which  st«nda  at  present  for  Americnn  an  well 
as  Spanish  dollars — '  %.'  The  xcroll  around  the  pillars,  1  take  it. 
represents  the  two  serpents  sent  i>j  Jnno  to  destroy  Herculea  in 
his  cradle." 

Dome sd«7-Book.^ William  the  Conqaemr,  desiring  to  hnow 
how  inany  hundred  hydea  of  land  England  contained,  and  what 
lands  the  King  had  in  it,  what  cattle  was  in  the  several  counties, 
and  how  much  revenue  he  ought  to  get  yearly  from  each,  ordered 
that  a  surrey  of  the  country  lie  made.  This  was  done  by  com- 
missioners called  the  King's  Justiciaries,whuiieemto  have  bad  the 
help  of  the  chief  men  of  every  shire.  By  a  sworn  assize  or  jury 
of  the  sheriffs,  lords  of  manors,  presbyters  of  churches,  reevts  of 
hundreds,  bailiffs,  and  ail  villeins  of  every  village,  they  made  in- 
quest as  to  the  name  of  the  place;  who  held  it  in  the  time  of  King 
Edward;  who  was  its  present  possessor;  how  many  Lvdes  there 
were  in  the  mannr;  how  many  plow-gales  in  the  demesne;  how 
many  homagers  or  vaasaLi;  bc)w  many  villeLna;  how  many  cottars; 
how  many  serfs;  what  freemen:  how  many  tenants  in  socage  (by 
hereditary  right);  how  much  wood;  how  much  mead()w  and  past- 
nre;  what  mills  and  lish-ponds;  how  much  had  l)een  ailded  or 
taken  away;  what  was  the  gross  value  in  King  Eclwar<r.^  lime; 
what  was  the  present  value;  and  how  much  each  freeman  or  six: 
inan  has  or  had.  The  returns  thns  gathered  in  the  sovenil  t^bires, 
and  their  hnndreda  and  other  aulKliviKions,  were  arranged  and  di- 
gested in  the  record  which  is  now  known  as  tho  Domesdnr  or 
Doomnday-Book,  and  the  mere  statement  which  has  been  tnnile  of 
its  contents  is  enough  to  sliow  the  fmiuense  value  of  the  buuk  for 
all  purposes  of  inquiir  into  the  ancient  condition  of  England.  The 
Bnrvey  was  completed  in  1086.  The  name  bears  referen™  to  the 
snpreme  authority  of  the  book  in  "  doom  "  or  judgment  on  mat- 
ters contained  in  it. 

Don  Joan.— Like  Dr.  Faustus,  Don  Juan  is  a  legendary  and 
mythical  personage.  He  gives  himself  np  en  e-ntirelyti)1bi- grati- 
fication of  sense,  especiallv  to  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  im- 
pulses, that  of  love,  that  be  acknowledges  no  higher  eon.sidera- 
tlon-  Dltimately  he  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  worthiess- 
ness  of  a  merely  sensuous,  godless  and  Immoral  exi.stence-  The 
legend  of  Don  Juan  baa  furnished  a  theme  for  numbers  of  poets, 
playwrighta,  and  writers  of  romance — among  others  Byron,  Du- 
mas, Mozart,  and  Prosper  Merimee. 

Doom-Book,  or  Dom-Boc. — The  code  of  laws  compiled  by 
King  Alfred,  chiefly  from  the  West-Saion  collection  of  bis  own 
•ncndor,  Ina,  but  comprising  also  many  portions  of  the  Kt-ntish 
Otdlectioll  ot  Ethelbert,  with  the  supplements  uf  his  auci;eM<un„ 
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and  ot  the  Heidui  Uva  of  OBa.  Alfred's  peonllu  C 
character  1b  Btronslr  Impreaaed  on  hto  cods,  whfek  b«gto  i 
tracts  from  tha  Kble:  "  The  Lord  Bp«k«  >U  tlisae  nords, 
I  am  the  Lord  ibj  God."  Then  follow  the  Ten  ~ 
the  port  of  the  Moeaio  law  relating  to  crbDinal  ofcenan,  ana  pan- 
ages  from  the  NewTeetament,liie]adlngtheO(ddeai  Bole.  Alfied 
i^de  few,  if  any,  original  lawa,  bat  oontented  himaelf  with  re- 
Btoring.  renoTa^ig,  and  imploring  thoae  which  he  found  already 
in  existence. 

Draco'a  Law*. — Draco,  an  Athenian  lawgirer  and  aidMin.  was 
the  author  of  the  fiist  written  code  of  lawa  at  Atbema,  which  he  la 
sopposed  to  have  published  in  the  foorth  Tear  OF  the  SOUi  OItdx- 
piad,  621  B.  C.  He  was  of  dlBtiugaiahed  Utth,  lumored  for  his 
Berere  manners  and  his  large  eip^enoe  in  paUio  aflalrs,  and  the 
people  of  AtheoB,  M>rey  to  anarch;,  tMeonght  him  to  glTe  them 
c  code  of  laws.  Tbeae,  however,  effected  Uttle  ehai^  in  the 
form  of  the  state,  bat  bj  being  oomunitted  to  witting  put  an  end 
to  the  arbitrary  administration  of  jostice  on  the  part  <n  toe  arcluma, 
and  resulted  in  the  eBtablishment  of  a  court  at  wpeala — that  of 
the  Epbetee.  'I%e  system  which  he  ptopoeed  Baked  together 
civil  and  moral  duties.  He  took  the  dtiien  at  the  momait  of  his 
birth,  prescribed  the  manner  in  which  he  shoald  be  noorlahed 
and  educated,  and  followed  him  with  directions  through  the  dif- 
ferent epochs  of  life.  His  legislation  had  a  beneficial  and  penna- 
nent  effect  upon  the  political  development  of  Athens.  The  extim- 
ordinary  severity  of  these  laws,  however,  which  pnnlahed  the 
Blighte.st  theft,  or  even  laziness,  with  death,  no  lam  than  sacri- 
lege, murder  and  treason,  caused  them  to  be  often  neglected,  and 
made  them  so  hated  that  Solon  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  new 
code.  Solon,  tboueh  be  softened  their  severity  In  some  iostucee, 
retained  that  law  which  punished  a  maiderer  with  death.  Draoo, 
at  a  later  period,  went  to  JSgina,  where,  after  having  IntloduoBd 
his  laws,  he  is  said  to  have  been  stifled  in  the  theater  by  the  gar- 
ments thrown  upon  him  as  a  mark  of  respect  by  the  peiqile.  T^- 
tremely  severe  and  sangnioary  laws  are  still  called  Draeonie,  and  y^ 
in  ancient  Greece  it  was  commonly  s^d  that  Draoo'a  laws  "  ware 
written  in  blood." 

Draft  Riota.— The  draft  riots  In  Kow  York  Qtr  began  on  the 
morning  of  July  13.  1803.  The  original  cause  of  the  trouUe  was 
unquestionably  the  uncertainty  which  was  felt  by  the  pointer 
classes  regarding  the  fate  of  their  wives  and  children  sboald  tiiey  * 
be  drafted,  and  the  unwillingness  of  the  h^ee  numbers  of  fondga- 
era  in  tbe  city  tn  Hubmit  to  the  harsh  con<fltions  of  eonsoriptloB:- 
and  these  two  classes  were  no  doubt  indted  to  redstanoa  by  tbon 
who  opposed  the  draft  for  political  reasons.  When  the  dnft  Wm 
begun,  on  the  date  mentioned  above,  the  building  was  soROiiaded 
by  a  mob  who  smashed  in  the  windows  and  dooie,  and  llBSl^  aBk 
it  on  tire,  causing  the  officers  to  fiy  for  their  lifes.  tbti  sneosM 
of  tha  rioters  here  added  large  numbers  to  theii  nnka,  and  ba  a 
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few  bonre  a  great  armj,  reinforced  br  all  the  rongli  element  in 
tlie  cily.  wau  inuupinB  the  streetH.  buminjr.  desinjyinjf.  jiluiider- 
ini;  and  murderio);  wherever  resistance  uas  offered  tbciii.  'rbr<iu|£h 
rare-hatred  or  political  animoeity,  aegroen  went  Biugled  cmt  e.H 
special  victims,  and  the  GilortHl  Half-Urpban  Asyluiu  on  Fifth 
Avenue  whh  plundered  and  lired  and  the  children  l>eaten  l>y  an 
amiy  of  rulBan  boyi^.  The  riot  Iwted  three  Uayx.  dnrine-  which 
buainesa  was  entirelv  Bus|>ended,  and  it  was  extimated  thul  the 
Diimlier  killed  was  nearly  l.OUO.  ThiM.  however,  was  |imbal>lv  an 
exa^geratlim,  but  fl.MKI.OOO  was  paid  hv  the  cnunty  autliorllinj 
as  dauia^s  for  the  property  destroyed.  The  draft  was  tor  llie 
time  abandoned,  and  was  not  again  underlakeii  until  after  theC'ity 
Council  had  vaseed  a  relief  bill  to  pay  f300  commutation  or  sub- 
stitute-money  fur  every  drafle<t  man  of  the  poorer  clashes  who  had 
a  familv  dependent  upon  him. 

Dred  Scott  Com.— FHor  to  1BS4  Dred  Scott,  a  ne^iTo.  was  held 
an  a  slave  in  Missouri  by  Dr.  Kmerson,  a  surgeon  in  the  L'nited 
States  army.  In  llist  year  the  master  was  trani-ferred  to  the  mili- 
tary postal  Kork  Island,  111-,  and  Scott  went  with  him.  In  11:^0 
Dr.  Emenwii  was  ttwinterred  to  Fort  Snelliner,  Minn.,  thtn  an  or- 
smnixed  Territory  of  the  United  Slates.  At  tliat  uiililary  jmikI  l>r. 
EmerKon  boupht  a  feniaJe  slave  named  Harriet  from  Ma'jnr  Talia- 
ferro, and  hefd  her  au<l  Dreil  as  his  slaves,  iLey  having  been  mar- 
ried with  his  consent  soon  after  Emerson's  arrival  ai  Siu-lling- 
They  subsequently  moved  Imck  to  Missouri,  After  two  rhildren 
bad  been  Iwrn  to  them  Ur.  Knierson  sold  them  to  John  F.  A.  San- 
ford,  of  Sew  York  City.  On  first  reluming  to  Missouri,  and  while 
still  owned  by  Dr.  Emerson,  Scott  unsuci'essf  ully  slleil  tor  his  free- 
dom on  the  gVnunil  that  he  had  been  taken  lutoa  free  State.  After 
his  purchase  by  Mr.  Sanford  he  again  sued  In  the  Cirriiii  Court  of 
St.  Louis  County,  and  ol)laiued  a  favorable  decision:  but  the  case 
was  finally  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the  decision  of  which 
was  that  if  Scott  was  free  he  was  not  a  "citizen  "  l>ecnuse  lie  was 
anegro,  and  a  negro  could  not  be  a  ■'citiMn,"and  that  he  wu."  still 
a  slave.  The  court  held,  in  rearliing  this  conclusion,  thai  the  law 
Kus  unconstitutional  and  void  which  prohibited  a  iierniu  fmm 
holding  slaves  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  mirth  of  iW 
degrees  30  niinutes.  The  Chief  Justice  (Taney),  when  .i.-liviriiig 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  mailc  an  historira]  sun'ey  of  the  [lublic 
opinion  of  the  civilized  world  at  the  time  of  the  forniaii  u  i:f  the 
American  ronstitution.  concerning  the  African  race,  Anmugoiher 
statements,  he  said:  "I'heylihe  Africans)  hud  for  more  ihun  a 
century  Iwfore  been  regnriled  as  Iw-ings  of  au  inferior  order  and 
altogether  unfit  to  associate  with  the  white  race,  either  in  hicIhI  or 
political  relations,  and  so  far  inferior  that  they  had  no  rights  «  hick 
the  white  man  was  bound  to  respect."  After  this derisii in  Hi-rsimiil 
I.iberty  bills  were  passed  in  several  of  the  free  States  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  defeating  the  action  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law- 

Drinkin^UBftCet. — Drink-offerings  were  made  a  soleum  relig- 
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ious  service  by  the  Hebrews.  To  mark  the  spot  where  lie  com- 
muned with  Uod,  Jacob  set  up  a  pillar  of  stones  and  '*  poured  a 
drink-offering  thereon."  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the 
pouring  out  of  a  libation  to  the  gods  was  a  common  religious  ob- 
servance. [See  Libatiffiis.]  The  ceremonial  observance  of  drink- 
ing healths,  or  the  uttering  of  a  pious,  heroic  or  friendly  senti- 
ment before  quaffing  liquor  on  festive  occasions,  sprung  from 
these  and  similar  usages.  The  application  of  the  word  * '  toast  **  is 
modern,  having  had  its  origin  in  the  practice  of  putting  a  piece  of 
toasted  bread  in  a  jug  of  ale,  hence  called  a  "toast  and  tankard." 
The  custom  of  so  using  the  wprd  is  said  to  have  had  its  rise  at 
Buth,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  It  happened  that  on  a  public 
day  a  celebrated  beauty  of  those  times  wa»  in  the  cross,  or  large 
l)ul)lic  bath,  and  one  of  the  crowd  of  her  admirers  took  a  glass 
of  the  water  in  which  the  fair  one  had  stood,  and  drank  her 
health  to  the  company.  There  was  in  the  place  a  gay  fellow, 
half -tipsy,  who  offered  to  jump  in,  and  declared,  though  he  liked 
not  the  liquor,  ho  would  have  the  toast;  and  from  this  circum- 
stance came  the  ai)plication  of  the  word.  There  were  at  one  time 
tlrinkings  on  the  occasion  of  births,  baptisms,  marriages,  and  even 
deaths;  these  last,  which  inc^luded  the  gl<x)my  festivities  of  the 
Lykintkey  or  wake  over  the  corpse  of  the  deceased,  being  a  relic 
of  a  very  ancient  custom,  as  was  that,  at  least  in  Scotland,  of 
drinking  the  dmhjy  (dirge)  after  the  funeral  solemnities  were 
completed.  There  were  also  numerous  drinking- usages  connected 
with  departures.  We  need  only  notice  the  bonailie,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  culled,  a  foi/,  a  festive  drinking  at  the  going-away  of 
servants,  or  of  persons  in  a  still  higher  degree,  once  common  in  the 
Lowlands  of  Scotland;  also  the. sHrrujt-cup,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the 
Highlands,  d(oc/t  an  dorris,  or  drink  on  getting  on  horseback  and 
beinLT  readv  to  set  off. 

Druidism. — The  Druids,  beyond  all  things,  according  to  Csesap, 
were  desirous  to  inspire  a  belief  that  men's  souls  do  not  perish, 
but  tiaiisiiiigrate  after  death  from  one  individual  to  another,  and 
they  held  that  peo})le  are  thereby  most  strongly  urged  to  bravery, 
as  the  fear  of  death  is  thus  destroyed.  Druidism  is  commonly 
spoki'ii  of  as  the  religious  system  of  the  Gauls  and  Britains.  Be- 
side being  priests  and  teachers  of  religion,  the  Druids  appear  also 
to  have  been  adepts  in  the  magic  arts,  and  were  venied  in  the 
mysterious  powers  of  aniuuds  and  plants.  The  oak-tree  was  es- 
]iechilly  sacred  among  them,  and  their  rites  were  frequently  per- 
lorme(i  in  oak-groves.  They  also  had  a  special  reverence  for  the 
nii.Ntletoe  when  growing  on  an  oak.  According  to  Pliny,  a  Druid, 
clothed  in  white,  mounted  tlu?  tree,  and  with  a  knife  cut  the  mis- 
ileto«'.  which  was  received  by  another  standing  on  the  ground  in 
his  white  robe.  The  same  author  gives  a  curious  account  of  the 
•*  serpent's  egg"  worn  as  a  ilistinguishing  badge  by  the  Druids, 
it  was  formed,  he  .'^ays,  by  the  pois<mous  spittle  of  a  great  many 
serpents  twined  together.     Gathered  at  moonlight,  and  afterward 
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worn  In  the  boeom,  it  was  a  mighty  UlieiUBii.  In  tH  the  conntries 
Andently  inhabited  by  tUe  Olu  there  are  found  rade  etnicturea 
of  stono,  and  the  older  arcbieolo|;iMs  ausumed  that  these  were 
Dmidical  altars;  but  there  is  nu  proof  that  each  naa  their  object 
or  origin.  Similar  structures  are  fuiind  in  Scandinavia  and  uiaiiy 
parte' of  (Germany,  and  to  assume  ia  all  these  countrieathe  presence 
of  C«lta  seoms  too  hazardouH.  The  »auie  doubts  prevail  aa  to  the 
larger  monuments  of  this  kind — the  suppoaed  Druidical  temples  of 
Ameeboi;,  of  Camac  in  Brittany,  and  of  gtonebenge.  [See  t^lone- 
hengf.] 

Dry  Torti^ros, — These  islets  form  part  of  a  county  of  Florida. 
are  ten  in  number,  and  are  situated  at  the  eitreme  end  of  the 
Florida  Keys.  They  are  of  coral  furmation  and  low  and  liarren, 
except  when  partly  covered  with  mangrove  bnsheB.  Thev  are  de- 
fended by  fortilications,  and  on  Bush  or  Garden  Key  is  t'lirt  Jef- 
feiaon,  which  wae  used  duria^;  the  Oril  War  as  a  penal  BtatiRO 
for  rebel  prisoners.  A  lighthouse  has  also  been  erected  upon  the 
same  islet. 

Djnamitc. — As  generally  manufactured .  dynamite  consists  of 
Infusorial  earth,  porcelain  earth,  cual-dust,  siliceous  aahes  or  the 
lOce,  saturated  with  about  three  times  Its  weight  of  uitro-glycer 
Ine,  a  compound  which  ia  proiluced  by  the  action  of  a  uiixliin.'  of 
strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  on  Kl.vcerine  at  low  t«m|K.-ratures, 
though  the  proportions  vary  with  different  makers.  According  to 
Its  elements,  it  is  to  the  eve  a  grayish-brown,  reddish  br  blHt-kish 
powder,  damp  and  greasy  to  the  tourh,  and  without  smell,  lis 
eiplosive  power  is  fSxiut  eight  times  greater  than  tliat  of  jxiwdfr. 
The  manufacture  of  dynamite  is  attended  with  great  duli|rer. 
owing  to  the  proneneas  of  niCro-glycerine  to  explosion  even  at  tbe 
slighlest  shock.  The  exploeive  force)  of  the  latter  mibstanrc. 
which  has  the  appearance  of  common  oil,  is  about  ten  times  greater 
than  that  of  gunpowder. 

Djnunite  Gun. — The  nitro-gelatine  or  dynsmite  gun,  known 
as  the  "Zalinski  gun,"  wastbe  invention  of  Lieutenant  Winnki 
and  Captain  Bartlett  of  the  United  titates  army.  It  is  a  long  tiilje 
made  of  wrought  iron,  lined  with  HCBmie><a  brass  tubing  oni' 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  The  projectile  used  in  slia[H<d  like  a 
huge  rocket,  five  or  six  feet  in  length.  The  stick  of  tim  rcH-ket 
has  a  wooden  or  metal  batte  large  enough  to  fill  the  b»re  of  the 
gun.  and  againitt  this  base  the  pressure  of  theair(tlie  pr»]ii*1ling 
force  being  compressed  air) — l,0OOiHmnds  to  the  square  inch — is 
exerted.  The  head  of  the  rocket  contains  from  fifty  to  sixty 
pounds— or  more — of  nitro-gelatine,  a  new  explosive  itiiide  of 
nitro-glyceriue  and  gun-cotton.  The  projectile,  being  shot  [ruin 
the  gUD.  is  exploded,  after  reaching  its  niark,  by  elei^ricity.  A 
small  battery  is  fixed  in  the  head  of  each  shot,  and  llic  di.iclinrf.'e 
is  effected  by  c')ncusMioii  if  the  shin  strikes,  or  by  iiflii>n  of  wiiti-r 
on  a  sensitizeil  surface  it  the  shot  ligbts  in  thv  wii.  li  is  thiini;)n 
that   a  submarine  explosion  within   100  feet  of  a  ship  will  bi; 
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a  eigbt  cases  out  of  ten.    The  gna  is  tiom  40  to  7S 

n  len^h,  and  of  caliber  from  6  to  10  iuches.  Tlie  mechan- 
ical arrangement  for  compreswng  the  Mr  in  the  ean  and  diechais-- 
\ag  tlie  piece  la  eaid  to  be  taken  from  an  invention  of  B.  T.  Bab- 
bitt, patented  in  lb78. 

Eaele  as  an  Emblem-^-TDancientntTtholo^tbe  eagle  waa  be- 
lieveu  tu  carry  the  bodIh  of  the  dying  to  their  abode  on  Mount 
Olympus,  and  viaa  called  the  Bird  of  Jove.  The  eagle  was  first 
taken  as  a  symbol  of  royal  power  by  the  ancient  Etruscans,  who 
bore  ita  iiiiage  upon  their  standards.     In  the  ye«r  87  B.  C.  a  siiver 


standard  to  l>e  borne  at  the  head  of  their  l^ons  by  tlie  B 
At  the  time  of  Hadrian  a  golden  eagle  was  anbatituted  for  the 
silver  one.  A  two-beaded  eagle  was  adopted  br  the  Byiantiua 
Eiii|>erurH  as  a  symbol  of  their  control  of  both  the  I:^t  and  the 
West.  The  double-headed  eagle  of  Knseia  was  adopted  on  the 
marriage  of  Ivan  1  with  a  lirecian  princtea  of  the  Eastern  Empire; 
that  of  Austria  was  first  used  when  the  Emperor  of  Qermanj 
took  Ihe  title  of  the  Koman  Emperor.  The^tional  standard  of 
I'ru^iia  Lieurs  a  black  eagle,  that  of  Poland  a  white  one.  Napoleon 
1  b]<)k  a  golden  eagle  for  his  standard,  modeled  of  pure  gold,  and 
bearing  a  thunderbiilt,  after  the  pattern  of  the  eagle  of  the 
liumiiiiD.  This  standard  was  disused  under  the  Bourbons,  but 
was  restored  by  a  decree  of  Louis  Xapoieon  in  1853.  The  eagle 
was  first  used  on  American  coins  in  17B8,  on  cents  and  half -cents 
insued  from  the  Massachusetts  mint.  It  was  adopted  in  the  plan 
of  a  notional  coinage  as  a  design  upon  all  gold  coins,  and  on  ths 
silver  dollar,  half.dollar,  and  quarter-dollar.  The  design  of  an 
eagle  was  at  one  time  saggesled  for  the  natiooal  flag,  but  waa 
aliBjidoiied. 

Earthquakes, — The  phenomena  connected  with  earthquakes 
havo  bteii  variously  described.  Many  writers  refer  to  appear- 
ances ill  the  heavens,  or  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  whii^  to 
theui  seem  to  have  some  connection  with  the  catastrophes  they 
narrate.  They  tell  of  irregnlarities  in  the  seasons  preceding  or 
following  the  shock;  of  sudden  gasts  of  wind,  interrupted  by 
sudden  calmsi  of  violent  raJns  at  unusual  seasons  or  in  conntries 
whure  such  phenomena  are  almost  unknown;  of  a  reddening  of 
tht<  sun's  disk;  of  a  haziness  in  the  air,  often  continued  for 
inuntlis;  and  Minilar  phenomena.  But  these  are  eo  Im^uUr  In 
their  appearance,  and  have  been  so  seldom  observed  aaeociated 
with  mure  than  a  single  carthqnake,  that  in  the  alisence  of  any 
deridiil  reason  lo  the  contrary  there  seems  good  gronnd  tor  bi- 
lieviiig  they  have  no  real  connection  with  the  earthquake.  The 
gemtral  opinion  of  investigators  is  that  these  agitations  proceed 
from  wltliin  outward,  and  are  not  of  atmospheric  or  other  estenud 
origin.  True,  Professor  Alexis  Perry,  of  Dijon,  France,  thought 
he  discovered  rdationa  between  the  agea  of  the  momi  and  tltew 
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occonences  which  Heemed  to  sustain  the  theory  of  Zautedeecbl 
thftt  the  liquid  nucleuii  of  the  earth  rettponds  to  the  moon's  at- 
trarction  in  tides,  somewhat  as  thu  cnast  doee;  but  the  thMiry  that 
the  earth  has  a  liquid  nuclens  covered  with  only  a  thin,  solid 
crust  is  losing  adherenta  eoutinuatly.  All  theorists  arx  agreed, 
as  to  the  connectlna  between  volcanoee  and  tiarthquakes,  that 
they  are  produced  bv  the  samesabteiraneous  afency.  Mr,  Mallet, 
in  an  elaborate  report  on  the  subject  presented  to  the  British  Ah- 
eociatioa,  propoaed  an  iuKenlous  theory.  He  assuioes  that  toI- 
canoes  and  the  centers  or  earthquake  disturbances  are  near  the 
sea  or  other  larg«  supplies  of  water;  and  he  says  that  when  an 
eruption  of  igneouia  matter  tahea  place  beneath  the  sea-  bottom  the 
first  action  must  lie  to  open  up  large  fissures  in  its  rocky  material, 
or  to  lift  and  remove  its  incoherent  portions,  such  as  sand,  mud, 
eravel,  etc.  The  water,  on  meeting  the  heated  surface,  aasumee 
the  apberoldal  state.  ^Vhile  in  this  condition  the  Inteetine  motion 
may  be  great,  bnt  little  steam  is  generated;  but  no  sooner  have 
the  surfaceu  cooled  than  the  water  comee  into  close  contact  with 
them,  and  a  vast  volume  of  steam  is  evolved  eiplosively  and 
blown  oS  into  the  deep  aod  cold  water  of  the  sea,  where  it  is  con. 
densed,  and  thus  a  blow  of  the  most  tremendous  sort  is  given  at 
the  volcanic  focus,  and,  being  transferred  outwardly  in  all  direc. 
tiona,  la  transmitted  as  the  earthquake  shock.  Whatever  their 
origin,  whether  of  one  cause  or  various  causes,  the  prevailing 
opinion  still  is  that  the  vibrations  of  every  earthiiuake  can  be 
traced  to  a  focus  within  the  earth,  and  tliat  this  lies  directly  bo. 
neath  the  point  of  greatest  disturbance  on  the  earth's  surface. 
There  are  creditable  records  of  between  e.OOU  and  7,000  earth- 
quakes, between  1006  B.  C.  and  A.  D.  1H42.  In  the  great  LisIhid 
earthquake  no  less  than  60.000  perished,  while  in  that  of  Calabria, 
In  the  end  of  the  last  century,  40,000  were  destroyed.  It  ui  esti- 
mated that  at  least  IS.OOO.OOO  of  the  human  race  have  perished  in 

Eamter. — The  festival  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  probably 
derives  its  Teatonic  name  from  the  festival  of  the  (loddeus  Ostara 
— in  Anglo-Saxon,  Eastre — which  the  Saxons  of  old  were  wont  to 
celebrate  about  the  same  season  at  which  the  Christian  festival  of 
Easter  occurs.  In  the  second  century  a  dispute  arose  b£  to  lh<< 
proper  time  for  celebrating  Easter  between  the  Es-stern  and 
Western  ("hurcheH.  The  great  mass  of  Ea-stfrn  Christians  cele- 
brated Easter  on  the  14lh  day  of  the  first  month  or  moon,  consid. 
erinK  it  to  bo  equivalent  to  the  Jewish  Passover,  when  Chrint  was 
crucified.  The  Western  Christians  celebrated  it  on  the  Sunday 
after  the  14th,  holding  that  it  was  the  commemoration  of  the  liesur. 
rection  of  Jesus.  The  Council  of  Kice,  A.  D.  !i35.  decided  in  favor 
of  the  Western  uaage.  At  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the 
(Iregorian  Calendar  it  was  debated  whether  Easter  sboult)  continue 
a  movable  feast  or  whether  a  fixed  Sunday  after  the  21st  of  March 
ehould  not  be  adopted.    In  deference  to  the  andent  custom,  the 
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ecclesiastical  authorities  decided  to  adhere  to  the  method  of  de- 
termining the  day  by  the  moon.  It  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  it  is  not  the  actual  moon  in  the  heavens,  nor  even  the  mean 
moon  of  the  astronomers,  that  regulates  the  time  of  Easter,  but  an 
altogether  imaginary  moon,  whose  periods  are  so  contrived  that 
the  new  (Calendar)  moon  always  follows  the  real  new  moon — 
sometimes  by  two,  or  even  three,  days.  The  effect  of  this  is  that  the 
14th  of  the  Calendar  moon — which  had  from  the  time  of  Moses  been 
considered  full  moon  for  ecclesiastical  purposes — falls  generally 
on  the  15th  or  16th  of  the  real  moon,  and  thus  after  the  real  full 
moon,  which  is  generally  on  the  14th  or  15th  day.  With  this  ex- 
planation, then,  of  what  is  meant  by  ''  full  moon,"  viz.,  that  it  is 
the  14th  day  of  the  Calendar  moon,  the  rule  is  that  Easter-Day  is 
always  the  first  Sunday  after  the  Paschal  full  moon,  1.  e.,  the  full 
moon  which  happens  upon  or  next  after  the  21st  of  March ;  and  if 
the  full  moon  happens  on  a  Sunday,  Easter-Day  is  the  Sunday 
after. 

Easter-Eg^s. — The  most  characteristic  Easter-rite,  and  the  one 
most  widely  diffused,  is  the  use  of  Pasch,  or  Easter-eggs.  They 
are  usually  stained  of  various  colors  with  dye-woods  or  herbs. 
They  are  sometimes  given  as  presents,  sometimes  kept  as  amulets, 
and  sometimes  eaten.  In  some  moorland  parts  of  Scotland  it  used 
to  be  the  custom  for  young  people  to  go  out  early  on  Pasch- Sun- 
day and  search  for  wild-fowls'  eggs  for  breakfast,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered lucky  to  find  them.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the 
use  of  eggs  at  this  season  was  originally  symbolical  of  the  reviv- 
ification of  nature,  the  springing  forth  of  life  in  spring.  From 
the  Christian  point  of  view  this  feast  of  eggs  has  been  usually 
considered  as  emblematic  of  the  resurrection  and  of  a  future  life. 
The  custom  is  not  confined  to  Christians,  as  the  Jews  used  eggA  in 
the  Feast  of  the  Passover;  and  we  are  told  that  the  Persians, 
when  they  keep  the  festival  of  the  solar  new  year,  in  March 
mutually  present  each  other  with  colored  eggs. 

East  India  Company. — In  the  year  1600  a  company  of  London 
merchants,  influenced  by  the  reports  of  the  e-reat  opportunity  for 
commercial  adventure  in  the  Indian  Peninsula,  obtained  a  charter 
from  Queen  Elizabeth  and  began  trading,  and  shortly  afterward 
establislied  numerous  stations  for  the  transaction  of  their  business. 
In  1020  the  capital  of  the  Company  had  increased  to  £400,000  and 
its  pr<)s])ects  for  continued  commercial  prosperity  were  good. 
Other  European  traders,  however,  had  begun  to  perceive  the  g^reat 
possibilities  of  Indian  commerce,  and  the  Englishmen  were  soon 
involved  in  irritating  competition  with  Dutch,  Portuguese  and 
French  rivals.  Although  the  only  object  of  the  English  Company 
was  peaceful  trade  it  soon  became  evident  that  a  resort  to  force 
would  be  necessary  to  retain  this,  and  in  1645  the  Company  built 
a  fort  at  Madras  and  garrisoned  it  with  native  warriors.  From 
this  time  until  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
country  continued  fairly  peacoful  and  the  Company  steadily  mw 


In  wMlth  and  power.  About  tliiy  time,  bow^Ti^r,  the  troubles  be- 
tween the  French  and  Bn^lixli  in  India  culiuinatud  in  a  war.  in 
wUch  the  E^Dgliiiti  under  (ieneral  ('live  n'ere  Huccessrul.  80011 
after  the  Company  be^an  to  have  trouble  with  the  natives,  and 
after  conquering  one  u'  the  native  princes  tLc.r  adopttil  the  plan 
of  taking  pcxHesaion  of  his  territiir;  At  the  close  of  thi'  ccmtuij 
the  East  India  Companj  Lad  beuime  one  of  the  govercini;  powers 
of  the  world,  keeping  great  armies  on  foot,  fighting  greui  battles, 
and  oontroUing  vast  revenues.  The  Britiiih  Oovemnient  now  ap- 
pointed a  boaM  of  control  tii  supervise  the  civil  and  niilitarv  gov- 
eminent  exercised  by  the  L'oui{>&n}'.  In  ISSU,  \>y  the  tenus  of  a 
new  charter  granted  by  the  Uovemiuent,  the  East  India  Company 
ceased  to  be  a  trading  assudation  and  was  intrustL'd  with  the  gov- 
emnient  of  all  tho  alTairs  of  the  Indian  Empire,  Hubjeut  to  the 
Board  of  Control.  Indian  trade  was  made  free  to  all  Uritinh  Hub- 
Jects,  and  all  the  propertj-  owned  hy  the  Company  wus  vested  in 
the  Crown,  to  be  held  and  managed  by  the  C(>iii)>any  in  trust  for 
the  Crown,  the  (iovemmunt  guurantvi'ing  to  thcui  an  annual  divi- 
dend of  ten  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  their  Block.  In.  iSHU  all  the 
functions  and  powers  of  the  Eiuit  India  Company  were  transfcrn-d 
to  the  Crown,  tlie  Indian  miiliny  having  couvini'itd  Purliunifut 
that  a  reform  was  needed  In  tlie  Bdmiui.>ii ration  of  hidinii  a^air^. 

Ecole  Polytechnique,  a  celebrated  niiliiar;acad<-iuy  of  France 
established  in  1T!I4  thmugh  the  InstrumentBlitjof  M.  Laiiiblaniic. 
director  of  thePoji*  et  Ch/i'i»»ei^.  The  academy  was  Unit  cat li'd 
lhe.Bl:«te  Cenlrate  det  Trar-riiHxPaUic;  but  in  the  fnllowing  ji>ar, 
1798,  the  name  was  chuutf-d  to  EeUe  I'olyti rhinti'if.  and  nuini'rou.s 
alterations  were  made  in  Its  organization.  It  wusdisiiolveilin  IHUi, 
again  In  H^H),  and  again  in  IBS'J,  on  account  of  the  luiiH'tucnis  niiy 
in  which  the  schohirs  misi'd  themselves  up  with  the  puliiiral  dis- 
turbam-'es  of  tho.se  years;  but  It  was  re-estublished  on  earh  iw^n- 
won,afterthe  restoration  of  tranquility.  Candidates  arc  lulinllt'il 
bjT  competitive  examination,  which  tafcos  place  yearly.  To  be  eli- 
gible  a<i  a  candidate  the  youth  must  l>c  French,  and  must  be  more 
than  sixteen  and  Xtsa  than  twenty  years  of  age  tiefun^  the  Imi  of 
January  following;  but  tsoldiera  are  admissiblo  up  to  twi'uty-five, 
provided  tlicy  can  give  proof  of  acrvJce  in  tho  n'gular  army."  'I'he 
course  of  instruction  la.'Hs  for  two  year»<,  wlii'n  grudiiiiiis  iiiivir 
the  privilege  of  choodng.  from  the  varinua  public  w-rviii's  t-iip- 
plli-d  from  this  school,  the  particular  branch  tliev  wish  to  cnti^r. 
The  school  was  last  reorganized  by  a  decrtw  of  tte  l.llh  of  April, 
1873. 

Edda,— There  are  two  works  which  hear  this  title— the  liaihi 
Sminunilar  hiim Fradit.QT  ■' Kddaot  Saoiuund  tlio\Vise,"aiid  the 
Kddtt  Bnorra  titwlutoiutr.  TLu  former  and  uliler  of  these  is  a 
collection  of  the  most  ancient  luythologlcHl  and  heroic  Si-audi- 
navian  songa,  tho  dates  of  wli'ise  composition  may  prolubly  l>e  re- 
ferred to  the  different  iMriiKts  l>etween  the  sixth  and  eighth  ccntu- 
Ties.     These  songs,  which  are  bupjioaud  to  have  been  ojllected  and 
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arranged  by  Saemand  Sigfasson,  sumamed  Frodi,  an  Icelandic 
priest,  were  discovered  and  first  brought  before  the  notice  of 
European  scholars  in  1643  bj  Brynjulf  Sveinsson,  Bishop  of  Sl^al- 
aholt,  who  applied  to  them  the  name  of  Edda,  or  *'  grandmother." 
The  ''  Snorra  Edda"  is  a  prose  composition,  and  treats  of  Scandi- 
navian mythology,  and  of  the  language  and  modes  of  composition 
of  the  ancient  bkalds.  As  the  name  implies,  it  refers  to  Snorri 
Sturluson,  the  learned  author  of  the  Ueims  Kringla.  [See 
Heims  Kringla.]  This  Edda  was  first  published  by  P.  J.  Reseu 
in  1665. 

Edelweiss  is  a  native  of  the  Alpine  ranges  of  southern  Europe, 
and  is  found  on  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Jura  hills.  Its  botanical 
name  is  Gona  topedium  Alpinum  (the  lion's  foot).  It  is  a  peren- 
nial, and  grows  six  to  eignt  feet  high.  It  has  oblong,  yellow, 
woolly  leaves,  and  bears  pale-yellow  or  white  flowers  in  a  crowned 
head,  surrounded  by  a  whorl  of  woolly  leaves.  The  edelweiss  was 
taken  to  England  in  1776,  and  is  cultivated  there  to  some  extent  in 
gardens. 

Eden,  Garden  of. — The  question  of  the  locality  of  the  Ganlen 
of  Eden,  or  of  the  exact  sense  in  which  the  Mosaic  narrative  is  to 
be  understood,  is  involved  in  inexplicable  mystery.  Jost^phus 
and  several  of  the  Fathers  conceived  that  Eden  was  a  term  denot- 
ing the  entire  region  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Nile.  .Calvin, 
Huet,  Bochart  and  Wells  have,  with  slight  differences  of  detail, 
concluded  in  favor  of  Kornah,  in  Babylonia,  not  far  from  the 
Persian  (4 111 f;  while  Armenia,  near  the  sources  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  and  the  region  near  Damascus,  have  been  selected  by 
other  celebrated  scholars.  The  modem  German  school  of  Biblical 
critics,  convinced  that  the  Hebrew  account  is  traditional,  and,  in 
its  present  form,  of  very  late  composition,  and  impressed,  be- 
side, with  the  vast  antiquity  of  the  far  £>ast,  have,  almost  without 
exception,  sought  the  cradle  of  the  human  race  in  Bactria  or  Cash- 
mere, or  the  region  lying  to  the  north  of  it,  a  part  of  which  is  to 
this  day  called  Audyana,  the  Garden.  The  Monammedans,  it  may 
also  be  mentioned,  believe  Eden  to  have  been  in  one  of  the  seven 
heavens — some  say  the  moon — and  that  the  expulsion  from  Para- 
dise consisted  in  Adam  being  cast  down  upon  earth  after  the  fall. 
Th<»  endeavor  to  positively  identify  the  river-system  of  Eden  with 
anything  known  at  present  is  useless.  There  is  no  liver  on  the 
face  of  the  glol>e  of  which  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  (Hiddekel)  are 
separate  "heads,"  as  they  are  said  to  be  in  the  second  chapter  of 
(Genesis;  for,  although  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  ruyui  unite  for  a 
short  space  on  their  way  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  yet  until  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  they  kept  entirely  distinct  courses,  and  there- 
fore it  has  been  assumed  that  the  Deluge  completely  altered  the 
physical  character  of  the  region  denoted  by  the  term  Eden.  This 
was  Luther's  notion,  to  which,  however,  it  has  been  objected  that 
the  narrative  in  Genesis  is  so  worded  as  to  convey  the  idea  that 
the  countries  and  rivers  spoken  of  were  existing  in  the  time  of  the 


historian.  Befiide.  the  ucicnce  of  g^nlc^'  lins  tlirnn-n  sn  much 
doubt  OD  tbe  UTiivprsuIilv  of  a  deluge  mi  tule  an  ihe.  ]>eri<id  aH- 
si^ed  to  Xoah  tLat  it  ih  iiuzHrdoii!)  tu  ar^iie  on  tlic  hvjHjtljebis  of 
any  eiteDslve  pbysinal  rliaiijiBs  huving  takHn  plate  siii.-i!  tlie  first 
Bp)iesTajic«  of  man  on  the  planet — at  Iea.st  If  that  be  iluted  onij 
nome  nil  tlioiiaand  yeani  back.  In  all  the  theories  which  have 
l>>«n  advanced  regarUing  the  liicatiua  of  Eden  two  tilings  have  not 
)>«ea  explained  by  anyone;  these  are  the  statement  that  the  four 
rivers  flow  from  one  river,  wid  tlie  river  I'ison  "  coui|iaHseth  tlie 
whole  londof  Havilah."  Until  these  are  solved  the  louationof 
the  Harden  of  Eden  will  continue  lo  remain  a  mjjitery. 

Edible  Birds'  Nests  of  China  are  an  iniportaiit  artide  of  com- 
merce between  the  EaMem  Islands  and  China,  and  of  luxury  in 
China.  The  neet  ia  made  by  a  species  of  swallow,  bt^ing  shaped 
like  that  of  the  common  swallow,  and  adheres  to  h,  riivk,  vaat 
numbers  being  found  together,  often  in  absolute  contiguity,  in 
lavea  of  the  EostcrQ  Artliipelago.  The  nents  thouiHrTves  are 
formed  of  grass,  sea-weed  Gbers,  small  leaves,  elc. ,  and  are  at- 
tached to  the  rodt  by  a  sort  of  bracket  made  of  a  gRlaliiious  aub- 
Ktance.  which  is  the  port  really  eaten.  Iliis  was  foriiif  rly  thought 
til  be  made  of  sea- weeds,  but  is  now  known  to  consist  of  saliva, 
which  the  swallow  exudes  from  the  salivary  glunds  uiiiltr  the 
tongue.  The  nests  are  col  letted  by  means  ut  ladd<-rH,  niid  often 
liy  means  of  ropes,  wliich  enable  the  gatherer)  lo  lii^sct-nd  from 
the  summit  of  a  pcpcipice,  like  the  rock-fowlers  of  tho  north. 
The  gathering  nf  the  nests  takes  place  after  the  yciiing  are  QtHl^d, 
twice  a  year.  They  are  rated  as  a  great  delicacy,  jioniftiiiies  sell- 
ing as  high  as  thirty  dollani  a  pound,  and  are  only  sin-n  on  the 
tables  of  the  wealthiest  classes. 

ErjptMa  Labyrinth  was  situated  at  (^rocodilopolis,  near  Ijike 
M»ris.  in  the  vicinity  of  tbe  prcsput  pyramid  of  Uiakhmu.  It  was 
built  of  polished  stone,  with  many  chambers  and  passages,  said  to 
be  vaulted,  having  a  |x;ri.sty!B  court  with  S.IXW  clumdH'rs,  half  of 
which  were  under  the  earth  and  the  others  alHive  ground,  which 
formed  another  Hlory.  The  upi«T  chamtiers  were  di'coratixl  with, 
reliefs;  the  lower  were  plain,  and  contained,  according  to  tradition, 
the  bodies  of  the  twelve  founders  of  the  buildiuf;  and  tlie  iiium- 
iiiies  of  the  sacred  crocodiles,  conferring  <m  the  building  the  char- 
nrler  of  a  mausoleum,  probalily  cimjoincd  with  a  lein]>te — tliat  iif 
Sebak,  the  crocodile-gtii.  The  J-abyrintU  stood  in  the  luidst  iif  a 
great  square.  Part  was  constructed  of  Parian  marble  uid  of  Syen- 
itic  granite;  it  had  a  etaitca.ie  of  ninety  at«ps,  and  columns  nf 
jMirphyry,  and  the  opening  of  the  doors  (Adioed  like  the  reverbera- 
lir.B  of  thunder.  There  is  great  difference  of  opiniim  among 
authors  as  to  the  name  of  the  king  under  whom  thla  remaikalile 
work  was  constructed  and  the  iiurpose  for  which  it  was  intended, 
and  it  is  probal>le  that  it  waa  not  built  in  a  single  reign.  .Accord- 
ing to  some  ancient  authorities  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
ttamted  t^  the  Dodicaichy,  or  twelve  kbigs,  who  conjointly  rulad 
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Egypt  before  Psammetichas  I;  while  others  clidm  it  to  have  been 
the  ])lace  of  assembly  of  the  governors  of  nomes,  or  districts — 
twelve  in  number,  according  to  Herodotns;  sixteen,  according  to 
Pliny;  and  twenty-seven,  according  to  Strabo.  The  Labyrinth  was 
extant  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  A.  D.  78,  and  was  then,  according  to 
that  author,  3,600  years  old.  The  rains  of  the  foundations  or 
lower  chambers  have  been  found  at  the  modem  village  of  Howara, 
in  Fay  com.  The  next  labyrinth  in  renown  to  the  Egyptian  was 
the  Labyrinth  of  Crete,  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Daedalus 
for  the  Cretan  monarch,  Minos,  in  which  the  Minotaur  was  con- 
fined by  his  orders.  The  third  of  the  labyrinths  of  antiquity  was 
the  Samian,  constructed  by  Theodorus  and  artists  of  his  school,  in 
the  a^e  of  Polycrates,  540  B.  C,  supposed  to  be  a  work  of  nature 
embellished  by  art,  having  150  columns  erected  by  a  clever 
mechanical  contrivance.  Omer  inferior  labyrinths  existed  at  Nau* 
plia,  at  Sipontum  in  Italy,  at  Val  d'Ispica  in  Sicily,  and  elsewhere. 
£i£fel  Tower. — The  monster  Tower  designed  by  Engineer  Eiffel 
for  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889  has  three  stories  or  divisions. 
The  first  story  is  sixty  meters  hiffh  (a  meter  equals  thirty-nine 
inches),  and  rests  on  the  arches  which  join  the  four  foundation- 
columns  that  carry  upon  them  the  entire  weight  of  the  huge 
structure.  The  Tower  has  four  distinct  sections.  Each  wing  is 
provided  with  a  refreshment-saloon  that  may  be  reached  by  means 
of  winding  stairc^ises  under  the  foundation- piers.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  center  of  the  space  has  been  set  apart  for  the  elevator, 
there  still  remain  4,2()0  square  meters  of  floor-room  for  the  ac- 
couiniodation  of  visitors  who  desire  to  promenade;  and  an  iron 
railing  about  four  feet  high,  with  an  arched  roof  to  exclude  the 
intense  rays  of  the  sun,  surrounds  the  extreme  edge  of  the  prome- 
nade. The  second  story,  which  is  sixty  meters  above  the  first  one, 
is  also  reached  by  four  staircases  built  inside  of  the  supporting 
columns,  which  make  a  sharp  inward  bend,  leaving  but  1,400 
square  meters  for  the  platfonn  and  promenade.  Here,  too,  is  a 
commodious  and  handsomelv-decorated  cafe.  This  story  is  ninety- 
one  meters  above  the  tip  of  tlie  Notre  Dame  steeple,  and  higher  than 
the  tower  of  the  palace  of  the  Trocadero,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  and  the  view  to  be  had  of  the  surrounding  country  is  almost 
indescribable.  From  here  on  the  columns  of  the  Tower  fall  in  to- 
ward each  other  until  they  ascend  a  distance  of  275  meters  above  the 
ground,  where  the  third  and  last  story  is  situated.  Only  one 
staircase  leads  to  this  story,  which  is  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
p4»rsons  employed  in  the  Tower,  visitors  being  expected  to  use  the 
elevat/)rs.  The  platform  here  is  eighteen  meters  square.  The 
story  is  equipped  with  reflecting  mirrors  and  a  la^  supply  of 
field-glasses  for  those  who  wish  to  use  them.  The  Tower  termi- 
nates in  what  is  known  as  the  lantern,  twenty-five  meters  above 
the  tliird  section;  but  this  place  has  been  set  aside  for  the  use  of 
scientists  for  making  observations.  Some  additional  idea  of  the 
vast  i)roportions  of  the  Tower  may  be  obtained  when  it  is  said 
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tliat  the  gnmiid-distMice  from  the  axis  of  one  nf  jtsfonr  pedtrsiaU 
■cmss  the  drive-wav  id  llie  axis  of  the  olLtrr  upon  ihe  ?«iiif  I^Ull 
is  100  metera,  or  alw.ui  3.IHJ0  feet,  Buaktrr  Hill  Monnmeni  cuul.l 
be  easily  c«rried,  Iving  on  iid  side,  thmuKli  t)ir  arcLwav.  Tiie 
Towei  is  boilt  entirelv  of  iron  ^rders  aniT  iiiliars,  in  tLt-  mui|-1« 
consiruction  of  four  great  shaftn,  consisting  of  four  col  iiiuii^  i^fli, 
surting-  from  the  four  comers  of  the  bau?  and  meiying  IntM  tlit* 
single  shaft  which  fonns  the  main  port  of  the  Toner.  It  L-  1.<">U 
feet  high,  or  nearlv  tirice  m  high  as  the  iVashingirni  3Ii>niiiiit-ni. 
and  its  estimaied  cost  Is  about  (1,300,000.  Its  weight  lb  about 
15,000.i»(l  poiinds.  or  7,500  tons. 

Eisteddfod,  The.— At  Caenrys,  Aberfraw.  and  Uaihtitval.  in 
Wales,  there  w^re  held  from  time  to  time  great  craiifietiiioii-'  in 
tulnstrehtT,  which  were  called  Eisteddfods.  The  be>;:imiDg  <\f 
these  meetings  is  by  some  tlmu^bl  to  date  back  to  the  fourth  if-ii- 
torr.  while  others  hold  that  thev  began  abont  A.  L'.  lMl>.  when 
the  privileges  of  the  bards  were  d'eRQ^  and  liieil  bv  Kin^--  Iloivl 
Dha.  At  these  meetings  ontj  min^in'Ls  of  skill  p<'rfr>ru]ed.  uiiil 
degrees  were  conferred  according  to  the  branch  in  wliii'h  th>'  viv- 
toiH  had  perfected  themselves.  After  ihi-  comjnesl  of  \\'nI>->  bv 
Edward  I,  of  England,  In  ia»3,  royal  commis^iuner'  n.-r.-  ai- 
ptdnted  who  presided  as  censors  over  the  eisteddfods  antl  ul1'.wi->l 
no  bardic  poem  to  be  circulated  wfaich  ajitiealed  to  thf-  ni:ri<>tlu 
Bentlmenisof  the  conquered  race.  The  last  ei.^teddfod  uiidi'r  fyal 
oonunissinn  was  held  in  Caerwys  la  1.J69,  during  the  ri-;i.-n''pf 
Queen  Klixaln'Ih.  The  lictor  of  this  occasion  re<-«ived  a  silver 
harp.  aii4  there  were  five  degrees  given  for  skill  In  niii-l'-  afl 
four  for  skill  in  poetry,  Pinre  then,  exertions  fi.r  the  levivii;  tif 
national  Welsh  poelrr  and  the  bardic  pn>fes>ii>n  have  Ihi'Ii  li.a<!r 
by  several  socleties-^the  GnyDeddigii'n.  fonmli'd  In  1"":  !),<■ 
Cambrian.  In  1618:  and  some  years  la1<-r  the  (';-nMiir<r:<i;nn.  <■! 
Metropolitan  Cambrian  institution.  Annual  D.eftmt;^  ar.'  ln-'^ii  bv 
ihe^e  societies  for  the  t«citBtion  of  prize  poeii.^  and  for  ptrtdru- 
ano-s  ujmn  the  harp. 

El  Dorado,  or  the  gilded  land,  was  ename  given  by  ll,"  S|-an- 
lard.s  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  an  imaginary  country  sii]  p-.-i'il 
to  be  situated  in  the  interidr  of  South  Aajerira.  b.-i\n'.ii  tl.i'  rivi-rs 
Orinoco  anil  Amazon,  and  to  abound  in  gold  and  all  ii.iiiiiiir  of 
precious  stones.  Expeditions  were  fitted  out  tor  the  jinrj-i-i-of 
discovering  this  fabulous  region ;  and.  tlniugh  all  such  Hti-'ii:['!< 

[iroved  abortive,  the  rumors  of  lis  existence  continued  to  be  l»-. 
ieved  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  ceimiry.  The 
^painards  found  an  imitator  in  ^Ir  Waller  Kaleigh.  wl.n  twici- 
visited  (Jaiana,  where  he  believed  El  Dorado  was  t^itunliil. 

Electricity,  Discovery  oC— Thales  as  far  back  an  tii>>i  B.  ('.. 
and  Theophraj-tus  in  321  B,  C,  mention  the  power  of  amK^r.  wIkii 
nibbed,  to  attract  light  sulnnances.  Pliny,  in  A.  D.  Til.  writv 
coneeming  the  same  phenomena  :  and  it  is  from  the  Ureek  name 
td    amber— "  elecktion " — that   we   call    this   force  electricity. 
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Dr.  Gilbert,  of  Colchester,  may  be  considered  the  founder  of  the 
science  of  electricity,  for  it  was  he  that  carefully  repeated  the  ob- 
servations of  the  ancients  and  experimented  in  various  ways,  and 
published  these  experiments  in  a  book  during  the  period  between 
1640  and  1608.  Sir  William  Watson  (1715  to  1807)  distinctly  an- 
noimced  the  theory  of  positwe  and  negative  electricity,  which  was 
afterward  elaborated  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin.  Dr.  Franklin 
also  established  the  fact  that  the  lightning  was  an  electric  spark 
similar  to  that  made  by  an  electric  machine  or  Leyden  jar.  In 
1790  Galvani  discovered  that  the  contact  of  metals  produced  mus- 
cular contraction  in  the  legs  of  a  dead  f roK.  and  in  1800  Volta 
discovered  the  art  of  generating  electricity  dy  contact  of  metals 
with  damp  cloths.  From  these  ne  obtainea  the  galvanic  battery 
and  the  voltaic  pile.  It  remained  for  H.  C.  Oersted,  of  Copen- 
hagen, however,  to  bring  forth  the  most  important  fact,  viz. :  the 
magnetic  action  of  the  electrical  current.  This  was  in  1820.  As 
soon  as  this  discovery  reached  France,  the  eminent  French  philoso- 
pher Ampere  set  to  work  to  develop  the  important  consequences  it 
involved.  Faraday  discovered  electric  magnetic  rotation  in  1820. 
From  this  time  up,  experimentists  and  theorists  were  busy  search- 
ing for  ways  and  means  by  which  the  electrical  energy  could  be 
utilized  as  mechanical  power;  and  to-day  the  galvanic  cattery  and 
electric  dynamo  are  rapidly  superseding  steam,  and  in  a  thousand 
ways  doing  its  work  with  less  noise,  expense,  and  better  results. 
£lectricitv,  Storage  of. — The  storage  of  electricity  is  tiie  con- 
version of  electricity  into  chemical  energy  under  such  circum- 
stances that  it  may  be  readily  converted  back  into  electricity. 
The  secondary  batteries,  which  are  used  for  storing-purposes,  are 
termed  '*  accumulators."  The  first  battery  of  this  Kind  was 
made  by  Ritter  about  1840,  and  it  consisted  of  a  series  of  disks  of 
a  single  metal,  alternated  with  cloth  or  card  moistened  in  a  liquid 
by  which  the  metal  would  not  be  affected  chemically.  In  i859 
Mr.  (Jaston  Plante  made  a  secondary  battery,  for  which  he  used 
plates  of  lead  instead  of  plates  of  platinum.  Passing  a  current 
through  these,  lead-oxide  was  deposited,  and  after  the  charging- 
curreut  was  removed  the  lead  and  lead-oxide  were  found  to  yield 
a  v«ry  slight  curvt  nt.  To  increase  this,  Plante  devised  the  plan 
of  first  charging  the  plates,  then  discharging,  then  charging  again 
with  the  battery-current  reversed,  and  so  on,  until,  by  repeated 
oxidations  and  subsequent  reductions  of  the  oxidized  material, 
very  porous  plates  were  made.  These,  by  their  porosity,  exposed 
a  large  surface  to  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  current,  so  that  a 
small  porous  plate  took  up  as  much  electricity  as  one  of  large 
superficial  area.  Plante  found  that  by  connecting  a  number  of 
cells  together,  and,  after  charging  them,  arranging  them  in  series — 
that  is,  the  positive  plate  of  one  connecting  with  the  negative 
plate  of  another,  and  so  on — he  could  store  for  use  quite  power- 
ful currents  of  electricity.  In  1880  another  electrician,  M. 
Camille  Faure,  devised  the  plan  of  coating  Plante's  lead-plates 


with  l«d-lMd,  and  then  tncBBin^  them  in  fi«nne1.  The  advantagf 
of  the  rad-lfB(I  in  tliHt  it  ih  vcrj  qukkly  nisde  pnri)\iH,  And  tLiTi'- 
fore  the  procfRH  of  rfpcattd  churKinK  i>f  ibe  plates,  hnown  oh  iIib 
'  (onning"  nrocftSB,  wbk  rediii«i  from  weeks  to  days,  and  evi'n 
to  bours.  TbiM  dixoiv^ry,  by  rt^ucin);  tbe  ttme  And  nxpense  of 
making  the  M.-ci>ndU7  l>att«Ty,  gave  it  a  commercial  valiiii  that  it 
□ever  had  Utfnre,  and  it  was  hailed  as  a  htkM  advantafrc.  Sincti 
that  time  a  number  of  patents  have  been  obtained  fur  Ktorai^- 
batteriee,  and  they  now  exist  in  difTiri^iit  forma,  bat  geoerallT 
modeled  on  the  inyentions  of  Plante  and  Faure.  1'lie  efforts  of 
inventors  have  been  inajiily  directed  Inward  reducing  ibe  wc-igbt 
of  the  cells  and  to  devitnue  new  ways  of  holding  ml-leail  im 
the  plates.  This  laut-named  subi<lan(?e,  becoming  iK)roun.  drnpii 
off  readily,  and  for  this  rtvison  the  incaiwinents  of  Uanael,  etc., 
wtre  first  devined.  In  some  of  the  storage -Itatteries  a  plate  or 
franie  of  cast  lead  Ih  uved,  with  receptacles,  cells,  etc..  which  ara 
filled  with  tbe  rHl-lead. 

Electric  Light,  The,  was  first  invented  by  Sir  Ilumi>1irT 
Davy  in  the  early  part  of  tliis  century,  who  produci^l  tlie  an-- 
light  with  a  battery  of  2,000  cells.  It  was  not  in  imiclital  une, 
hin*i'ver,  until  IBM,  when  iuipn)vemenl8  in  its  manm-r  iil  con- 
Htruction  were  made  by  a  frenchman  named  Fcmcanlt,  and  it  wiis 
used  to  illuminate  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  in  I'aris.  In  Ift-Vi 
Jules  Duboscq's  electric  lHni|i — thus  far  the  nuist  iHTFert  of  tli« 
kind — was  shown  at  the  Paris  Kxposition;  l>i]t,  tlioujfli  iiiipnivi-- 
inents  were  made  in  the  inv*?ntion  during  the  twenty  years  follow- 
ing, iittlo  was  accinnplished  tiiward  practical  elii'tric  litfliting 
until  the  invention  of  J abl<H;lik(>IT's  candle.  Paul  JablcH'hki'lT  whs 
a  Itussdan  who  re.-<igned  bis  position  under  the  tioverniiieiit  in 
1675  to  devote  his  time  wholly  Iti  scientific  study.  It  was  his  in- 
tention to  visit  the  Centennial  Ki]HM>iti<in  in  America,  but  whs 
induced  to  remain  in  Paris,  where,  in  1S76,  he  pnsiiice'l  llie  elii-- 
trie  candle,  whose  discovery  made  a  great  sensation.  The  li):1it 
^ven  by  this  candle  was  soft  and  steady,  and  a  girnt  many  of 
theui  speedily  came  into  use  in  Europe.  In  tbe  laHt  fifli'iTi  ii-aiM 
great  pniKn-ss  has  liei^n  maiie.  and  there  are  now  nisny  different 
styles  and  forms,  but  in  their  essential  features  tbe;  nearly  all 
come  under  two  general  classes — tbe  aro-Iight  and  the  iiiraiidi-s. 
cent  light,  llie  arc-light  is.  in  principle,  tlie  Maine  as  that  in- 
vented i<y  Davv,  the  improvements  consisting  in  different  dfvii'es 
fur  regulating  and  maintaining  at  a  constant  distance  tht<  tips,  and 
in  different  preparations  for  the  sul>staniM:  of  these  tips,  which 
ftre  generally  of  carbon.  1h«  light  is  produced  as  follows:  Two 
tips  connected  with  the  opposing  poleN  of  a  strong  battery  are 
brought  neat  to  each  other.  The  eli-etricity,  overciiiuing  the  re- 
wstance  of  the  air,  Jum|M  from  one  tip  tii  the  other,  and  id  no 
doing  generates  such  an  inti'usi'  lii-ut  that  the  panicles  on  the  end 
of  the  one  tip  are  volatilixiHl  and  carritil  tu  the  other  in  a  condi- 
UotL  of  white  beat,  forming  un  arc  of  light  of  Intense  biltllancy. 
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Thus  one  tip  is  slowly  consumed  and  the  other  somewhat  in- 
creased, and  iience  the  necessity  of  regulators  for  the  tips,  whence 
these  lights  are  sometimes  called  regulated  lamps.  The  Brush 
patent  is  the  arc-light,  hc^  known  and  most  used  in  America. 
In  lights  of  the  incandescent  ciass  a  lighter  current  is  used,  and 
the  luminous  substance  is  not  consumed,  being  inclosed  in  a  sealed 
gla.ss  bulb  from  which  the  air  has  been  exhausted.  It  consists  of 
a  loop  of  a  thin  fiber  of  some  infusible  substance  (carbon  has  been 
found  the  best),  inclosed  in  a  vacuum,  as  just  stated.  The  ends  of 
this  fiber  are  carried  through  the  necli  of  the  bulb  and  connected 
with  the  opposite  poles  of  the  battery;  then  the  current,  in  pass- 
ing through  such  a  small  conductor,  hajs  to  overcome  a  hi^li  re- 
sistance, and  in  so  doing  generates  a  heat  sufficient  to  mamtaln 
the  entire  loop  at  a  steaay  temperature  of  white  heat.  The  prin- 
cipal forms  of  the  incandescent  light  are  those  of  fkiison.  Swan, 
Maxim  and  Siemens.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note  that  the  great 
impetus  given  to  electric  lighting  by  the  work  of  Thomas  Edison 
has  been  not  so  much  in  improving  the  lamp  as  in  cheapening  the 
process  of  generating  the  electricity  and  inventing  a  ready  mode 
of  di\nding  the  light.  Hitherto  the  two  principal  barriers  in  the 
way  of  applying  tue  electric  light  to  public  use  had  been  the  ex- 
pense attendant  upon  the  production  of  the  electric  force  and  the 
difficulty  of  using  it  simultaneously  at  a  large  number  of  illumi- 
nating i>oints. 

Electric  Railways. — There  are  now  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try street-railways  in  operation  in  which  the  motive  power  is  elec 
tricity,  supplied  to  the  electro-motors  in  the  cars  by  continual  con- 
tact  with  a  wire  extended  over  the  entire  length  of  the  line,  this 
wire  carrying  a  strong  current,  which  is  generated  by  dynamos  at 
the  termini  of  the  route.  This  system  is  not  altogether  satisfac- 
tory, and  the  great  problem  now  presented  to  electrical  engineers 
is  the  invention  of  a  cheap  and  practical  system  of  storing  the  elec- 
tricity, in  order  that  the  car  or  locomotive  may  carry  with  it  the 
necessary  force  to  drive  the  motor.  There  are  several  systems  now 
in  experimental  use,  and  some  of  them  appear  to  work  satisfacto 
rily,  so  that  there  is  every  prosjHict  that  in  the  near  future  elec- 
tricity will  supplant  all  other  forces  for  locomotive  power. 

Electroplating. — The  first  to  gild  the  bast^r  metals  by  means  of 
the  galvanic  current  was  Brugnatelli,  in  1803;  but  the  first  t/* 
make  the  process  a  success  was  the  chemist  De  la  Rive,  and  it  has 
sinc(^  been  gn^atly  improved  by  later  inventions.  The  process  de- 
pends upon  the  peculiar  power  which  the  electric  current  pos- 
sesses of  separating  ct^rtain  compound  bodies  into  their  constituent 
part«.  For  instance,  if  a  current  from  a  galvanic  battery  is  passed 
l)y  means  of  platinum  electrodes  through  water  to  which  sulphu- 
ric acid  has  been  added,  this  chemical  separation,  which  is  called 
electrolysis,  will  take  place,  the  water  being  resolved  into  its  con- 
stituent gases,  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  Now,  if  some  sulphate  of 
copiKT  be  thrown  into  the  liquid  electrolysis  will  still  go  on,  with 
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h  <lonble  molt:  tbi^  wkt^r  trtll  b«  spparatM  JDto  Its  p1em<'Di<:.  and 
Till-  hyilni^D,  |iy  iis  ntnineir  affinity,  will  fimu  a  Detr  ruuij-'iuiiil 
with  ilin  suljiliur  in  the  smpLwe.  H-tting  the  copptr  free;  uid  iL*- 
lilieratMl  roptwr.  I>^iu):  fiertn>-tiiisili%-r  in  cliaraciei,  iriU  be  d?- 
|a.isit«<l  iin  tiic  ]ilaiiiiuiii  i-li-ctRxli-,  wLich  U  nt'^tive.  On  tLi» 
(Knentl  prliii-iplu  tbt-  pnif<'s>  nf  elear<>iilatiii^  or  elt«1Mlvping  d^- 
ji«nds,  and  itH  an  con:<ii<t3  in  a'ti'tria^  tLt-  metalu  tbn.s  releast^l 
from  tbeir  wlntioiui  to  ani-'tic  and  useful  imqiT'ies.  Tn  carrv  iiii 
electroplating  on  a  iuTg/e  !>ctde  obl'^g-  vai>  an.-  um^.  trLicL  Luld 
3tN)  ^lloDs  of  soluIioD.  Silver  plater-  cuiiuHivd  witb  a  pfiut-rfut 
galvanic  battery  are  jilaced  at  Intfrvals  in  ibe  Tai.>-:  Ibcy  l'>nii  ib<: 
iHKiiiivB  elwtrodtBt  and  cortesjKind  in  eiti-nt  of  eurfac.'i-  niilj  tli"- 
articles  ti>  be  coated,  and  face  tbem  ou  luiib  sid<-!-.  Tlit--'-  bttI<'1>'n 
art  a.''  tbe  De^tive  eleftrfides.  and  mv  msju-ndt^  by  f'.]p|'-r  win? 
fnitn  brave  rods  laid  lenfrthwise  orer  tbe  vat"  and  ciiiiiHif]  witli 
tbe  bntlcry.  Tbf  articles  are  prepared  for  platinv  by  belnjr  lir>t 
Ixjiled  in  a  i^iliitlnn  of  potash  to  fret:  them  frost  all  frn-s'^ir;  th*-j 
are  then  quickly  dipi*^  in  red  nilrous-arid  to  reniiiv*-  any  niida 
tbut  niav  have  formed  on  tbe  eurface.  and  aft'-r  tiii^  af^  well 
«B*li<Hl  in  water  to  ri-m'ive  everr  tract-  of  tbe  ariri;  tl;--!'  iiri-  tiii-u 
d'liiK'd  int"  a  solution  of  mercuiy  and  then  wa-.he"!  in  n-a'i.r  au-ain. 
1'lie  effect  of  ibiH  latter  <i{H-nitioD  is  to  make  ilie  him  <ii  ^iiv--r  ad- 
herein'-re  f*«dily.  Tbe  artirles  are  then  »vcli,'be>l  aiid  -■.-i-ii'ImI 
In  the  Eolation,  and  are  left  there  until  a  sulfi'-iei.t  aii."ii.'ti  01  -i^ivr 
he>  been  di-piisited  u|i»n  llieui.  This  amonnt  i-:  l'~-l--'l  l>y  vet  i^'ht. 
If  the  additional  iveiK-bt  is  not  inine<l  within  tbe  esja-in'-d  t<ui>- 
the  article  U  put  in  the  solution  a^in.  Wlitm  linally  lakin  out. 
the  artir-les  are  niliU.il  with  bnisbi-~  r>f  fine  wire  and  '■Vun'-'l  witb 
fine  sand;  they  nrv  then  jmli-lied  on  rt-v.>lvluK  liru-lx-'  wi'li  p-t- 
teii->Ione.  then  wiili  chanioi.>-leHther  and  rouiri'.  Tin-  iin«*»— -  of 
elwtr>-t,'ildint'  Ls  eMx-niialiv  the  same,  witb  the  esc-ptiou  that 
p>Idiss)il<*ti1iiTe<l  r«rKllver. 

Elemental  Spirits. — -Acconling  to  the  yK-cnlinr  lulji-f  of  ilie 
middle  apes,  tbe  elMnentul  spirits  presiUMl  ovit  ibf  Ii.'ir  ■■>'ir- 
ment^"  living  in  and  ruling  tbem.  The  elemeiilal  splriit  ot  lire 
were  called  (Niluinanders.  those  of  water,  Lndinef^;  thi—-  of  air. 
!=ylphK.  and  lli'ee  of  tiie  earth,  (inoines.  I>escriplioDi  iif  each 
w'ill  In-  found  under  their  res|iei:tive  heads. 

Eleusiaian  HysterJea. — Ceres,  tbe  |.'"l'less  of  prain  and  har- 
vests, in  her  wanderinKN  in  search  of  ber  dMujrhter  Krox.rpine, 
wb»  had  beMi  stolen  bv  Plutn,  arrived  at  Kli -usi-^.  and  in  return  for 
some  acts  of  kindne-is,  and  to  i-raumenioraie  her  visit,  she  tnucht 
Triptolemiis  the  u-e  of  com  ou  the  Kbarian  plain,  near  tli-  i-ily, 
and  Instituted  the  ujy>^tic  lites  with  which  her  feMivul  «»••  an- 
nually celebrate<),  and  which  are  known  as  tbe  F.leiisiiii:oi  Myij- 
teries.  Tbe  festival  of  Ceres  consisti-d  ''f  two  parts,  lli--  L'reiiler 
and  letwer  mysteries.  The  less  ini|Hirtant  feasi.  siTviui;  u~  >>  sort 
of  preparation  for  the  f.-reater.  was  held  at  Ajrrw.  r.o  tl,e  [lis.-ius. 
The  celebration  of  tbe  great  mysieries  began  at  £leuta:i  uu  the  15tk 
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day  of  Boodromioiii  the  third  month  of  the  Attic  year,  and  lasted 
over  nine  days.  On  the  first  day  the  neophytes,  already  initiated 
at  the  preparatory  festival,  met  and  were  instructed  in  their  sacred 
duties.  On  the  second  day  they  purified  themselves  by  washing 
in  the  sea.  On  the  third  day  sacrifices,  comprising,  among  other 
things,  the  mullet-fish  and  cakes  made  of  barley  from  the  Hharian 
plain,  were  offered  with  snecial  rites.  The  fourth  day  was  de- 
voted to  the  procession  of  tne  sacred  basket  of  Ceres.  The  fiftb 
day  was  known  as  the  '*  day  of  the  torches,"  and  was  thought  tr, 
symbolize  the  wanderings  of  Ceres  in  quest  of  her  daughter.  'I'lie 
sixth  day,  called  lacchus,  in  honor  of  the  son  of  Ceres,  was  the 
great  day  of  the  feast.  On  that  day  the  statue  of  lacchus  w&s 
borne  in  pomp  along  the  sacred  way  from  the  Ceramicus.  at  Athens, 
to  Eleusis,  where  the  votaries  spent  the  night  and  were  initiated  in 
the  last  mysteries.  Till  this  time  they  had  been  only  mystcB,  but  on 
the  night  of  the  sixth  day  they  were  admitted  into  the  innermost 
sanctuary  of  the  temple,  and  from  being  allowed  to  behold  the 
sacred  things  became  entitled  to  be  call^  epopta,  or,  '*ephori.*' 
i.  e.,  spectators  or  contemplators.  They  were  once  more  purified, 
and  repeated  their  original  oath  of  secrecy  with  an  imposing  and 
awful  ceremonial,  somewhat  resembling,  it  is  believed,  the  forms 
of  modem  freemasonry.  The  festival  was  celebrated  on  the  three 
succeeding  days  with  lesser  ceremonies.  The  eighth  day,  called 
Epiduuria,  was  named  in  honor  of  ^sculapius.  The  mysteries 
were  celebrated  with  the  most  scrupulous  secrecy.  No  initiated 
person  might  re-veal  what  he  had  seen  under  i)ain  of  death,  and 
no  uninitiated  person  could  take  part  in  the  ceremonies,  under  the 
same  penalty.  Initiation  into  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  was  com- 
pulsory on  every  free-bom  Athenian.  During  the  period  of  the 
festival  none  of  those  taking  part  in  it  could  be  seized  or  arrested 
for  any  offense. 

Elgin  Marbles  are  the  most  precious  collection  of  specimens 
of  Greek  art  in  its  purest  state.  They  were  brought  from  (Greece 
by  Thomas,  seventh  Earl  of  Elgin,  and  purchased  from  him  for 
the  British  Museum  by  the  English  Government  in  1816,  for 
£35,000.  They  originally  adorned  certain  buildings  in  the  Acrop- 
olis of  Athens.  They  consist  of  portions  of  the  statues  of 
Theseus  or  Hercules,  Ilissus  or  river-god,  upper  portions  of  the 
torsos  of  Neptune  and  Miner%'a,  Iris,  torso  of  Ocrops,  Ceres  and 
Proserpine,  the  Fates,  heads  of  the  horses  of  Hyperion,  one  of 
the  horses  of  Night,  fifteen  metopes,  executed  in  high  relief, 
representing  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Ijapithse,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  frieze  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  cella.  This  work 
repr(»s(»nts  the  solemn  processiou  to  the  Temple  of  Minerva  during 
the  Panathenaic  festival.  This  exquisite  frieze  occupied,  slab 
after  slab,  a  space  of  524  feet  in  length.  The  remains  of  it  in  the 
British  Museum  on  slabs  and  fragments  of  marble  are  to  the 
extent  of  upward  of  249  feet.  Of  the  statues,  the  Theseus  and 
the  head  of  the  horse  of  Night  are  the  most  perfect,  the  former 
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wanting  rail  v  tlip  lianils  and  fe^  and  part  of  the  nose,  while  even 
tbf  siirfiup  lit  till- iHinr  is  verj-  iillle  injured. 

Emancipstion  io  GrcAt  BriUun. — ^'liu  srrtem  cf  slaferr  wm 
aliiiJj>Li-J  i1iuu).''li<iut  all  (he  Briiisli  CuIodIm  by  act  of  Parliunem 
In  lKj;{,  u-Len  u  bill  wan  j>BSscd  which  frave  frevdom  to  all  i-Ihw^cs 
Hnd  iniii^inniliRd  ilic ir  ownrn  with  an  award  of  JKJ  (XXI-CMJil.  Ac- 
Liirdii^r  ti>  thi><  act.  siaverr  wa."  Vt  cease  ou  Aiiffusi  I .  IStl.  hut  th» 
shivcs  weru  to  wuiiinin'  with  their  former  ()wiiers  an  at'iiri'iilictBi 
for  a  Cfrtain  {iciiod.  TliiKajiprfnticeHhip.  bowever.  did  uiit  wurk 
Hatl^^a('tu^Uv  to  rither  Hide,  and  comph'te  eiiiauciiMiliiiii  toi-k  plait; 
in  \^i*.  In  17H7  the  Huhje'jt  of  the  Kupjirehsion  of  tlie  >-lsv<'  tru.li! 
wiLS  B^'itated  in  l^mdoii  und  rws-ivi-d  the  !-niip..rt  <if  Jlr.  Piit.  Hi- 
Prime  Minister,  and  William  Willjerfon*.  a  n.einUTi.f  f'liriii.. 
nii'nt,  and  in  l?.ll  n  hill  furbiddinc  the  further  im|Hinati-in  i>f 
tiiavcH  wan  offered  bv  \Villier(<>r-e  in  Parliament,  but  was  not 
piLtstHl.  Theconiiuest  iif  the  IlutcL  iiilouit-B  in  .Aiiii-ri'-H  br  lh>i 
Urltlsli  leil  TO  Riich  au  itiiri'a.-^'  13  tlie  Hriti^h  slave-intil"  iliai  in 
Iroi-'i  the  traHic  wa"  forlndilen  in  thecoimn-n^l  c'llouii-'.  m.d  in 
IWKJ  the  frieiiA-i  of  enjBiii'i|«tiiin  iraineil  ^tiil  uiU'tlie:'  -t<>p  l>y  th« 
pa-wiKi- of  an  an  f'Tliiddlrifr  British  siil'jwtr*  t"t-n(.'ai,'i-iiiili(- tra.l- 
and  the  fullowinir  vears  f^eni-nil  abuliliuii  hill  iiiakliiL' nil  "lav.-. 
trade  ltli<inil  aficr  Janiiarv  1.  ItlUS,  was  h(1»i<i>i1  iiv  I'urliaii.eQt. 
Tliis.  however,  did  mt  have  the  deslivd  •-tTe<-l.  a-  Krlti^h  >uhj<-..-:-. 
Mill  cnnllnaed  the  imde  under  the  lia((a  of  hiIk'T  iniiinii-.  Si.  hi 
iKll.  It  was  made  a  felnuy.  jiiinishahle  nith  imjiri-'intiieiit  iit  hurd 
labiir  rir  tfansjinrtatiuiii  and  HaIiKcijn(.-nt  Wxea  ma<le  it  iilrni'v.  i'-  lii- 
punlshi-d  with  tTans|inrtati<in  for  1if«.  From  iLik  thiie  unlil  ihe 
pa.-tsat"'  "f  '111'  Kiiuiiiriiiatioii  bill  the  KUliji-'-t  wa-  "-tiiliiimilv 
prosiil   ulHin   the  altenlK'l)   -if  Parliament.     Slavi-rv-  ■'\|.;...l   ii. 

were  v.]J  ill  the  luiirhel  like  rattle  forexp..nHii<'n.»]i>]  w.-r- ..'.liiiVM 
niHiii  an  men-  i-IiatteN.  tn  lie  bnu^hl  luid  sold  with  thr  laii<i  ii;-i<ii 
wbi.b  Ihev  milini.  In  Scotland,  even  a*  lute  a>  ITmi.  a  imv  iaM. -1 
whieh  comjielleil  colliers,  on  enterini;  a  mine,  to  ]H'r]i>';ii;it  M-rviri< 
there,  the  ri^ht  To  their  laUir  |>aHsinK  with  the  mine  i<<  uii  liiiii-r- 
itor  «r  purL-hn-ier.  and  tlieir  chililn-n  tiein^  in  like  inaiiiier  ultai^he'l 
to  the  mine,  and  torhidden  onder  Mjver«  [leDEiliy  lu  :ie'-k  other 

Emancipation  Produiuition,  Localities  not  Affected  by. — 
The  tmaiici|i>itlaii  rnielaniatiiin.  beint:awariiieaMin'.<li<!  no;  HtWt 
the  vondilion  of  slavery  in  any  jxirtiraw  of  the  rniieil  Siuie-  (i^ii 
in  n-liellInD  Mf.'atni-t  the  tioveninieni:  hence  the  -lave-  hi'i'l  In  i>'r- 

foity-Hirlit  ciiuntifK  which  f"rm  \^'e»T  Virginia,  were  U'l!  fre<.il 
until  the  iML-saL'e  of  the  iliirte<-nth  amendment.  The  iiiriOe".  ex- 
cepted ]u  Iiiiiii'iiHna  W'-ri:  St.  Bernard,  Flaituemine^.  J^ffcrhon.  St. 
John.  St.  (.'barlKK,  t>t.  >TumeM.  Ascension,  Assuinpiiim.  Ti'rre 
Bonne,  Lafoun-he.  St.  Marj-,  St.  Martin,  and  Orli-ans.  iiichidind 
tlie  dtf  of  New  Or '.cans.     The  coantitat  lu  Vir^nia  wuri:  Il«ikelev, 
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Accomack,  Nortliampton,  Elizabeth  City,  York,  Princess  Anne 
and  Norfolk,  including  the  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth. 

Ember-Days  are  days  set  apart  in  the  calendar  of  the  Romish 
and  Episcopal  Churches  for  the  purposes  of  fasting  and  prayer, 
imploring  a  divine  blessing  upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  upon 
the  ordinations  performed  at  that  time.  Wednesday,  Friday  and 
Saturday  in  the  week  following  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  \\Tiit- 
sunday,  the  14th  of  September,  and  the  13th  of  December,  are 
called  ember-days,  and  the  weeks  in  which  they  occur  are  called 
ember- weeks. 

Emery  is  found,  upon  analysis,  to  be  composed  of  alumina, 
oxide  of  iron,  and  silica  with  a  little  lime.  It  is  a  dull,  opaque 
substance,  sometimes  of  a  grayish-black,  sometimes  of  a  bluish 
color,  and  it  is  prepared,  for  use  by  crushing  the  lumps  in  a  stamp- 
mill,  and  then  passing  the  powder  through  sieves  of  different  de- 
grees of  fineness.  For  the  most  delicate  uses  of  opticians  the 
powder  is  graded  by  the  process  known  to  chemists  as  elutriation. 
Kmery  was  for  a  long  time  brought  from  the  Island  of  Naxos,  in 
the  (irecian  Archipelago.  The  (ireek  Government  granted  a  mo- 
nopoly of  its  trade  to  an  Ekiglish  merchant.  In  1847  Dr.  J.  l^w- 
renre  Smith,  an  American  explorer  in  the  employ  of  the  Turkish 
Government,  found  deposits  of  the  mineral  at  various  points  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  monopoly  was  destroyed  and  the  price  low- 
ered. Deposits  of  emery  have  since  been  found  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  Ural  Mountains,  in  Australia,  and  in  North  Carolina,  (Georgia 
and  Mrmtuna.  The  supply  from  these  deposits  is  too  small,  how- 
ever, to  compete  with  that  which  is  brought  from  Turkey  and 
Naxos. 

English  Crown  Jewels. — The  present  collection  of  crown 
jewels  of  England  consists  of  the  crown  made  for  C*harles  II,  the 
crown  made  for  the  Queen  of  James  II  and  his  ivory  scepter,  the 
crown  made  for  (George  IV,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  that  of  the  late 
Prince  Consort;  also  the  crown  made  for  the  coronation  of  Queen 
Virtoriu.  which  contains  gems  valued  at  $600,000,  numerous  ar- 
ticles of  gold  and  silver  studded  with  gems,  the  royal  spurs, 
swords,  bracelets,  the  basin  in  which  all  myal  infants  are  chris- 
tened, and  the  siXHins  and  cups  with  which  they  are  fed.  The 
most  celebrated  and  remarkable  diamond  in  the  collection  is 
known  as  the  Kch-i-noor,  or  Mountain  of  Light,  which  weighed, 
aft<*r  rutting.  106  carats.  This  stone  once  belonged  to  Runjee 
Sin^^li.  the  ruler  of  Lahore,  India,  but  on  the  annexation  of  the 
Punjab  in  1S49  was  surrendered  to  the  British  Government.  The 
collection  also  contains  a  ruby  diamond  that  was  worn  by  the 
Black  Prince,  and  numbers  of  other  precious  stones.  With  very 
few  exc(»ptions  all  the  articles  in  the  present  collection  are  of  com- 
parutively  modern  date,  as  during  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth 
the  royal  regalia  was  sold.  The  crown  jewels  are  kept  in  an  im- 
mense glass  case  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  are  on  exhibition  to 
visitors. 
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SreeervMl  in  a  rilo.  A  sllo  is  a  cistern  or 
t  on  the  bottom  and  sides,  with  an  opi^n 
top,  conatracted  of  masonry  or  concrete.  It  niuj  Iw  w|uan.'.  fh;- 
lanpilar,  round  or  oval  iu  shape,  witli  iierpendieular  m>\vn.  Ciini, 
Hurg'ho,  rye,  oatr>,  millet,  clover,  and  all  the  fjaa^ea  are  tak*!-n  di- 
rertly  from  the  fieldB,  run  tlirc)ut'h  a  cutter  whii'h  cuts  thi'w  into 
pieces  ](vs  tlian  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  tram|iU-<l  down  h>1- 
idly  in  the  silo  and  subjected  to  lieavy  anil  continiiiiii.-<  pressiur^. 
The  fodder  thus  treat«d  rKainn  all  Its  natural  julcea,  and  in  umA 
tor  feeding  stock  during  ihe  winter. 

Escuriftl  iH  a  famoiiti  inoDHMtt-rj-  of  New  Castile,  situated  thirty 
mili^  northwest  of  Mailrid,  Spain.  It  was  built,  wi  it  Is  Kaid,  in 
fultilhnent  of  a  vow  made  liy  Phili|i  II  durinr  the  battle  of  Ki. 
Qiientin.  On  that  ocea«ion  he  implored  the  aicl  of  Kt.  Lorcniui.  on 
whose  day  I  August  10.  l-lTiTl  tlie  iMItlc  vk*  fiiuftht,  and  vowi'ilihnt 
should  victory  be  granti^d  him  he  would  deilit-ate  a  luimiLsifri'  to 
the  saint.  The  EMurial  ix  built  Id  the  fiinii  of  a  gridiron,  in  ullu- 
aion  to  the  inntrunient  of  St.  liorenzo'H  martyrdom,  and  fonnh  a 
huge  rectangular  )«rallplogTaiii.  744  feet  friHii  north  to  luiulh  anil 
nw)  feet  from  east  to  wchI.  and  divided  into  long  courtn,  which  in- 
dicato  the  interstices  of  the  burs.  Towers  at  each  aiigli'  nf  thin 
panillelognim  repreN^nt  the  feet  of  the  griiUron. which  Is  kupikmiI 
tn  1)0  lying  upside  down;  anil  from  the  center  of  one  of  the>ldesa 
rangK  of  buildings  abut,  fonninK  the  royal  retudenci-  imd  n-pn'- 
seullng  the  handle.  The  IC.'^uriBl  wu.s  liegun  in  irrfiS  unil  liiiiz-lu'd 
In  13)M.  and  waa  inli^nded  to  serve  as  a  {mlao'.  itiausoii'uni  iiml 
monasterv.  It  has  a  Hplendid  chapel,  liuiil  in  gem'ml  imiiiitioii  of 
St.  Peter's  at  Kome.with  three  naves,  .120  feet  long  und  mw  tVet  in 
height  to  the  top  of  llie  cupola.  The  pniitJuiin  or  myal  t'>nil>, 
fr'im  a  design  aft*rthe  Koman  jwntheon.  Ik  a  iiiBgiijli.-i'ntlv  ih-i'.i. 
rated  octagonal  chamber.  'M  feet  in  diameter  by  3»  fii't  high,  in 
the  eight  sides  of  which  are  numurouN  black  niHrlite  SHnnipliiuri. 
Kings  onlv  and  the  mothers  rif  kings  are  hiirieil  li>-re.  Ii  Is  sliniil 
that  the  Rscurial  has  IJ.IMW  Amn  ami  1I.(«MI  windows,  nn.l  ll.at 
its  cost  was  6,000.0(Kt  diicai.s.  Its  library,  previous  to  WK*.  when 
the  Escurial  wbh  sacked  by  the  French,  containeil  3l>.<HHi  prinii-d 
and  4,300  manuscript  volumes,  chielly  ireasari's  of  Anili]i.  liu-ni- 
tare.  These  were  sent  to  .Madrid  at  the  time  refemvl  to.and  u[Hin 
their  return  it  was  found  that  ueariy  ono-thir>i  of  them  liiul  bi-.'n 
lost.  The  buildings  were  seriously  dan  iugt:d  byline  in  "if^li.  'J'lix 
correct  name  of  the  Escurial  is  El  rail  Mt-i  <h'  iyiii  Liniizu  d  ital 
dtl  E»rMriat. 

Etchiae,  Alt  of.— Ahont  the  middle  of  the  fifleenth  cinlury 
Tomaso  t^niguerra,  a  Florentine,  introduced  th«  art  of  H<*liiiig. 
In  Uermany,  Italy  and  France  its  value  met  with  pmmol  ri-'ogiii- 
tion.  but  it  was  not  carriu<l  to  a  stale  of  perfiu'tiou  till  liit>-r  ttme.'i. 
It  wad  at  first  regarded  a.v  an  indusirtul  art.  but  it  sunn  grew  lo 
have  a  higher  value,  repfslucing  in  graceful  frt^doiii  nml  |iri- 
eluoD  of  touch  the  very  feeling  of  the  ortisl.     The  lirft  sirp  In 
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etching  is  to  cover  the  plate  with  a  composition  of  wax,  asphaltum, 

fum-mastic,  resin,  etc.,  dissolved  by  heat.  An  outline  of  the 
esign,  made  on  paper  in  pencil  or  red  chalk,  is  then  "trans- 
ferred" to  the  surface  of  this  composition  by  being  passed 
through  a  press.  The  subject  is  then  drawn  on  the  ground  with 
the  etching- point,  which  cuts  through  it  and  exposes  the  copper. 
Etching-points  or  needles  resemble  large  sewing-needles  short- 
ened and  fixed  into  handles  four  or  five  inches  long.  Some  are 
made  oval,  to  produce  broader  lines.  A  rim  of  wax  being  ]>ut 
around  the  plate,  acid  is  poured  on,  and  corrodes  the  copper  not 
protected  by  the  g^und.  If  the  acid  is  found  not  to  have  acted 
sufficiently,  it  may  be  applied  again  to  the  whole  design,  or  only 
to  portions  of  it,  by  stopping  up,  with  a  mixture  of  lampblack  and 
Venice  turpentine,  applied  with  a  camel's-hair  pencil,  what  has 
been  sutficiently  bitten-in.  When  a  series  of  parallel  lines  are 
wanted,  as  in  backgrounds,  etc.,  an  ingenious  machine  called  a 
ruler  is  employed,  the  accuracy  of  whose  operation  is  exceeding 
perfect.  This  is  made  to  act  on  the  etching-ground  by  a  point  or 
diamond  connected  with  the  apparatus,  and  the  tracings  are  bit  in 
with  aqua  fortU  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  art  of  etching  was 
popularized  by  Sandro  Botticello,  who  embellished  an  edition  of 
**  Dante"  with  etching  illustrations  alK)ut  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  great  (lerinan  etchers  of  that  time  were  Shoengauer, 
Bechellin  and  Wohlgemuth,  and  the  Italian  representatives  were 
Bacio  Baldini,  Pollajuoli  and  Montegna.  In  the  succeeding 
century  (ioltzius  and  others  reproduced  the  works  of  the  old 
masters,  through  etehing,  with  wonderful  mobility.  Toward  the 
latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  art  was  carrieil  to  a  high 
degree  of  ])erfe('tion  by  I^e  Bas  and  by  the  Spanish  s<*h(M)l.  Then, 
for  a  time,  the  art  declined,  its  place  IwMng  taken  by  steel-engniv- 
ing,  which  in  turn  gave  way  to  the  chroino.  and  that  to  the  litho- 
grai)h.  The  revival  of  the  art  in  England  is  largely  due  to 
Philip  CJilbert  llainertcm.  At  that  time  Seymour  Haden  was  the 
leading  et^'her  in  England,  as  was  Count  de  Oravesande  in 
France.  Whistler,  the  eccentric  American,  is  now  one  of  the 
leading  lights  in  the  art  in  England,  and  Hamilton  Hamilton  is 
probably  the  most  popular  etcher  in  America.  Among  the  greatest 
of  modern  etchers  are  Salonne,  Couteau,  Waltner,  Kajon,  De 
Baines  and  Km^pping. 

Ethiopia,  Ancient. — Very  little  is  known  concerning  the  peo- 
ple of  ancient  Ethiopia,  their  customs  and  laws;  but  the  inscrip- 
tions on  temples  and  tombs  in  their  country  strongly  resemble 
those  of  the  Egyptians,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  manners,  re- 
ligion, etc..  of  the  two  nations  had  many  points  of  agreement. 
The  country  is  supposed  to  have  contained  great  wealth,  as  within 
its  limits  have  l>een  discovere<l  the  ruins  of  large  cities  and  archi- 
tectural m(miiments  which  are  not  surpasseil  by  those  of  fpiwr 
Egypt.  .Vncient  Ethiopia  included  modem  Nubia,  Sennaar  and 
Abyssinia,  together  with  as  much  of  the  country  west  of  the  Wlbite 
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Nile  as  wu  then  IkbtUble  and  iotiAbited.    The  Abj^s^uUns  ua 
bfliered  to  be  descendants  of  the  ancient  race  ol  Ethtopisns. 

Enropean  Cathedrals, — Among  the  most  noted  mid  lua^lScent 
ratbedrals  id  Europe  are  St.  I'eters,  in  Koine;  Ibe  Cathedral  of 
Cologne,  and  that  ni  Milan;  lijt.  Mark's,  in  Venice;  WextinlnBter 
and  Saulflbuiy,  in  England;  Konen  and  2sotre  DajnE<,  in  France; 
Seville  and  ^rasburg.  in  tJpUn  and  Oerman;  rcap^ctivel;.  Bt. 
Paul'H.  in  London,  though  arcltltectu rally  mncb  inferior  to  the 
■)Cher«,  iuyet  so  noted  as  to  deserve  a  brief  deacription.  It  is  built 
Id  thcfoniiofacroHB,  SUfeet  lung  and  287  feet  wide.  The  cost  of 
the  whole  baildiu|ir.  which  is  of  Portland  stone,  was  nearly  $4.- 
UUO.OOO.  being  tlie  proceeds  of  a  tax  on  the  coat  brought  into  tbe 
port  of  liondon  during  itn  ert-ction.  The  edifice  was  Duilt  under 
the  direction  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  was  thirtr-five  f  eaiH  ui 
t-oursc  of  erection,  and  was  commenced  and  tinislied  under  the 
RBlne  bishop,  the  same  architect  and  the  same  mason.  The  great 
Ix'll  of  tbi:*  cattiiHlrat  is  only  tiilled  on  the  occasiuu  of  a  death  in 
the  royal  rainitf.  St.  I'uter's,  at  Rome,  was  commenced  about  tbe 
year  15IIS  by  Julius  II  under  the  direction  of  Bramantl.  but  the 
present  f'Tii)  of  the  liasillca  is  due  almost  entirely  to  Michael  As- 
gelo.  Thi^  inli-ri'ir  in  RIS  feet  in  length,  the  height  of  the  nave 
Vfi  1-2  feet:  tbel-.i(tth.ittbe  tnini*irtiiiH44«l-2teet;  the  interior 
diameter  of  the  dome  Is  139  feet,  tbe  exterior  193  1-2.  The  coIod- 
nades  around  the  piazza  incloHe  a  sgioce  TfJT  feet  in  diameter,  and 


Tlif  hvighth  fniiii  the  pavement  to  the  top  of  the  ci 
Till'  Coliiglie  cathedral  is  <mc  of  the  nolilext  s|iecii 
ari^hitecliire  in  Eun>|ic.  It  is  said  In  have  bad  it»  origin  in  on 
eriTtion  bv  An'bbisboplliidebolil.  iliirliigthe  rel|;n  of  Cbarteiuagne, 
in  fU.  Frederic  the  Hed-bearded  bestowed  upon  it,  in  1102.  [he 
iHines  of  the  three  holy  kings,  which  be  took  tmui  Milan,  and  Ibis 
gift  contributed  greatly  to  the  increase  of  its  importance,  Tbe 
iHincH  are  retained  as  precious  relics  to  this  day,  but  tbe  old  struc- 
ture was  bumeil  in  l£*j.  According  to  some  accounts  the  present 
calbedral  wa.s  beguo  in  the  same  year,  bntothers  fix  the  date  of  i(.s 
commencement  in  12iO-'75.  To  whom  tbe  design  of  this  noble 
building  is  to  be  ancribed  is  uncertain.  The  work  was  carried  on, 
Hometimes  more  actively,  Bomctinies  more  slowly,  till  the  era  of 
the  Hefonnatiiin,  wbun  it  was  t-uspended;  and  during  the  sul>Ke- 
quent  centuries  not  on!?  was  DorliiiiE  done  to  advance  it,  hut  what 
had  been  already  executed  was  not  kept  in  repair.  In  tbe  begin- 
ning of  tbe  present  centnrv,  however,  attention  was  directed  to  its 
nnrivaled  beauties,  and  tbe  necessary  fund.s  lo  repair  and  complete 
It  aceoniing  to  the  original  designs  were  raised.  The  body  of  the 
church  meanures  ■'JUO  feet  in  length  and  230  feet  in  breadth;  the 
toweiH  are  above  50U  feet  high.    Since  1(123  (4,GOO,000  havo  been 
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expended  on  the  building;  the  total  cost  of  the  whole  is  estimated 
at  $10,000,000.  The  cathedral  at  Milan  is  also  of  Gothic  archi< 
tecture.  but  the  facade  is  marred  by  classic  doors  and  windows, 
and  the  altars  within  are  in  the  same  style.  The  edifice  is  nearly 
500  feet  long  and  250  feet  wide  through  the  transepts,  and  the 
height  of  the  nave  is  about  150  feet.  The  central  spire  is  more 
than  850  feet  high.  The  throng  of  statues  (some  4,500  in  all)  and 
the  many  pinnacles  are  marked  features  of  the  exterior.  [See  8t, 
Sopia  for  a  description  of  the  famous  church  of  that  name  in  Con- 
stantinople.] 

European  Railways. — ^The  railways  in  most  European  coun- 
tries are  partially  under  the  control  of  the  Government.  In 
Great  Britain  they  are  managed  by  private  corporations,  subject, 
however,  to  inspection  at  stated  intervals  by  an  officer  appointed 
by  the  Government.  In  Switzerland  they  are  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  private  companies,  except  one  which  is  owned  by  the 
canton  of  Berne.  Those  in  Spain  and  Portugal  have  all,  or 
nearly  all,  been  built  by  private  companies,  aided  by  the  Govern- 
ment. In  France  the  railroad  system  is  largely  under  the  control 
of  six  great  companies.  In  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Denmark, 
Germany,  Italy,  Holland,  Russia,  Sw^en,  Norway  and  other 
countries  of  lesser  importance,  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  their 
railway  system  is  under  the  control  of  the  Government. 

Evolution  Theory,  The. — Ancient  writers  occasionally  seemed 
to  have  a  glimmering  knowledge  of  the  fact  of  progress  in  nature, 
but  as  a  theory  *'  evolution  "  belongs  to  the  enlightenment  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
Leibnitz  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  earth  was  once  in  a  fluid 
condition,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  Kant 
definitely  propounded  the  nebular  hypothesis,  which  was  enlarged 
as  a  theory  by  the  Herschels.  About  1750  the  transmutation  of 
species  among  animals  was  suggested  by  Buffon,  and  other 
writers  followed  out  the  idea.  The  eccentric  Lord  Monbod4o  was 
the  first  to  suggest  tht  possible  descent  of  man  from  the  ape, 
alx)ut  1774.  The  evolution  theory  declares  the  universe  as  it  now 
exists  to  be  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  changes,  which  were  so 
far  related  to  each  other  as  to  form  a  series  of  g^wths  analogous 
to  the  evolving  parts  of  a  growing  organism.  Herbert  Spenc«r 
defines  evolution  as  a  progress  from  the  homogeneous  to  the 
heterogeneous;  from  general  to  special;  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex  elements  of  life;  and  it  is  believed  that  this  process  can 
be  traced  in  the  formation  of  worlds  In  space,  in  the  multiplica- 
tion of  ty])es  and  s]x*cies  among  animals  and  plants,  in  the  origin 
and  changes  of  lan^ruage  and  literature  and  the  arts,  and  also  in 
all  the  changes  of  human  institutions  and  society.  Asserting  the 
general  fact  of  progress  in  nature,  the  evolution  theory  shows  that 
the  method  of  this  progress  has  been  (1)  by  the  multiplications  of 
organs  and  functions;  (2)  acx^ording  to  a  definite  unity  of  plan, 
although  with  (8)  the  intervention  of  transitional  forn|B,  md  (4) 
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vitli  modifications  dependent  upon  surrounding  conditions.  The 
t^-<)  crreat  apostles  of  the  evolution  theory  were  Charles  Darwin 
and  Herbert  Spencer.  The  latter  be^an  his  first  great  work,  the 
*•  First  Principles  of  Philosophy,"  showing  the  application  of 
evolution  in  the  facts  of  life,  in  1852.  In  1859  appeared  Darwin's 
"Origin  of  Species."  The  hypothesis  of  the  latter  was  that 
different  species  originated  in  spontaneous  variation,  and  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  through  natural  selection  and  the  struggle  for 
existence.  This  theory  was  further  elaborated  and  applied  by 
Spencer,  Darwin,  Huxley,  and  »ther  writers  in  Europe  and 
America;  and  though,  toAlay,  oy  no  means  all  the  ideas  upheld  by 
these  early  advc^cates  of  the  theorv  are  still  accepted,  still  evolu- 
tion as  a  principle  is  now  acknowledged  by  nearly  all  scientists. 
It  is  taken  to  be  an  established  fact  m  nature— a  valid  induction 
from  man's  knowledge  of  natural  order. 

Exchequer,  Court  ol^  is  an  ancient  Conrt  of  Record  in  Eng- 
land, instituted  by  William  the  Conqueror  as  a  branch  of  the 
Aula  Regia,  or  great  council  of  the  nation.  A  separate  and  inde- 
pendent jurisdiction  was  given  to  it  by  Edward  I,  tne  special  func- 
tions thus  assigned  being  to  order  the  revenues  of  the  Cro\%^, 
and  to  recover  the  King's  debts  and  duties.  The  court  was  then 
denominated  the  Scaccarium\  Exchequer — a  word  derived  from 
seactm,  or  seaceum,  a  chess-board;  and  it  was  so  called  from  the 
checked  cloth  laid  upon  the  table  in  the  Exchequer  chamber,  and 
upon  which,  when  certain  of  the  King's  accounts  were  made  up, 
the  sums  were  marked  and  scored  with  counters.  The  judges  of 
the  Exchequer  consisted  originally  of  the  Lord  Treasurer,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  puisne  judges.  These  last 
were  called  Barons  of  the  Exchequer.  This  court  is  now  merged 
in  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  The  office  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  modem  times  is.  strictly  speaking,  that  of  under- 
troasurer,  the  office  of  Ix>rd  High  Treasurer  being  now  vested  in 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury. 

Expeditions,  Arctic,  American. — The  first  American  expedition 
to  the  Arctic  regions  was  made  in  1850,  when  the  ships  Advance 
and  Rescue  started  in  search  of  the  lost  explorer  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin and  hLs  party.  In  October  of  the  following  year,  after  an  ab- 
H-nce  of  nineteen  months,  they  returned,  having  discovered  only 
supposed  traces  of  the  objects  of  their  search,  and  leaving  in  en- 
tire unrtrtainty  their  actual  fate.  The  second  American  expedi- 
tion, having  for  its  object  the  same  humane  purpose,  was 
due  in  a  great  measure  to  Dr.  Kane,  and  was  made  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Navy  Department,  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  the 
<ic<>graphical  Society  of  New  York,  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  and  other  scientific  associations.  The  ship  Advance 
left  New  York  May  30,  1853,  on  her  second  expedition,  and  two 
winters  were  spent  in  the  Arctic  regions  by  this  party,  who 
reached  latitude  80  degrees  56  minutes  nrrth;  but  their  efforts 
were  entirely  fruitless  so  far  as  ascertaining  any  iiifonOAtiOD  re- 
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garding  the  fate  of  Franklin.  In  1855  the  Vincennes,  Commander 
John  Kodgers,  reached  latitude  72  degrees  5  minutes  north.  In 
1860  the  George  Henry.  Commander  Charles  F.  Hall,  reached  Fro 
bisher  Bay,  latitude  62  degrees  north;  and  in  the  same  year  a 
party  from  the  ship  United  States,  Commander  I.  I.  Ilayt^s,  reached 
by  siedge  latitude  81  degrees  85  minutes  north.  During  1864- '69 
the  Montlcello,  Commander  Charles  F.  Ilall,  reached  King  Will- 
iam's Land;  and  in  1871  the  Polaris,  under  the  same  connuander, 
reached  latitude  82  degrees  16  minutes  north.  The  next  exi)edi- 
tion  of  particular  importance  was  that  of  the  Jeannette,  Com- 
mander Lieutenant  De  Long,  1879-*81.  This  unfortunate  vessel 
was  crushed  June  13,  1881,  in  latitude  77  degrees  14  minutes  57 
seconds  north.  In  1880  the  Corwin,  Commander  Captain  C.  L. 
Hooper,  who  had  sailed  for  the  relief  of  the  Jeannette.  reached 
Wrangell  Land;  and  in  the  same  year  the  Kodgers,  (^ommander 
Lieutenant  R.  M.  Berry,  reached  latitude  73  degrees  28  minutes 
north.  The  (ireely  expetlition  of  1881  reached  the  highe.st  lati- 
tude yet  attained — 83  degrees  24  1-2  minutes  north;  and  the 
island  there  found  was  named  Lockwood  Island,  in  honor  of  lieu- 
tenant Lockwood,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  exploring  party. 

Fabian  Policy. — The  policy  of  wearing  out  the  enemy  in  war 
by  delays,  misleading  movements. -feints  of  attack,  etc,  while 
avoiding  o]>en  battle,  is  called  the  '*  Fabian  policy  "  fnnn  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance:  Fabius  Maximus  was  a  Homan  General  in 
the  second  Punic  War.  Having  Ixien  appointed  just  after  the 
Roman  annv  had  suffered  severe  defeat  at  Lake  Thrasvmene,  he 
j)erceived  that  his  disheartened  tr(M)ps  and  bands  of  raw  recruits 
could  not  opjMJse  successfully  a  trained  army  flushed  with  victory 
and  led  by  their  great  commander,  Hannibal.  He  therefore 
avoided  pitched  battles,  moved  his  camp  from  highland  to  high- 
land, and  tired  out  the  enemy  with  nuirches  and  counter-marches. 
This  he  continual  until  thwarted  in  his  calculations  by  the  im- 
patience of  the  Homan  Senate. 

Fakir  is  a  member  of  an  order  of  mendicants  and  ])enitents  in 
India  and  the  neighboring  countries.  The  word  is  also  used  for 
Moslem  priests  and  dervishes  in  Persia  and  Turkey.  Originally 
the  fakirs  were  not  only  pious  men,  but  <K'casionally  saints, 
workers  of  miracles,  and  healers  of  all  ills;  but  the  ready  worship 
accorded  them  by  the  peoj)le  attracted  to  their  ranks,  at  a  very 
early  date,  many  whose  motives  were  anything  but  pure,  and  who, 
under  a  garb  of  humility  and  mendicity,  collected  fabulous  treas- 
ures. The  ])resent  number  .of  fakirs  is  said  to  exceed  8,000,000. 
They  live  either  separately,  as  hennits  or  solitary  mendicants,  or 
unite  in  large  gangs,  carrying  arms  and  a  banner,  beating  drums 
and  sounding  horns  as  they  approach  a  town  or  village.  Their 
ai)pearance  is  disgusting  in  the  extreme.  They  are  said  to  go 
nakeil,  lx*smeared  with  the  dung  of  the  holy  animal,  the  cow. 
Some  bedeck  themselves  with  the  skins  of  serpents,  some  with 
human  bones;  others  array  themselves  in  the   garb  of  women. 
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Their  fearful  shrieks  and  the  hideous  mllings  of  their  eves  adi)  to 
tlie  dixgust  of  thvlr  s|>ponrsnce.  The  height  to  which  self- 
torture  is  fTeqaenllv  lurricd  liy  tbe»e  wretched  fanstics,  and  of 
which  we  meet  witli  si^iis  f  ven  so  far  Iwck  na  the  ItHiiiaynna, 
where  a  penitent  is  deeenliul  as  lierpetuallv  [.jtliug  ivilh  ii]>niiKMl 
Hniia  between  four  (ires,  thttsun  funiiing  tlii;  tifth.  is  H(ia|>iiulliiig 
that  hDiiiBU  nutun:  shrinks  from  the  mere  dcscrlptioti.  Tlie 
(>ri|ri>i  of  fakirism  ia  I'lrt  in  mythical  darkness.  The  word  fakir 
Is  derived  from  the  AxaMii:  fnkhar,  |HH)r. 

Falcanrr  is  of  veiy  aiK-ient  origin,  ami  has  been  tracttl  hack, 
ns  an  tlaj<terti  sport,  to  a  jieritid  anterior  to  the  Christian  era.  la 
Itrititin  it  aeems  Ui  have  l)een  followed  UitifK  the  tiiiiu  of  the 
heptarchT:  and  in  the  cel(.-brHt*'il  Uareux  Tapextrv.  Harold  is 
flfiared  with  a  hawk  upon  his  hand.  It  seems,  however,  to  have 
liven  ptBctieed  in  i^aiitern  eounlriesand  central  EurojH:  tou^  iH'fore  It 
berunu'  cNtahlished  in  tireat  Britain.  But  after  the  N'lniiun  Con- 
t(i«">l  It  took  rapid  strides  iu  thul  eonntt^,  b«^ng  much  iiidiil;.n-il  in 
liy  kings,  nobles  and  ladies;  and  in  tluniu  dnys  tlie  miik  of  an 
individual  wa«  indicated  by  the  ])artii-uiar  M)<eciei(  of  hawk  i-ariied 
ujiim  his  wrist.  Thus,  on  earl  carrieil  a  ]ien-grm«  faliiut.  The 
Npurt  declined  ramewliat  in  the  Herenteenlh  ceutiirj'  but  n'viviil 
In thoeigMcNfntb  century:  l>nt  with  lliu  introiluction  of  rnuliii).'- 
XAvirn  and  the  art  of  Hhooting  on  iliu  wjug  it  uent  i-utiii'iy  out  of 
fashion  in  England.  The  hawks  wi-re  tiiiiiiitl  to  iiLouiit  iinil  ptir- 
>uo  game  and  bring  It  tJi  their  Miasters  or  niistrcsM-s,  ■.'•iiiiio;^'  mid 
giiinir  at  the  call  of  the  larti^r  with  marvelous  diwility.  They  Hi're 
ti'ii.'lii.il  out  with  gay  hiKxIs,  anil  held,  uulil  onlenii  to  iiursiu*  tlie 
"i|iiariy"  or  ganitt,  hy  lealhem  Hlnijis  faxti-neil  with  riii^  of 
l-'utlier  around  «ach  leg,  just  uliove  the  tuhiiiK,  and  pllhi'ii  cori|.-< 
'ullfd  "jesses."  To  each  of  theso  leather  slra|»<,  or  ■■iHivelK," 
was  attai'luil  a  muuII  bell,  shais-d  in  most  cnscs  like  tho  inTirlv- 
cI'M-d  tih'igh.liells  of  the  jiri'seDt  day.  In  India,  l>i-r>>n  uxd  i>lli^r 
•■u-itiTU  OHintries  falnmry  is  still  j)ractieeil,  the  mfiliinls  tlu'n) 
n-i-d  Iwiog,  f or  thH  luusi  ])art,  ni^rlyeiinilnrto  thosvuf  (Ireiit 

-The  larg*wt  oud  fnirtesf  paH-j^ngci-liini. 

,e  lately con>s(ruetf<l  bvthe  Kh.»h<  Mand 
I,iironiotivo  Works  for  thu  New  Vork.  I'rovideiire  unci  It.'st.in 
ituilniaii  Company.  The  main  driving- wheek  are  six  fi'i't  in  ili- 
aiiiKlcr  and  wl  but  seven  feel  hii  indiesapart.  This  iirriiigi'UM'ni 
iiiuki-s  the  engine  run  easily  <iu  curves.  The  eylimlers  arn  eiftlil. 
•fn  inclies  in  diameter,  with  twenty-fuur-inch  Kinike.  I'he  Ixillrr 
is  lifty.four  fnelu-s  in  dianiefer  at  the  Miioke-siack,  with  a  wagon 
toji.  It  extends  to  thu  very  end  of  the  call,  an<l  necessitateH  the 
■  li'vation  of  the  engineer's  st«t  to  a  height  fur  aliuve  the  lin^- 
iloor.  Tlie  fire  mjuires  thnni  tons  of  c<>al  before  thtt  rngine 
puIlK  ont  of  thernund-huHse  to  nmkv  hi'r  trigis.  and  Tour  tons  lire 
rurrii-d  on  the  tender.  The  tank  nf  the  hitler  will  hold  4.UIHI 
gallons  of  wuer,  and  the  totul  weight  of  the  engine  iirojiur  is 
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93,000  to  95.000  pounds.  The  weight  on  the  driving-wheels  is 
06,000  pounds.  The  engine  looks  to  be  enormously  high,  as  it 
sets  well  up  in  the  air,  and  the  short  smoke-stack  adds  to  the  ap- 
parent height.  Everything  about  her  is  steel.  There  is  not  a 
particle  of  brass  or  bright  work.  She  makes  the  run  from  Provi- 
dence to  (Proton,  Conn.,  a  distance  of  62.5  miles,  including  a  dead 
stop  at  Mystic  draw-bridge,  as  required  by  the  statute  of  Con- 
necticut, in  just  62.5  minutes,  pulling  at  the  same  time  eight  cars, 
four  of  which  are  Pullmans. 

Fates,  The. — In  Grecian  mythology  the  Pare®  or  Fates  were 
three  women,  the  daughters  of  Night,  who  had  control  over  the 
universe  and  particularly  over  human  destinies,  presided  over 
all  great  events  in  the  lives  of  men,  and  executed  the  decrees  of 
Nature.  Or,  to  speak  more  properly,  they  personified  the  decrees 
of  Nature;  for,  aca)rding  to  the  poets,  even  the  **  immortal  gods," 
and  the  "  cloud-compelling,  mighty  Jove  "  himself,  were  unable 
to  disobey  or  set  aside  a  decree  of  the  Fates — Clotho,  the  spinner 
of  the  thread  of  life;  Lachesis,  who  determines  the  lot  of  life; 
and  Atropos,  who  presides  over  death.  They  were  usually  repre- 
sented us  young  women  of  serious  aspect — Clotho  with  a  spindle, 
liflchesis  pointing  with  a  staff  to  the  horoscope  of  man  on  a  globe, 
Atr()i)os  with  a  ])air  of  scalt^s,  or  sun-dial,  or  an  instrument  to  cut 
the  threml  of  life.  In  the  oldest  representations  of  them,  how- 
ever, they  a]>pear  as  matrons,  with  staffs  or  scepters.  Places 
were  c(Hisecrated  to  them  throughout  all  Greece,  at  Corinth, 
Si»uita,  Thebes,  Olym])ia,  etc. 

Feast  of  Asses  was  a  ceremonial  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Cliurch  during  the  middle  ages  which  was  ])eculiar  to  Rouen 
and  a  few  other  French  cities.  The  event  which  it  com- 
incni(>nit(^d  was  the  flight  of  tho  Virgin  and  her  child  into  Egypt. 
A  young  woman  bearing  an  infant  was  seated  upon  an  ass.  Re- 
hind  her  inarched  tho  bishops  and  clergy  in  solemn  procession  to 
the  <uthedral,  where  s<»rvices  were  held  in  honor  of  thebe&st  that 
hud  aided  in  that  jH^rilous  flight  *•  in  the  reign  of  King  llerod." 
Tliis  jierforniance  occurred  at  about  Christmas-time  at  Rouen;  in 
other  cities  it  was  in  June.  Finally  it  came  to  be  so  offensive  to 
the  lu'tter  cla»4ses  in  the  Church  that  it  was  entirely  suppressed  by 
the  Council  of  Basle  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Feast  of  Fools. — This  grotesque  masquerade  survived  the  pa- 
gan creed  which  gave  it  birth,  and  not  only  kept  its  place  among 
tlie  Christians,  but,  in  the  fac«  of  solemn  anathemas  of  fathers 
and  councils,  found  its  way  into  the  ceremonials  of  the  Christian 
(  hurch.  It  was  called  at  different  times  and  places  by  many  dif- 
fen'nt  names,  but  has  latterly  come  to  be  best  Known  as  the  Feast 
of  Fools.  TIjo  circumstances  of  the  observance  were  almost  in- 
linitely  varied,  but  it  was  everywhere  marked  by  the  same  spirit 
of  l)rou<l.  boisterous  drollery,  and  coarse  but  not  ill-natured  cari- 
cature. The  donkey  i)layed  a  frequent  jMirt  in  the  pageant  fSit* 
Fi  ast  of  A (fiscif.  ]    In  every  instance  there  ww  more  or  less  attempt 
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at  dmnatie  TepreMmtation.  tlia  tlieulvr  beiug;  j^i^t-nitlT  llic  ctiii'r 
cbnrcb  of  tlio  plncv.  anii  the  wordK  nnd  OLttnu^  uf  iht  ilniiuu  li>'- 
lag  onluKd  lo'  tbi;  Itook  uf  C'erciuoDii^.  The  i-liief  |HiiiiI  or  tin- 
furct.-.  when  uii  aim  ysaa  not  bniaf^Lt  on  the  Mtafn-.  la)*  in  tlic  m'I<-c- 
tioD  uf  a  mock  po[]«.  ptilrian^li.  cariUuttl.  aifhlfiHUUp,  hiiihop  or 
abbot.  TLtM!  uiiiiiic  (li({uitari«<  took  hucIi  lilli-s  ax  "J'o|h-  uf 
Poobi."  "  Archbiuhoji  of  Ihilli^,"  "L'anliual  of  NiiiiiNkullti." 
"  Bi)v  K^op.  "  "  Patrian-h  of  Sots,"  ■'  Ablnit  of  rim-n-iiii."  iiixl 
the  like.  Uiithe  dar  of  their eli-cticm  thi-v  uficn  took  ]BiK.i->sioii 
of  the  churches,  anil  even  occwioiiuUy  tntvestietl  the  |nTroniiiiiiri' 
of  the  church's  hi|rhcr<t  olllce.  the  iiiai^.  In  thf  cliun-h's  hiilii'st 
jilace,  the  altar.  In  senile  conrentH  the  iiunK  Jis(.niir«tl  ihfinrH-lver' 
ID  nien'H  clothes,  chanted  mock  sen'iees,  anii  elected  u,  "  little  iili- 
beMt,"  who  for  that  dar  took  the  jilace  of  the  ii-nl  abbes.''.  'I'lie 
Featit  of  Foula  maintained  iticir  hi  many  jilaces  till  the  ttcfomia- 
liuD,  in  the  fiixteeuth  ceutuiy.  At  Antiben.  in  tLesoulhor  Fnim-i-. 
it  survived  till  the  year  1&14.  when  it  was  ilei^rriliiil  by  nii  eye. 
wltneMS  iu  aletter  to  the  philowipher  (iHSHeiifli.  'I'lie  -"-eiii'  uu-., 
an  usual,  a  church;  and  the  actiiro,  dretuiuf;  ll.cnisclves  in  |ii'i>'>i^ 
r*'be»  turned  in  aide  out,  read  prnyets  from  IxKiks  tiinieil  iiji-irli- 
donn.  tlin>u(;h  Kpectacleii  of  oran|fe-]M».'l.  usin^  coiil  or  lloni'  I'fji- 
inceiiKe,  umiil  a  baliblinj^of  conrioted  ciies,  aud  theioiiiiie  1h;IIou- 
in^  of  rattle  and  Krunliii|f  of  pitP'- 

Febmkry  was  w)  cnlleil  from  the  circntustutwt-  llmt  diiriiiir  this 
uiomh  iH-uiirred  the  Kiiniau  festival  calleil  l]ie  l.ut'r'j-i'alij.  ;iii<l 
Februnlia,  trtmi  J'lhrunrf.to  purify.  It  had  iirivJiiuIN'  I»t-lll^. 
nine  tluysinanurdiimri- Year:  but  when  the  Itimiiui  S'im'ti'rli'i'r''i''r| 
that  the  ei^diih  mouth  sliiiuld  hear  the  name  of  Aii^tumu..  a  i!,.,v 
wuM  tidieu  fnuu  Feliruary  niiU  (riven  to  Au^rusi.  whidi  Ijiirl  i}i.ii 
onU-  thirty,  no  that  It  miKlit  not  be  inferinr  to  July. 

relucca  is  a  small  vessel,  priijielW  by  from  ten  In  shii'.n  rar- 
and  ft  lateen  Hail,  which  is  ai>ed  in  the  Miiliternineuii.  I'l'i'i^! 
their  sjieed  ui  sniiKith  water  they  have  ut  dilTen'iiI  liim-'  lii'i"i 
armed  with  one  or  two  heavy  jcuni  and  o]H-rate<l  us  o:i,])i„u,^< 
•{fainst  tile  liecalmpd  resscls  of  an  eiieiny. 

Female  Pope,— It  in  n-laied  that  a  female  iiiiiiiid  .i.ioi  i-iiln  rs 
RUT  tiilbiTta  or  A)rues),  of  Ku(:lish  desevnt.  Ixit  liorii  in  hii.'>'lli<-ii;i 
•ir'Maiiu.  tiennany,  fell  In  love  with  a  voting  Idiiedi-iJii'-'  n.<'iik 
named  Felila.  and  in  order  to  hii  admitted  into  lln'  iii"ij;i-ii'i'y  >it 
Kulda,  where  he  was  cloistered,  B.wuiiied  iiiah-  utiiiv,  i^hi' nHi-r. 
ward  went  with  liiiii  to  Athens,  when-  he  diiil  wli'il.-  tbi  i  uei--' 
iiiirsuinj^  their  studies.  Soon  alter  thin  she  went  1i>  liuiiK'.'wb'Ti- 
li'-rKtvai  iettriiinft  lirou);Iit  her  iulo  dislim-iiou.  jiikI  liuui  u  Fiir- 
r-e^sfii]  I'ureer  as  a  lirofessor  she  wai  elected  bv  iri'iieriil  iMii^eiil  r^f 
tlie<'oll<-iceor<'anIiniilHt«l)elhesim'e^>ror  i'„f^  U„  IV.  uh., 

dieil  A.  D.  Stjii.     tnhers  sav  she  wil->  the  hiiiiii'diui<-  suni r  of 

I*'.|i.-  Adtiaii  II,  who  die<l  A.  1).  1*72.  ll.-r  title  was  l>.,,„.  .I„lin 
Vlil— u  title  which,  in  the  IWnun  .V..^';i. .  or  otll.iHt  rahinltir  of 
the  Ituuian  PunttSa,  is  a:icrihi.-d  to  a  diileicut  ijersou.  It  is  further 
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related  of  this  "  female  Pope'"  that  she  administered  the  pontifical 
office  with  fifreat  ability  until  ^er  sex  was  discovered  by  her  giving 
birth  to  a  child  during  the  excitement  and  fatigue  of  a  procession 
to  the  Lateran  Palace,  which  was  quickl  v  followed  by  her  death — 
some  say  from  puerperal  fever,  while  other  narratives  declare  that 
she  was  stoned  to  death.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  pon- 
tificate of  Joan  was  a  mediaeval  fiction. 

Fiasco  is  a  term  borrowed  from  the  Italian  theater.  Originally 
it  signified  a  failure  to  please  on  the  part  of  an  actor  or  singer, 
and  is  thus  the  opposite  oi  furore — although  why  the  word,  which 
simply  means  a  bottle,  should  come  to  be  thus  applied  is  more 
than  anybody  knows.  The  usual  meaning  of  the  word  as  used 
now  is  fizzle,  or  the  failure  of  any  pretentious  undertaking. 

Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  was  so  called  from  the  extravagance 
and  display  attendant  u|)on  a  meeting  of  Henry  VIII  of  England 
and  Francis  I  of  France  in  June,  1530.  The  Kings  met  in  the  field 
near  the  small  town  of  Ardres,  in  France,  which  was  owned  by 
England,  and  the  meeting  was  held  by  the  request  of  Francis  I, 
who  desired  to  gain  the  friendship  of  Henry  to  aid  him  in  his  proj- 
ects for  curbing  the  power  of  his  great  rival  Charles  V,  of  Ger- 
many. The  ceremonial  was  under  the  direction  of  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey,  and  the  nobility  of  France  and  England  vied  with  each  other 
in  the  gorgeous  decoration  of  themselves,  their  banners  and  tents, 
and  their  retinues  of  followers. 

Fifth-Monarchy  Men  is  an  English  political-religious  society 
which  sprung  into  existence  in  1654.  In  jwlitics  they  were  repub- 
licans of  the  extreniest  section,  and  in  1657  were  detected  iri  a 
conspiracy  to  murder  Cromwell  and  revolutionize  the  government. 
Tliey  believed  in  the  four  great  monarchies  of  anti-Christ  markt>d 
out  by  the  [)r(>phet  Daniel,  and  they  added  to  them  &fijth,  viz., 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth.  They  believed  in  the  immediate, 
or  at  lea.st  in  the  proximate,  advent  of  Christ,  and  they  held  that 
the  fulfillment  of  Ucxl's  promise  to  this  effect  must  be  realized  by 
the  forcible  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  anti-Christ.  Every  ob- 
stacle which  opi>osed  itself  to  the  setting  up  of  the  Messiah's  throne 
wa.s  to  be  thrown  down,  and  what  those  obstacles  were  was  a  ques- 
tion ft)r  the  solution  of  which  the  only  criterion  which  presented 
itself  was  their  own  fanatical  prejudices  and  hatreds.  They  be- 
came (»xtinct  as  a  societv  shortlv  after  the  Restoration. 

Filibuster. — This  name  was  originally  given  to  a  small  vessel 
ustnl  by  the  buccaneers  of  tlie  West  Indies  in  their  depredatitms 
on  S])anish  commerce.  The  tenn  was  first  used  in  the  United 
States  to  designate  certain  expeditions  made  by  adventurers,  after 
the  close  of  the  Mexican  war,  again.st  the  Spanish-American  col- 
onies to  the  south  of  tlu»  I'nited  Stat<»s,  the  most  notorious  of 
which  was  that  under  William  Walker  against  Nicaragua.  The 
term  is  now  used  in  legislative  assemblies  to  designate  various 
trivial  measures  that  are  resorteni  to  by  one  party  to  weary  the 
othur  in  order  to  defeat  a  measure  or  gain  time. 
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Fingal's  Cave  is  a  wonderful  grotto  on  the  soutliwest  coast  of 
the  Island  of  Staffa,  about  seven  miles  off  the  west  coast  of  Mull, 
Scotland.  It  is  212  feet  deep,  83  feet  wide  at  the  entrance,  and  22 
feet  wide  at  its  inner  end.  At  the  opening  it  is  &i)  feet  high,  and 
the  walls  meet  in  a  beautiful  arch  above  basaltic  pillars  which 
flank  it  on  both  sides.  The  floor  of  the  cave  is  the  sea,  and  at  low 
tide  the  water  is  20  feet  deep.  There  are  many  stalactites  of  vari- 
ous beautiful  tints  between  the  pillars  of  dark-gray  basalt.  The 
cave  can  be  readily  entered  by  small  boats  excepting  at  extreme 
high  tide.  It  probably  takes  its  name  from  flngal,  me  legendary 
liero  of  Gaelic  poetiy. 

Fire-Losses. — The  losses  oy  fire  in  the  United  States  during  the 
pa.st  five  years  have  averaged  $110,000,000  annually  (an  amount 
equal  to  double  the  annual  mterest  charged  on  the  national  debt). 
The  principal  reported  causes  of  fires,  and  the  numbers  of  fires 
from  each  cause,  in  1887,  were  as  follows:  Incendiarism,  1,927; 
defective  flues,  1,309;  sparks  (not  locomotive),  715;  matches,  636; 
explosions  of  lamps  and  lanterns,  430;  stoves,  429;  lightning, 
869;  spontaneous  combustion,  326;  forest  and  prairie  fires,  280; 
lamp  and  lantern  accidents,  238;  locomotive  sparks,  211;  cigar- 
stubs  and  tobacco-pipes,  203;  friction,  179;  gas-jets,  176;  engines 
and  boilers,  150;  furnaces,  135;  fire-crackers,  105.  There  were 
4,356  tires  classified  as  "  not  reported,"  and  2.672  as  "  unknown." 

First  Colleg^e  in  the  United  States. — About  six  years  after  the 
first  settlement,  by  the  English,  of  Boston  and  the  surrounding 
country  an  entr>'  was  made  on  the  Colony's  records,  under  date  of 
October  28,  1636,  tliat  "  The  Court  agreed  to  give  400^.  towards  a 
schoale  or  col  ledge,  whearof  200^.  to  bee  paid  the  next  yeare,  and 
200^.  when  the  work  is  finished,  and  the  next  Court  to  appoint 
vvlieare,  and  what  building."  Tlie  following  year  the  Court  or- 
dered that  the  college  should  beat  **Newetowne,"  and  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Deputy-Ciovernor,  with  ten  others,  including  the  prin- 
cipal la^Tiien  and  ministers  of  the  Colony,  amcmg  whom  were  John 
Cotton  and  John  Winthrop,  were  designated  to  nave  charge  of  the 
undertaking.  This  was  the  origin  of  Harvard  College,  the  oldest 
college  in  the  United  States.  In  1638  the  Rev.  John  Harvard  be- 
queathed his  library  to  the  college  and  £700  in  money;  and  the 
sch{K)l — for  previous  to  that  time  it  had  been  nothing  more  than  a 
school — was  called  Harvard  College,  and  the  name  of  the  town  was 
changed  from  Newtown  to  Cambridge,  in  honor  of  the  university 
town  in  England  of  that  name,  and  in  the  same  year  a  class  began 
a  course  of  college  studies  there  under  the  instruction  of  Nathaniel 
Eaton.  The  first  graduating  class,  in  1642,  consisted  of  nine  mem- 
bers. Considering  that,  owing  to  the  feeble  condition  of  the 
Colony's  resources,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  more  than  a 
small  part  of  the  grant  of  £400  was  ever  paid,  the  real  founder  of 
the  college  must  unquestionably  be  looked  upon  as  the  Hev.  John 
Harvard. 

First  Oil  Well.— In  1853  the  use  of  petroleum  for  lighting 
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and  lubricating  purposes  was  suggested  by  a  Doctor  Brewer  of 
Titusville,  Pa.,  and  in  the  following  year,  1854,  the  first  oil  com- 
pany was  formed,  and  the  first  well  was  sunk  by  Messrs.  Drake 
and*  IJowditch  of  that  company,  which  produced  from  400  to  1,000 
gallons  of  oil  per  day.  The  '*  boom  "  thus  given  caused  thousands 
to  fiock  to  the  oil  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  industry 
rapidly  grew  to  its  present  vast  proportions. 

First  Railroads. — The  first  railroad  ever  built  for  general  traf- 
fic was  the  SStocktcm  and  Darlington  in  England,  which  was  thirty- 
five  miles  long,  constructed  in  1825  by  Edward  Pease  and  Ueorte 
Stei>henson.  In  the  same  year  a  railroad  was  projected  m 
America  by  Gridley  Br^'ant,  but  it  was  not  constructed  until  the 
following  year,  when  Bryant  secured  the  assistance  of  Col.  T.  H. 
Perkins  in  the  enterjmse.  This  road  was  four  miles  lon^,  and 
was  used  for  carrying  granite  from  the  quarries  in  Quincy,  Mass., 
to  the  site  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument.  In  1827  the  Mauch 
(Imnk  Railway,  a  coal  road,  thirteen  miles  long,  was  built,  and 
tVbruary  27th  of  the  same  year  the  Mar}iand  I^egislature  granted 
a  charter  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road.  The  first  locomotive 
which  proved  of  practical  value  was  invented  by  George  Stephen- 
son, the  (•(»lebrat€Kl  English  engineer,  and  was  used  on  the  Stock- 
ton and  Darlington  liailway.  In  1829  a  railway  line  was  built 
between  LiverjKK)!  and  ManclieMer,  of  which  Stephenson  was  the 
principal  en^^ineer,  and  for  this  road  he  constructed  the  engine 
known  as  the  Rocket,  which  accomplished  the  till  then  un- 
dreani])t-of  sj^^ed  of  thirty-five  miles  an  hour.  The  first  loco- 
motive built  in  America  was  used  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad. 

First  Slaves  in  America. — Slaves  were  introduced  into  the 
T'nitrd  States  in  1011),  when  a  Dutch  man-of-war  entered  James 
Riv<'r  and  landed  twenty  negnn's,  who  were  ofTere<l  for  sale. 

Fleet  Prison  derived  its  name  from  the  Fleet  rivulet,  so  named 
from  its  rapidity,  and  was  situated  (m  the  east  side  of  Farrington 
StH't't,  I-^>ndon.  As  far  back  as  the  twelfth  centurv  it  was  the 
Kinir's  Prison  and  a  reeepta<*le  for  debtors.  It  acquired  a  high 
liistorieal  interest  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  from 
its  havin«r  been  tlie  prison  of  the  religious  martyrs  of  the  reigns  of 
Mary  and  Elizabeth,  and  of  the  {M^litical  victims  of  the  Courts  of 
the  Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission  in  that  of  Charles  I.  It 
was  th(»  scene  of  every  kind  of  atnx^ity  and  brutality  during  the 
eiirlitt'rnth  century  from  the  extortion  of  the  keepers  and  the  cus- 
tom of  th(i  wanlen  underletting  it.  The  Fleet  was  abolished  by 
the  Art  5  and  6  Victoria. 

Flies  Walking  on  the  Ceiling. — For  a  long  time  it  was  sup- 
pos«Mi  tliat  the  ability  of  the  fiy  to  walk  on  the  ceiling  was  owing 
to  rach  of  his  f(H't  l)eing  a  miniature  air-pump.  This,  however, 
wa^  proved  to  l)c  fallacious,  and  then  a  theory  was  propounded 
that  it  was  by  means  of  a  viscous  substance  exuded  from  the 
hairs  ou  their  feet.     Some  eight  years  or  so  ago  this  theory  was 


fhoroogUj  invesHg&ted  bj  Dr.  Romboate,  who  demoDstnitM  that  it 
vasonh'  partlj  sounil;  for,  Ihoufrb  iLe  liairH  with  whicli  th<>  tiKil- 
i^iinhion  in  mvvred  do  wrtitiiity  fxiide  an  oily  liquid,  the  liquid  iH 
iiiit  Micky,  nnil  does  not  lianlrn  wlien  dry.  Dr.  Koiii1>outti  proviil 
liy  Lin  ciperiuiciit!!  tliat  tko  true  iLptirj'  of  tlit<  walkiug  <i(  Ilii-H 
■lu  Hiuotjtli  subatMictw  in  that  tht-y  hang  on  by  the  help  of  eupil- 
lar}'  ndhe^ciii — the  moln:uIar  atlrnrtiuu  betiruei]  Milid  and  liquid 
iHMliea.  By  a  HTim  of  nice  calciilBti<in}<,  euch  as  wxifrhiiif;  huirii 
aud  meaburiug  thuir  diameters,  and  Ktiirking  the  cut  end  of  hair 
in  <nl  or  water  to  make  it  adhere  irbt'n  touched  to  j^law.  thlo 
M.-iemist  proved  iliat  cnpillary  attmction  would  uphold  a  Hy  wit»i 
it  four.nimhH  as  heavy  acun  an  it  m  at  prertent.  It  is  true  that 
the  foot-hairs  are  very  niinule,  but  bi<  csirh  Uv  Ih  mid  to  be  fur- 
niKhi-d  with  10.000  to  13,000  of  thew.  ne  ni-ed  not  be  Kitrprised  at 
wlial  they  can  do.  Reawiiiing  from  thin  theory,  we  would  oui- 
rliiUe  that  flies  find  it  difficult  to  mounta^lafs  slightly  dam  pentd, 
liei-aiise  of  tlio  repulwon  between  the  watery  surftce  ait<l  the  oily 
liquid  exudinj;  ftom  the  foet;  and  tht^  are  likewise  impt^itil  liy  a 
h[ig\il  ciialiDK  of  dust,  becaa->e  the  inti'n<|iatii'H  betn-een  the  liairn 
iir^  Blled  witli  dust,  and  ubHerration  M-eum  to  hLow  this  to  be  (lie 
■-USI'.  When  we  M-e  a  fly  niakiug  hiH  toilet,  he  is  not.  a.t  we 
mi^'ht  hupiHr!e,  cleaning  Ms  l>ody,  out  Lis  feet,  tiu  that  tLey  niiiy 
thf  more  readily  ailhere. 

Floridk,  Diecoverj  of.— In  1513  the  celebrated  S|Niiii»li  '-x 
pli.irerJneii  Police  de  I«oii,  with  a  comjiany  of  ndventurcm.  !<uili'il 
friim  Forto  Itico,  of  which  be  waa  then  Uiivemor,  in  HeHR-h  r.f  „ 
fiiunliun  whose  waters  would  restore  youih  and  iK-auty,  whicli  ii 
trailillfin  of  tlie  Dutivex  uKM'rted  was  to  be  found  ou  a  distant  it-l- 
and. AfHTvisitinu  the  Unhamas  and  w-ekinu  for  the  faliiecl  fnun- 
laJD  in  Tain,  he  dincried,  on  Ii:a.-iter  Sunday,  land,  which  lin  m\]'- 
pifsi-d  to  Iw  anotbttr  island.  Tbii),  from  tbe  day  of  iln  diM'nvi'rv 
^Kuxter-lliiy  Lieiii|r  called.  In  Spaaiah,  ^imei-it  i'ti/iida),  mul  ul.-^i 
b(-cHUM>  of  tLo  luxuriant  veg^^tion  and  flowers  that  covered  its 
lianks,  be  calli-d  Florida.  Uu  April  8,  l.'ilS,  lie  Iftndi^l  Hoiiie  itiiles 
nunh  of  thu  pn-wiil  site  of  Ht.  Augustine,  and  Kiok  pos.se».ioii  of 


Ltry  in  tbe  name  of  the  BiNUiislL  Kins. 
by  du  l^'on  and  hia  fiillowera  in  Beurching  for  tbe  I 
uili  botUin  tliiscounttvandon  the  Tortu^s;  but  L 


returned.  di.saii|Hiint''d,  to  Porto  Kico,  leaving  tLn  »iea 

i-ouiinuMl  by  one  of  bis  followem.  In  1513  lie  was  appoiiiti'd 
lioveniur  of  Florida  and  in  1G21  ho  took  a  colony  tbitliiT;  Imt 
slicirtly  aftt-Tward  lie  was  severely  wounded  in  a  conflict  with  the 
natives  and  returned,  to  Culm,  where  he  died. 

Florida  Shell-Mounda. — Tbeuiouudn  of  MhellH  whicli  are  found 
ill  ditTerent  iiortions  of  Florida  are  uni|tiesti'>nably  of  human  eiin- 
Htruetion.  and  were  proliably  hnill  by  some  nirt^  of  ^i-ople  who  iu- 
habiti.-d  the  country  alHiut  the  beginDing  of  the  (.'liristiaii  era. 
'i'LeM)  luuundM  were  found  over^rowii  with  lierliaKe  and  foretit  as 
long  ago  u  when  th«  litiii  red  uuui  but  foot  in  Florida,  and  thtj  fact 
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that  the  deposit  of  earth  above  them  was  sufficient  to  give  place  to 
the  roots  of  trees  proved  their  great  age.  The  shells  which  these 
mounds  contain  have,  through  the  process  of  time,  become  wholly 
deprived  of  organic  matter,  and  to  a  certain  degree  calcined,  s<) 
that  they  form  a  kind  of  conglomerate,  which  is  used  extensively 
for  building.  It  is  called  ''  coquina."  The  inland  mounds  contain 
only  the  shells  of  f resh- water  moll usks;  the  coast  mounds  are  com- 
posed of  oyster-shells.  There  have  been  found  in  all  these  mounds 
pieces  of  pottery  imbedded  in  the  shell  conglomerate;  also  articles 
made  of  shell  and  bone,  rude  stone  implements,  and  many  bones 
of  animals,  such  as  deer,  terrapin,  rabbits,  alligators  and  others, 
and  bones  of  birds  and  fishes.  They  vary  in  size  from  circular 
heaps  lo  to  20  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  few  inches  high,  to  ridges 
several  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  varying  in  height  from  a  few 
inches  to  15  feet  and  over.  There  are  in  the  entire  fc?tate  about  40 
mounds,  the  most  important  of  which  are  those  of  King  Philip's 
Town,  near  the  outlet  of  Lake  Harney,  which  are  450  feet  long, 
from  100  to  150  feet  broad,  and  with  an  average  height  of  8  feet; 
the  Black  Hammock  Mounds,  on  the  St.  John  River,  which  form 
a  line,  though  several  times  broken,  1,200  feet  in  length,  and  150 
to  200  feet  broad,  and  vary  in  height  from  10  feet  to  8  or  4  inches; 
Old  Enterprise  Mounds,  on  Lake  Monroe,  160  feet  long  on  the 
water-line,  in  places  15  feet  high;  and  Horse  Landing  Mounds,  on 
the  St.  John  River,  800  feet  long  by  100  feet  in  their  widest  part, 
and  al)out  8  feet  high. 

Flotsam  and  Jetsam  are  terms  frequently  used  to  designate 
miscellaneous  articles  which  have  been  cast  away  or  are  found 
littered  around  without  an  owner.  In  legal  usage,  the  words 
"flotsam"  and  "jetsam"  designate  the  position  of  wreckage 
found  in  the  water — ^the  first  signifying  that  the  ^oods  were  found 
floating  on  the  water,  the  second  that  they  were  round  at  the  bot- 
tom. 

Flying  Dutchman,  The,  is  the  name  given  by  sailors  to  a 
phantom  ship,  supposed  to  cruise  in  storms  off  the  Cape  of  (Jo<kI 
Hope.  According  to  tradition,  a  Butch  captain,  bound  home  from 
the  Indies,  met  with  long-continued  head-winds,  and  heavy 
weather  off  this  cape,  and  refused  to  put  back,  as  he  was  advised 
to  do,  s wearing  a  very  profane  oath  that  he  would  beat  round 
the  cape  if  he  had  to  beat  there  till  the  Day  of  Jud^ent.  He 
was  taken  at  his  word,  and  doomed  to  beat  against  wmds  all  his 
davs.  His  sails  are  believed  to  have  become  threadbare,  and  his 
ship's  sides  white  with  afi^e,  and  himself  and  crew  reduced  almost 
to  shadows.  He  cannot  heave  to  nor  lower  a  boat,  but  sometimes 
hails  vessels  through  his  trumpet,  and  requests  them  to  take  let- 
ters home  for  him.  The  superstition  has  its  origin,  probably,  in 
the  looming  or  apparent  suspension  in  air  of  some  ships  out  of 
sight — a  phenomenon  sometimes  witnessed  at  sea,  and  caused  by 
uneiiual  refraction  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere.  [See 
MiTageJ\ 
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Pogi,  Newfinindland,  are  caased  by  the  miD);liHK  of  tlie 
Arctic  cuireDt.  witli  ItH  Ijiinlrn  of  icefields  uid  icelier^.  witli  tlio 
warm  watew  of  tLe  Uulf  Stream,  thereby  penerHtinj;  rnormdUH 
maxbex  of  vaimr.  When  wcitlcrlv  windn  prevail,  tliix  va|><>r  is 
carried  out  to  wa;  but  wben  tbe  wind  is  frotu  the  south  or  Nnuth- 
eat>t  tbe  ta^  is  rolled  in  on  the  shurea  of  the  i»!lanil.  covering  tb<> 
bavs  and  headlands.     In  ninter  there  is  but  little  fii|r. 

foolscap  Paper  was  so  calle<l  beraiiHe.  when  it  was  Rrit  made, 
in  the  thirteenth  centuri'.  it  bad  a  water- mark  re]>resenlin|ra  fuol's 
head  ornamented  with  a  cap  and  liellssuchas  jeHttrsuHtvi  to  wi-ar. 
The  use  of  thw  water-mark  was  discontinaed  about  tbe  l>e};inning 
of  the  cl^hleeiith  century. 

Fools'  Gold,  the  jiupular  name  ap]>1ied  to  a  group  nf  minerals 
konwD  to  mincrali)^st9  aa  pyrites,  which  resemble  giM  ati-  in 
ap]>earance.  and  which  bftve  often  lieen  miKtakeii  for  that  ore. 
Tbe  name  "  pyrites"  orifjinally  iMrlonjied  to  the  Kuljibnret  of  iron, 
known  as  Inm  pyrites,  and  w(w  Riven  to  it  in  ciiuseciiience  of  its 
strikinf;  fire  with  Kteel.  su  that  it  was  used  for  kindiiiiff  jxiwder  in 
the  )ians  of  muskets  before  gun-Jlints  were  iHtniiliiced.  It  is  ni.iw 
much  used  for  tbo  manufaclure  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  suljiliiir  is 
obtained  troiu  it  by  sublimation.  Of  the  other  varieties  nf  pyrites 
w«  may  mention  co])|ier  pyrites,  froiu  which  is  ohiuiued  u  lui>;e 
proportion  of  thucopjuTiiseilin  the  world,  and  nickel  i>yriti->,  tiM-d 
as  an  ore  of  nickel.  The  early  Kettlent  of  Virginia.  luiHtukiii^ 
pyrites  for  pdd-ore.  Rent  a  ship-load  of  it  to  England,  tn  the  siib- 
Boqueni  disgii^t  of  tbe  L<indou  ('»in[)any. 

Foreign  Population,  Onr,-  " —    "   ' 


sons.  The  census  of  18W  sb'jwe<l  14,02 
birth,  or  luiriuK  one  {larent  foreipi-txirn.  <>f  tlie.M-.  It.inO.IMa 
were  bom  abmail.  Adding  to  these  the  endgration  of  iln'  JH-'t 
eijtbt  j'eani,  withuul  Inking  any  account  of  the  children  Isirii  iil'ter 
the  arrival  of  the  endgxaiits,  w'e  have  in  the  foreign-lmrii  anil  ilii-ir 
cbililren  a  total  of  aliout  19,490.0W  indivi<luals:  of  purelv  f.,reign 
Urth.  alHiut  11.34T.I09. 

Fortune  Bay  Outrage,  The. — On  a  Sunday  in  Jiiiiuiiry.  1H7N. 
the  cn-wsnf  some  American  lishinjr  smac'ks  weri-  uttaekeil  in  Kurt- 
tine  Bay.  Newfoundland,  by  some  lishenuen  of  the  island-  'I'hev 
compelled  the  AiiiericanH  tode»4st  fnitn  wining  herring,  in  whiili 
they  were  enffageil,  and  in  Ihe  struggle  the  nets  and  tisliinif  iiu'kle 
were  cut  and  de.stroved.  Tlie  fishing  fleet  then  saileil  for  home, 
and  laid  the  case  liefore  Ihe  auihoriti<'s  at  A\'Hs1iingtnn.  They 
presenteil  a  bill  for  daniafres,  which  included  not  only  the  rost  i>r 
theirlackle  and  eituipnients,  but  thp  proliabh;  loss  Mistidned  by 
Dot  being  a1)le  to  fish  thriiugli  the  cnlin-  sea»on.  making  u  Inliil 
glum  of  |IU9,000.    Tliu  ulum  wait  formally  proSLiited  to  tbe  Brit- 
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ish  Goveniment;  but  Lord  Salisborr,  then  Minister  for  Forel^ 
AiTairs,  refused  to  consider  it.  He  gave  his  reasons  in  a  communi- 
cutiou  iu  November,  and  these  were  based  on  the  ground  that  the 
Americans  were  at  the  time  engaged  in  drawing  tlieir  seines  from 
the  shore,  wliich  was  an  infringement  of  the  treaty-agreement, 
which  forbids  American  fishermen  to  trespass  on  private  property. 
He  also  pleaded  tliat  the  Americans  were  violating  a  provincial 
law  against  fishing  on  Sunday,  and  other  laws  prohibiting  seining 
for  herring  on  the  coast  between  October  20th  and  A])ril  §Cth,  and 
requiring  that  seines  shall  be  drawn  immediately  after  being  set. 
Secretary  Evarts,  in  replv,  contended  that  the  rights  given  to  the 
American  fishermen  by  tlie  treaty  could  not  be  limited  by  statutes 
of  the  local  Legislature.  Tlie  final  reply  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment was  not  made  until  April,  1880,  shortly  before  the  retirement 
of  the  Beaconsfield  Ministry.  In  this  the  claim  was  refused  on 
the  same  plea  as  above,  that  the  Americans  in  pulling  their  seines 
from  inshore  were  violating  treaty  stipulations.  It  was  also 
claimed  that  the  local  laws  violated  were  in  force  when  the  treaty 
was  concluded,  and  were  part  of  the  conditions  under  which  treaty 
privilejj^es  were  accorded.  In  answer  to  a  further  communication 
from  the  United  Statics  State  Department,  Lord  Granville  also  in- 
sisted on  tlie  construction  that  IcNcal  laws  must  be  binding  on  both 
American  and  Canadian  fishermen. 

France,  Territory  Purchased  From. — In  1800  Louisiana  was 
retrocedcd  to  France  by  Spain,  and  in  1803  it  was  sold  to  the 
United  States  for  $lo,0()0,000  by  the  former  Government.  The 
region  comprehended  in  this  purchase  included  all  the  country 
west  of  the  Missi8sii>pi  River,  not  occupied  by  Spain,  as  far  north 
as  the  British  Territory,  and  comprised  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
present  States  of  Arkansas,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  ^'cbraska,  Oregon,  the  Indian  Territory,  Colorado,  Mon- 
tana, Washington,  and  the  Territories  of  Dakota,  Idaho  and 
Wyoming. 

Franchise  in  Great  Britain. — Through  the  efforts  of  Disraeli,  a 
bill  WHS  passed  by  Parliament  in  1867  somewhat  extending  tlie 
franchise  law  which  had  been  in  force  since  1882,  but  yet  did  not 
give  ^^«*ncrul  satisfaction  because  of  the  distinction  made  between 
agricultural  laborersand  workingmen  in  towns.  The  clause  which 
brou^rht  about  this  dissatisfaction  provided  that  in  towns  in  England 
all  male  householders  ]>aying  a  p<x)r-rate,  and  aUlodgers  resident  for 
one  year  paying  not  less  than  £10  a  year  rent,  should  be  entitled 
to  a  vote.  This  extension  of  the  fnmchise  was  unquestionably  of 
great  importance,  as  it  gave  the  voting  privilege  to  a  large  number 
of  workingmen;  but  as  it  did,  with  apparent  injustice,  discriminate 
to  the  detriment  of  agricultural  labonTs,  a  reform  was  eventually 
brought  about  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  in  1884 
succeeded  in  having  passed  by  Parliament  a  bill  which  he  called 
the  "Household  Suffrage  Bill,"  thnmgh  the  provision  of  which 
the  frauchibe  was  extended  to  agents,  stewards,  gamekeepers  or 
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aervantB  living  vUh  Ihnsc  who  owned  iir  paiil  the  n 
of  rental  (hs  (iroviUiil  for  in  Ihc  bill  of  IWtTi  f'lr  iLvir  lioiisi^s  wlio 
could  cluitii  tLi;  naiuL-Df  lmiiw1n'lilcnj:  uuiL  tLis  iiH-rcaM-d  f  raui-bise 
wuigrantnl  Id  tin-  i-iumii^s  v.*  well  at  Ihi;  borniiKlis.  ami  i"  Irp- 
iMdand  SiHlaiul.  thus  making  tliP  IwMsnt  n-iirrM-mHlioii  iini- 
funu  tliniu^liout  ili<-  klii(ril»ni.  With  the  fxrt']ilii>i]  i>l  ilii;  n'l'oria 
domk]  alKifie.  tkc-  gcnirral  fruui'1li^«  law  of  linmt  Jlriiain  v  \W.ix  of 
1867,  which  states  llwl  pforr  man  is  i-utitled  to  vite  w1i<i  is  of  Cull 
Btri*  and  not  iiulijiYt  tu  tuiy  Ivftal  iiini{au-ity.  )irovidtHl  ln'  \*  nn  llie 
iMt  ilnyuf  July  in  an,r  year,  and  ha.-«  duritifr  t)i<>  trlioknf  ilic  ]>n-- 
cmUii^  twulvi?  luiinths  bttv,  an  "  iufaaliitant  iHTn|ii<T,"  us  "wniT 
orlfnant,  of  any  dn-dlinf;-lu>ii>«  witliiii  tlir  iRirouvli;  liait  during; 
tlie  time  of  such  uccnimtirm  Nn-n  rattii  lor  taxtil)  "  a.-*  an  orilinary 
nccupiiT  in  res|iPrt  of  thi-  juvuiIms  v  occupied  l.iy  hliii  wiiliiu  tin- 
borou^'h  to  all  rates  made  for  the  relief  nf  the  pniir  in  r>->|n-<'T  of 
such  ]ireiaii«H."  undhaK  iiaid  the  iwid  nite;  or  liax  oiTii)iied  a>  a 
luli^rin  thenaincf  iKimu^h  (.epaiHtrly.  and  a^i  mile  tenani  f'lr  )1i>- 
tiiiHt  al>r>ve deyiiciMli'd.  "a  inn  of  one  and  the  sutut^  ilnelllni,'- 
kou«e.  of  a  clear  yearly  value.  If  let  unfurnished,  of  4'IU  irr  u|i- 
vrard."  For  ivin*>entativi-sof  cuuntiesanvniaiiinnv  In- nyiM'Tcl 
ait  a  Totrr  who  \>  of  full  v^;  and  not  suliject  to  any  l.-^'ul  in- 
capacity, who  shall  be  in  iH>K<FMiion  al  law  or  in  njiiiiy  of  aiiy 
laudif  or  tencmiMits.  of  cojiyhiild.  or  any  other  tenun-  whutevt-r. 
exM-fit  fn-ehold.  for  hitiown  lifvtiuit!  or  fur  tlir  lifeof  HnmliiT.  or 
for  any  lai)cer  CHtateof  the  clear  yi-arly  raliieot  not  li~'>t  tlian  ll-i 
ofer  and  mUivl'  all  rents  ami  chaivi-s.  who  is  on  ilu-  last  iluy  of 
July  of  any  year  (and  has  bii-n  duriui;  the  iir«H:ediujt  twrlvi- 
months)  the  ori'u|iier  as  owner  or  tenant  uf  lainlKur  reiir'rii''rit^ 
within  thec">untyot  the  ruiuhle  value  i.I  fia  und  upHiinl.  a[i<l  im-: 
)>aidall  inid  rates rateii l« him.  TIiei|uuliIii'uiiiin>-of  eicy I'li-rtiir-t 
do  not  differ  materially  from  thiw  ^'jven  alx've.  In  S-oilinia  ilm 
hur^her  franchii^  1«  iriven  to  evury  man  rif  full  ap*-  wlin  hiis  liciii 

in(f.  and  haH  jiaid  Ids  iHHir-rati-^.  and  ha^  not  li-'-n  in  ni-i'ipt  "f 
I>ar<H-hU)  relief  durliift  tliat  time.  Tbi-  irHij.'cr  fiiiiii'li;:^- 1. .n-i-l.-i 
bi  the  {lennlwlon  of  any  lo-.l^rer  tii  Viiti-  wlin  Iiuj  iirrn[il'-.|  in  ibr- 
Kaiue  hnrfjli  M.>]iarBletv.  tind  us  Mile  ti-niiiil  for  twelve  iiir.i,ilis,  u 
hAgtiifi  w<«th  £10.  (n  the  coiiiities  tli-  ..WNi-r-bii.  f  niiuli;-.-  r.-- 
iiuireA  tliu  pioiierTv  to  bii  worib  an  Himniil  ii''t  ri'ntiil  <it'  K'j.  uti'I  u 
n-sidential  iiualillcutioii  of  six  nuitilbs.  hi  In-luin]  lb-'  iiM'..UL'li 
francbii^  reifuires  a  Iwi^infr  of  the  value  "t  i!4.  Theuilier  <|iinii- 
licaiioiis  are  siiiiitar  to  iLiom;  reijuired  in  Kii;;luiii). 

Freedmui'a  Bank  was  estal>li>'hetl  in  Mun-h.  \mT>.  ir-  a  <-biirli. 
able  enler|irise.  to  encmraj.'e  fni^litv  and  llirill  hiiimIii;  ilie  m-H-iv- 
lilwnited  Miives.  The  iiistilutiim  was  staneil  ni  llr^t  in  Wii-binl- 
tuD.   but  afterward  branch  lianks  to  the  niiuilH'r  uf   tliirlv-t'our 

were  bwatnl  in  different  imtis  of  the  L'ni'.n.     The  l«iuk  «k t 

iuteuditl  to  be  a  niom-y-niakin^r  i-oiin-ni.  •:ltli>.'r  f»r  ImnkeJ-  i-r  |or 

depoutoro,  but  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  tbo  savinjpi  of  ut'grij-.'>, 
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which  saving  were  to  be  invested  in  the  stocks,  bonds,  Treasury- 
notes  and  other  securities  of  the  United  States.  During  the  ex- 
istence of  the  banlc,  nine  years,  it  handled  no  less  than  $56,000,- 
000  of  deposits,  the  negroes  being  led  to  Iwlieve  that  the  safety  of 
the  institution  was  guaranteed  by  the  (iovemnient,  which  was 
untrue.  The  institution  was  managi^d  by  a  number  of  trustees  of 
unsavory  financial  reputation,  and  as  a  consequence,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  nine  years  it  suspended  payment.  At  the  investigatiim 
which  was  made  by  a  committee  appointed  by  Congress  a  most 
scandalous  condition  of  affairs  was  discovered.  The  regulations 
of  the  charter  had  been  com]>letely  ignored,  and  the  funds  had 
been  dissi}>ated  by  loans  made  ui)on  inadeiiuate  securities.  By 
law  the  investments  of  the  bank  were  confined  to  Government 
securitias  alone.  Unimproved  real  estate,  unsalable  stocks  and 
personal  notes  were  among  the  assets  of  the  bank.  Deficits  and 
embezzlements  at  the  branch  banks  also  produced  many  Ioss(»s. 
The  unsecured  debts  owed  to  the  dejwsitors  amounted  to  $3,900,- 
000,  and  the  assets  yielded  about  $1,700,000.  For  some  years 
three  bank  commissioners  were  employed,  at  a  salary  of  $8,000 
each,  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  the  institution.  After  $•175,000  had 
bet'n  exj)eiide(l  in  this  "winding-up"  process  the  aflFairs  of  the 
bank  wrre  all  turned  over  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 
l)ivid(nids  have  lM*en  paid  at  various  tim(^;  but  many  small  de- 
])ositors,  through  ignorance  and  despair,  forfeited  their  dividends 
by  not  calling  for  them.  In  all,  77,000  dividends,  amounting  to 
$112,000.  were  thus  forfeited. 

Freedmen's  Bureau. — March  3,  1865,  Congress  pa.<tsed  an  act 
organizing  in  the  War  Department  the  "Bureau  of  Refugees, 
Freed  men  and  Aband<med  I^ands,"  which  was  i)opularly  known 
as  the  "  Freedmen's  Bureau."  This  remained  in  ojwration,  with 
somewhat  enlarged  ]>owers,  until  July  1,  1869,  when  its  functitms 
ceased,  excepting  the  educational  department,  which  continued 
until  July  1,  1870,  and  that  for  the  collection  of  claims.  The 
bureau  exercised  a  general  supervisi<m  over  the  freedmen,  as 
also  over  I<nal  refugees,  protecting  their  rights,  deciding  their 
disputes,  aiding  them  in  obtaining  work,  exttmding  facilities  of 
education,  and  furnishing  them  with  medical  tr(»-atment.  It  was 
discontinued  alM)ut  five  years  after  its  organization,  as  the  chief 
ol)je<'t  for  which  it  was  organized  had  by  that  time  been  accom- 
l)lish('d. 

French  Academy,  The,  had  its  origin  in  a  literary  coterie  which 
held  ni(?etings  in  Paris  during  the  time  of  l^ouis  XIV,  and  its  pur- 
post^  and  unity  were  given  to  it  by  (Cardinal  Richelieu.  His  object 
was  to  have  a  fixed  standard  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  given  to 
th(>  language,  believing  that  this  would  tend  to  the  unification 
and  juMice  of  France.  The  duties  which  were  imposed  upon  the 
menilMTs  of  the  Academy  were  "to  purify  and  fix  the  national 
tongue,  to  throw  light  ui)on  its  obscurities,  to  maintain  its  charac- 
ter and  principles,  and  at  their  private  meetings  to  keep  this 
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object  In  view.  Tbeir  diaciusions  were  to  turn  on  gratumar. 
rlietoriv  and  poetry:  tlieir  iTiiiral  olmer  vat  ions  on  tlie  beautii-H 
tiiiU  defects  o[  cIbssichI  Frwioli  autliinii,  in  order  to  prepare  eiii- 
tiiins  of  tbeir  wurkM.  and  to  (-i>ui|H)se  a  new  dictiiinaiy  of  tlie 
t'rcnch  lansusge. "  Tbe  oriffiual  Academy  was  swept  away  rn 
I7U3.  and  the  preNent  Academy  preserves  but  little  of  its  origiDai 
I'bararter  i)f  a  mere  culerle  of  grammarian k.  Tbiti  prigwnt 
AradeiHT  came  into  existence  witL  the  restoration  of  tLe  Bour- 
Ihiqh.  It  meets  at  the  Palace  Mazarin,  Paria.  Its  chief  utRcer  is 
ilM  .secretary,  wbo  has  a  lite-tenure  nf  his  position.  He  receives  a 
Kalarr  iif  12.OU0  francs  a  year,  the  sociKtj  being'  alliiwed  by  the 
tim-emiiiem  Wi.OOO  francs  a  vear  for  the  payment  of  its  offlcere 
and  llie  care  of  its  library.  The  Academy  is  always  to  consist  of 
fi)rty  mtinlicrs.  all  vacancies  being-  filled  by  the  vntea  of  those 
ulreudy  cunipnshiK  the  body.  To  belong  to  it  is  re^^arded  as  a 
liijth  hnnor,  the  members  being  spoken  of  as  "the  forty  im- 
inortalo." 

French  RenaJsaancc. — "Renaissance"  is  the  name  glren  to 
tlie  Etylo  of  art,  especially  architecture.  In  Eunipe  which  suc- 
■■ii-di«i  the  Oolhic  and  prifwif-d  the  rigid  copyiam  of  the  cin-tsic 
nrvival  in  the  first  half  of  the  pmsent  century.  It  is  alsii  used  to 
ill 'niite  tlie  time  during- tvhlch  this  styleof  art  prevailed,  and  also 
ti)  include  the  development  of  tlie  Eumiiean  races  in  other  lines  as 
well  as  art.  The  name  signifies  the  "new  birth."  The  date  of 
fill'  liejrlnning  of  tliis  periiid  coincides  with  that  of  the  full  of  the 
Hv/sniine  Empire,  and  the  latter  was  no  doubt  the  cuu^e  of  the 
fiirnier;  for  when  tho  Turks  took  posMession  of  ('i>iistai]imi>]ilH  alt 
■'  -[lemoriabi,  paintiugH,  bix)kH,  etc,  tliat  c  "  ' 
the  destroying  han<l  of  tho  invadcra  wen 
ily.  These  inK]>ired  just  admirati'm  at  .  ^ 
]>iTi|>le,  and  aroui<ed  not  only  a  desire  to  emulate  the  ci 
nf  such  worthy  works,  but  also  an  interest  In  ancii^nt  wrirks  and 
uiihIi-Im.  Id  1494  C'liarleH  VIH,  King  of  France,  made  a  warllku 
ex|ieiliti[>n  Into  Italy,  and  on  his  return  bnuiglit  some  ItJilJaii 
workmen  to  supervise  the  constroction  of  the  Myal  buildings. 
I'liis  was  the  first  IntMduction  of  the  renaissanre  into  France. 
< 'iHuniuiiicBtion  betwittn  France  and  Italy  was  also^tiLnlllal■•cl  liv 
Ihis  expedition,  and  the  gronth  of  Italian  Ideas  anioii;;  the  Frcni-li 
washteady,  though  slow.  In  the  ni^rn  of  l^ouis  Xll,  HH^'-l.'il.l, 
the  ivnrk  was  further  stimulated  by  the  founding  of  a  s'-IkhiI  of 
architecture  under  an  artist  f  mm  Veniua.  But  it  was  under  Fnincis 
1,  15Ia-'47,  that  the  new  growth  was  most  stlniulatecl  and  aided, 
'luis  prince  was  posseswHl  both  of  learning  and  intellectual  jiower 
lie  had  a  sincere  love  for  literature.  Kcience  and  art,  imd  a  ki-eu 
appreciation  of  the  lieautlful  In  these  dejiartments.  He  invited  a 
nimiiNT  of  Italian  nrtislx  to  his  court.  Among  the  ini»it  fannins 
nf  these  were  Leamanlo  da  Vinci  and  Bcnvennio  Cellini.  These 
and  uthem  introduced  Italian  details  in  their  designs,  whidi 
native  arcMl«cts  applied  to  old  forms,  with  wkich  they  were 
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familiar;  so  that  the  French  renaissance  was  similar  to  that  of 
Italy,  but  different  from  it  in  many  important  respects.  All  lines 
of  art  felt  the  renaissance  spirit;  and  not  merely  architecture, 
painting  and  sculpture,  but  also  music,  poetry  and  literature  were 
stimulated.  The  minor  plastic  and  decorative  arts,  engraving, 
working  in  wood  and  metals,  pottery,  tapestry,  etc.,  were  culti- 
vated with  eagerness  and  skill.  The  study  of  the  classics  also 
received  a  new  impulse,  and  this  era  had,  in  France,  some  of  the 
gntatest  scholars  of  the  times.  Historical  writers  usually  con- 
sider the  renaissance  period  as  one  of  the  most  important  influ- 
ences in  hastening  the  growth  of  individuality  and  the  work  of 
the  Kefonnation,  and  in  ushering  in  the  progress  that  has  marked 
the  modern  history  of  the  world.  In  Germany,  Russia,  and 
every  country  in  Europe,  the  renaissance  prevailed  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  above  described. 

Friday,  the  name  of  the  sixth  day  of  the  week,  has  come 
down  to  us  from  the  Saxon,  the  early  form  being  Frigi  dmg^  or 
day  of  Frigga,  or  Frevja,  who  are  probably  the  same,  although 
often  allud^  to  in  Norse  mythology  as  two  distinct  goddesses. 
She  was  the  supreme  goddess  and  wife  of  Odin.  The  Romans 
calk>d  the  day  dies  Veneris,  or  day  of  Venus. 

Funded  and  Floating  Debt. — '*  Funded  debt"  is  government 
or  corporation  indebtedness  in  the  form  of  bonds  or  other  evi- 
dences of  money  stipulated  to  be  paid  at  stated  intervals,  and 
usually  bearing  interest  payable  annually  or  oftener.  '•Floating 
debt "  is  indebtedness,  such  as  unsettled  accounts,  scrip  in  the 
nature  of  due-bills,  etc.,  not  funded.  A  sinking  fund  is  money 
set  apart  out  of  taxes,  earnings  or  other  income,  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  government  or  corporation  bonds  or  other  specific  tokens  of 
indebtedness. 

Funeral  Rites  among  the  most  primitive  peoples  always  in- 
volved extravagant  expressions  of  grief,  as  tearing  the  hair,  beat- 
ing and  sometimes  cutting  the  body.  Funeral  feasts  have  pre- 
vailed from  the  most  barbarous  ages  down  to  the  present  time. 
These  had  their  origin,  no  doubt,  not  simply  in  a  desire  to  do 
honor  to  the  dead,  but  in  a  belief  that  the  departed  spirit  also  took 
part  in  the  good  cheer.  The  rude  music  which  usually  formtMl  a 
part  of  the  funeral  ceremony  among  uncivilized  races  was  un- 
doubtedly intended  to  ward  off  the  evil  spirits  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  a  corpse.  Funeral  dirges  w«»re 
adopted  as  an  expression  of  poignant  grief.  These  were  an  im- 
j>orta,nt  part  of  funeral  rites  among  the  Greeks.  The  Ecryptians 
held  a  tribunal  over  the  dead.  Any  one  was  allowed  to  bring  to 
this  tribunal  accusations  against  the  corpse,  and  if  it  was  shown 
that  he  had  lived  an  evil  life,  burial  was  refustni.  If  no  accusa- 
tion was  brought,  the  relatives  ceased  lamenting  and  pronouncetl 
encx)miums  on  the  dead,  enlarging  upon  his  many  virtues.  The 
laudations  of  the  dead,  to  which  we  may  trace  the  funeral  ser- 
mons of  the  present  day,  probably  originated  with  the  JewSt   The 
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(int'kR  had  fan«Ml  nretinnx  in  whioh  ttiey  fnivc  n  full  lifslory,  uni 
iHily  i>f  tUe  ilnwasHi,  init  ot  all  Iiis  oui'tstur^,  'I'iii'  f  uucru'l  cus- 
tiiiiiH  of  the  tnrly  Chdi-tiaiiK  nviv  iNirily  nil'>i>tiil  fruiii  tlii' lln- 
iiiaDH,  niiil  iiioilifiMl  Ki>  on  Ii>  es['n->«'  tlic  ln'lirf  in  u  n'surTfctiiui. 
Tliuy  adu|ited  tiie  cuntoin  "f  vitfils  «lwi.  In  which  tin-  Kurvivnm 
were  ex)iect«(l  tn  ]Hiii<t<-r  u|Hin  tb<;  KUonncM  niid  uiiri-nainty  cif 
life  and  "  the  namiw  h<iii!<0  n[i]KiinIiil  fur  alt  living."  A  hcn  in- 
hIw)  took  place  at  the  grate,  tlic  olij«rt  uf  whii')i  u-um  ori^rinHlly  tn 
ili'Claie  the  belief  of  tha  aOTvivois  in  tha  futuru  riiriHK  ot'thv 

^nr  Trade,  American. — The  KorUiwpst  Fur  Compwi.T,  a  Brit- 
ish nTgnnlxaliiin,  pmrtically  (vmlmUird  Ihti  fui  liidu^lry  iiliiii<:  tlic 
threat  iaki«  aiul  wi-Hlwanl  ut  thi-  begin niui;  of  thiH  c-i-ntiirr.  A 
rival  oiiiiiany,  comtKiMHl  of  Anii-ricdn  ntiil  Iri'nrh.  ami  ciilli'-l  lin- 
Miu'kinaw  Fur  C<>m)>ai]T,  wiis  fnriued  aixiiK  tliul  (iiin':  liiit  tin- 
inijiortHnre  of  th«  .\nit>ririin  fur  tnidt;  is  umli<til>ti'<lty  dii<-  t<i  rlii- 
rcimmen-inl  ginhiK  of  Jiilm  Ja'ob  Astor.  InlTKl.Mr.  AsKir  liintliil 
in  America  with  a  fi'iv  hundn'il  ilolhirH'  minh  i>f  IIlu^il':ll  iiiMrii- 
nieuts,  RiiiC'h  b«  liiiiiii'UiHii'ly  cxchHiiKPd  I'liT  furs.  'I'liis  uriii.ii 
WHsbmnchtaliout  thniiiifhariinviTsaliiin  with  n  fiirrii-r  rliiriiifr 
lhev»yaK«,  who  iirii.n.>«-fi  uj-.n  th«  voiing  viiiicmni  Ihi-  ,.'i,.:.r 
i>n)littubc{niiii<il  in  the  Iiir  tntllir.  bnon  tliiil  tltiic  unill  INKi 
tie  iiiaile  rPiH'ateil  visilM  tu  tin-  wiittiTi-d  sftth'iiiwiis  (if  «.-!.tii 
Ni'W  Y.irkaiidCutiiiiln  fur  th»<  pur(-ha>«  of  I'lir^,  uiiil  diil  njuli 
linsim-Ki  wirh  the  Nc.rlhwi-<t  I'nr  ('i.nL|umy.  All  <liri>i't  trmli-  li>>. 
Iw<fii  the  Inltiil  tituii'saiid  (HUiiila  iviik  'ihi-n  fiirhiiMin  I'.i  hin> 
<if  the  Uritish  (iureninii-nti  heme  furs  litiri-huseil  in  the  liitu  r  iiml 
flrrttoliet»k«'ntol-ina.inl>i-f.ireth.-y  Ci.iihl  \w  Immirl.t  |.,  N.w 
Vnrk.  Tht-sit  n-ntrirlicinH  (in  ti-ade  with  Canada  wi-re  ri'innvnl  In- 
treatr  In  ItUl.  In  IHW  thu  Ainericaa  Fnr  ('c>nii>aiiv,  an  <irL-iiniit:i- 
liim  With  4!|.<lOn.OUO  cniiitiil,  was  gninted  a  cli.irtiV  by  ilii-  .\ih- 
Viirk  IA■(;i^>1alIl^(•,  and  it  was  irenendJy  nnderstiKxi  tliul  tiic  <':ij>it»l 
fur  tiiiscnler|"'i™  "'I"  rnriiishwl  by  Jlr.  Aftiii^in  fiict  iluit  In' 
was  tliK  ('iiniiinny.  In  ll;11  Mr.  Astor,  In  ciiiinei'tinn  wiili  iiilaiii 
]>iirti('H  tiiniierly  oinnectwl  with  lhn  ^l>^thwl■>t  Kiir  I  .piii|i:iiiy. 
jiiircliaiiMl  the  Maekinaw  Fur  Ciim]un]'  and  un'r^-d  it,  wiili  tlie 
AinericDn  Fur  C'')ni|iany,  in  aniither  nrfianizatiiiu  kn'iwn  us  the 
Siiithwest  Fur  i'mnimny.  Fiiup  years  later,  \^\'\,  Sir.  .\^u>x 
iKinfriit  all  tlie  shanit  of  thin  cinijiiiiy  and  iin>hed  the  Ann'rii-iiii 
Fur  ('iimi«uy  to  tlie  front  atniin,  ami  in  t]ie  naiiie  yi'ar  siii-.e.ihil 
in  haviD|{  a  bill  piinsed  llimii^h  I'onuri'Hi  excluding  all  fori'ii^m  rs 
fnnn  taking  any  imrt  in  tlm  fur  trade  of  the  United  titnt.-s — thus 
M'l-nring  at  one  Ktn>ku  a  monopoly  of  the  biuilnuut.  From  thm 
time  he  accuinulateil  enoniiiniM  wealth. 

Fnituui,  a  cuttun  faliric  hnvhiK  a  iiilc  like  velvet,  Init  Hhurti-r, 
and  whieh  U  man ii fact ii nil  in  neiirly  tlii>  siiiMy  nianni-r  n>  viivri, 
vix..  by  leaving;  l(Nip:4  standing  u|Nin  the  t'n''e  of  the  fidirie,  iiu<l 
then  cutting  theui  thningh  tn  rh  to  fonn  upright  thniids.  uliirli 
tni  afterwud  amoollied  by  aheaiing,   singeing  and  brushing. 
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Moleskin  and  corduroy,  velveteen,  velveret,  and  other  stout  cottou 
cloths  for  men's  apparel,  are  varieties  of  fustian — a  class  of  goods 
laigelj  manufactuml  in  Lancashire,  England. 

Galleon. — The  Galleo^i  was  originally  a  war  ship  of  three  or 
four  gun-decks.  The  name  was  subsequently  applied  to  the  Span- 
ish treasure-ships  which  brought  from  the  Spanish  possessions  in 
Mexico  and  South  America  gold,  silver  and  other  wealth  to  Spain. 
They  were  large,  unwieldy  vessels,  and  were  eagerly  sought  after 
as  prizes  during  times  of  war  on  account  of  the  immense  wealth 
which  thev  carried. 

Galley-slaves. — Daring  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies the  galleys  of  France,  Spain  and  the  Italian  republics  were 
used  as  the  means  of  punishment  for  all  criminals,  even  those 
who  had  committed  capital  crimes.  Heretics  were  particularly 
sought  out  for  this  purpose.  Galley-slaves  were  subjected  to  the 
greatest  indignities  and  cruelties.  Their  heads  and  faces  were 
shaved,  they  were  always  chained  to  their  benches,  and  they 
rowed  entirely  naked,  being  only  allowed  to  wear  clothing  when 
in  port.  They  were  seldom  released,  even  when  their  time  of 
service  was  accomplished.  Henry  IV  ordered  the  captains  of  all 
galleys  to  retain  prisoners  for  six  years,  even  although  condemned 
for  a  shorter  time,  and  under  Louis  XIV  galley-slaves  sentenced 
for  only  two  or  three  years  were  often  retained  for  fifteen  years 
and  more.  In  the  most  ancient  times,  to  row  in  the  galleys  was 
considered  honorable;  but  as  the  work  was  very  laborious,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  procure  voluntary  recruits  for  it,  prisoners  of  war 
were  put  to  this  service.  Then  it  became  customary  to  condeum 
criminals  to  the  work.  The  galley  was  a  long,  low,  narrow  vessel 
of  war,  having  sails,  but  chiefly  propelled  by  rows  of  oars  on  each 
side.  It  drew  but  little  water,  and  was  es])ecially  convenient  for 
coast  service.  They  were  abolished  in  France  in  1748,  having  been 
gradually  going  out  of  use  in  that  and  other  countries  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

Galvanized  Iron  is  merely  ordinary  iron  which  has  been 
dipped  in  molten  zinc  and  retains  a  surface-coating  of  the  zinc 
when  removed.  It  has  come  to  be  of  great  importance  and  use- 
fulness, as  by  this  sinii)le  process  any  article  maybe  made  to  com- 
bine the  strength  and  cheapness  of  iron,  and  yet  be  entirely  free 
from  rust,  as  tlie  zinc  is  unaffected  by  air  or  water,  oxidizing  only 
at  a  hifrh  temperature. 

Gambrinus. — According  to  one  fable,  Gambrinus  was  a  \tooT 
fid<ller,  who  sold  his  soul  to  the  Devil  on  the  promise  of  unlimited 
wealth.  Satan  taught  him  to  make  chiming-bells  and  lager-beer. 
The  Emperor  of  Rome,  on  the  first  trial  of  the  beverage,  made  its 
inventor  Duke  of  Brabant  and  Count  of  Flanders.  According  to 
contract,  (iambrinus  was  to  enjoy  his  great  wealth  for  thirty 
vears.  At  the  end  of  that  time  Satan  sent  a  mes.senger  for  him, 
but  he  made  the  messenger  drunk  and  so  escaped,  and  lived  on 
comfortably  for  a  couple  of  centuries  more.    The  Gunbri&oa  of 
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f'emuui  folk-lore  fl.iuri-ti'-l  ni  w.n;^  r^mni^  pcrir-I,  anii  wai-  tLe 

..1  tUf  rerv  ■ncti-m  livriiiHii  kinpi — ilie e«r<-ri;>>  in  li— ^rrir  itrr.a 
.\.i;ili— wLo  Hourifhc^l  al..,ii  i:*i  B.  C.  "ia;:.:.fiui-,  i-  ;}.- :r.. 
ii-ni"r  ijf  l>(«r.  al:^j  figurf-  in  ilio  Vi->-n.l-  -f  l>t-[;!i.ark.  -I^n 
l'rli:iiis(JoLu  tbeFiRt),  I>uh^  •■!  Uniinti.:.  wii-j  »-»,'  \—n,  \i,  :i'>\ 
iitiit  (Ik-d  in  l^M,  n'oa  a  jR'DeruUs  t-airo:.  -if  iLv  «ni>.  ani)  «&>  iii«ile 
1111  li'iDorarr  niemltiirr  o(  tbf  ifuilii  uf  Uivw«>>  !a  Bru.-wi-.  In 
il:>-ir  plui-e  of  iii«i'<tng  tber  Ln'l  bi-'  [inniaii  riisifa'iHi.  -li'-wioif 
hiui  ill  hi:'  otGvtal  mIr**  U-arini;  a  lonkfird  of  Ivvt  in  liS  Lati'i.  lii 
n-iirM-  of  timo  the  ui>-iiii>ry  of  ibs  lilreral  Juice  pt>r>~li—!.  m. !  W.t-r 
i.viit'rati(iD4  n-gunlt^l  his  iVirrmit  to  r*pr**>:-ni  a  n-viui^.a;  li-v.-nTor 
ot'  lierr.  anil  lli^  luunt  Hati.!-riiiii«  b  pp>iiablj  a,  iii.-r::;'tl  1:1  <if  thv 
iiHuif  r>[  tlif  (liike.  JenD  I'rimu::. 

Garter,  Order  of  the,  wad  fouO'lM  la  1;M. -ujiiitr  »-r;;>-rs  sbv 
];»(i.  hy  EawnnI  III.  TlieoriirinnlnuiiiVrof  kEi^'h:^»a.-:»--mr- 
fivp.  hi^iuai'-stviriiu'plf  tiiuki'ni:tLe;Hr>-iiiv-i-:M]:.~  1:  wp-Mii.pi^ 
in  I101U.T  of  ihr  EI.-lv  Triniti-.'Tli"  Virgin  ilair.  Si.  Kiwar!  the 
^.■■.nf>■^Ml^.  and  St.  lie'ir^.f.  Ilie  !«>!.  «lio  liwl  Ur.fl...-  :;.^  li:^ 
iary  >«ini  of  EntflanH.  was  iVini-Wf>-,[  V.t  -j"-Lii  j.a'0".'i.  u:.  i  Iit 

(iwirae."  as  w*-ll  ai  tlia't  .>i  -  Thr  liant-r."  TLi--:!-.:.:-!:! -.f  ili- 
onltT  is  a<lark.l.luR  rilt)->n  e.L.-»l  iri:!.  I.--M.  i-^arr..;  ->.-  im.'M 
Ihrii  fit  '/-li  Hi'i'  ii  /!■/.*  in  t-'-i'li-n  MrVfr,  w::h  a  i'-.ii'kV  and 
|<rii<iaiit  of  t.r'.lJ  r!<'ljy  .'hu^i.  I:  i;  worn  »n  \l.-  I-f:  l.-^'1.';>.w 
the  knf*.  Ilckraniin);  the  a<l'>xiti-in  nf  il.is  Hiiinriii  iiii'l  Ui'-::".  ;Lr 
>ti>rt- Ih  iliat  ilie  (V>unt<>«<  nf  Sali-inirv  Li  fuil  L-r  mrr'-r  n'1,<-n 
itanrin^  with  the  Kini;.  and  that  Li-  jiji'kiil  it  u|<  hii<i  Tii-<i  it  r-'iud 
his  i.wu  \eg.  Imt  tbatr>>I>«'n-liikr  tin-  ii'aji'ii-  k-"'""*-'  "f  'li''  ^i-x'-fti. 
lie  n'KMrMl  it  lo  its  fair  iiwiiir  wi:h  tliy  ifXi'lHinati-iii  Il'-i  r-i'  '/iii 
m.it  n  iKiin-.  TheUnlcTof  tin-  Uanrr,  tb-iujh  not  tl.- n.-.-;  «n- 
i'i<-Qt,  is  imr-  uf  liie  niosi  fainimii  miliiari'  Kfilf-r^  <>f  Kiirr>|ie.  It  is 
•jiiri  to  have  hifn  di"vi-*>d  fi*  ihe  jiiirT">«r  of  at'Tai'tin:;  to  -be 
Kitiif's  |>any  >u<'b  i-otiHcrK  nf  f»ni:ni'  as  iiiiirht  Im;  likely  ti<  aid  in 
KfTii'rtini;  tlic  i-liiiiti  whii-h  lie  wh'  tEicn  making  10  tbc  cruwn  of 
Krame.  anil  lnl>-ii'l(il  a^  ail  in.ilnlioQ  nf  Kiiit;  Anbnr'-i  li>-iind 
Talile.  Thp(.tK.-.-M<.t  tin-  .ii\i.-rBr.-  the  Pr.-li.!.'.  the  rl,an.'.-!lor. 
the  l{(■gi^t•r^,tlle<.ilm«^ King  ■■fAnu-', and  the  L'sber  uf  iLt  Ulai'k 
Hod. 

Gasoline  is  simply  air  which  bos  Iwc-n  linpn>snated  v;\Ai  yisry 
Tiilatilr  liyilri>-i.-ariHins.  Prcviniis  to  Vi&ii  it  was  made  i>r  pavi- 
iii>;  air  uvit  liwiioJ  made  f^•nl  coal-tar,  iint  lirt«'«-u  tli.i'l    y-ar 

TiiP  fift  uf  lienzol  WHS  at  Iir^t  a  f^'M  ■■(■•.ihi'Ip  in  the  tnnniifiirture 
nf  cumline,  but  1)1^  dlsrovfry  nf  |irtn>li.-iiiii  r.-ndi-ri-d  It  |Hii«ili]e  tn 
uialif  air-|;a^  at  2.1  ceiii.-.  |»t  (mllnn.  the  rnniirr  jirici*.  whi-n  N'uthI 
was  iiseil.  bavin;:  In-rn  ^l..Vi.  TlK'iiiH(-hiDi-^ii-<d  r<Tiiiakiiit;this 
fns  include  a  "^neratnr."  a  larp-  vessel  nmre  nr  less  ci>iii|i1iii(t>>d 
(D  constmction,  in  which  a  ijuantity  nf  lii|iiid  |>e(roleiuu  or  napb- 
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tba  is  exposed  in  shallow  trajs  for  evaporation.  A  cnrrent  of  air 
is  introduced  which  mingles  with  the  distilled  vapor  and  forms 
air-gas.  This  is  a  dangerous  substance,  as  it  bursts  into  flame 
with  a  sharp  explosion  upon  contact  with  fire.  If  the  generator, 
however,  is  placed  at  some  distance  from  the  point  where  the  gas- 
oline is  to  be  used,  conveying  it  thither  in  air-tight  pipes,  the 
danger  is  removed.  Gasoline  is  extensively  used  for  the  lighting 
of  iiotels,  factories  and  private  residences  in  small  towns  or  rural 
districts. 

Gate  of  Tears. — The  straits  of  Babelmandeb,  the  passage  from 
tlie  Persian  Gulf  into  the  Red  Sea,  are  called  by  the  Arabs  the 
•*Gat«  of  Tears."  These  straits  are  veir  dangerous  in  rough 
weather.  The  channel  is  very  rocky,  and  is  only  about  twenty 
miles  wide.  It  received  its  melancholy  name  from  the  number  of 
shipwrecks  that  occurred  there. 

Geodes  are  rounded,  hollow  stones,  either  empty  or  havmg  the 
cavity  filled  with  crystallized  matter,  or  sometimes  with  water 
and  silex  or  sand.  They  are  most  commonly  found  filled  with 
(liiartz  crystals,  perfect  in  form,  and  all  pointing  toward  the  cen- 
ter. Geodes  with  crj'stals  of  amethyst,  agate,  chalcedony,  garnet 
and  otluir  valuable  stones  are  also  occasionally  found.  The  word 
"  geode  "  means  earth-form;  and  they  are  supposed  to  have  Ix^en 
foniied  by  the  consolidation  of  the  fused  rock  about  a  few  drops 
of  water  holding  silex  in  solution.  In  the  lapse  of  time,  through 
the  influence  of  extreme  heat  or  cold,  or  Ixrth,  the  silex  has  l)e- 
coine  crystallized  in  beautiful  forms  within  its  prison.  Geodes  are 
found  in  the  river-beds,  and  also  imbedded  in  quartz  and  other 
crystalline  rocks.  In  the  latter  case  the  nodules  are  of  various 
shajM's,  but  when  found  on  the  banks  or  in  the  beds  of  rivers  they 
are  usually  smooth,  round  stones,  having  been  worn  to  this  shai)e 
and  condition  by  erosion.  They  are  sometimes  known  by  the 
uuinc  of  "  potato-stones." 

Geolog^icai  Divisions  of  Time. — The  divisions  of  time  estab- 
lished by  geologists  are  based  upon  the  formations  of  rock  strata 
and  the  advents  of  different  forms  of  life.  The  grand  divisions 
are  five  in  nunil>er,  and  are  named  Archaean  or  Eozoic  era;  Paleo- 
zoic era;  Mesozoic  era;  C<5nozoic  era,  and  Psychozoic  era.  There 
are  seven  "  Ages  "  belonging  to  the  eras  respectively,  as  follows: 
Arcluean  age,  suMivided  into  Iluronian  and'  Laurentian  periods; 
Silurian  age,  or  age  of  invertebrates  or  mollusks;  Devonian  age. 
or  u«re  r)f  fishes;  and  Carboniferous  age,  or  age  of  acrozens  and 
ainphibianF;  Age  of  Reptiles,  subdivided  into  the  Triassic,  Juras- 
sic and  Cretaceous  periods;  Age  of  Mammals,  subdivided  into  Ter- 
tiary periocl,  embracing  the  Eocene,  Miocene  and  Pliocene  epochs; 
and  Qnartemary  period,  embracing  the  Terrace,  Champlain  and 
(41a<-ial  epochs;  Age  of  Man,  Human  period  and  Recent  epoch. 
The  names  of  the  eras  are  all  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  signify 
— F3<v/,()ic,  life  of  the  dawn;  P.ile^izoic,  ancient  life;  Mesozoic,  mid- 
dle life;  Cenozoic,  recent  life;  and  Psychoasoic,  life  of  the  soul 
and  mind. 
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Gesta  Romanonim,  as  the  oldest  legendary  work  of  the  middle 
ages  is  called,  is  a  collection  of  short  stories,  written  in  Latin,  with 
which  the  monks  were  wont  to  beguile  their  leisure  hours,  and 
which  were  appointed  to  be  read  in  the  refectory.  Their  attract 
iveness  lies  in  the  charm  of  their  naivete  and  childlike  simplicity, 
although  their  artless  piety  often  passes  into  a  deep  mysticism. 
The  Oesta  Romanorum  was  one  of  the  most  widely-read  books 
among  the  learned  down  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and  it  was  trans- 
lated into  French,  English,  German  and  Dutch.  For  a  long  period 
the  authorship  of  the  Dook  was  credited  to  Petrus  Berchorius,  or 
Bercheur  of  Poitou,  who  died  Prior  of  the  Benedictine  Abbev  of 
St.  Eloi,  in  Paris,  in  ld62;  but  it  is  now  believed  that  the  princi- 
pal author  of  the  work  was  a  monk  named  Elinandus. 

Giant's  Causeway. — The  name  Giant's  Causeway  is  often  ap- 
plied to  the  entire  range  of  cliffs  in  the  County  Antrim,  on  the 
northeast  coast  of  Ireland,  but  it  properly  belongs  to  only  a  small 
portion  of  them,  which  is  a  platfonn  of  basalt  in  closely-arranged 
columns,  from  fifteen  to  thirty-six  feet  high,  which  extend  from  a 
steep  cliff  down  into  the  sea  till  it  is  lost  oelow  low-water  mark. 
This  platform  is  divided  across  its  breadth  into  three  portions,  the 
Little,  Middle  and  Grand  Causeway,  these  being  separated  from 
each  other  by  dikes  of  basalt.  The  columns  are  generally  hex- 
agonal prisms,  but  they  are  also  found  of  five,  seven,  eight  and 
nine  sides,  in  almost  every  instance  being  fitted  together  with  the 
utmost  precision,  even  so  that  water  cannot  penetrate  between  ad- 
joining columns.  The  name  *  'causeway''  was  given  to  the  platform 
because  it  appeared  to  primitive  imagination  to  be  a  road  to  the 
water,  prepared  for  the  convenience  of  giants. 

Gibraltar  of  America. — Quebec  is  often  so  called,  because  by 
its  position  and  natural  and  artificial  means  of  defense  it  is  the 
most  impregnable  city  in  America. 

Girondists,  the  name  given  to  the  moderate  republican 
party  during  the  French  devolution.  Their  leaders  at  first 
acquired  great  influence  by  their  rhetorical  talents  and  political 
princi]>les.  which  were  derived  from  a  rather  hazy  notion  of 
Grecian  republicanism.  The  encroachments  of  the  populace  and 
the  rise  of  the  Jacobin  leaders  compelled  the  Girondists  to  assume 
a  conservative  attitude;  but  though  their  eloquence  still  pre- 
vailed in  the  Assembly,  their  popularity  and  power  out-of-doors 
were  wholly  gone.  The  principal  things  which  they  attempted 
to  do  were  to  procure  the  arrentefiient  of  the  leaders  of  the  Sep- 
tember massacres,  Danton,  etc. ;  to  overawe  the  mob  of  Paris  by  a 
guard  selected  from  all  the  departments  of  France;  to  save  the 
King's  life  by  first  voting  his  death  and  then  by  intending  to 
appeal  to  the'  nation;  and,  finally,  to  impeach  Marat,  who,  in 
turn,  induced  the  various  sections  of  Paris  to  demand  their  ex- 
pulsion from  the  Assembly  and  their  arrestement.  Thirty  Giron- 
dists were  arrested,  but  the  majority  escaped  to  the  provinces. 
The  people  rose  in  Uieir  defense  in  the  departments  of  Eure, 
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Calvados,  and  all  throaali  Brittanv,  and  under  the  command  of 
General  Wimpfen  formed  the  so-called  '*  federalist "  army,  which 
was  to  rescue  the  republic  from  the  hands  of  the  Parisian 
populace.  Movements  for  the  cause  of  the  Girondists  took  place 
likewise  at  Lyons,  Marseilles  and  Bordeaux.  The  progress  of  the 
insurrection  was,  however,  stopped  by  the  activity  of  uie  Conven- 
tion, and  a  number  of  the  leaders  were  brought  to  the  guillotine. 
Glacial  Period  is  a  term  used  in  geology  to  desig^te  the 
period  when  the  greater  part  of  the  northern  hemisphere  was 
enveloped  in  one  great  ice-sheet.  This  period  belongs  to  the 
post-tertiary  or  later  formations  in  the  geological  succession,  and 
is  important  in  its  relations  to  the  general  question  of  the  earth's 
history,  and  especially  to  the  appearance  of  man  upon  the  earth. 
Geologists  are  generally  agreed  that  long  before  the  advent  of 
man,  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere  were  elevated  several 
thousand  feet  higher  than  they  are  at  present,  causing  the  cold  of 
the  Arctic  zone  to  extend  far  southward  into  present  temperate 
regions,  and  that  a  vast  glacier  rising  in  the  vicinity  of  Hudson 
Bay  covered  the  American  continent  north  of  the  fortieth  parallel. 
The  loose  soil  which  covers  so  large  a  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
northern  continent  to  a  depth  var^'ing  from  30  to  100  feet,  over 
which  lie  the  vegetable  deposits  of  later  ages,  is  considered  by 
geologists  the  effects  of  glaciers  that  in  the  quaternary  or  latest 
geological  age  slowly  moved  southward  across  the  country. 
Upon  examination  it  is  found  that  the  erratic  bowlders  scattered 
over  the  Western  prairies  and  other  Northern  regions  are  unlike 
the  native  rocks  of  the  same  regions,  bein^  entirely  foreign  to  the 
localities  where  they  now  appear.  Sometimes  the  nativity  of  the 
rock  is  traced  hundreds  of  miles  north  of  where  it  now  rests, 
showing  that  some  powerful  agency  has  carried  it  southward. 
Again,  if  the  native  rock  be  uncovered  and  closely  examined,  it 
will  be  observed  to  be  polished  and  grooved  with  parallel  marks, 
running  north  and  south,  as  if  chiseled  out  by  some  coarse  and 
heavy  mstrument.  These  marks  are  attributed  to  sharp,  hard 
rocks  projecting  through  the  lower  surfaces  of  the  glaciers.  That 
glaciers  do  prepuce  such  markings  is  proven  by  examination  of 
the  rocks  which  the  moving  ice-nelds  of  Switzerland  and  other 
glacial  regions  have  worn  and  are  marking  to-day;  also,  the 
general  appearance  of  the  loose,  unstratified,  heterogeneous  deposit 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  moraines  that  the  modem  glaciers  leave 
as  they  slowly  melt  awav.  In  New  York  and  other  Eastern 
States  the  rocks  are  scratched  from  a  northwesterly  direction,  in 
Ohio  from  a  northerly  direction,  showing  in  each  State  the  direc- 
tion of  the  origin  of  the  glacier.  Scotland,  Ireland  and  the  major 
portion  of  England  were  enveloped  in  this  great  ice-sheet,  and 
Scandinavia  was  invested  with  a  sheet  of  ice  which  filled  up  the 
Baltic  and  extended  into  Northern  Germany.  The  Glacial  Period, 
or  Ice  Age,  as  it  is  also  called,  is  estimated  to  have  begun  upward 
of  200,000  years  ago,  and  lasted  for  160,000  years. 
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Glass,  Discovery  of.— There  is  comparatively  little  known  in 
regard  to  the  invention  of  glass.  Some  of  the  oldest  specimens 
are  Egyptian,  and  are  tnu^  to  about  1500  years  before  Christ 
(by  some,  2300  B.  C).  Transparent  glass  is  believed  to  have  been 
first  used  about  750  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  credit  of 
the  invention  was  ^ven  to  the  Phcenicians  by  the  ancient  writers. 
The  story  of  the  Phoenician  merchants  who  rested  their  cooking- 
pots  on  blocks  of  natron  (subcarbonate  of  soda),  and  found  glass 
produced  by  the  union,  under  heat,  of  the  alkali  and  the  sand  on 
the  shore,  is  a  familiar  one.  The  world  no  doubt  owes  the  art  of 
glass-making  to  the  Egyptians.  It  was  introduced  into  Rome  in 
the  time  of  Cicero,  and  among  the  Romans  attained  a  high  degree 
of  perfection.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  glass 
ever  manufactured  were  made  in  Rome  before  the  Christian  era; 
as,  for  instance,  the  exquisite  Portland  vase  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. [See  Portland  \a4e.'\  During  the  middle  ages  the  Vene- 
tians were  the  most  famous  makers  of  fine  glassware,  and  after 
them  the  Bohemians.  Though  the  art  of  making  glass  and  blow- 
ing it  into  all  kinds  of  shapes  was  known  so  early,  this  material 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  used  for  windows  until  abont  A.  D.  800. 

Glucose,  termed  also  grape-sugar,  starch-sugar  and  diabetic 
sugar,  is  a  natural  organic  compound  consisting  of  carbon,  hvdro- 
g('n  und  oxygen.  It  is  found  to  some  extent  in  the  animal  king- 
dom and  very  largely  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  being  a  constitu- 
ent of  the  juice  of  almost  all  sweet  fruits  and  vegetables.  The 
name  "diabetic"  is  due  to  its  large  occurrence  in  the  urinary 
secretion  and  other  fluids  of  the  Ixwly  in  the  disease  called  diabetes. 
It  is  manufactured  in  large  quantities  from  starch,  and  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  beer  and  a  coarse  kind  of  alcohol.  It  is  in 
taste  much  the  same  as  ordinary  sugar,  but  less  sweet.  It  has  a 
peculiar  effect  npon  a  ray  of  polarized  light,  passing  through  it; 
and  there  are  two  varieties  comprising  fruit-sugar,  one  of  which 
turns  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right,  and  is  called  dextro- 
glucose,  and  the  other  turning  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left, 
and  rall<*(l  laevo-glucose,  or  dextn^se  and  laevulose  re8i)ectively. 

Gnadenbrutten  Massacre. — In  17(K)  the  Moravian  missionaries, 
who  had  met  with  great  success  in  converting  the  Indians  to  their 
faith,  established  three  villages  of  converts  on  the  Tuscarawas 
River,  Ohio.  One  of  these,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  was 
called  (Gnadenbrutten,  and  was  about  midway  between  the  white 
settlements  on  the  Ohio  River  and  the  villages  of  the  warlike 
Wyandots  and  Delawares  on  the  Sandusky.  The  Christian  In- 
dians were  Delawares,  but  they  were  friends  of  peace,  and  en- 
deavored to  maintain,  as  far  as  they  could,  a  neutral  position  be- 
tween the  Americans  on  the  one  side  and  the  savage  Indians,  who 
were  generally  under  British  influence,  on  the  other.  In  March, 
1782,  there  were  murders  committed  near  Pittsburg  by  wandering 
ban<ls  of  Shawnees,  and  the  Christian  Indians  were  suspected, 
though   apparently  without  any  real  reason,  &t  having  incited 
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thett,  tod  a  band  of  volunteer  militia,  under  Colonel  Williamson, 
of  the  British  army,  set  oat  to  take  vengeance.  The  Indians  were 
found  pursuing  peaceful  occupations,  but  they  were,  notwith- 
standing, all  taken  priaonerB  (the  village  contained  about  one  hun- 
dred souls),  bound  and  oonlined — ^the  men  in  one  house,  the  women 
in  another.  A  coundl  of  war  was  then  held  to  decide  whether 
the  prisoners  should  be  taken  to  Fort  Pitt  or  immediately  put  to 
death.  The  latter  fate  was  decided  on,  and  the  helpless  Indians 
were  murdered  and  scalped  and  their  village  laid  in  ruins.  Only 
sixteen  out  of  ninety  white  men  voted  for  mercy,  the  others  ail 
voting  for  iounediate  death. 

Gnomes. — According  to  mediaeval  mythology,  a  class  of  beings 
which  are  supposed  to  oe  the  presiding  spirits  in  the  mysterious 
operations  of  nature  in  the  mineral  and  vegetable  world.  They 
have  their  dwelling  within  the  earth,  where  they  preside  specially 
over  its  treasures,  and  are  of  both  sexes,  male  and  female.  The 
former  are  often  represented  in  the  form  of  misshapen  dwarfs. 
Pope,  in  the  "  Rape  of  the  Lock,*'  and  Darwin,  in  the  "  Loves  of 
the  Plants,"  have  drawn  upon  the  more  pleasing  associations  of 
this  curious  branch  of  m3rthology.     [See  Lndine  and  Sylph.] 

Gnostic,  a  word  sometimes  confounded  with  agnostic^  and  em- 
ployed in  a  loose  and  general  way  to  designate  a  freethinker.  Cor- 
rectly si)eaking,  gnosticism  is  the  term  applied  to  various  forms 
of  philosophical  speculation  which  sprung  up  in  the  early  history 
of  the  Church.  They  were  generally  regarded  as  heretical,  but 
the  term  itself  means  simply  kngukdge^  and  does  not  contain  any 
idea  of  antagonism  to  Judaism  or  Christianity.  There  were  three 
main  schools  or  centers  of  gnostic  speculation:  the  Syrian  of  Anti- 
och;  the  Alexandrian  of  Egypt,  and  that  of  Asia  Minor,  represent- 
ed by  Marcion  of  Pontus.  Gnosticism  represents  the  first  efforts 
to  construct  a  philosophical  system  of  faith,  and  the  main  ques- 
tions with  which  it  concerned  itself  were  the  same  which  in  all 
a^i^  have  agitated  inquiry  and  baffled  speculation — the  origin  of 
life  and  origin  of  evil,  how  life  sprung  from  an  infinite  source, 
how  a  world  so  imperfect  as  this  could  proceed  from  a  supremely 
perf€H:t  (iixl.  AU  of  the  schools  agreed  in  the  existence  of  an  in- 
finitely Supreme  Being,  their  differences  arising  in  their  various 
speculations  to  account  for  the  passage  from  the  higher  spiritual 
world  to  this  lower  material  one.  In  the  Alexandrian  thought, 
evil  is  but  degenerated  good.  The  Syrian  school  assumed  the  ex- 
istence of  two  living,  active,  independent  principles,  good  and 
evil.  The  former  system  embraced  Judaism  as  a  divine  institu- 
tion, although  inferior  and  defective  in  its  manifestation  of  the 
divine  chariu;ter;  the  latter  rejected  it  as  being  wholly  the  work 
of  the  Spirit  of  Darkness.  The  anti-Judaical  spirit  was  developed 
to  the.  extreme  in  Marcion  and  his  followers.  The  gnostics  ac- 
cepted Christ,  but  in  different  and  modified  lights.  According  to 
the  Alexandrian  school.  He  is  a  higher  Divine  Being,  proceeding 
from  the  Spiritual  Kingdom  for  the  redemption  of  this  lower  ma- 
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teriftl  kingdom;  but  however  superior.  He  is  yet  allied  to  the  lower 
an^ls  and  the  Demiurgoe,  who  is  an  inferior  manifestation  of 
Deity  partaking  of  the  Divine  nature,  the  intermediary  between 
the  Infinite  Spirit  and  the  material  world,  and  the  immediate 
Creator  and  governor  of  this  world.  The  Syrian  school,  on  the 
other  hand,  repurded  Oirist  as  a  being  totally  distinct  from  the 
Demiurgos,  who  was  in  their  system  not  the  representative  and 
organ  of  the  Supreme  Spirit,  but  a  rival  Spirit  of  Darkness;  and 
hence,  in  coming  into  this  lower  world.  He  was  invading  the 
realms  of  the  powers  of  darkness,  in  order  to  seek  out  and  rescue 
any  higher  spiritual  natures  who  were  living  here  under  the 
power  of  the  Evil  One.  (ilnosticism  has  been  well  tt»mied  an  ex- 
traordinary  conglomeration  of  Monotheism,  Pantheism,  Spiritual, 
ism  and  Materialism.  It  was  vague,  confused  and  irrational  for 
the  most  part,  and  yet  its  influence  in  the  world  was  not  altogether 
bad.  It  compelled  C'hristian  teachers  to  face  the  great  problems 
of  which  it  attempted  the  solution  in  so  many  fantastic  forms.  It 
expanded  the  horizon  of  contn)ver8y  within  as  without  the  Church, 
and  made  the  early  fathers  feel  that  it  was  by  the  weapons  of  rea- 
son and  not  of  authority  that  they  must  win  the  triumph  of  Cath- 
olic Christianity.  It  may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundations  of 
Christian  science;  and  Antioch  and  Alexandria,  the  centers  of 
half-pagan  and  half -Christian  speculation,  bei^ame  the  first  centers 
of  rational  Christian  theology.  The  several  schools  l)eican  to  de- 
cline after  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  Their  doctrines  were 
revived  several  times  by  certain  se<'ts  in  the  middle  ages,  but  have 
had  no  considerable  body  of  adherents  since  the  thirtc*enth  century. 
Godiva,  Lady,  the  wife  of  Loofric,  Earl  of  Mercia  and  Lord 
of  Coventry.  About  1040  the  earl  imi)osed  certain  onerous 
services  and  heavy  exactions  ujwn  the  inhabitants  of  Coventry, 
who,  in  consequence,  loudly  complained.  Ladv  (iodiva,  having 
the  welfare  of  the  town  at  heart,  eagerly  besouglit  her  husband  to 
give  them  relief;  and  he,  in  order  to  escai)e  from  her  importuni- 
ties, said  he  would  grant  the  favor,  but  only  on  condition  that  slie 
would  ride  naked  through  the  town.  Greatly  to  her  husband's 
surprise  she  agn»ed  to  the  conditions;  and  on  a  certain  day.  after 
having  ordered  all  the  inhabitants  to  remain  within  d«iors  and  lie- 
hind  closed  blinds,  she  rode  through  the  town  clothed  only  by  her 
long  hair.  This  circumstance  was  commemorated  by  a  stained- 
glass  window,  mentioned  in  1690,  in  St.  MichaeVs  Church, 
Coventr}';  and  the  legend  that  an  unfortunate  tailor,  the  only  man 
who  l(M)ked  out  of  a  window,  was  struck  blind,  has  also  found 
commemoration  in  an  ancient  effigy  of  **  Peeping  Tom  of  Coven- 
try," still  to  Ihj  seen  in  a  niche  of  one  of  the  buildings.  For  many 
years  occasional  repres<»ntations  were  given  of  the  ride  of  Lady 
Godiva,  the  character  being  taken  by  some  beautiful  woman, 
clothed,  however,  in  considerable  more  than  her  hair,  and 
attended  by  other  historical  and  emblematic  personages.  The 
ceremony  lias  now  fallen  into  disrepute 
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Gods,  Garden  of  the,  comprises  a  tract  of  land  about  500  acres 
in  extent,  lying  four  miles  northeast  of  Colorado  Springs.  It  is 
hemmed  in  by  mountains  on  the  north  and  west,  bordered  by 
ravines  on  the  south,  and  on  the  east  by  a  line  of  old  red  sandstone 
cliffs,  which  shut  it  entirely  from  the  plains.  The  road  enters 
the  valley  through  the  *'  Beautiful  Gate/*  a  narrow  passage-way 
between  two  lofty  but  narrow  ledges  of  cliffs  which  is  still  fur- 
ther narrowed  by  a  rock  pillar  thirty  feet  high,  standing  nearly  in 
the  center.  The  remarkable  features  of  the  Garden  are  a  number 
of  isolated  perpendicular  rocks,  some  of  them  350  feet  high, 
mainly  of  a  very  soft,  brilliantly  red  sandstone,  though  several 
ridges  are  of  white  sandstone.  The  foot-hills  in  the  vicinity  are 
many  of  them  capped  by  similar  upheavals. 

God's  Truce. — During  the  middle  ages  a  custom  prevailed  in 
France  and  the  (German  Empire,  and  for  a  time  in  other  countries 
of  Europe,  whereby  for  a  stated  time,  and  at  stated  seasons  and 
festivals,  the  right  of  private  feud  for  the  redress  of  wrongs, 
which  under  certain  conditions  was  recognized  by  mediaeval  law, 
was  suspended.  This  period  was  known  as  "God's  Truce,"  and 
was  brought  about  through  the  influence  of  the  Church,  which  en- 
deavored in  this  way  to  check  the  disorganization  of  the  social 
frame-work  which  was  brought  alx)ut  by  these  private  feuds.  A 
council  assembled  at  Limoges,  in  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  at 
which  the  princes  and  nobles  bound  themselves,  by  solemn  vows, 
not  only  to  abstain  from  all  unlawful  feuds,  but  also  to  keep  the 
peace  mutually  toward  each  other,  and  to  protect  from  violence  all 
defenseless  persons,  clerics,  monks,  nuns,  women,  merchants,  pil- 
grims and  tillers  of  the  soil.  In  1016  a  similar  engagement  was 
entered  into  in  a  council  at  Orleans.  A  plague  which  visited  a 
great  part  of  Europe  soon  afterward  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the 
movement;  and  in  the  year  1033  the  "Holy  Peace"  was  almost 
universally  received,  and  for  a  time  continued  to  be  religiously 
observed.  In  1041,  in  order  to  give  the  observance  more  weight, 
the  bishops  of  Aquitaine  limited  the  God's  Truce  to  the  week- 
days spi^cially  consecrated  by  the  memory  of  the  Passion  and 
Resurrection  of  Christ — that  is,  from  the  sunset  of  Wednesday 
to  sunrise  of  Monday.  In  1054  the  same  decree  was  renewed  at 
Narlxjime,  and  in  1093  at  Troves.  At  Clermont,  in  1095,  it  was 
extended  to  the  whole  interval  from  the  beginning  of  Advent  to 
the  Epiphany,  and  from  the  beginning  of  Lent  to  Pentecost,  to 
which  times  were  afterward  added  several  other  festivals.  At 
later  councils  these  enactments  were  adopted  or  renewed,  and  al- 
though they  were  often  disregarded,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
they  exercised  a  wide  and  beneficial  influence.  When  the  right 
of  private  redress  was  restricted  and  finally  abolished  by  law,  the 
institution  of  God's  Truce  disappeared. 

Gold-Beater's  Skin. — In  preparing  the  skin  used  by  ^Id-beat- 
ers,  the  large  intestine  of  an  ox  is  first  subjected  to  a  partial  putre- 
faction, by  which  the  adhesion  of  the  membranes  is  sufficiently 
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diminished  to  allow  them  to  be  separated.  The  outer  membrane 
is  then  removed,  cleaned  from  the  adhering  muscular  fibers,  driwl, 
beaton  and  pressed  between  paper,  beside  being  treated  with 
alum,  isinglass  and  white  of  eggy  the  object  of  which  is  to  ol>- 
tain  the  continuous  membrane  in  a  clean  condition  without  being 
weakened  by  the  putrefactive  process.  The  skin,  after  having 
passed  through  this  process,  becomes  a  delicate  membrane  of  such 
firm  yet  elastic  texture  that  it  can  be  beaten  for  months  with  a 
twelve-pound  hammer  without  material  injury.  The  skin  is 
usually  sold  in  packages  containing  900  leaves,  for  which  the  in- 
testines of  500  oxen  are  required,  and,  in  addition  to  being  used 
by  gold-beaters,  is  used  as  the  fabric  for  court- plaster. 

Golden  Fleece,  The. — According  to  Greek  tradition. Pelias, King 
of  lolcos,  in  Thessaly,  dethroned  Uie  rightful  King  .^son  and  en 
deavored  to  kill  his  8«m  Jason,  who  was,  however,  saved  by  his  par- 
ents, who  conveyed  him  by  night  to  the  cave  of  the  centaur  Chiron, 
to  whoso  care  they  committed  him,  and  then  gave  out  that  he  was 
dead.  He  remained  witli  Cliiron  until  he  was  twenty  years  of  age 
and  then  went  to  claim  his  father's  crown.  Pelias  agreed  to  sur- 
render the  kingdom  to  Jason  provided  he  brought  him  the  golden 
fleece  from  Colchis,  expecting  that  he  would  never  attempt  it,  or, 
if  he  (lid,  would  surely  perish  in  the  rash  adventure.  One  of  the 
myths  of  the  fleece  is  that  Ino,  second  wife  of  Athamas,  King  of 
Orchomenus,  in  Bceotia,  wished  to  destroy  Phrixus,  son  of  Atha- 
mas; but  ho  and  Ilelle  were  saved  by  their  mother,  Nephele,  who 
gave  tlieni  a  golden-fleeced  ram  she  had  obtained  from  Mercury, 
which  carried  thetu  through  the  air  over  sea  and  land.  Helle  fell 
into  X\w.  sea,  and  it  was  named  Ilellesiwntus.  Phrixus  went  on  to 
Colchis,  where  he  was  kindly  received,  and  sacrificed  the  ram  to 
Jupiter  I'hyxius,  and  gave  the  golden  fleece  to  JEeti»s,  who  nailed 
it  to  an  oak  in  the  grove  of  Mars,  where  it  was  watched  over  by  a 
8l(?e|)l«'ss  (Inigon.  Jason,  by  heralds,  announced  the  great  under- 
takintr  throughout  the  land,  and  all  the  heroes  of  Grt»ece  flocked 
to  his  assistance,  an<l  the  famous  comi)any  were  called  the  **  Argo- 
nauts." from  the  name  of  their  ship,  Argo,  which  was  built  for 
them  by  Argus,  with  the  aid  of  Minerva.  After  a  voyage  of  varied 
adventure  the  heroes  rt»4iched  Colchis,  and  Jason  explained  the 
caus(5  of  his  voyage  to  JEetes;  but  the  conditions  on  which  he  was 
to  recover  the  golden  fltK^ce  were  so  hard  that  the  Argonauts  must 
have  jHTished  had  not  Mwlea,  the  King's  daughter,  fallen  in  love 
with  their  leader.  She  had  a  conference  with  Jason,  and  after 
mutual  oaths  of  fidelity  M(»dea  pledged  herself  to  deliver  the  Ar- 
gonauts from  her  father's  hard  conditions  if  Jason  would  marry 
her  and  carry  her  with  him  to  (Greece.  He  was  to  tame  two 
bulls  which  had  brazen  ff^t  and  breathed  flame  from  their  throats. 
Wlien  he  had  yoked  these,  he  was  to  plow  with  them  a  piece  of 
ground,  and  sow  the  serpent's  teeth  wiiich  ^Eetes  possessed.  All 
this  was  to  be  perfonned  in  one  day.  Medea,  who  was  an  enchant- 
ress, gave  him  a  salve  to  rub  on  his  body,  sihield  and  spear.    The 
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virtoe  of  this  salve  would  last  an  entire  day,  and  protect  alike 
af^inst  firo  and  steel.  She  further  told  him  that  when  he  had 
K4>wn  the  teeth  a  crop  of  armed  men  would  spring  up  an«  prepare 
to  attack  him.  Among  these  she  desired  him  to  fling  stones,  and 
while  they  were  fighting  with  one  another  about  them,  each  im- 
a^uing  that  the  other  had  thrown  the  stones,  to  fall  on  and  slay 
them.  All  of  these  things  were  done  by  Jason,  but  JSetes  refused 
to  give  the  fleece,  and  meditated  burning  the  Argo,  Jason's  vessel, 
and  slaying  her  crew.  Medea,  anticipating  him,  led  Jason  by 
night  to  the  golden  fleece;  with  her  drugs  she  put  to  sleep  the 
serpent  which  guarded  it;  and  then,  tidcing  her  little  brother 
Absyrtus  out  of  his  bed,  she  embarked  with  him  in  the  Argo,  and 
the  vessel  set  sail  while  it  was  yet  night.  They  were  pur- 
8ue<i  by  iBetes,  when  Medea  killed  her  brother  and  threw  his  body 
into  the  sea  piece  by  piece,  thus  delaying  the  King,  who  stopped 
to  gntlier  up  the  remains,  leaving  the  Argonauts  to  escape.  After 
many  months  of  toil  and  numerous  trials  they  at  last  reached 
lolcos,  and  the  Argo  was  consecrated  by  Jason,  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth,  to  Neptune. 

Gold,  Price  of. — Between  the  years  1861  and  1879  the  highest 
and  lowest  price  of  gold  for  each  year  was  as  follows:  1862,  139 — 
101  1-8;  1863,  172  1-5^122  1-2;  1864,  285—151  1-2;  1865.  234  1-2 
—128  1-2;  1866,  167  3-4—1251-8,  1867,  146  3-8—132  1-8;  1868, 
150—132;  1869,  162  1-2—119  1-2;  1870, 123  1-4—110;  1871,  115  3-8 
—108  1-2;  1872,  115  5-8—1081-2;  1873,  119  1-8—106  1-8;  1874, 
114  3  8— 109;  1875,  117  5-8—111  8-4;  1876,  115—107;  1877,  107  7-8 
—102  1-2;  1878,  102  7-8—100.  Specie  payment  was  resumed 
January'  1,  1879. 

Gordian  Knot. — The  expression  "Qordian  knot,"  or  "to  cut 
the  Gordian  knot,"  signifies  to  overcome  any  great  difliculty,  or  by 
some  prompt  and  decisive  act  to  dispose  of  it,  and  is  derived  from 
the  following  legend:  Oordius  was  a  legendary  king  of  Phrygia, 
Asia  Minor.  He  was,  the  story  relates,  a  peasant,  and  one  day 
while  ])lowing,  an  eagle  alighted  on  his  yoke  of  oxen  and  remained 
there  until  evening.  A  prophetess,  whom  he  consulted  to  leam 
the  meaning  of  this  sign,  explained  it  as  presaging  that  his  fumily 
would  rise  to  greatness  and  power,  and  he  married  her  in  return 
for  her  good  wishes.  Some  years  later,  the  country  of  Phrygia 
was  crreatly  torn  by  civil  dissensions,  and  an  oracle  declared  that  a 
new  King,  who  wonld  end  all  disturbances,  would  be  brought  in 
a  ]H^asant*s  cart.  While  the  wise  men  were  deliberating  on  these 
utterances,  Gordius  and  his  wife  and  son  suddenly  appeared  in  a 
curt,  and  he  was  hailed  bv  the  councilors  as  the  f)eople*s  king. 
The  new  ruler  consecrated  the  yoke  of  his  team  to  Jupiter,  and 
fastened  the  yoke  to  a  beam  with  a  rope  of  bark  so  inireniously 
tied  that  no  one  could  loosen  it,  and  an  oracle  declared  that  who- 
ever should  untie  this  knot  would  become  master  of  Asia.  When 
Alexander  the  Great  visited  the  Acropolis  at  Gordium,  in  Phry^'m. 
this  knot  was  shown  and  the  words  of  the  oracle  were  repeated  t( 
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him.     -'Then,"  said  the  oonqaevor,  "I  will  perfonn  the  task," 
and  thereupon  cut  the  knot  in  two  ^th  his  sword. 

Gotham. — The  origin  of  the  name  "  Gotham,"  as  applied  to  the 
city  of  New  York,  is  contained  in  a  humorous  book  called  *•  Sal- 
magundi," written  by  Washington  Irving,  his  brother  William, 
and  James  K.  Paulding,  and  is  used  to  signify  that  the  inhabit- 
ants were  given  to  undue  pretensions  to  wisdom.  This  definition 
of  the  word  is  taken  from  a  story  re^irding  the  inhabitants  of 
Gotham,  a  parish  in  Nottinghamshire,  England,  who  were  as  re- 
markable for  their  stupidity  as  their  conceit.  The  story  relates 
that  when  King  John  was  about  to  pass  through  Gotham  toward 
Nottingham  he  was  prevented  by  the  inhabitants,  who  thought 
that  the  ground  over  which  a  king  passed  became  forever  a  public 
road.  W  hen  the  King  sent  to  punish  them  they  resorted  to  an 
expedient  to  avert  their  sovereign's  wrath.  According  to  this, 
when  the  messengers  arrived  they  found  the  people  each  engaged 
in  some  foolish  occupation  or  other,  so  they  returned  to  court  and 
reported  that  Gotham  was  a  village  of  fools.  In  time  a  b<M)k  a])- 
peared,  entitled  "Certain  Merry  Tales  of  the  Mad  Men  of  Goth- 
am,"  coinx)iled  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  by  Andrew  Borde,  a 
sort  of  traveling  quack,  from  whom  the  occupation  of  the  ''Merry- 
Andrew  "  is  said  to  be  derived.  Among  these  tales  is  the  story  of 
**  The  Three  Wise  Men  of  Gotham"  who  went  to  sea  in  a  bowl. 

Goths  and  Vandals. — The  (h)ths  and  Vandals  were  among  the 
leading  Germanic  or  Teutonic  tribes.  They  possessed  the  roving 
spirit  natural  to  barbarism,  and  from  the  second  to  the  fifth  cen- 
tury overran  southern  Europe.  They  invaded  Italy,  Spain  and 
Africa,  and  the  temi)les  of  the  Romans  were  repeatedly  8trii)ped  to 
buy  their  favor.  In  the  fifth  centurv  the  Goths  under  Alaric  took 
Home  three  times,  and  once  placed  their  leader  upon  the  thnme  as 
a  rival  emi)eror  to  Uonorius.  The  recognized  chief  of  th^  Vandals 
was  (ienseric,  who  also  took  Rome,  and  gave  the  city  uj)  to  1h» 
])i Hatred  by  his  soldiers  for  fourteen  days.  The  Roman  army  at 
one  time  was  largely  composed  of  Goths  and  Vandals,  and  the 
downfall  of  the  city  in  A.  D.  470  was  accomplished  l)y  the  com- 
bined hosts  of  the  Goths,  Vandals,  Huns,  Franks  and  Alarii.  The 
(ioths  were  the  first  of  the  Teutons  to  come  under  the  influence  of 
Cliristianity.  xV  considerable  time  before  the  fall  of  the  western 
em]>ire  they  had  been  converted  from  paganism  to  the  fonn  of 
Christianity  called  Arianism.  The  Huns  were  probably  of  Mcm- 
goliaii  or  Tartar  stock,  the  theory  being  that  they  were  dinn'tly 
descended  from  the  Hiong-now,  whose  ancient  seat  was  an  exten- 
sive and  barren  territory  north  of  the  great  wall  of  Cliina.  It  was 
to  keep  these  people  out  of  the  C^nese  country  that  the  great  wall 
was  built.  In  the  third  century  the  Huns  crossed  the  river  Volga 
and  invaded  the  territory  of  the  Alarii,  a  pastoral  }H*ople  living 
between  the  Volga  and  tne  Don  Rivers,  conquered  tliis  race  and 
uiiit«'d  it  with  themselves.  In  the  fifth  century  the  Huns  under 
Aitilu  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  power,  and  indudod  or  governed 
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all  the  tribes  from  the  Volga  to  the  Rhine;  bnt  at  Attila's  death 
the  empire  fell  to  pieces,  and  the  people  were  swallowed  up  by 
other  tribes.  The  Huns  are  described  hy  Roman  historians  as 
hideous  in  appearance,  with  broad  shoulders,  flat  noses,  and  small 
1)lack  eves  deeply  buried  in  the  head;  and  so  great  was  the  terror 
inspired  by  the  repulsive  appearance  and  savage  manners  of  this 
barbarous  race  that  a  legend  ascribinfi^  their  ancestry  to  the  union 
of  the  witches  of  Scythia  with  infemalspirits  was  readily  believed. 

Go  to  Halifax.— The  expression  "Oo  to  Halifax"  originated  in 
the  terror  with  which  rogues  were  once  wont  to  view  the  law  of 
Halifax,  Yorkshire  County,  England.  This  law,  as  mav  be  gath- 
ered from  a  letter  of  Lord  Leicester's,  quoted  by  Motley  in  his 
"  History  of  the  United  Netherlands,''  was  that  criminals  should 
be  *  *  condemned  first  and  inquired  upon  after. "  Halifax  lay  within 
the  forest  of  Hardwick,  the  customary  law  of  which  was,  that  if  a 
felon  were  taken  with  13  1-2  pence  worth  of  goods  stolen  within 
that  liberty,  he  should  be  tried  by  four  frith  burghers  from  four 
of  the  precinct  towns,  and,  if  condemned  by  them,  be  hanged  next 
market-day;  after  which  the  case  might  be  sent  to  a  jury.  From 
these  facts  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  when  it  was  desired  to  ex- 
press the  wish  that  a  person  might  be  in  a  place  where  he  would 
be  summarily  dealt  with,  it  was  quite  appropriate  to  tell  him  to 
*•  no  to  Halifax." 

Government  Receipts  and  Expenditures. — The  total  receipts 
of  the  United  States  from  the  beginning  of  the  Government,  1789, 
to  1888  have  been:  From  customs,  $6,078,062,850;  internal  reve- 
nue, $8,692,586,829;  direct  tax,  $28,131,994;  public  lands,  $262,- 
079.181;  miscellaneous,  $618,753,294;  total,  excluding  loans, 
$10,679,613,625.  The  total  expenditures  from  1789  to  1888  have 
been:  For  civil  and  miscellaneous,  $2,103,985,880;  war,  $4,636,- 
518,386;  navv,  $1,138,021,573;  Indians,  $242,290,230;  pensions, 
$1,055,002,615;  interest,  $2,577,424,978;  total,  $11,846,960,227. 

Governors,  Salaries  of. — The  saJaries  of  the  Governors  of  the 
several  Stat<»s  and  Territories  of  the  United  States  are  as  follows 
Alabama,  $3.(K)0  per  annum;  Alaska,  $3,000;  Arizona,  $2,600 
Arkansas,  $3,500;  California,  $6,000;  (^olorado,  $5,000;  Connect! 
cut,  $2,000;  Dakota.  $2,600 ;  Delaware,  $2.000 ;  Florida,  $3,500 
Georgia,  $3,000  ;  Idaho,  $2,600  ;  Illinois,  $6,000  ;  Indiana,  $5,000 
Iowa.  $3,000;  Kansas,  $3,000;  Kentuckv,  $5,000;  l^uisiana 
$4,000;  Maine,  $2,000;  Marvland,  $4,500;  Massachusetts,  $5,000 
Michigan,  $1,000;  Minnesota.  $3,800;  Mississippi,  $4,000 ;  Mis 
souri.  $5,000;  Montana,  $2,600;  Nebraska,  $2,500 ;  Nevada,  $5, 
000;  New  Hampshire,  $1,000;  New  Jersey,  $5,000;  New  Mexico 
$2,600;  New  York,  $10,000;  North  Carolina,  $3,000;  Ohio,  $4,000 
Oregon,  $1,500;  Pennsylvania,  $10,000;  Rhode  Island.  $1,000 
South  Carolina,  $3,500;  Tennessee,  $4,000;  Texas,  $4,000;  Utah 
$2,600;  Vermont,  $1,000;  Virginia,  $5,000;  Washington  Territory 
$2.600 ;  West  Virginia,  $2,700  ;  Wisconsin,  $5,0W  ;  Wyoming 
$2,600. 
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Grangers,  or  Patrons  of  HusbaDdry,  as  they  are  properly  called, 
were  organized  December  4,  1867,  by  Mr.  O.  H.  Kelley  and  Mr. 
Wm.  M.  Saunders,  both  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington.  Mr.  Kelley  was  conmiissioned  by  President  John- 
son, in  1866,  to  travel  through  the  Southern  States  and  report  upon 
their  agricultural  and  mineral  resources.  He  discovered  agri- 
culture in  a  state  of  great  depression,  consequent  upon  the  changes 
made  by  the  Civil  War.  There  was  also  at  the  time  serious  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  farmers  of  the  West  and  Northwest  in  re- 
gard to  the  alleged  heavy  rate  and  unjust  discriminations  made  by 
railroad  companies  in  tneir  transportation  of  farmers'  products. 
It  was  also  claimed  that  middle-men  exacted  exorbitant  prices  for 
agricultural  implements,  etc.  Mr.  Kelley  concluded  that  an  asso- 
ciation made  up  of  those  who  were  dissatisfied  might  be  organized 
on  some  such  plan  as  the  Order  of  Odd-Fellows  or  Masons.  He 
and  Mr.  Saunders  devised  a  plan  for  an  organization  to  be  known 
as  the  "  Patrons  of  Husbandry',"  and  its  branches  to  be  called 
**  Granges,"  and  on  December  4,  1867,  the  National  Grange  was 
organized  at  Washington.  In  the  spring  of  1868  granges  were 
founded  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  at  Fredonia,  N.  T. ;  at  Columbus, 
Ohio;  at  Chicago,  111.,  and  six  in  Minnesota.  The  movement  be- 
came very  popular,  and  they  were,  in  a  few  years,  organized  in 
nearly  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union.  The  order  has  \X^ 
greatest  strength,  however,  in  the  .Northwestern  and  Western 
States.  I 

Graphite. — The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  graphHn,  to 
writ^.  It  is  also  commonly  but  incorrectly  called  black-lead  and 
plumbago.  It  contains  no  lead,  but  is  an  allotropic  form  of  car- 
ton, and  therefore  identical  in  composition  with  charcoal  and 
diamonds.  It  occurs  as  a  mineral  both  massive  and  disseminated 
through  the  rock,  generally  in  granite,  gneiss,  mica,  schist  and 
crystallized  limestone  It  is  also  a  product  in  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  coal,  and  can  be  artificially  obtained  by  other  methods 
in  the  laboratory.  It  is  lighter  than  water,  and  this  property  is 
made  use  of  in  separating  it  from  the  rock  in  which  it  is  found. 
The  ore  is  pulverized  and  then  thrown  into  large,  shallow  tanks; 
the  particles  of  rock  sink,  while  the  particles  of  graphite  float  and 
are  taken  from  the  surface  free  from  the  rock,  and  are  formed 
into  solid  blocks  by  giieat  pressure.  The  mine  at  Burrowdale,  in 
Cumberland,  England,  has  been  known  since  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  probably  furnished  the  first  lead-pencils  ever  made, 
but  became  exhausted  many  years  ago.  Large  deposits  of 
graphite  have  been  found  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Siberia,  and 
in  Germany,  France,  Austria,  and  in  several  portions  of  the 
United  States.  Its  most  important  use  is  in  the  manufacture  of 
lead-pencils.  [See  LeadPenciU.]  But,  as  it  is  infusible  and  a 
good  conductor  of  electricity,  it  has  found  other  important  applica- 
tions, as  for  crucibles  and  the  linings  of  small  furnaces,  and  in  the 
process  of  electrotyping.    It  is  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  has  a 
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hi^h  metallic  Inster,  and  is  used  also  in  polishing  and  lubricating- 
compounds,  but  for  this  latter  purpose  has  been  found  too  hard  to 
be  satisfactory. 

Graphophone. — This  instrument  is,  in  its  essential  features, 
identical  with  Edison's  phonograph.  [See  Phonograph.]  The 
graphophone  now  in  experimental  use  is  the  invention  of  Mr. 
bumner  Tainter,  aided  by  Professor  Bell.  In  a  correct  nomencla- 
ture the  phonograph  would  represent  a  machine  for  making  a 
record  of  speech,  the  record  made  would  be  termed  a  phonogram, 
and  the  graphophone  would  be  a  machine  for  reproducing  speech 
from  the  phonogram.  The  words  are  all  derived  from  the  same 
two  Greek  roots,  which  mean  "write"  and  "speak." 

Grass-Widow. — This  expression  was  originally  taken  from  a 
similar  phrase  in  the  French,  and  meant  a  woman  who  was  a 
mother  though  not  a  wife — otherwise,  a  widow  by  grace  or 
courtesy.  In  the  United  States,  however,  the  term  is  applied  to  a 
woman' who,  though  lawfully  married,  is  living  apart  from  her 
husband.  When  the  California  gold  excitement  prevailed  and  a 
man  broke  up  his  home,  put  his  wife  to  board,  and  hurried  to  the 
gold-regions,  he  was  said  to  have  "  turned  his  wife  to  enaa." 

Great  Bells. — In  the  manufacture  of  great  bells  Itussia  has 
always  taken  the  lead.  The  "Giant,"  which  was  cast  in  Moscow 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  weighed  288,000  pounds,  and  it  required 
24  men  to  ring  it.  It  was  broken  by  falling  from  its  support,  but 
was  recast  in  1654.  On  June  19,  1706,  it  again  fell,  a  id  in  1782 
the  fragments  were  used,  with  new  materials,  in  casting  the 
"  King  of  Bells,"  still  to  be  seen  in  Moscow.  This  bell  is  19  feet 
8  inches  high,  measures  around  the  margin  60  feet  9  inches, 
weighs  alK)ut  443,782  pounds,  and  its  estimated  value  in  metal 
alone  is  at  least  $300,000.  St.  Ivan's  bell,  also  in  Moscow,  is  40 
feet  9  inches  in  circumference,  16  1-2  inches  thick,  and  weighs 
127,830  pounds.  The  bells  of  Oiina  rank  next  to  those  of  Russia 
in  size.  In  Pekin  there  are  seven  bells,  each  of  which  is  said  to 
weigh  120,000  pounds.  The  weight  of  the  leading  great  bells  of 
the  world  are  as  follows:  "  Great  Bell  of  Moscow,"  443,782 
pounds  ;  St.  Ivan's,  Moscow,  127,880  pounds  ;  Pekin,  120,000 
ix)unds;  Vienna,  40.200  poundis;  Olmutz,  Bohemia,  40,000  pounds; 
Rouen,  France,  40.000  jwunds  ;  St.  Paul's,  London,  88,470 
jwunds;  *' Big  Ben,"  Westminster,  80,350  pounds;  Montreal, 
28,560  pounds;  St.  Peter's,  Rome,  18,600  pounds. 

Great  Britain,  Elections  in. — There  is  no  general  election-day 
in  Great  Britain.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  because  of 
a  ministerial  crisis  or  by  the  expiration  of  its  term,  a  new  election 
is  ordered  by  the  Queen.  This  is  done  by  means  of  writs,  and 
the  law  provides  that  an  election  shall  have  been  held  at  all  ])olls 
within  not  less  than  nine  nor  more  than  twenty-one  days  after 
their  issuance.  The  number  of  members  of  Parliament  is  not 
regulated  strictly  according  to  i)opulation,  but  upon  a  compromise 
between  ancient  rights  and  the  modern  demand  for  representation 
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for  all  classes.  According  to  tlie  system  in  force  at  tlie  present 
time,  boroughs  or  towns  of  at  least  15,000  inhabitants  are  en- 
titled to  one  representative  ;  towns  having  60,000  inhabitants  are 
allowed  two;  and  over  that,  one  member  to  each  60,000  of  popula- 
tion. According  to  this  plan,  many  small  country  towns  which 
have  been  represented  from  time  immemorial  have  now  no  mem- 
ber;  but  the  representation  of  the  large  cities  has  been  greatly 
increased.  There  are  670  members  of  Parliament  in  all.  Ireland 
elects  104,  Scotland  70,  and  England  and  Wales  496.  A  plurality 
of  votes  cast  is  sufficient  to  elect  a  member,  and  all  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  are  chosen  at  each  election. 

Great  Eastern,  The. — The  largest  ship  in  the  world,  the 
Great  Eastern,  was  constructed  by  the  Eastern  Navigation  Com- 
pany of  London.  The  work  of  construction  commenced  May  1, 
1864,  and  the  work  of  launching  her,  which  lasted  from  Novem- 
ber 8,  1857,  to  January  81,  1858,  cost  £60,000,  hydraulic  pressure 
being  employed.  Her  extreme  length  is  680  feet ;  breadth  82  1-2 
feet,  and  including  paddle-boxes  118  feet;  height  68  feet,  or  70 
feet  to  top  of  bulwarks.  She  has  8  engines,  capable  in  actual 
work  of  11,000  horse-power,  and  has,  bt^sides,  20  auxiliary 
engines.  The  ship's  history  presents  a  singular  series  of  vicissi- 
tudes. She  left  the  Thames  September  8,  1859,  on  her  trial-trip 
across  the  Atlantic  ;  an  explosion  of  steam-pipes  took  place  off 
Hastings;  seven  persons  were  killed  and  several  wounded;  and 
the  voyage  abruptly  came  to  an  end  at  Weynioutli.  After  a 
winter  spent  in  costly  repairs  the  ship  8tarte<l  again  on  June  17, 
1860.  Leaving  Southampton  on  that  day,  she  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic in  eleven  days,  and  reached  New  York  on  the  28th.  During 
the  remainder  of  1860  and  the  greater  part  of  1861  she  made 
many  voyages  to  and  fro,  losing  money  by  the  insufficiency  of  the 
receipts  to  meet  the  current  exi)en8es,  and  amstantly  required  re- 
pairs. In  December  of  the  latter  vear  she  was  used  as  a  troop- 
ship to  convey  troops  to  Canada.  The  years  1862  to  1864  were  a 
blank  as  concerns  the  history  of  the  steamer.  In  1864  slie  was 
employed  by  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  as  a  cable-laying 
ship,  and  continued  in  such  service  during  1865  and  1866.  In 
1867,  when  the  preparations  for  the  Paris  International  Exhibi- 
tion were  approaching  completion,  a  body  of  ?j>eculators  chart«TtKl 
the  (Jreat  Eastern  for  a  certain  number  of  months,  to  convey  vis- 
itors from  New  York  to  Havre  and  back;  but  the  speculation 
proved  an  utter  failure,  there  being  neither  wages  for  the  seamen 
and  engineers  nor  profits  for  the  speculators.  In  1868  the  ship 
was  again  chartered  by  the  Telegraph  Construction  and  Mainte- 
nance Companv.  On  October  28, 1885,  the  Great  Eastern  was  sold 
at  public  auction  for  |126,000. 

Great  Fires.— In  1729  a  fire  in  Constantinople  destroyed  12,000 
houses,  and  7,000  people  perished.  The  same  city  suffered  a  con- 
flagration in  1745,  lasting  five  days;  and  in  1750  a  series  of  three 
appalling  fires  occurred— one  in  January  consuming  10,000  houses; 
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anntlier  in  April  dontn^ine  jtrnport;  tn  tbe  ralae  of  fM.OOO.IKN); 
uiiil  In  t1i<-  latter  \ra.Tt  of  tlio  year  BiKithiT.  sw>-eiiin{r  fiillv  1<I.<KJ<I 
lioiiscM  mure  out  nf  exihteiic:!'.  In  1771  S.oUU  bmisi-s  nvn>'liiiriml; 
Hii'itLi-r  fire  ill  177tt  r<>usui>iP<l  S.tXKI  IiousiiH.  In  17H2  tlitre  wfn< 
mi  UoiiMM  bunicil  in  KHiruarr;  7,0(X)  111  JiiiK';  H rid  oil  AuKU«t 
IStli,  iliiriiiK  a  CDndnKrvtiiiQ  that  tiail  laslinl  tbnv  ilavs.  m.iWi 
bouHm.  50  ni»Hqu<^  aii<l  KK)  oini-iiiitK  wilb  a  li»H.>f  IIU  liv.-s. 
Twoyeuw  Inter,  a  firH(inMiin-bi;)ibdiwtri>yi'dtw(..tliir(li<.f  IVni, 
tb«  lovelietit  Hulnirliof  (''>ll^1aIltiQ<>]>lc';  nml  nn  Au^uvtriili  a  tin*  in 
tbu  Diain  city,  lii.Miii>r  Sll  b.mr»,  bimit^d  10.000  bciisi's.  In  ilii^ 
xainelire-Hniiirf^ilciiv,  In  17HI,  lii-iwccn  Mari'b  uud  .liilr  tb.-M- 
vmnf  t&.wa  btmsi-s  bi'irnrJ,  hiuI  about  as  iimnv  luoitt  in  ll'.i.'^;  mi'l 
Id  171)9  IVra  wax  sptm  s»<'|.t  l>y  fin-,  wiiU  a  biss  i<r  18.<hni 
boiisi>-,  iiii-liiiliiigniuny  bnililiuj^of  gri'ut iiiu;;iiiti(fiiiv.  lu  \>f\^ 
■i.rtm  liuililtntn  VfTO  ciin-iiiiiii-il,  niib  a  bt^  ot  ijsi.VtiiHMMiO:  and  In 
l'!l7DPi-nwasBpi'U]iuriiid1rFriiisiiiii.il.  vilb  a  KishoF  ^SII.fKKI.- 
000,  At  tbe  Kr<at  fin)  in  New  Y.jrk.  wbb-h  mi-iirnd  In  IWH. 
tmipertvtitthnvaliii'of  ^l-'i.'HNi.OOO  wan  bniiii-'I.  In  1>V)1.  i,:n\n 
buililiiig»,urtbRvulii>iof  ^II.INKUIOO.  vi'TO  fiii^nnii-il  l>y  flre  bi 
St.  l^iuiH.  In  ISflU  liHtr  tbnciiy  uF  I'nrtlimd,  SIi.,  whi  laid  w-hMi- 
by  fir<-,  andtbi'liKv-twDMeNiiniuti'dtolH-Bt  l<-a-t!^l1.tK>n,|Nia.  Tbi< 
live  gn-aK-^t  lin-s  nn  ri'ofird,  r«fkrrtu-i  bv  ib'-im>iii.n  of  ]irii[MTtv. 
an-:  <'Ui.iifro  tlrw  »f  Oi'tnliiT  8  and  1(.  1f>:i,  wb.'n  lln^ifl  w.Vr 
i;.4.'«)lmiblinpi  bumi-'l,  2.-HI  livf«  lo^t,  and  tl.f  |..-*  «;Hftl!i:.'.- 
IMiiMMKi;  I'aris  firi-M  «f  Miiv.  1;'71:  l.mM  ijimi.ijrm.iiiin;  .M.>-rnw 
fiw  ..r  ScpH'iiik-r  14-10.  IM'i;  JMl.tOO  bi.iiM-s  biirii-,1;  bi^s^ir.li.- 
DDO.fMNI;  ])iiM<m  fire  «f  Novi'MiIht  U-lll,  1.^7-';  bl^s  A^ri.lNNI.IKNI; 
U'liA'M  Rre  of  EhiiteiiilMT  2-11,  KM.  In  wbHi  wrr^i  chi-.ih.i.I 
l:l.*-KH)  b«n.-<ir!<,  will)  t^t.  Puiil-H  C'1iiin-b,  m  ixiri.' b  rliiiri'b<-s  1} 
rbaiK-lx,  tlie (iuUd IIhII.  tb.<  li'.yal  KmIihiili'.  Vii <-..iiii>aii1> -^^  bulls, 
many  bijsiiitnls,  libmrii-s.  mid  ii'Ik.t  iiiiblli:  i-ililln-s.  mid  tbn  b~'< 
wa!t<»liitiiw<'datl^.''<::.rM-J,.'iiNI:  and  ib<- lloiid.iiri.'  fin-  of  .M;.v  r.-T. 
1K13,  wbi'ii  4.U'10  biii!inii{j.H  H-cri:  biinit'il,  111(1  lU',-^  uir.'  lo.~'t,  >iuil 
tbli  IrisH  wi1<t¥;:-'>.n(K).IKK). 

Great  Hammers.— 'HiH  n-cijibtM  ot  tbe  (in'at  >ti>:ii!i  buiiiniiTs 
ii^il  ill  tbu  inoi-wurks  of  l'',iin<iri-  and  lli>-ir  da1<-«  <.r  iNiimiliii'tiin- 
«wiis(..ll.,w,i:  At  tiie  T.-rni  \Vork-i,  Italy,  ilm  b-iivb-.tliiitiiNi-T 
wi'idiH  GO  ton",  and  n':ii<  nuidu  In  \x\A\  oni-  at  A1i-miti<lrov»ki. 
i;><^>lu.  i-t  of  I'lku  vv.'l^>bi,  iinil  u'liM  made  in  llii>  f.>l1»«-iii^'  \":ir.  hi 
1s77,  <i:ie  «]is  fliii-biil  at  Chmi-^.i  \V..rk^.  Frmir...  wriibnif;  fit 
t-iii-^;  in  INf'.-.,  oiioall-'-'kiTill  \V,.rks.  I'.-L'iiijn,  .,f  loDL.ti-;  iiii.i 
ill  IS.''.!-,,  at  lli«  Kriii.|i  W.,rk-,  Ks' .-ii.  Citinuuv,  <,iib  of  l.-.i)loii>. 
»llir1i  is  lliiOH'ni  ii-t  baii,.i„T  In  llin  ii-..Hd. 

Great  Salt  Lalce  1><  siioatt'd  in  tlio  imrtbi-ni  ]<oriinii  nf  T'lnb 
T.-rri|i.ry.  It  li-.i  in  oiu.  nt  tba  pniit  viiib'vs  or  biisiiw  of  tb.- 
IbH-kv  Moniitaint'.  and  U  alHuit  T-'i  iiiili'H  bmir  and  4.'i  itiili-n  linnid. 
ll.^  liiMin  di'lrth  is  alHMit  Vi  fi'-l.  and  it^  iimKininni  ibi.tb  is  viirl- 
«>ii-i|v  f.nv(-ii  at  iM  fM-t  ulul 
<if  ilie  Mia.     It  vuiitainH  i 
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wliich  (Antelope)  is  15  miles.  The  Bear,  tlie  Weber  and  the  Jordan 
Kivers  empty  into  this  lake;  but  it  has  no  outlet,  being  for  the  most 
part  absorbed  by  the  sandy  plain  or  evaporated  by  the  dry  air  of  tlie 
Great  Fremont  Basin.  The  waters  of  the  lake  c<mtain  about  20  per 
cent,  of  common  salt,  and  abound  with  animal  life,  insectis, 
shrimps,  but  not  fish,  although  the  experiment  of  stocking  it 
with  salt-water  fish  has  been  made  by  the  United  States  Fisli 
Commissioners  with  some  success.  This  lake  is  like  the  Dead  Sea 
and  the  Aral  Sea  in  Asia  in  having  no  outlet,  and  in  some  respects 
is  considered  the  most  remarkable  body  of  water  in  the  world. 

Greek  Fire  was  a  composition  which  the  Greeks  of  the  Byzan- 
tine P^nipire  used  as  a  means  of  defense.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  composed  of  niter,  sulphur  and  naphtha  as  principal  ingre- 
dients. It  was  high  ly  inflammable,  and  was  said  to  have  the  power 
of  burning  under  water.  It  was  projected  either  on  blazing  tow, 
tied  to  arrows,  or  through  a  tube,  and  wherever  it  fell  it  made 
great  havoc,  from  the  inextinguishable  nature  of  the  fire.  At 
Constantinople  the  process  of  making  Greek  fire  was  kept  a  pro- 
found secret  for  several  centuries;  but  at  the  time  of  the  discovery 
of  gunpowder  it  fonned  a  recognized  defensive  element  in  most 
wars  from  western  Europe  to  Asia  Minor.  The  invention  of  this 
material  has  usually  been  ascribed  to  Callinicus  of  Ileliopolis,  in 
A.  D.  668;  but  there  seems  to  be  reason  to  believe  that  it  was 
rather  imported  from  India. 

Greely  Expedition. — In  the  summer  of  1881  a  party  composed 
of  three  officers  of  the  United  h'tutesarmy,  one  acting  surgeon  and 
nineteen  enlisted  men,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  A.  W. 
( i reel y,  sailed  from  St.  Johns,  N.  F.,onthe  steamship  Proteus, 
taking  materials  for  a  house,  and  stores  for  twenty-seven  months, 
for  the  head  of  Lady  Franklin  Bay,  in  the  Arctic  regions,  where  a 
station  was  to  be  established  for  scientific  observations.  The  ex- 
pedititm  was  undertaken  in  pursuance  of  a  plan  of  the  Interna- 
tional Geographical  Congress  for  the  establishment  of  anumber  of 
circumpolar  stations  for  scientific  purposes,  and  was  authorized  by 
Congress  in  March,  1881.  The  Proteus  left  Greely  and  his  party 
at  their  station,  which  was  called  Fort  Conger,  on  August  18th. 
In  April  of  the  following  year  Lieutenant  Lockwood  and  three 
others  made  an  exi)edition  to  the  north  coast  of  Greenland,  and 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  most  northernmost  point  ever  reached 
by  man,  which  they  called  Lockwood  Island,  latitude  83  degrees 
24  1-2  minutes  north;  longitude  44  degrees  5  minutes  west,  on  the 
1 3th  of  May.  August  9,  1883,  no  relief  vessel  having  arrived,  the 
party  left  Fort  Conger  in  their  boats,  leaving  most  of  their  pro- 
visions behind  them  in  case  they  should  be  obliged  to  return,  and 
relying  for  future  supplies  on  what  they  should  find  deposited  by 
previous  relief  expeditions.  Eventually  they  were  compelled  to 
aI)andon  their  boats,  and  were  adrift  on  an  ice-floe  for  nearly 
thirty  days.  They  landed  on  the  north  side  of  Baird's  Inlet,  where 
supplies  were  found,  and  shortly  afterward  reached  a  point  near 
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Cape  Sabin,  where  they  established  a  camp.  At  this  time  their 
f ael  was  so  scarce  that  they  did  not  dare  use  it  for  anything  but  to 
warm  their  food,  and  their  only  light  was  a  wick  dipped  in  seal- 
oil.  On  May  14.  1884,  their  provisions  gave  out  entirely,  and 
from  that  time  till  rescued  the  party  lived  upon  boiled  strips  from 
their  :ieal-skin  clothing,  lichens,  and  what  shrimps  they  were  able 
to  catch.  While  Qreely  and  his  command  were  undergoing  such 
extreme  suffering  the  L  nited  States  authorities  were  doing  all  in 
their  power  for  their  relief.  In  the  summer  of  1883  the  steam> 
whaler  Proteus  and  the  United  States  gunboat  Yantic  sailed  for 
Lady  Franklin  Bay  to  fetch  the  expedition  back;  but  the  Proteus 
was  nipped  by  the  ice  and  sunk,  and  the  Yantic  was  left  in  the 
rear  at  Upemavik.  A  new  expedition  was  then  fitted  out,  con- 
sisting of  the  steam-whalers  Thetis  and  Bear,  and  the  Arctic  ex- 
ploring vessel  Alert,  which  was  contributed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. On  June  22,  1884.  the  crew  of  the  Bear  discovered  papers 
at  Brevoort  Island  locating  Greely's  camp,  and  the  Haunch  of  the 
Bear  succeeded  in  finding  the  party  before  evening.  Only  seven 
men,  including  Oreely,  were  found  alive,  and  two  of  them  died 
soon  afterwaM.  The  others  had  all  perished  of  cold,  exposure 
and  lack  of  food,  most  of  them  having  expired  within  a  few  days 
of  the  arrival  of  succor. 

Gretna  Green  Marriages. — The  English  Marriage  Act,  which 
required  the  consent  of  parents  and  guardians,  publication  of 
bans,  and  the  presence  of  a  priest,  was  evaded  by  the  contracting 
couple  passing  over  to  Scotland,  where  the  marriage-law  required 
nothing  but  a  mutual  declaration  of  marriage  to  l)e  exchanged  in 
presence  of  witnesses — a  ceremony  which  could  be  perfonned  in- 
stantly— and  it  was  immaterial  wliether  the  parties  were  minorM  or 
not.  Gretna  Green,  being  the  first  convenient  halting-place,  »fter 
crossing  the  Scottish  border,  for  runaway  couples  from  England, 
gave  the  name  to  this  kind  of  marriage.  The  declaration  gener- 
ally took  place  in  the  presence  of  a  blacksmith,  who  in  reality  was 
no  more  necessary  than  any  other  witness,  but  who  gradually 
assumed  an  authority  which  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  the 
English  strangers  and  materially  increased  his  income.  Of  late 
years  the  English  marriage-laws  have  been  modified  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  in  order  to  discourage  Scottish  marriages,  and  the 
Scotch  law  has  been  altered,  so  that  now  it  is  necessarv  for  at 
least  one  of  the  contracting  parties  to  live  in  Scotland  for  twenty- 
one  days  next  preceding  the  day  of  marriage,  to  make  the  cere- 
moDv  valid. 

m 

Griffins. — According  to  Herodotus,  griffins  were  animals  which 
guarded  the  gold  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Arimasi)ians,  a 
Scythian  race,  from  the  attempts  of  the  people  to  possess  them- 
selves of  it.  The  griffin  is  variously  descril>ed  and  represented, 
but  the  shape  in  which  it  most  frequently  ap|)ears  is  that  of  an 
animal  generated  between  a  lion  and  an  eagle,  having  the  body 
and  legs  of  the  former^  with  the  beak  and  wings  of  the  Tatter.    In 
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this  form  it  appears  on  antique  coins,  and  as  an  ornament  in  clas- 
sical architecture.  Like  all  other  monsters,  griffins  abound  in  the 
legendary  tales  of  the  Teutonic  nations,  and  the  name  in  various 
forms,  slightly  differing  from  each  other,  is  to  be  found  in  most 
Teutonic  dialects.  In  the  science  of  heraldry  the  griffin  occupies 
an  important  position;  and  that  they  were  not  always  regarde<l  by 
the  patriarchs  of  that  science  as  creatures  of  the  imagination  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Gerald  Leigh,  a  herald  of  great  repu- 
tation in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  stated,  with  entire  sincerity, 
••  1  think  they  are  of  great  hugeness,  for  /  hate  a  daw  of  one  of 
tluir  pairs  which  show  them  to  be  as  big  as  two  lions." 

Guelphs  and  Ghibellines. — At  the  great  battle  of  Weinsberg 
in  Suabia,  A.  D.  1140,  the  Emperor  Conrad  of  Ilohenstaufen,  and 
Welf,  uncle  of  Henry  the  Lion,  Duke  of  Saxony,  rallied  their 
followers  by  the  respective  war-cries  *'Hie  Waiblingen  !"  "Hie 
Welf  !"  As  the  chief  theater  of  the  conflict  of  the.se  parties  was 
Italy,  the  original  names  took  the  Italian  form  of  Ghibellini  and 
Guelfi,  and  under  these  names  they  became  two  great  parties, 
whose  conflicts  may  almost  be  said  to  make  up  the  history  of 
Italv  and  Germany  from  the  eleventh  till  the  fourteenth  centur\'. 
The  Ghibellini  may,  in  general,  be  described  as  the  supi>orters  of 
the  imperial  authority  in  Italy,  the  Guelphs  as  the  opponents  of 
the  ein]HTors  and  adherents  of  the  po]>es.  Five  great  crises  in 
the  strife  of  tbe  Guelph  and  Ghibelline  i)arties  are  commonly 
noted  l)V  historians  :  Under  Henrv  IV,  in  1055  ;  under  Henrv  the 
Proud,  in  1127;  under  Henry  the  Lion,  in  1104;  under  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  in  1159  ;  and  in  the  pontificate  of  the  great  champion 
of  Church  temjM)rul  ])ower.  Innocent  III.  The  cities  of  north- 
ern Italy  were  divided  between  the  two  parties — Florence, 
Bologna,  Milan,  and  other  cities,  as  a  general  rule,  taking  the 
side  of  the  Guelphs  ;  while  Pisa.  Verona  and  Arezzo  were  Ghib- 
elline. In  general  it  may  l)e  said  that  the  nobles  of  the  more  north- 
ern provinces  of  Italy  inclined  to  the  (Ihibelline  side,  while  those 
of  tlu»  central  and  southern  provinces  were  (hielph.  After  the 
downfall  of  the  i)reponderance  of  the  German  emi>erors  in  Italy 
the  contest  cejised  to  be  a  strife  of  principles  and  degenerated  into 
a  mere  struggle  of  rival  factions.  From  the  fourteenth  century 
the  (iiiel])hs  or  Ghibellines  are  seldom  heard  of  as  actually  exist- 
ing i)arties;  but  in  the  sense  already  ex])lained,  the  c<mflict  of 
I)rinciples  which  they  represented  is  found  in  everj'  period  of  ix)liti- 
cal  historv. 

_  • 

Guerrillas. — The  name  "guerrilla"  is  from  the  Spanish,  and 
signifies  "a  little  war."  The  term  was  first  used  during  the  Pen- 
insular War.  1808-'14,  and  was  applitni  to  bands  of  armed  Spanish 
peasants  who  at  times  were  successful  in  harassing  Napoleon's 
annies.  The  name  was  subsequently  used  in  Central  America  and 
the  CnittHl  States.  During  the  Mexican  War  guerrilla  bands 
were  a  source  of  great  annoyance  in  Mexico  and  Texas.  They 
appeared  again  during  the  Civil  War,  but  were  officially  known 
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as  "partisan  rangers."  They  were  commanded  by  officers  dalj 
commissioned  by  the  Confederate  President  for  such  service. 
April  12,  1B62,  the  Confederate  Congress  passed  an  act  which  pro- 
vided that  these  '* partisan  rangers"  should  be  paid  the  full  pay 
of  regular  soldiers,  and  be  paid  the  full  value  of  all  arms  and 
munitions  of  war  captured  by  them.  February  15,  1864,  this  act 
was  repealed,  and  the  guerrillas  were  joined  to  the  regular  army. 
Gun-Barrels. — The  finest  musket-barrels  are  made  of  iron 
which  contains  a  portion  of  steel  or  undergoes  some  steeling  pro- 
cess. Laminated,  twisted  or  Damascus  steel  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  best  barrels.  Scraps  of  saws,  steel-pens,  files, 
springs  and  steel  tools  are  collected  from  various  workshops,  for 
the  material  of  laminated  steel.  These  are  cut  in  small  and  nearly 
equal  pieces,  cleansed  and  polished  by  revolving  in  a  cylinder, 
fu.sed  into  a  semi-fluid  state,  and  gathered  into  a  "  bloom  "  or  mass. 
This  bloom  is  forged  with  a  three-ton  hammer,  and  hardened  and 
solidified  with  a  tilt-hammer.  It  is  then  rolled  into  rods,  each  rod 
is  cut  into  pieces  six  inches  long,  and  these  pieces  are  welded  to- 
gether. The  rolling,  cutting  and  welding  process  is  then  repeated 
several  times,  and  thus  finally  the  metal  is  brought  into  a  very 
hard,  tough,  fibrous  and  uniform  state.  Twisted  steel  for  barrels 
is  made  by  taking  thin  plates  of  iron  and  steel,  laying  them  al- 
ternately one  on  another  in  a  pile,  welding  them  by  heat  and 
hammering,  and  twisting  them  by  very  powerful  mechanical 
agency  until  there  are  twelve  or  fourteen  complete  turns  to  an 
inch.  The  length  becomes  reduced  one-half  and  the  thickness 
doubled  by  this  twisting.  Barrels  made  of  Damascus  steel  are 
manufactured  of  steel  which  has  undergone  a  still  further  series 
of  welding  and  twisting  operations.  Some  barrels  are  made  of  a 
mixture  of  old  files  with  old  horseshoe  nails;  these  are  called 
stub  Dama.scus  barrels.  The  files  are  heated,  cooled  in  water, 
broken  with  hammers,  and  pounded  in  a  mortar  into  small  frag- 
ments Three  parts  of  these  fragments  are  mixed  with  five  of 
stub  and  the  mixture  is  fused,  forged,  rolled  and  twisted.  An  in- 
ferior kind  of  Damascus-twist  is  made  by  interlaying  scraps  of 
8luM.»t-iron  with  charcoal  and  producing  an  appearance  of  twist, 
but  without  the  proper  qualities.  Inferior  kinds  of  barrel-iron  are 
known  as  **threep>enny-skelp  "  and  •*  twopenny-skelp  ;**  but  the 
worst  of  all  is  "sham-dam  skelp."  The  finest  barrels  are  all 
twisted  in  form.  The  skelps,  or  lengths  of  prepared  steel,  are 
twisted  into  a  close  spiral  a  few  inches  long;  several  of  these 
spirals  are  welded  end  to  end,  and  the  fissures  are  closed  up  by 
heating  and  hammering.  The  rough  barrel,  with  a  core  or  man- 
drel temporarily  thrust  in  it,  is  placed  in  a  groove  and  hammered 
cold  until  the  metal  becomes  very  dense,  close,  strong  and  elastic. 
The  interior  is  then  bored  truly  cylindrical  by  a  nicely-adjusted 
rotating  cutting-tool.  If,  on  close  inspection,  the  interior  is  found 
to  be  straight  and  regular,  the  exterior  is  then  g^und  on  a 
rapidly-revclving  «tone  and  finally  turned  in  a  lathe.     The  skelps 
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for  the  commoner  barrels  are  heated,  laid  in  a  semi-cylindrical 
groove,  hammered  until  they  assume  the  form  of  that  groove, 
placed  two  and  two  together,  and  heated  and  hammered  until  one 
barrel  is  made  from  the  two  halves.  These  are  browned  exter- 
nally with  some  kind  of  chemical  stain.  The  finest  barrels  are 
rubbed  externally  with  fine  files  and  polished  with  steel  burn- 
ishers. 

Gunpowder,  Discovery  of. — It  is  generally  conceded  that  gun- 
powder wa«  used  by  the  Chinese  as  an  explosive  in  prehistoric 
timos.  When  they  first  discovered  or  applied  its  power  as  a  pro- 
])ellant  is  less  easily  determined.  There  is  an  account  of  a  bam- 
boo tube  being  used,  from  which  the  *•  impetuous  dart"  was 
hurled  a  distance  of  100  feet;  this  was  at  a  very  early  period,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  say  precisely  when.  It  is  alleged,  however,  that 
in  the  century  before  the  Christian  era  a  cannon  was  employed 
bearing  the  inscription  "  I  hurl  death  to  the  traitor  and  extermina- 
tion to  the  rebel."  It  has  also  been  asserted  that  India  has  eqiial 
claims  with  China  to  the  first  acquaintance  with  gunpowder.  The 
ancient  Sanscrit  writings  appear  to  point  very  plainly  to  the  oper- 
ation of  some  primitive  sort  of  cannon,  when,  in  recording  the 
wars  of  the  Egyptian  Hercules  in  India,  it  is  stated  that  the  sages 
remained  unconcerned  spectators  of  the  attack  on  their  .stronghold 
till  an  assault  was  attempted,  when  they  repulsed  it  with  whirl- 
winds and  thunders,  hurling  destruction  on  the  invaders;  and  a 
(ireek  historian  of  Alexander's  campaign  testified  that  the  Hindus 
had  the  means  of  di.scharging  flames  and  missiles  on  their  enemies 
from  a  distance.  According  to  Meyer,  the  preparation  of  gunpow- 
der was  dt»scril>ed  by  Julius  Africanus,  A.  D.  215.  In  1073  King 
Solomon  of  Hungary  bombarded  Belgrade  with  cannon,  and  in 
lOHo  the  ships  of  Tunis,  in  the  naval  battle  near  Toledo,  were  said 
to  shoot  "fiery  thunder."  All  of  which  would  go  to  prove  tliat 
the  custom  of  ascribing  the  discovery  of  gunpowder  to  Bertholdus 
Schwartz  in  1330,  or  even  to  Koger  Bacon  in  1267,  is  o|>en  to  con- 
siderable  objection,  although  these  men  probably  introduced  it  in 
European  warfare. 

Gutta-Percha. — The  name  ** gutta-percha"  is  Malayan,  ^///^^ 
signifying  the  concrete  juice  of  a  plant,  and  perchaXhe  name  of  the 
particular  tree  from  which  it  is  obtained.  It  is  the  dried  milky 
juice  of  the  tree  which  is  found  in  the  peninsula  of  Malacca  and 
the  Malayan  Archii)elago.  Its  use  was  first  discovered  by  Euro- 
peans about  1843.  It  is  imported  in  blocks  and  lumps  of  five  to 
ten  pounds  weight  in  various  forms,  chiefly  like  large  cakes,  or 
rounded  into  gourd-like  lumps.  It  has  a  cork-like  appearance 
when  cut.  and  a  peculiar  cheese-like  odor.  Before  it  can  be  used 
it  has  to  undergo  some  preparation.  This  consists  in  slicing  the 
lumps  into  thin  shavings,  which  are  placed  in  a  derilling  or  tear- 
ing machine  revolving  in  a  trough  of  hot  water.  This  reduces  the 
shavings  to  exceedingly  small  pieces,  which,  by  the  agitation  of 
the  tearing  teeth,  are  washed  free  from  many  impurities,  especially 
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f  n^ento  of  the  bark  of  the  tree,  which^  if  not  separated,  would 
interfere  with  the  compactness  of  its  texture.  The  small  irhfr- 
ments,  when  sofficiently  cleansed,  are  kneaded  into  masses  which 
are  rolled  several  times  between  heated  cvlinders,  which  press 
out  any  air  or  water  and  render  the  mass  uniform  in  texture.  It 
is  then  rolled  between  heated  steel  rollers  into  sheets  of  various 
thicknesses  for  use,  or  is  formed  into  rods,  pipes  for  water  or  speak- 
ing-tubes, and  an  endless  number  of  other  articles.  The  great 
viSue  of  gutta-percha  arises  from  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be 
worked,  and  its  being  so  complete  a  non-conductor  of  electricity. 
It  softens  in  warm  water,  and  can  be  molded  into  any  form  in  that 
state,  as,  when  soft,  it  is  not  sticky,  and  turns  well  out  of  molds. 

Gypsies. — The  weight  of  evidence  in  the  language,  physiogno^ 
my  and  habits  of  this  vagrant  people  is  in  favor  of  their  Indian 
origin.  There  is  to-day  a  wandering  tribe  in  upper  India  known 
as  the  Zingarro,  and  the  name  of  the  ^psies  in  the  first  European 
country  wnich  they  visited  was  the  %ingari,  and  it  is  clearly  im- 
possible that  this  similarity  of  names  should  be  a  chance  coinci- 
dence. The  first  appearance  of  the  gypsies  in  fhirope  occurred 
when  the  Mongol  conqueror  Timour  was  laying  waste  the  fruitful 
countries  of  southern  Asia  and  marking  the  trail  over  which  his 
army  passed  with  rivers  of  human  blood.  The  Zingarro,  the 
tramps  of  Oriental  society — the  poorer  classes,  who  had  no  posses- 
sions to  excite  the  cupidity  of  the  invaders — fled  In  bands  to  the 
westward,  while  the  conquering  party  marched  to  the  east.  The 
first  bands  of  these  people  came  to  Italy  In  the  first  decade  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  in  1442  there  were  about  14,000  of  them  in 
that  country.  In  1417  they  made  their  first  appearance  in  the 
provinces  of  the  Danube,  and  in  1427  a  band  of  them  came  to 
Paris.  They  appeared  in  England  about  1506  and  in  Sweden 
about  1514.  Spain  banished  them  in  1492,  and  a  century  later 
renewed  the  decree  strenuously.  They  were  exiled  from  England 
for  their  thieving  proclivities  by  Henry  VIII,  and  also  by  Eliza- 
beth; and  the  same  measures  were  eventually  taken  against  them 
in  Italy,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Holland.  All  efforts  to  civilize 
them  have  been,  in  the  main,  unsuccessful,  and  they  have  inter- 
married but  little  with  other  races.  The  majority  of  the  severe 
laws  enacted  against  them  have  been  repealed.  Their  language 
differs  greatly  in  different  countries,  although  everywhere  pre- 
serving forms  of  unmistakable  Indian  origin.  The  number  of 
these  people  in  Europe  is  estimated  to  be  al)out  700,000. 

Hades. — The  word  "hades"  is  from  the  Greek.  Its  etymology 
is  somewhat  doubtful,  but  it  is  generally  believed  to  have  come 
from  the  verb  eidfin,  meaning  to  see,  and  the  negative  particle 
a.  Hence  it  may  mean  what  is  out  of  sight,  the  invisible,  or, 
where  nothing  can  be  seen,  the  place  of  darkness.  In  Homer 
the  name  is  applied  to  Pluto,  the  lord  of  the  lower  regions,  per- 
haps because  he  was  the  deity  who  had  the  power  of  making 
mortals  invisible.    The  Greeks,  however,  gave  up  the   latter 
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application  of  the  word,  and  when  the  Greek  Scriptures  were 
written  the  word  was  always  used  to  designate  the  place  of 
departed  spirits.  It  was  the  common  receptacle  of  departed 
spirits,  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad,  and  was  divided  into  two 
parts — the  one  an  Elysium  of  bliss  for  the  good,  the  other  a 
Tartarus  of  punishment  and  grief  for  the  wicked,  and  its  locality 
was  supposed  to  be  underground,  in  the  mud  regions  of  the  earth. 
In  the  very  early  stages  of  Grecian  history  no  complete  theory  of 
punishments  or  rewards  in  Hades  had  found  its  way  into  the 
popular  creed.  The  prevalent  belief  was  merely  that  the  souls  of 
the  departed — with  tlie  exception  of  a  few  who  had  personally 
offended  against  the  gods — were  occupied  in  the  lower  world  in 
the  unreal  or  shadowy  performance  of  the  same  actions  that  had 
employed  them  when  in  the  region  of  day.  The  poets  and 
dramatists  introduced  the  accessories  of  tribunals,  trials  of  the 
dead,  a  paradise  for  the  good  and  place  of  torture  for  the  bad. 
The  modes  of  punishment  imagined  were  ingenious,  such  as  that 
of  Ixion,  who  was  bound  to  an  ever  revolving  wheel;  that  of 
Sisyphus,  who  was  set  to  roll  a  huge  stone  up  a  steep  hill,  a  toil 
never  ending  and  still  beginning,  for  as  soon  as  it  reached  the 
sunmiit  it  rolled  back  again  to  the  plain;  or  that  of  Tantalus,  who 
was  placed  up  to  his  chin  in  the  water,  but  was  unable  to  quench 
his  thirst,  as  the  water  constantly  slipped  away  from  him  as  he 
raised  it  to  his  lips.  Over  his  head  also  hung  a  branch  loaded 
with  fruit,  but  as  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  grasp  it,  it 
sprang  from  him  toward  the  clouds.  It  is  plain  that  these 
punishments  had  their  origin  in  the  imagination  of  poets  rather 
than  of  priests  or  religious  teachers. 

Hail. — Hwlstomis  occur  in  the  greatest  perfection  in  the  warm- 
est season,  and  at  the  warmest  periml  of  the  day,  and  are  gener- 
ally most  severe  in  the  tropical  climates.  A  fall  of  hail  generally 
precedes,  sometimes  accompanies,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  follows  a 
thunder-storm.  Hailstones  are  reported  to  have  fallen  in  tropical 
countries  sometimes  as  large  as  a  sheep,  sometimes  as  large  as  an 
ox,  or  even  an  elephant!  But  it  is  probable  that  the  aggregation 
in  these  cases  was  produced  by  regelation  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  when  a  series  of  large  masses  had  impinged  on  each  other, 
having  fallen  successively  on  the  same  spot.  A  curious  instance 
of  the  fall  of  large  hail,  or  rather  ice-masses,  occurred  on  an  En- 
glish man-of-war  off  the  Cape  in  January,  1860.  Here  the  stones 
were  the  size  of  half- bricks,  and  beat  several  of  the  crew  off  the 
rigging,  doing  serious  injury.  One  of  the  most  disastrous  hail- 
storms that  has  ever  oc'curreil  in  Europe  passed  over  Holland  and 
France  in  178b.  It  traveled  simultaneously  along  two  lines  nearly 
parallel — the  ea.stern  one  had  a  breadth  of  from  half  a  league  to 
five  leagues,  the  western  of  from  three  to  five  leagues.  The  space 
between  was  visited  only  by  heavy  rain;  its  breadth  varied  from 
three  to  five  and  a  half  leagues.  At  the  outer  border  of  each 
there  was  also  heaf  y  rain,  but  we  are  not  told  how  far  it  extended* 
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Tlie  ^neral  direction  of  the  rtnrm  vtan  froui  MUth-weHt  tn  nnrtli- 
ifust.  'J'be  Itiifrtli  WHH  Ht  li>iu^t  i)]ic  liu]i<Ini1  IrR^des.  It  hoi'iiis  t» 
bare  orijtinaUHl  iii>ar  (lie  PvrfUPf.s.  htiiJ  tn  bav(?  tnivt-liil  at »  im-uri 
rate  iif  alxml  sixln-ii  uiiil  u  liulr  Icn^ucs  |ker  Imur  tuuan]  lltx  Ual- 
t]i'.  wLert^  it  wu  \ikA  ai^tlit  iif.  I'he  liail  only  fell  fnr  ali-nit  H:\-Pi\ 
and  a  baif  miiiiktcH  at  anr  iiiic  ]jlai'e.  Tbt  liailhtoiii's  wi-ri'  ^I'lif  r- 
bUv  of  irivgiilar  fonii,  tfii'  Ix-Hviciit  weipiiinp  aUiut  fifiiit  Krt-iic-b 
niinivK.  Bii<l  all  (ilHriiLl  iii')ii1rv  tiinl  the  dama^'  at  alHiiiI  ^4.U(KI.- 
urn  I  fnini's— nearly  ^KHXJ.INK). 

Halftchft  Is  tLi-'l(^nii  fur  tbe  .li-ni»1i  oral  law.  and  is  )-ii|>]HH«-d 
to  In-,  likB  the  writti-n  liiiv  iiiutHiticd  in  tbt-  Hilile.  iif  <livini'  uripiii. 
Ii  fiiilfrareM  Ihe  whole  lii-M  of  juridioi-)H>lltifal.  rcli;fi<iiis  and 
jirai-tiral  life  diiwii  tn  itn  ninxl  miiiiiti'  aiiU  iiisi>ciiilii-uiit  di-tuils. 
It  ID-pin  to  be  wrillcn  ilowu  w)u-d  the  HUtfuriiiir'  l<inhi'-li  the 
3wfi  w'l-n-  ahiuiKt  uiiiiitemijitudly  suUJertcd  from  th<>  Kr?-t  i-xili' 
(IiiHUwanl  bud  maile  iiiaiiv  pxrtinus  nf  ir  aln-aily  vi'ry  iiiiri-rlalii 
and  fluiluatin^,  and  Ihrealem-d  fiiiaUytii  obi  iif -rale  it  ulI-i^'Hlit-r 
fpHn  nietiiitn'.  The  first  colU-otion  of  lawn  wrk  luhiiliited  hv 
IllllH.  Akilu  and  liaiiiallel.  But  the  tinnl  rediKtb.n  of  the  kiii- 
enl  vtAk:  Slbhiia.  a  dm-  to  h-hudali  IlauoKsi.  A.  I>.  23(i.  I'll-.- 
IlalAi-ha  nns  fiirtlicr  il>-vehi|H'il  in  »iiliM>r|iir-nt  ('■-iiliirit-'-  liy  tin- 
tialHimtm.  (ieouiin.  and  the  iiiithnriliiii  of  eaeb  tii'iii-rutioti. 

Halberd.— A  liBll»-nl  was  h  «eu|".ii  imise  ui<  f.  th.-.l.^.- .,f 
the  eiKht'1-nth  i-ratiiri-.  It  was  u  slront;  wxxli'ti  hbiift  iiliniit  -Jx 
feet  in  leiiLth,  ^urlll•>lintlHl  hv  un  iti^irunit-ut  n"-i'iiil>liii<.-  in  f-tw 
a  liill-hfxik.  aln^t^leI^d  8Uk<-  for  •nttiiii:  nn<l  thnixin;.'.  »:ib  a 
CTi»>i-pie«- of  b1»fl,  less  Kliur|i.  fiirtbe  |iur]><>Keor  )iii-liiiii,'.  Our- 
end  (if  this  rMi)h-|<iere  WOH  tiirneil  down  uh  »  bni.k.  lor  iir.<'  in 
tenrhij;  down u-orlisnpiinst  whirhaii  atiark  wasiiiiuli'.  'I' In-  liu>  ii- 
tiiiD  of  the  hullH-nl  is  Maimed  hy  Urth  the  Sivix- nml  ib.  Ji:ij,i-:, 
and  ]>n>l>alily  eaeh  )>nidni->il  Kumelhin);  TcM-inbliiiL-  It.  Ii~  t\:i\nr 
■[ijiears  to  W  deriri-il  fnitii  the  Tentonic  hi>il.  ImiiiIi-.  mid  '-ii'l.  n\. 
It  a]i]<i-an:d  first  In  Kntflalid  almlit  the  time  of  Ibmy  VIII.  uw\ 
wa>  Imrue  hy  nil  M-rp-aiits  (if  font,  and  by  vomiitmir-^  d  b^illn-ia 
iers  in  tho  various  n-j^inieiits.  It  inuintiiimnl  il.s  {>c».itinn  U.r  ii|.- 
wiinloftwocntiirk-^. 

Halcytm  Days,  a  y^lIa^>•  whirU  La.^  c'.iiii'  Ir.  -i;riilfv  -  liii..-  ..f 
|H-a<'<'  ■iiidlran<|uiiitv.'-  Dri^-iinillv  th<-  i.iin.i-  lli.l'-.,.ii  l<„.~»a. 
irlv.-n  hr  tlie  an.-ienis  to  liie  «-veii  duv;.  uhi.-b  i.n-.-.-.l..  i.!.,!  il,.. 
seven  liavH  which  folh.w  the  shortest  duv  >,i  tli.-  vur.  .Mrv.,],<'. 
(irlUU-yiiiie.  duiiKhter  of -Kilns.  niarrl.-.f(V..N.  »[,-,  wh- ,lr,m„.d 
as  lie  was  ),>iiin];  til  ronMLit  tbeonvh-.  Tbc  (.'<>il~  iij>|iil'-.'i|  .\jfA,.|ii- 
in  a  dream  of  Uer  hnsiiand's  fate,  and  wbi-n  vbi-  li>'iiiil,  ihi  iIh- 
morrow.  Ills  Imdy  washed  on  the  w-a-shon-.  sbr.  tbrt'sv  Ii.t-iIi  itiM 
theM-a.  Ton-wardlli<-iriiinluuIatIivtl<iii  tbej.'THUehiiupil  tin  in 
into  bateyons  or  kitifrff-bers.  and,  aimiriliiiic  to  the  iim-t*.  iWr.'.-d 
that  tho  sea  should  n'main  calm  wblh-  thc«e  liir(l»  liiilli  ibiir 
iiHsis  njion  It.  Aen'ipliii}:  to  I'linv  tho  hiib-yons  only  slioin'il 
themiielvus  at  the  settiiig  uf  the  I'luiadeM  and  towariL  tlio  winter 
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solstice,  and  even  then  they  were  but  rarelj  seen.  They  made 
their  nests,  according  to  the  same  authority,  durinfi^  the  seven 
days  immediately  preceding  the  winter  solstice,  and  laid  their 
eggs  during  the  seven  days  that  followed. 

Hallows^  Eve,  or  Halloween,  is  the  night  of  October  31  st, 
the  eve  of  All-Saints'  or  All-Hallows*-Day,  which  is  November 
1st,  and  is  probably  a  relic  of  pagan  times  or  of  medisBval  super- 
stitions, as  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Church  festival. 
In  England  and  Scotland  it  is  especially  selected  as  the  time  for 
trying  spells  and  divinations  in  love  affairs.  The  tradition  of 
superstition  regarding  it  is  that  it  is  the  night  of  all  others  when 
supernatural  influences  prevail;  when  spirits  of  the  invisible  and 
visible  world  walked  abroad,  for  on  this  mystic  evening  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  human  spirit  was  enabled  by  the  aid  of  supernat- 
ural power  to  detach  itself  from  the  body  and  wander  through 
the  realms  of  space.  There  is  a  similar  superstition  in  (Germany 
concerning  '*  Walpurgis-night" — the  night  preceding  the  first  of 
May.  On  this  night,  the  German  peasants  believe  that  there  is  a 
witch-festival,  or  gathering  of  evil  spirits,  on  the  summit  of  the 
Brocken,  in  the  Hartz  Mountains,  and  the  malign  influence  of  this 
convocation  was  believed  to  be  felt  all  over  the  surrounding 
country.  It  was  an  old  custom,  and  still  observed  in  some  places, 
to  light  fjreat  bonfires  of  straw  or  brush  on  that  night  to  drive 
away  the  si)irits  of  darkness  supposed  to  be  hovering  in  the  air. 
Considering  that  All-Saints'-l)ay  was  originally  kept  on  May  1st, 
there  would  api:)ear  to  be  but  little  doubt  that  All- Hal  low -eve  and 
Walpurgis-night  have  a  common  origin  which,  doubtless,  dates 
back  to  the  earliest  belief  in  a  personal  and  all-powerful  Evil  One 
— the  Chaldean's  Power  of  Darkness. 

Hampshire  Shakers. — This  community  of  Shakers  settled  in 
the  New  Forest,  near  Lymington,  Hampshire,  England,  in  1872 
or  1873,  and  consisted  of  eighty-three  persons.  Their  leader,  a 
Mrs.  Girling,  wife  of  an  Ipswich  builder,  declared  herself  to  be 
the  woman  of  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Revelations,  who  was 
**  clothed  with  the  sun,  and  the  moon  under  her  feet.'*  These 
Girlingites,  or  Bible  Christians,  as  they  called  themselves,  believed 
that  the  earth  and  the  fullness  thereof  belonged  to  the  elect,  and 
that  they  were  the  elect.  They  professed  to  take  the  literal 
Scriptures  for  their  guide  in  all  things,  yet  were  so  little  inclined 
to  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  that  they  eot  into 
dt'bt,  mortgaged  the  cottages  which  had  been  secured  for  them  by 
a  Miss  Wood,  a  convert,  and  finally  lost  their  property  in  1878, 
when,  as  a  community,  they  passed  out  of  existence. 

Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon. — The  Hanging  Gardens  of 
Babylon,  so  celebrated  among  the  Greeks,  contained  a  square  of 
four  pi et lira — that  is,  400  feet  on  every  side — and  were  carried  up 
aloft  into  the  air  in  the  manner  of  several  large  terraces,  one 
above  another,  till  the  height  equaled  that  of  the  walls  of  the 
city.     The  ascent  was  from  terrace  to  terrace  by  stairs  ten  feet 
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wiilp.    The  whole  pll«  watt  unvIaiDeil  lit  \-a.*\  arrh(«.  raiKOil  u 
ntbiT  art-lieh.  one  iiiKin  niiiitljiT.  uml  sin-ii)>r]ii'niil  lit-  a  wall. 


n<l  foil 


1.  u|...i 


vifl.  l.la.tiT  Tin-  hIimI.-  «,i-  .-..v.  r.-,l 
thi<-k  s1i<-<'tx'  <.f  l.-a<].  ii|->i>  »'Ki'-li  l:iy  llx'  u.m|.|  ,,|  ^\^..  ^-., 
uniliilt  rUi»  tliHiriiiK  wn-  nmiriviii  m  ki'ip  Tin-  iii'.i-Tuii- n 
iiiiiM  friHii  nimiiii);  iiunv  ihrnniyli  ilii-  nri'lii's.  'I'lic  iiinl 
mrth,  Uiil  lLpTn>ii  wim  mi  i1<i-|i  lliHt  tin- finiiliM  tr>t--iiit^)r 
rtHit  in  It:  ond  with  viu-h  tin-  iiTrB<-*-K  witr  •■oivnil.  ii"  h< 
with  •)!  liltirr  jilaiitK  uml  tliiwciv  lliiit  witi>  |>ni[H'r  fur  n  L'lin 
)il<-af-urf.  In  thi^  ui>|nt  tcrnin-  thi-n- u:i.s  hii  t-iiL:iii"  <>r  k'l 
]iiliii]i  liv  wUii'h  wutiT  WBS  ilniwii  u|i  mil  nf  l]i>-  rlviT.  iiinl 
Ihi-nif  tV  whole  pinlfii  wiu.  wntcrwi.  ttitlii'  i-yiut-T-  l-m.. 
M-ri'rnl  an-]iL<x.  ii]i>ii  whirli  tin-  wIk-1.-  slniriniv  r.Mr.l.  ».■,;■ 
aiiit  niaf.llllli'Pllt  a]>unilitiits  tliut  wen-  vi-rv  Ii;;lit.  iitnl  liml  tl 
vanlnp- <if  au  cxci-c«linfriy  liraiitifiil  |•^l■'t'■''•1. 

Hui-Kari,  wiiiicthm-fi  cullfd  "Hujii-v  l'i-.[ijiiili."  vii~  n 
mif  Jii|<BnfM>  M>ti>iii  »r  otlli'iiil  Miiricl.-.  oLsmI.  r.-  ~]\w>-  l>::-<. 
military  ii»-n  aiiil  iH'rwnis  Imiiliinf  i-i   " 


Illl-IIIM- 


Tlii>  til.'; 


iml  <- 


aiiiinW  fri.mtL.''.-.iiirt 
run  till- risk  of  iHiii^r,!,- 

ni'»-rnliMii'wii't>  >"l'n)iHi<'i 


Hkrpsichord  nnH  iiilnHlU'i-'l  liiin  I 
ttintli  iviiturj.  1mi  tlii- .bi.- ..r  it-  iiiv 
■■xacIlT  like  a  Ktiiii'l  I'lnno  in  >1iii|><-.  iii 
w<-r<-  Mtiicwliat   xiiiiilur.     Tin-  tx-iiinl 


Hasbiih  i-  tli.-  orir-ntal  nam.-  i.t'  il 

rnumihlJ l,.tli.:,,u».\  »lii.'1,  »'.'  t.'ri 
VuImI  in  Iniliu.  iukI  liii--  tmii;  Ih'Hi  I'ln 
AraLw,  I'urHiuw,   Indiuiis.  i'LiiivM-  u 
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for  its  intoxicating  powers.  Various  preparations  of  the  plant  are 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  producing  this  effect.  A  favorite 
mode  of  extracting  its  active  princii)le  is  by  Iwiling  the  tops  and 
Howers  with  water,  to  which  butter  of  oil  has  been  added,  evajv 
orutin^,  and  thus  forming  an  oleaginous  solution  or  fatty  sub- 
stance. The  effect  produced  by  hashish  is  that  of  happiness,  and 
by  that  is  meant  an  enjoyment  entirely  moral  and  by  no  means 
sensual.  The  hashish-eater  is  happy,  not  like  the  gourmand  or 
the  famished  man  when  satisfying  his  appetite,  or  the  voluptuary- 
in  the  «i:ratificatiim  of  his  desires,  but  like  him  who  hears  tidings 
which  fill  hhn  with  joy.  One  of  the  first  appreciable  effects  of 
the  drug  is  the  gradual  weakening  of  the  power  of  controlling  and 
din^cting  the  thoughts.  Then  comes  the  stage  already  descril)ed; 
and  accompanying,  and  in  part  following  it,  there  are  observed 
errors  of  sense,  false  convictions,  and  the  predominance  of  one  or 
more  extravagant  ideas.  These  ideas  and  ctmvictions  are  gener- 
ally not  altogether  of  an  imaginary  character,  but  are  suggested 
by  ext(»rnal  impressions  which  are  erroneously  inter])reted  by  the 
l»ercei)tive  faculties.  Finally,  if  the  dose  is  sufficiently  jHUverful, 
there  is  a  com]>lete  withdrawal  of  the  mind  from  external  things. 

Hats  and  Caps. — A  covering  for  the  head  was  early  adojrted 
l)v  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  climes,  and  was  usuallv  a  hcxxl 
made  of  fur;  but  it  was  not  until  the  Phrygians  had  conquered 
Asia  Minor  that  the  jwople  of  warmer  latitudes  wore  any  head- 
coverin*^.  The  Phrygians  were  the  tirst  to  adopt  the  fitshion,  and 
they  did  it  in  order  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  conquered 
race  with  whom  they  lived.  Their  head-dress  was  a  small,  close- 
fitting  caj).  which  was  also  soon  adopted  by  the  Koman  free  citi- 
zens. In  1404  a  Swiss  manufacturer  of  Paris  inventetl  the  lirst 
hat. 

Hearse. — The  word  '*  hear^"  or/nnff,  is  of  French  origin,  and 
means  a  harrow  or  frame  for  setting  candh's  in,  and  was  originally 
ap])lie(l  to  a  bar  or  frame- work  with  upright  spikes  for  tlu»  rwep- 
tion  of  candles;  and  it  was  used  at  the  certmumies  of  the  Church 
and  at  funeral  services.  In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
hearses  of  great  s]>lendor  came  into  use,  and  were  erei'te<l  in  the 
churches  over  the  Iwxlies  of  distinguished  i)ersonages.  The  frame- 
work was  of  iron  or  brass,  sometimes  of  beautiful  workmanship, 
scjuare,  octagonal,  etc.,  in  plan,  with  pillars  at  the  angles,  an<l 
arched  frame- work  aln^ve  forming  a  canopy.  The  whole  was  hung 
over  with  rich  cloths  and  embnndery,  and  lighted  up  with  hun- 
dreds of  wax-candles  and  decorated  with  wax  images.  From  this 
the  transition  to  the  UKKlern  hearse  can  easilv  Ik'  traced.  In  Roman 
Catholic  churches  of  the  present  day  the  hearse  still  exists  as  a 
trian«rle  with  spikes  on  which  candles  are  place<l. 

Heather  is  found  on  arid  j)laces.  and  also  in  lH)gs.  The  flowers 
are  «»f  a  lilac- rose  or  purple  color,  rarely  white.  They  affonl 
alunidance  of  honey,  and  beehives  are  therefore  transtx>rt(Hl  to 
the  moors  when  the  heather  is  in  bloom.    In  the  Highlands  o{ 
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C<col]u)d  the  plant  I»  applied  to  TBrioun  nsed.  Orttwra  are  nflen 
tbatched  witli  It.  and  some  of  tlie  pmircHt  are  miwtly  built  ot  it,  In 
layt^tE.  with  the  nints  intrard.  and  mixed  willi  earth  aiid  Mraw. 
Htilx  are  alsn  iiiadu  iif  it  iilniml  iit  a  Hlopinj;  (lir<H'tii)n.  ivitb  tbe 
tnpH  upward,  anil  are  Maid  tii  \tt<  rery  Ki>tt  and  etaKiir.  anil  it  la 
uiiinI  in  thi>  iriakiii);  of  bi'M>mR  and  mTiilililnfr-bruNlii-!!.  In  ;1ie 
li'lan'i  of  Ii^luy.  ale  In  niodt-  by  brcwhii;  iinc  ]airt  i>f  innlt  ntid  two 
nf  Tlie  yriiiii^  iiiyn  of  li<-atbfr.  and  tbia  \»  supiMwcd  tii  be  tliu  liauM 
l)pi-enifrc  wbicli  wan  aiu-ieiitly  used  by  ilie  ricts. 

He*t,  Sufflmcr.— Tliu  tiiM  rause  of  Himmier  beat  is  tLc  vcrti- 
eality  nf  iUp  sun's  layw.  wliirb.  Iwinir  dirfrlbnteil  on  a  «iriallc-r 
5)«re  than  when  iiinm  oblique.  rauN-  a  mure  inleiiK-  liriit;  tin- 
iwwiiiil  ransp  is  Ibf  lonpr  (Uy  nf  huuuiii>r.  When  tbe  sun  \n 
alnve  and  below  tlie  boHzon  fur  an  espial  time  the  same  amouut 
(if  bent  jM  rtwivpd  aiirl  mdiatHl.  aiul  tin-  teui]H-rotiin'  is  litllti 
rbariRpd,  Wb>-ii  tbc  sun  is  nmre  tbnti  twelve  hoars  al>i>ve  the 
liorizoii  more  heat  is  ni'civi-d  Ibati  ix  radiatnt.  and  tlui  KciK-ral 
teinpi'r«tiiri>  ri«es.  Tbi*  inaxiinnni  ot  lii-at,  bnwever.  is  not  the 
L'realeat  at  (La  suiiiiiier  RolKtiii-.  To  1h>  aiire.  tbe  aun  s  rnyH  hti! 
thi'n  tbe  mnst  din-et.  tbf  daily  inrrt'aMv  of  bi-at  is  tbe  largest,  the 
nifbtly  loaa  least,  am)  the  net  InentiKr  for  onn  day  is  the  irnaicst: 
but  on  auerecdini;  daya  tbe  net  inerease  of  lirar.  iboufrb  ii'>t  la 
)!Ti>«it.  la  still  (.'Ti-ater  tban  the  exjienditure.  and  theri-fori^  the 
aictirej^ate  inrn^awv.  Tbis  ini-it>asi-  in  arriiuiulalnl  lient  will  iMn- 
tinue  until  the  iiiaximnm  isreacbeil.  wbcn  ibi'  low  at  ni^'bt  <i|ua1.4 
the  gaiu  1>y day  anil  la'^rinx  to exiiid  it.  1'tie  tnaxiitiuni of  h<-at  is 
fntne<l  when  tbe  tinn's  diili nation  la  \i  dc^n'es  north,  alwiut 
Anj;ust!Otb:  the  maNimum  nf  eol.I  wb.-n  it  is  13  detrr.f^  !-ourb. 
Fehniary  lOtli.  For  wimilar  n-a-ionfl  tbe  warmest  imrt  of  the  dav 
U  about  3  n'dock  P.  M.,  and  tbe  roldivt  |>un  of  thi'  iii^'ht  shortly 
before  snnriae.  Tliisreasoninjttaof  ronr>i'  reversiil  when  iipjilieil 
to  the  Kontbem  bemis|ihen',  and  docs  not  in  any  case  take  aiiiiunt 
of  the  miKlifyinK  infliu-uces  of  Imdies  of  wnter.  tnoiintuin  runiri'H, 
elf. 

Hecatomb.— In  the  (Irw^k  and  other  ancient  relifriotw  n  bii-a- 


dnff  of  the  wonl.  altboiiKb  by  no  nii'nns  iii'ivsonirily  one 
Tlie  hra'tice  oripnally  wns  to  Imm  tlie  enrin-  vl.-iini; 
IK  early  aa  the  time  of  Homer  tbis  bad  lieen  elianf;)''!  so  far 


that  only  ibe  1e(."(  wrap]Hil  up  in  fat  and  <'ertnlii  jihi 
inttfjincs  were  Ininied,  while  tb"  n-ft  of  tbi'  vlitim  w.i>i  em.-n  ni 
a  feasi  wbieli  suin-eeiliit  the  saeiifiep.  In  tbe  bn-iiiiiiiib,  -irirtly 
HO  railed,  tim  saerifi'v  was  supisiw-d  to  ronxist  of  one  liuudre<l 
bulla:  but  other  animals  were  friijuentlT  snlistitniiil. 

Hedinh  (Ifrgimh).  the  .late  of  the  Ai^'ht  of  Mobanime.!.  On 
Ibi!  l«th  of  SeplemlsT,  .\,  D,  (13-'.  Molmmmeil  s.'.n-tlv  b-rt  .M.-.-.a. 
owini!  to  the  fa<-t  thai  the  Irilie  of  Kon-hb  bad  res.ilv,Hl  to  diiv 
bim.  and  reimir.il  t.)  Medimi.  when-  he  was  w.dl  r.'ei'iv.-.l  and 
vigoronsly  supported  in  the  wars  which  bo  U'gau  tu  wu^ti  Hgainst 
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his  adversaries.  The  rise  and  progress  of  Mohammedanism  was 
said  to  date  from  this  time.  The  Uedjrah,  therefore,  was  made 
the  starting-point  of  a  new  era — the  Mohammedan — by  Calif 
Omar,  who,  in  6S9  or  640,  with  the  aid  of  a  Persian,  Ilarmozan, 
instituted  the  new  Moslem  calendar.  It  does  not,  however,  as  is 
generally  supposed,  begin  from  the  day  of  the  flight  itself,  but 
from  the  first  of  the  Moharram  (the  first  month  of  the  year)  pre- 
ceding it — a  date  corresponding  to  our  15th  or  16th  of  July,  A.  D. 
622.  The  Mohammedan  year,  as  a  lunar  year,  is  shorter  than 
ours  by  10  days,  21  hours,  and  14  2-5  seconds — a  circumstance 
which  renders  the  transfer  of  Mohammedan  dates  into  dates  of 
our  own  calendar  a  decidedly  difidcult  task. 

Height  of  Waves. — The  measurements  of  waves  by  Scoresby, 
which  are  regarded  as  very  accurate,  proved  that  during  storms 
waves  in  the  Atlantic  rarely  exceed  40  feet  from  hollow  to  crest, 
the  space  between  the  crests  being  560  feet,  and  their  speed  82  1-2 
miles  an  hour.     More  recent  observations  taken  in  the  Atlantic 

five  from  44  to  48  feet  as  the  highest  measured  waves;  but  such 
eights  are  rarely  reached,  and,  indeed,  waves  exceeding  30 
feet  are  very  seldom  encountered.  The  monsoon  waves  at  Kur- 
rachee  break  water- works  were  found  to  dash  over  the  wall  to  the 
depth  of  thirteen  feet,  or  about  forty  feet  above  the  mean  sea- 
level.  The  greatest  height  of  waves  on  the  British  coast  were 
those  observed  in  Wick  Bay^so  famous  for  the  exceptionally 
heavy  seas  which  roll  into  it — being  thirty-seven  and  one-half  to 
forty  feet.  Green  seas  to  the  depth  of  twenty-five  feet  poured 
over  the  parapet  of  the  breakwater  at  intervals  of  from  seven  to 
ten  minutes,  each  wave,  it  is  estimated,  being  a  mass  of  40,000 
tons  of  water,  and  this  continued  for  three  days  and  three  nights. 
During  severe  storms  the  waves  used  to  ride  above  the  top  of 
Smeaton  Eddystone  tower;  while  at  the  Bell  Rock  the  seas,  with 
easterly  storms,  envelop  the  tower  from  base  to  balcony,  a  height 
of  400  feet. 

Heimskringla,  or  **  Mythic  Ring  of  the  World,"  is  a  poem  re- 
cording the  history  of  the  kings  of  Norway  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  death  of  Magnus  Erlingsson,  in  1177.  It  was  the  work  of 
Snorri  Sturlesson,  a  learned  historian  and  a  distinguished  Ice- 
landic politician,  and  was  compiled  from  ancient  genealogical 
tul)lcs  and  other  documents.  It  was  translated  into  Danish  about 
1559  by  Peder  Clauson,  and  published  first  by  Olaf  Worm  in 
1638. 

Heliography. — The  idea  of  first  conveying  signals  by  means  of 
mirrors,  which  is  the  meaning  of  heliography,  is  said  to  have 
been  employed  by  Alexander  the  Great,  8^8  B.  C  The  heliostat, 
an  instrument  invented  by  a  Hollander  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  the  heliograph,  invented  by  Mr.  Mance  in  1875,  have 
both  been  used  by  the  British  army  in  their  Eastern  campaigns. 
The  instruments  differ  somewhat  in  construction,  but  the  result 
arrived  at  is  the  same  in  both.     Signals  are  produced  by  causing 
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diHiuit  pniut.  the  intcrvalH  nf  HiiiH>HrHii(-(!  ami  oloq-u  rutina  Winfc 
ran-i^  in  length  so  as  lo  jinKlucc  tljf  nHiiIiiilHtl'ili  of  lonp  ntlit 
sliurt  NiKimlK.  kniiHTi  iw  iLe  .Morsi.'  tiliiLulM't.  TLt-  rt'lli^'ting  IhhIv 
in  a  iflHHs  mirnir  wliicb  vnrii's  in  fiiii'  Hc-mrillnp  ti>  tli*-  illHianiv  tii 
wlik'b  it  is  dndreil  tn  signal.  A  Hvc-iitcli  niirmr  lias  ^'ivi'ii.  wlii'n 
alQinKplieric  romliliouB  were  favoralilc.  Uistiurt  hikiuiIh  at  u  ilis- 
tarife  of  sixij  tiiilcH.  The  lip|iiiKTa|ili  liiu>  nisti  'Im-u  fminil  nf 
)freat  i<«rvice  in  iltlinint;  ilistant  jMiinlH  for  Urne  KiirvcvK.  ami  wax 
iishI  frir  virifyinj,'  tlif  an;  of  llie  metiiliBn  by  tli«  uMtnmruiii'rs  at 
tbi'  <'npe  of  lioiid  Uiijk: 

HellenUta  wbh  tlic  namr  f;ivpii  to  Jifu-n  who.  t^ithfr  by  liirtli. 
or  by  ivKiilenrt  and  the  uiJii|<tiou  of  tlio  <in-fk  ]uiif;iin).'i-.  iiiniiiKT'. 
t'ti'..  were  ronMiiifrcil  (tret-ks  in  opiin^itioii  to  tbB  Ufbi-cws  jimirfrlv 
fto  i-all'il.  wbHbPr  of  PaWlhiF  or  the  disitTNiou.  Tliv  lii-lli'iiiMs 
fiirmird  a  ilihiiun  luidy.  anil  etMHl  in  a  rflminn  of  rivulrr.  if  nol 
BriTn^iiiiir'in,  to  tb<^  IlHin'ns.  Aini>ti|r  llii-  Ji-n-s  sittliil  in' Ali'Knii- 
dria  the  IMIrniiint'  t«nib-n<-v  fminil  itH  fn-i'st  di-vi'b>[>iiii'iil.  and 
It  waH  then.'  tliat  the  jK-vu^iur  dialirt  of  thif  <ir<'>'k  liiii); luii;!' 
which  U  known  mk  thi>  Hi-1!<-tii>>tii-  wmi  forinnl.  ami  iili-o  iliv 
singularly  ni- lite  and  n]iwn1utivi*  ])ltllf>s(i|ibr  wliirb  i-xi-nl-i-rl  h> 
larfTii  an  intlurnn-  on  thoH:'  iiirly  ('hri^ttian  ei'IukiIs  i>(  »  litrb 
Orip'n  is  the  moHl  foinoiiH  i'X|iiin>>nt. 

Hercules,  Twelve  Labors  of.— A!>  H^rculcN.  l.r  tin'  \\\U  "f 
Jujiltt-r,  waHKulijtrledIo  tli«  i»n\fr  of  Eur.vs<lii!U>,  iiiui  ..lili;;iil 
to  oWy  Lini  in  tivry  rcsjitTt.  tlii-  luttiT.  a(^|iiainliil  willi  liis'  >'•<■■ 

enttTiiriJH-s  tlio  most  ilillii-ult  nnd  unlnnus  ever  kiiowji.  n-ii-rullv 
callnl  the  Twi'lvi-  j.almrs  of  Tlrn-nh-s.  Tin-  fii>t  liiloir  wus  to 
destrov  tbr  H.in  whic-li  liuuiit.Hl  ih<-  f..n>.ts of  X.-miH  iiii.l  n.-u.,,., 
and  rou1<l  not  Ih'  u-ouiuI.hI  I>v  ibi-  amms  of  a  nioniil.  I]<'r<'iil<'s 
i->l<ily  ntta.-ki-.|  hiiu  with  liis'  cliih.  hut  in  vain:  iiikI  h<- wn.  tinnlly 
nl>Iif.i>d  l»  hlran^'lf'  liini  with  his  hands.  Kroin  this  tirnr  li<'  won' 
thi-  lion's  skin  iih  amior.      'Ilir  M-i-oml  wa- to  d>-slr>y  iIm- I.i'rh:i'iiii 

hvilra.  whicli  h(>  aiiiiiniilisliti]  with  the  av>iMMii if  bis  (riiiiil 

lolaiis  [mv  llff<'n<]:  but  li«-au«-  Im  r<-..iv,..l  iis>i.ini...-  in  il.is 
lalHir.  Kiirvsthfus  n-fasi^l  lo  n>unt  it.  Ills  thinl  wiis  ti. •atrli  ili<' 
himl  of  Diana,  fuinons  for  its  swiftness,  ils  |^.I<]>'I1  \«ru>  imrl 
liniiiHi  fci-t.  Thcfoimb  vrais  to  brliiK  ulivi- to  Kiin-lb- 1<^  >■  ivil-l 
imar  whii-h  rBvai,'rd  the  ni't);M>»rhooil  of  F.rynmntli'iis.  'U.<'  liiili 
wustnrtiiinw  tho  HtBl>li's  of  Aiiinii-*,  Kin;,'  <if  Klis,  ivli.'n- ;i.itiiii 
oxt-n  had  Ist-n  nnilim-d  for  many  yiiirs.  whirli  In'  ur'c-riitii'li>tii'<i  in 
oni-  ilay  hv  mming  the  rivi-r<  'Al|>hi-uit  ami  Pimu-  tbr..u:;li  iln^ 
slalilv.  Ills  Hixtli  traa  to  di-slror  tin-  rurnivoron-^  MnU  »iib 
liras-n  wintn,  bi-aks,  and  dnws.  w^iich  ravnss-d  ilie  ciniiitrv  n.  ar 
till-  lake  Stvi-bariH,  [n  Anrnlia,     Tin-  si-v<>Wb  whs  to  l>rinK  :.lii.  !■• 

lVl»|s>nn>-sns  a  imil  n-niiirkiibb-    tor   hi-^   I utv   ami  Mivnt-ili. 

which  I'ow-id(in.  at  the  prayer  of  .Minos,  had  Kiv<'i>  l«  Mii«'s. 
King  of  Crete,  in  order  thai  hv  lui(;Lt  saeritice  It:  but  Min'»  af- 
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I«rward  refusing  to  do  bo,  PoeeidoD  made  tlie  bull  mad  aod  it  laid 

waste  the  islanil  Hercules  brought  the  bull  on  his  iiUnuldera  to 
KuTvslLeuH,  who  8«t  it  at  libertv.  The  eighth  tabor  wa8  to  ubtaiD 
tbe  luares  uf  IMotuedea,  King  of  the  Bistones  in  Thace,  which  fed 
a)>0D  human  flesh.  The  ninth  was  to  bring  the  giittle  of 
Hippolyts,  queen  of  the  Amazons.  The  tenth  waa  to  kill  the 
monster  Ueryon  and  bring  bis  benis  to  Argiis,  These  were  all  the 
lalxirs  which  were  originally  imposed  on  Hercules;  but  as 
Eurj-stheuB  declared  the  second  and  fifth  unlawfully  performed, 
he  was  ordered  to  perform  two  more.  The  eleventh  was  to 
obtain  the  golden  apples  from  the  garden  of  the  Ilesperides. 
Atlas,  who  knew  where  to  Gnd  the  apples,  brought  them  (o  Her- 
cules, who  meanwhile  supported  tbe  vault  of  heaven.  The  lent 
and  most  dangemuB  labor  was  to  bring  from  the  infernal  regions 
the  tliree-beaded  dog  Cerherua.  Pluto  promised  him  Cerberus 
on  condition  that  he  should  not  employ  arms,  but  only  force. 
When  Hercules  had  brought  the  monster  to  Eurj'stbeus,  the 
latter,  pale  with  fright,  commanded  him  to  lie  removed.  Hercules 
set  him  at  til>erty,  whereupon  Cerlierus  immediately  sunk  into  the 
earth.  The  hem,  having  performed  the  twelve  kburs,  was  now 
free  from  his  stute  of  servitude. 

Hero  and  Lcander. — Hero  was  a  priestess  of  Venus.  Leander 
was  a  youth  of  Ahytlns.  a  famous  city  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
strait  of  the  HellBsiMmt.  nearly  opjiosite  the  city  Sestiis,  on  the 
EuroiH'iin  coast.  At  a  festival  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  held  at  Ses- 
tos.  Hero  anil  Leander  tirst  saw  each  other,  and  were  immediately 
inspired  with  a  mutual  passion:  but  Hero's  olHce  w  a  priestess 
and  tbe  opposition  of  her  parents  stood  in  the  way  of  their  union. 
Undanuteil  liy  these  olwtacles,  leander  every  night  snam  across 
the  Hellespont  to  visit  his  beloved,  who  directed  his  course  by 
lioldiiif;  a  liuming  tc)r<.-h  from  the  top  of  a  tower  on  the  seR-shore. 
After  many  meetings  Ijeander  was  drowned  in  a  teni{iestuous  night, 
and  his  body  was  cast  up  at  tlie  fisit  of  the  tower  where  Hero 
stood  exiiecling  him.  Heart-broken  at  tbe  sight,  she  flung  herself 
fn>ni  the  tower  into  the  sea.  and  passed  with  Ler  lover  into  the 
iinmorlality  of  art  and  song. 

High  Seas,  The.— By  the  "  high  Bens,"  referred  to  in  Article  I 
of  the  Ci institution  «f  the  United  Estates,  is  meant  the  o]ien  sea; 
that  is,  the  waters  outside  of  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  any  country, 
which  tbe  law  of  nations  limits  to  one  marine  league,  or  thrit> 
geograpbical  niiles.  from  shore.  The  great  lakes  1>eyond  the  limits 
above  itesignuted  are  regarded  as  high  seas.  In  the  event  of  crimes 
eommitte<l  on  the  high  seas,  parties  charged  therewith  are  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  or  United  ijtates  courts  in  tbe 
disirii-t  which  the  vessel  Hrst  enters  after  the  comraiBsion  of  the 
crime,  or  in  the  district  where  the  offender  is  found. 

Kobson's  Choke.— Tobias  Ilobsou.  it  is  said,  whs  the  first  man 
ill  Kii^lHRd  that  let  out  hackney -horses.  When  a  man  came  for  a 
horse  he  was  led  into  the  stable  where  there  was  a  great  choice. 
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It  Hobson  (>1>li^<d  lihii  tr.  takt-  llic  li..r«-  \r1ii<-h  sKnkI  ii.'iLn'M  «> 
11-  Mulilp-iliHir.  so  thut  .-vcrv  (.-aKtmiitT  was  ulikc  will  wrviil.  ar- 
inliii);  tr>  lilii  cliiiiirc:  tr-nn  vi\in\ef  it  IxTai))*?  B  |>ri>vi'rl>.  wlii>n 
lull  might  lo  l«!  onf'-t  clioiif  wbb  forcnt  uium  tln-iii.  to  sav  it  iviin 

ll.>lw.,i,Vrli,,iiv.-' 

Holiday  Customs,  Old. — St.  (Jeoriri-'s  l>iiv  wj«  cclfliriiiwi  with 
i|i  ill  UrL'ttt  Brilaiii  as  laif  us  Ittl-t.  «    '' 


MoUdar  C 


t-  )H>iii|i  ill  Uri 
.    ..  lif  fHsliioiialiti^  p-mlfiiii'ii  t"  wiiir  lilm-  cwIm  nii  tlmt  liny, 
In  Inralirirs  In  Kn^'laiiil  tlir  raiiiuUH  drairiiii  aiinimllr  went  in  iin> 
Cfwiiiin  Willi  tlif  Jloyiir  ami  rurimrntit.ii  >m  tin-  Tiitiilav-  nn-i-rliiiii 
(■r  St.  Jolin  thi-  Bii|>tlM.     'I'll'-  Biiiiiiul  -wia  h  iiiiii.'uili> 


1   Kr.i.| 


ii.lp>t.l.      Ilt- 


I'l'iil  with  tlii-iiriH'i 


i-rackiiif;  JiiIc-k  with 

tlii>  uadKilral  ilimr,  liul  never  riilpn'il.  Ii 

(Ira-.'-in'H  HIllIIF—till    till-  sl-I'VilV  Wlis    OXIellllUll    HII>lllie[. 

attiiiu  fiinuMl.  TliiH  cii^toiii  uns  limki-ii  ii|i  in  IsHTi.  Mi. 
Day.  ur  tbc  Ltav  uf  Si.  Mu'liapl  antl  .AH  Al1u'el^.  liu"  f«r  i 
iHi-ii  (iIiM-n-nl  HI'  II  fftvui  fivtlvHl  \n-  lln-  Cliiinli  nr  Itoine 
roa-'t  by  tlip  (liurnli  of  l-^n^tlaiiil.  Mii-lia.-liiins  is  i>iii-  of 
•jiinrtfriy  ti-nns  or  i|iiurter-<lnys  on  wliiirli  n'lils  an-  puiil 
laud.  Hiiil  il  h'bm  ustmlly  m-Iebratiil  witli  a  i,iiih]  iliiiiiiT.  ' 
i\\ir  fpNNu-  fDrnivd  Hn'iniiNirtaiit  yan.  TliiK  riiMnui.  il 
■■  <iri;iiniit<il  in  a  iiTai'tim^  aiiioii);  tbe  niml  iHiiNiiitri-  of  In 
L-'Kil  stulibU-  i^»»^  HI  Midia>-lnias  tollie  kiKllonl.  wlie 
ilii-ir  n-iit.  with  a  vit>iv  of  making  biiii  li-nii-iii." 

Holy  Alliance,  The,  wkk  h  IcaL'ue  funnel  bv  ibe  [ 
Ale\nii.Ier  I  of  ltiis<ia.  KranHH  of  Austria,  ami  Ivlrit:  I- 
VViJliuin  ill  „f  Pnihsln,  HfteT  tlio  .-wtiil  alHli.-i.ii.ii,  „r  .N 
Till-  main  I'rinf^ii.les  iif  the  alliam-e  w-n-:  1.  Tbiil  tli" 
liiH-erniiieiif-  of  Eiir..i«'  be|.iiiK.-,l  f..  i.u-  fumily  .if  ikii 
That  III]  tlie 'liflen'nl  iin'eJs  ■ili"brisIiiiiicloiii  witc  I'i  !»■ 
full  uikI  e>|iiai  ri;rbls  in  the  allinnr'e.  ;t.  Tlmt  tbe  I'lir 
liiriim  tens  to  be  n-Kiiitle'I  lu  the  niiirnl  )>]iiii'i|>le  pivemli 
iiileniational  roniliii't  Hiiii  crnuity  of  the  stiitrs.  A.  'I 
Oiri-lian  ^■llK^'^n  wiw  to  n-).'iilaie  Ibe  whuli-  -.vsiein  " 
Inw.  Ti.  Tlmt  till'  alliiil  suven-iKiis  wir.-  t<>  l'Iv  '>t:'' 
iinittil  Kill  In  all  casi-H  whra  n-jiiired.  A  s|>.-.'l;i1  >iiii<' 
treaty  also  )iniviiW  tluit   lin  iii<-iii1ht  nf  tlie   llotiiitiuK 

T.)iiiulil  •■viT  «t  u|inn  a  Kuni]"'nn  lliri AliA:ihiliT  u 

iln-w  up  thv  a^-i-iiipiit  ami  caee  it  ii  nante.  It  mis  > 
the  tlinv  inonan-}iH  t«f|>iciiilHT  ^6.  If  11,  but  it  uns  m. 
mailc  |iiiblk-  nnlil  FfbniaTv  J.  ir<llt.  .All  llii-  liiiviriiiiiiiii 
M|H><-xn']it  Kiniip.  whiHi  finij  imt  Iim>ii  invitiil,  iimlinbly 
fnir  Dial  the  l>i>pf  woiilil ilalni  i)ic  first  \i\an-  in  its  iiniii 
tbus  n-vivp  Ibe  old  diini-iillv  of  tin-  sui>n'Miiii-v  i.r  dir  CUii 
Hiristlan  <tiivi-Tn)m-n1s.Hiid  Kniftaiid.  wliii-li  biid  di'liii.') 
niemlMT.*  ivf  till-  nlllBlie.-.  Tin-  nMlimn.  H,T„i„,,li-l,e>i  I. 
nml  after  AWanderV  dcHlh,  In  l»','-"i.  tiie  ■■'imiiii''t  l-si  »i 
and  the  French  ItL-vulutiun  of  l^MI  caiisi-il  u  wide  breui'h 
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the  parties  to  it.  The  formation  of  the  Prussian  Diet,  in  I84T.  the 
Eurojieaii  uprlsiog  in  1848,  the  re-estabiinhment  of  the  Napoleon 
dynasty  in  1B50,  and  filially  the  war  oF  Kussia  against  England. 
branct  and  Turkey  in  1854  fcruught  about  the  complete  disuolu- 
tion  of  llie  alliance. 

Holy  Coat,  a  garment  which  ia  alleged  to  be  the  soamlees 
coat  of  our  Saviour,  and  to  have  been  diacovered  iu  the  fourth  cen- 
tury by  the  Kmpress  Helena  on  her  risit  to  Palestine.  It  was  de- 
posited by  her  at  Treves,  where  it  is  preserved  id  the  cathedral  of 
that  city  with  the  greatest  reverence.  The  Treves  reliix  were  con- 
cealed from  the  Nonnana  in  the  ninth  century  in  crypts;  but  the 
Holy  Ciiat  was  rediscovered  in  1166,  and  then  suleinnly  exhibited 
to  tiic  public  gaze,  which  did  not  take  place  again  till  1512.  when 
Leo  X  appuinted  it  to  be  exhibited  every  seven  years.  In  1810  the 
eihibition  was  attended  by  227,000  people,  and  in  1844  by  still 
greater  multitudes.  The  exhibition  of  the  Holy  Coat  in  this  latter 
year  led  to  the  secession  of  the  Uemian  Catholics  from  the  Church 

Hot;  Grail.— The  Holy  Orul  was  one  of  the  leading  themes  of 
mediii'vul  romance,  fabled  to  have  been  the  cup  or  chalice  used  by 
Christ  in  tlie  Last  Sup]>er.  and  iu  which  he  changed  the  wine  into 
blwid.  This  chalice,  preserved  by  Joseph  of  Ariinathea,  had  nlsn 
received  the  blood  which  flowed  from  the  side  of  Christ  on  the 
cross.  This  is  what  the  apocryphal  gos))el  of  Nicodeiuus  says,  but 
no  early  mention  is  niaile  of  it  by  either  profane  or  ecclesiastical 
writen.  In  the  twelfth  century  it  reappears  as  the  central  subject 
of  the  }>rophecies  of  Merlin  aiid  the  object  of  the  adventurous 
quest  of  the  Knights  of  the  Itound  Table.  It  was  also  mixed  up. 
by  romance,  with  the  struggles  in  fljiain  between  Moors  and 
Christians,  and  with  the  foundation  of  the  Order  of  Templars  in 
Palesliue. 

"  Home,  Sweet  Home." — John  Howard  Payne,  the  author  of 
"Home,  Kweet  Home."  was  Iwrn  in  New  York  City  June  H.  1T92. 
At  the  ogv  of  seventeen  he  adopted  the  theatrical  professinn.  and 
iu  1818  he  went  to  Englanil,  and  for  twenty  years  thereafter  was 
engngiil  as  an  actor,  manager  and  playwrigiit.  He  was  appciiuti>d 
United  Stales  Consul  at  Tunis.  Africa  in  1841.  held  oHlce  for  three 
years,  was  reappointed  in  1851,  and  died  there  April  10,  1852.  It 
is  said  that  the  words  of  the  song  by  which  he  is  most  widely 
known — "  Home.  Sweet  Home" — were  comiMised  as  he  wandered 
through  the  streets  of  London  without  food  or  shelter. 

Host. — In  ciiutoruiity  with  the  doctrines  of  the  itoman  Catholic 
Church  the  consecrated  breail  of  Kucharist  is  called  the  Host.  In 
the  I  Jil In  Church  it  is  a  thin  circular  disk  of  unleavened  bt^ad, 
uiadeuf  the  finest  Hour,  and  generally  bearing  some  emblematic 
devii-e.  In  the  Ureek  and  other  Urienlal  churches,  as  well  as  in 
till'  various  Protestant  comni unities,  the  Eucharist  is  celelirate<l  in 
Ivuveui'd  bread,  only  differing  from  ordinary  bread  in  being  of 
finer  nuality. 
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Hotch-potch. — A  ScotliMli  dish  ejnuponed  of  mi-at — usimlly 
niultitn  or  Uanb — and  a  vsriMy  nf  vegotaljles.  Tlie  lenu  alwi  Ims, 
li>  a  ovrtain  extent,  tlia  Matiitt  literarv  hi^Di(irBii(.«  Hit  flif  Frenrh 
piir-/>ii>irri[mx  I'ut-PiiUTri\autl  tliu  S|iaiiiHli  lAUi-padrida  \saii  (Mla- 

Howe'a  Ckve  1h  tiittiBted  tliirtj'-nino  mili-H  froin  Allanv,  Ni>w 
York,  auil  «ftcr  tlie  Luny  Care,  Virginiti,  and  tlieMaiTiniotliCavi-. 
Kentucky,  in  probably  tlie  itiiMt  remarkable  cavern  known.  'I'lif 
piilnuiL-H  in  about  tifu  feet  alxive  the  vallfV,  anil  tlie  n>rk  cliiuii- 
bfrsknimn  as  the  deception -nxim,  Woxlifngtiin  Hull,  tin- Itridul 
C'liamLivr,  and  tbe  Cliap<>l,  ar«  enrcewively  n'Bcli<il.  Ttirn  the 
Ilarlitquin  Tunnel  la  trarenuHl.  and  the  vinitiiT  )iiis>^i's  ilirmiKh 
ratnract  Hall.  Obint  K'lOiii,  and  Muntc  Hall.  Tb'-  Sty^'inn  l.uku 
is  10  fo't  divp,  and  is  WiSU  tveX  in  extent.  Fini*  Kiulutniiitcs  n]<- 
pt-ar  biiili  alxive  and  bt-low  tbe  lake.    I'lie  takt^  in  v 


iiiiall  Ixiat,  and  a  natb  nblrh  bcgnns  at  Plviniiutli  Hivk,  1 
d  (.,lf..w8  a  SI     ■    ■       ■ 


in);-] •!><.'••,  and  fiilfiitva  a  small  liru()k.  travfrttM  tlie  cburil«'i 

knuwQ  as  tbe   Devil's  Uati-wuv,   » '"    <:■■"' 

licle  Tom's  Caliin,  Oiants'  tilniW, 


liimiM, 


Mountains, imdValler  of  Jcbcwhapbat.  'J'licu  tbi-  ^^'i^diIl;.'^^'uy  in 
»in*ewl«i  by  the  Kiitunda.  The  stalactitcn  ntiil  htiilat'initi's  nir 
abnnduut  and  bMUtiful.     Tbe  cave  was  dlsi'iivrn-i)  l>y  J.i'stiT 


>.  fur  whom  it  wan  named,  in  ]IM2.  lit-  ]><-iii'tra 
distance  of  eleven  or  twelve  mili-s.  It  in  raid,  but  vii.iti>rs  ibi  imt 
f^nerallv  gro  farther  tbnn  alxiut  four  mill's.  It  is  al>o  i-nlli-i|  lli>- 
tW.*Karagee   Cave,  and  is  considered  one  of  tbe  wt.iidcrs  v(  iln' 

Hudson's  Baj  ComiMUij  was  stanitd  In  1070  l>y  inenns  ot  a 
cbaTliTjcnuitud  tu  Prinre  Itupcrt  uid  sfveuti-<'U  mluT  unlilciju'n 
and  f!<'ntlemeu  hj  C'liorli'sH.  Tbeoriicinal  ciir|H>ral(im  wiisklioun 
M  the  "  Uovernnr  and  C"ouiiiany  of  Adventurt-rs  of  Kii|;laiiil  Tnid- 
luK  inin  Hudson's  Bav."  Tbis  cburt.rr  t^iin-A  to  tlx-m  Ibe  ii1».^ 
Inte  iiniprietorsLip.  suliordinate Boverfifriiity,  and  eyclnshi'liiillii.- 
of  an  uiidetined  territory  wbicb.umltTtlieniinieof  itiiiH'H'.s  l.iiuil. 
critiiprJM-d  all  tbe  regions  dixoTcred,  or  to  Ik-  disiiivcri'il,  v  it  bin 
tbi)  eii'rftii>-e  of  Hudson's  Wrait.  In  IN^l  lIudMUi'ii  Itiiy  (■.■ii.[.iiiiy 
and  tlie  Northwest  Fur  <'i<miiany  of  Mnntrtrul  [mv  Aim  ri-",f  J-'-ir 
Iratftlaiiialf^amated,  obtaining  ft  Iii'fn»e  to  Imld  for  tu<'iiii-<<ii<' 
years  llie  monopoly  of  trade  In  the  va»t  ri-(;iiins  lying  to  lli"  »i'>i 
and  northwest  of  tlie  first-named  coiii]iany's  gmiiC  In  i^:i'<  Ilml- 
biin's  Bay  Company  ac(|uired  the  sole  rlj^lit  fur  ithrlf.  nml  ol>- 
tained  a  new  license  for  twenty-one  yiiirs.  This  F\tiir<-<l  in  if'iV 
and  was  not  renewed,  and  the  district  covered  liv  Unit  llreii'i'  bus 
since  lieen  open  to  all.  Tbo  licence  to  tniile  liid  nut  ulTi'it  tb>' 
oriKlnal  pnaseMtioas  of  the  ('oniimny,  tvliirh  it  ri'iiilned  unlil  1H1II, 
when  they  WHn>  (ranNffrn-<t  lo  Ibe  l!rlti>b  (Mm>r]itiicnt  foi  £:U.»l.- 
(KH).  and  in  1«70  tliev  vin-  inci.riKimtrrl  with  llio  IVmiLnii.u  of 
Canada.  The  Iosh  of  lerritoriitl  rontrnl  li.is  imt.  bcitrever,  lu  th.- 
least  ollwtod  the  Hudson's  Uuy  Cum|iany  us  atrudiugcomiuunily. 
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Its  organization  is  still  complete.  It  haa  various  pcets  which  have 
from  lime  tu  time  been  erected  around  the  central  ooe.  at  diHtauces 
varyiii);  frutn  aliout  200  to  500  miles.  These  settlements  ai-e  sup- 
plied nitli goods  whicti  are  given  to  the  Inilians  in  tlie  fall  in  pav- 
inenC  for  such  furs  as  tbej  obtain  during  the  wint«r.  Thexe  are 
transmitted  in  the  sprin);  to  the  centTal  post,  and  fmin  thence 
either  to  England  or  to  Canada.     If  to  the  former,  thej  are  sold  at 

Humanities  are  those  branches  of  education  or  study  which  are 
included  in  what  are  called  polite  or  elegant  learning,  as  ian- 
guages.  grammar,  philneoph;  and  poetry,  with  that  pertaining  to 
what  is  called  polite  literature,  including  the  ancient  claiu'ics. 
The  name  implies  that  the  study  of  these  branches,  in  opposition 
to  the  physical  sciences,  which  es])ecia11y  develop  the  intellectual 
facalties.  has  a  tendency  to  hniiianize  man.  to  cultivate  particu- 
larly those  faculties  which  distinguish  him  as  man  in  all  his  re- 
lations, social  and  moral;  that  is.  which  make  him  a  tral}'  cul- 

Hunlcer  and  Barnburner. — In  184S  the  Democratic  party  in 
Xew  York  Slate,  owing  tu  internal  squabbling,  became  divided 
into  two  pronounceii  factions.  These  were  the  administration 
Democrats,  calling  themselves  Conservatives,  and  the  sore- heads  of 
those  days,  stitiinatizeil  as  Itadicais,  liecause.  atuong  other  things. 
they  we're  alTei-reil  with  ami  slavery  or  "free-soil"  sentimentn. 
whereas  the  administration  |iarty  was  strongly  pro-slavery.  In  the 
DemiH-ratic  State  Convention  held  at  Syracuse  early  In  1847.  the 
latter  raclion,  by  political  mani]>ulation.  secured  the  organization  of  . 
that  body,  and  decide<1  nearly  all  the  contested  seats  In  their  own 
favor.  nnO  made  the  State  ticket  and  the  State  committee  to  suit 
themselv(>si  in  other  words,  "carried  olT  the  hunk,"  and  fairly 
won  the  name  of  "  Hunkers."     The  other  faction  refused  to  sup- 

Krt  the  ticket,  and  as  a  consequence  the  Whigs  carried  the  State 
over  30.00U  majority  in  the  gubernatorial  election.  One  of  the 
Hunker  iiratots  likened  the  other  faction  to  the  Dutch  fbrmer 
who  burned  his  bam  to  rid  himself  of  rats,  and  thenceforward 
the  name  Barnburners  was  fastened  on  them,  and  the  two  nick- 
nami's,  )funki-r  and  Bambamer.  were  bandied  liack  and  forth 
until  after  the  latter  joined  with  the  Liberty  party,  in  18.12.  to 
support  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  the  Free-Soil  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency. Ilunk  Is  evidently  a  corruption  of  the  Dutch  honk,  or 
hoiiir.  and  was  used  to  ugnify  that  the  administration  faction  had 
reuchi'd  their  goal  or  borne. 

Hurdwur  Pilgrimage. — llurdwnr  stands  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
river  (langi-sat  tlie  imlnt  where  i(  emerges  from  the  sub- Himalayas 
into  the  ]ilains  of  Hindustan,  and  from  its  position  on  the  sacred 
stream  it  attracts  immense  numbers  of  pilgrims  for  the  purpose  of 
ablution.  The  orthodoi  time  for  the  pilgrimage  is  the  end  of 
March  and  the  b<>ginning  of  Apiil.  at  which  time  a  great  f^r  is 
tetd,  thus   grafting  commerce  on  reli^on-     The    Utcndanoa 
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amonnts.  in  ordinaiy  years,  to  800,000  or  300,000,  bat  every 
tn-eirtL  jear  tLe  ft^tivsl  attraclH  aboiit  2,000,000  [Xiople. 

Hydra  waa  a  fuUuluud  muiislor,  wh»,  aicordiuK  to  dilTcn-nt 
lilstorians,  hud  fniui  Bnvcn  to  one  liuudtwi  lieads,  wiiich  immi-di- 
ak^ly  gn;\r  up  a{!:BiD  aa  SaA  aa  tlicy  wrre  cut  oH,  It  iiiliabiU'd  tlia 
uianlini  of  LertiieH,  in  Anplis.  and  itd  dtKtruction  van  one  of  tlie 
tirelve  labors  of  Uurculeit.  Hcrciilos  nioimted  liia  cliarir)t,  whii'h 
was  driven  br  lolaus,  hud  of  IphiuluH,  and  on  cutiuug  to  I.i'rnu'u 
stii)i])ed  the  tinrueH  and  went  in  qiicbl  of  thtt  bjilm,  wliirli  hi; 
found  on  a  riniiiK  ground  near  the  HiiriiigM  of  AtU}~iiionf,  wbi>re  its 
hole  was.  Ho  HUnt  at  (bo  Biiiiuu.1  with  fiirj  ilurta  till  be  luitili-  it 
come  out,  and  be  tben  kI'^kinnI  and  litOd  it  wliilp  it  twistt-d  itrti-lf 
about  Ilia  legs.  The  btro  crunbed  its  hcadji  with  biu  i-luli.  but  to 
no  purpose,  for  wht-n  niiu  wbh  crushed  two  sprung  up  in  its  pliife, 
A  huge  crab  alHouili-dibeliydm,  and  bit  tliofi'i-tuflliTculi'K.  Ilti 
killed  the  crab  and  thi^neaUeduivmlolaua  to  come  VtbisiisHistamt*, 
lolaua  inimeilialirly  i>et  fire  to  tlie  nei^bboritlg  waml.  and  wiili  iIid 
Baniing  brands  seared  tliH  n>'<'lis  of  the  bydra  as  tlie  ln-iuU  wi-m 
cut  off,  .■fft-rtually  clierStini;  llifir  tn^wtb.'  Uwr-'uliw  tln-n  rut  nil 
tbe  iuitt  bead,  wluclt  wat  iiuinnrtal.  and  buried  it  uiidi'r  a  heavy 
Mione,  Uo  cut  the  body  of  tlieliydru  iatn  pieces  and  dipped  his 
arnin-s  in  it^  t,'all,  vrhicU  inailn  tbrir  wnunda  incuralilu. 

Hydraulic  Cement. — Hyiimiilic  ei'iuents  are  tbiwe  wbieh  wt  or 
bei^iine  bard  under  water.  'I'Lo  Ktmie  from  whieb  thi'^e  ci'ini'iMs 
are  made  in  the  L'niti-d  Stati's  is  found  id  strutitied  r<"-ky  lulls  of 
aijurims dcpiixita.  Itisa  siH'Cienof  llninttoDe  coutalniiif.'  litoSo 
^  JHT  ei-iit.  of  alumina.  miiKne^ia  and  Mlies,  wliieb  yiidiLi  a  limn 
'  wh<'n  Imrni'il  tli»t  diH-s  not  slack  when  moistened  with  w  ater,  lint 
foriiiH  a  niiirtar  with  it.  This  d<ieH  not  b<-ri>ni«  wilid  in  tlm  air, 
liut  hard>-ns  with  great  rapidity  under  water,  lK>ci>niJni;  mure  and 
iriofe  immlulil*!  tlui  hnifcer  It  is  Immersed.  1'he  cenii'nt  is  pre. 
Iiennl  liy  Imming  tl)o  sbme.  breakiiif;  it  in  a  rrush-niili.  and  then 
puiveri/.in){  It  between  millsroues.  When  it  Ik  to  I je  n-iil  it  is 
■nude  into  a  iiasti!  with  water,  Depiisila  of  this  limestone  iiru 
found  In  Western  Vermont,  Xew  Vnrk,  N.w  J.T«-y,  I'.tnnsvl- 
vania.  Maryland.  Kaiit  Ti-nnessei-,  Ohio  and  lllinnis.  The  )f miter 
part  of  tho' hydraulic  cement  of  commerce,  bowever,  coniM  troui 
fenlrai  New  York. 

Hydraulic  Ram  is  a  simple  and  rnnvenientlv-applii'<l  m''<'ban- 
ifiu  liy  wliieb  the  momentum  or  weight  uf  falling  wm.'r  run  Iw 
made  availablo  for  rai^in^  a  ]«in.ion  of  itself  to  a  cmisidL- ruble 
lieiKht.     It  was  Invented  by  M.intxoltii-r.  but  its  drliiils  have  Iim-d 

e-al1y  iniproveil  simv.  Its  ai'lion  de)H'ndi  ajKin  the  propi'rty  of 
rtia  which  water,  in  cnimon  with  nil  Imdii-.s,  iHissi''.ses,  A 
body  nuivlnfc  with  a  i;ivi'n  velocity  jierfurniK.  while  In -in); 
hnniclit  to  rest,  an  amount  "f  inec'lianical  work  butfteii'nt  to  raise 
the  body  to  the  heJKlit  prndiu'lng  the  velocity.     A  c;ir, 

ruuld 
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monnt  itto  k  heigLtof  35.83  Teet.  friction  and  r 
not  couDt«d,  tliBt  beiD^  tbe  lielght  ivbicb  a  heavj  body  mubt  fall 
t«  acquire  a  velocity  c)f  48  feet  per  second.  Tbe  mecbanital  wc)rk 
performed  by  a  movino;  body  in  coming  lo  rest  is  represented  by 
the  resistance  opposed  to  its  motion  multiplied  by  the  diatance 
wbicb  tbe  bodf  uiovea  again-it  tbia  resistance;  bo  tbat  tbe  resist- 
ance necessary  to  stop  a  running  body,  or  tbe  pressure  wbicb  it 
can  exert  wliila  stopping,  is  great  or  srnall  according  as  its 
motion  is  arrested  suddenly  or  slowly.  In  tbe  hydraulic  ram  tbe 
moving  body  is  tbe  mass  of  water  contained  in  t,  long  pipe,  the 
exit  of  which  ia  alternately  opened  and  closed.  Tbe  resistance 
opposed  to  the  water's  motion  when  its  exit  la  closed  is  the  elastic 
force  of  air  confined  in  a  closed  vessel,  and  tbe  work  performed 
by  it  consists  In  comprossine  this  air,  which,  by  its  tendency  to 
expand,  forces  tbe  water  to  a  nigber  level.  For  raising  compara- 
tively small  quantities  of  water — such  as  are  necessary  for  the 
supply  of  single  houses,  farm-yards,  etc.,  when  water  at  the 
lower  level  is  plentiful  and  cheap — the  hydraulic  ram  is  a  moet 
nseful  piece  of  mechanism. 

Hymen. — According  to  Grecian  mythology.  Hymen  was  the 
god  of  Diarriage.  and  wes  said  to  be  the  o^npring  of  tbe  muse 
Urania:  but  tbe  name  of  bis  father  was  unknown.  By  the  l.«tiD 
poets  he  is  presented  to  us  arrayed  in  a  yellow  robe,  his  temples 
wreathed  with  tbe  fragrant  plant  j4»jr(ricu«,  bis  locks  dropping 
perfume,  and  the  nuptial  torch  in  bis  hand.  Originally,  the  word 
"  hymen  "  seems  to  have  denoted  only  the  bridal-song  which  was 
sung  by  the  companions  of  tbe  bride  as  she  went  from  ber 
father's  bouse  to  that  of  tbe  bridegroom.  The  god  Hymen  is 
first  mentioned  in  the  poems  of  Sappho. 

Ice,  Artificuil. — Until  recently,  the  modes  of  producing  artificial 
ice  have  been  too  costly  to  be  practically  useful;  but  applied 
science,  in  its  great  progress  in  every  line,  in  the  last  few  vears, 
has  supplied  the  desideratum.  There  are  now  in  use  several  sys- 
tems and  machines,  both  economical  and  practical  [see  Refrigtral- 
ing  yf'irhinciiL  and  ice  la  made  in  Peru  under  the  equator,  one 
uiuchine  producing  as  much  as  ten  tons  a  day,  where  ice  was 
never  before  known.  They  are  used  also  in  Indiaand  other  warm 
countries,  and  to  some  extent  on  ocean  steamers.  Efforts  are  now 
being  made  to  construct  •  small  refrigerator  for  family  use,  con- 
taining a  simple  ice-making  apparatus,  so  that  ice  mav  be  made  at 
any  time  and  in  any  amount  desired  right  in  the  kitclien  or  cellar 
of  every  bouse.  A  contrivance  of  this  nature  has  been  lately 
pati-iited,  and  appeara  to  work  satisfactorily,  Tbe  next  few  yean 
will  prolmbly  see  various  improvements  incorporated  and  the  im- 
proved machine  in  general  une. 

Icebergs  are  huge  fragments  of  glaciers  which  have  become 
detarbed  l>y  tbe  ai'tinn  of  the  water   from  tbe  lower  end  of  the 

£  lacier.  Greenland  has  been  called  tbe  fatherland  of  icebergs, 
aving  very  many  gladets.    It  is  generally  accepted  that  bnt  on«^ 
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t-icliib  nf  tlie  iceberg  is  above  the  surface  of  tlie  water ;  so  tliat 
wbi-n  one  is  k«-ii  tlint  riMw  ovtr  fifty  feet  Its  size  can  lie  easily 
<'ii[iiputed,  and  tbe  Uuilj^rs  utteiiiliiig  an  encounter  with  a  ber^  i-aii 
liH  iipiirecial4)d.  Tlitnw  b«>rp<  carry  witU  tlieiu  in  tbtir  jiiurnevM 
fniia  tbe  north  maH.-<es  of  ruckK,  eartli.  unil  Hometiints  plants;  luiil 
u|ion  tliem  the  di-nizians  of  the  jHitar  retpoiis,  Kui'h  as  the  lieur  and 
suiil,  are  occimionaliy  tnui'iHirlitl  f  miu  one  platMi  to  another.  lee- 
lii-r^  occur  in  the  Nnrth  Atlimtic  in  the  summer,  UMiiilly  ihi- 
Juiter  part  of  the  aesMon,  and  are  quit«  dangtironH  at  times  In 
inLDsatWtic  navlgatiim.  The  o«wan  currents  bear  thcin  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  tenipcrate  zone,  and  they  are  far  niuru  uuuier- 
uiiii  in  the  nnrtliem  thiia  In  the  iHiuthem  polar  rf^rinnH. 

Ice,  Formatioa  of. — The  funiiatinn  of  ice  lisuiilly  begins  at 
the  surtai;e  of  the  wuter — first,  becauw  ici'  is  liglititr  than  water 
just  about  to  freeze,  and  thus  floats  in  It;  and,  Kecondlr,  biiauM' 
of  the  peculiar  law  of  its  exjmiision.  Hie  K^ncr&l  law  is  tlint 
cold  iiiciuces  contraction.  This  law  holds  (;ricid  with  water  only  to 
a  ci'n;  In  point.  When  it  has  cmiU-d  ilnwn  to  within  7.4  (Icfrrees 
(Fahr.)  of  freezinft  It  cerses  to  coninu-t,  as  iM-fure,  with  iiirri-uw 
of  cold,  and  bejrina  to  e^^jiand  till  it  frwati.  Thia  ei|mii<lin^' 
would  naturally  cauMt  the  coldest  jurts  of  the  water  to  n^e  lo  tbo 
surfare.  The  fonuatiim  of  grouiid-ice.  or  anchur-icc,  as  it  is 
tailed.  Is  only  an  a)i|«rcnt  exeejition  to  this  rule.  'ITie  wholo 
IhkIv  of  water  ia  at  the  same  time  LVKiled  below  the  freezing-] mint, 
and  tlio  Kul>slances  at  the  bnltoin,  thernckandstimesof  iliiTiver- 
U-il.iierveaDpolntsorconfcolathinor  crj-htnllization  fur  the  wulvr; 
but  an  soon  as  these  layers  of  ice  aro  detacb<.-d  from  the  bis  ties 
wliich  hold  them  tliey  iiii mediate] v  rim  to  the  iiurftu-e. 

Ides,  Nonea  uid  Kalends.— 'flio  Itomans  rt-tkoned  the  da.vs 
of  the  niiiulb  fr'>m  three  periods  known  as  hnleji'ls.  n'nies  and 
ides.  The  kalends  alwava  fell  ui><>n  tbe  1st  of  tlie  iiiouili:  tlio 
nones  in  Marcii.  .May.  Juiy  and  Oct.,l*r,  on  tlie  7tli;  and  li.e  i,l...s 
on  the  I'llh;  and  in  the  remain iiiK  mouths  the  mines  on  Ihc'iili 
and  tbe  ides  on  the  13th.  Tho  kalends  were  so  nainfKl  lj>-rauM-  it 
was  an  old  custiun  of  tlia  College  of  I'llivts  onlheiiri-t  of  tbe 
month  to  f'</J(or assemble)  the  piviile  tofTi'therto  infoni)  them  <>f 
tbe  fehtivals  and  sacred  days  to  lie  oliM'rvoddurinittheuionih; 
the  mines  received  their  namg  fmiu  Ix'inji  the  ninth  day  biToru 
the  ides,  rer-koning  inclusively:  and  ilio  ides  from  an  olwiletu 
rerh.  Ni^^ifviiiK  to  divide,  because  they  nearly  halved  tbu  loonili. 
This  thn-efijlddivisiim  also  d<.tcrmiiic<l  the  reck.uiiiiK  of  the  days, 
which  were  not  distinguished  by  the  ordinal  numhers  fir>-l.  m'c- 
ond,  third,  etc.,  hut  an  fiillows;  Tbciso  between  the  kalends  and 
the  nones  were  termi-d  the  days  tierore  the  nones;  those  lietwiH'n 
tbenonea  and  Ides  tbo  days  before  the  ides;  and  the  remainder 
the  days  Iv fore  tlie  kalends.  Tmler  Jho  Kmplre  the  Senate  t^i 
regularly  on  tbe  Ideit  ami  on  the  kalcmis,  with  thu  eiceptiun  of 
tbu  ides  of  March,  the  annivenuiry  of  ('ii>sar's  death,  which  was 
regarded  as  a  ifk«  (Uvr— a  day  of  uioumiug. 
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matsriale  fnsed  hj  hsat.     Thej  differ  from  the  sedimeiituy  rodw 
In  their  origin,  stmetare  uid   poHition.     They  iniarUblj  c 


from  below  upwud,  bMttkiug  tbrough  the  older  rocks,  uid  a 
■       ■        -  ■  ,elted  B'        ^  .... 

Be«t 
sedli 
1  bv  the  ftc 
IT  Into  rounded  partides  of  greater  orlesB  size;  vrhereas  ig^neoiu 


aenerally  ejected  In  ft  melted  state  from  volcanic  ventiior  from 
IssQreB  opeoed  to  some  seat  of  Rres  within  or  below  the  earth's 
crust.  The  materials  of  sedimentai^  fit[«ta  are  fragments  of  pre- 
existing TDcks  worn  bv  the  action  of  water  either  into  a  fine  mud 


Toclis  exhibit  eltlter  t,  Titreoits  structure,  as  when  they  have  been 
quickly  cooled,  or  a  granular  structure  composed  of  more  or  leM 
minute  crystals,  according  to  the  rate  of  cooling,  or  a  veslcnlar 
atruclure  when  they  have  been  eipanded  by  the  contained  gases, 
or  by  l>eing  brought  into  contact  with  water.  In  position,  also, 
they  may  M  distinguished  from  the  sedimentary  rocks,  very 
seldom  occurring  K^larly  straliSed  witli  parallel  npper  and 
under  surfaces,  out  generally  local,  thinnlu?  ont  Into  wedge- 
shaped  t>edB  or  having  that  irregular  stratification  which  may  he 
seen  in  modem  lava.  Tbey  are  bIho  found  as  upright  vails  and 
columns,  o[  whicli  the  famous  Giant's  (.'auwway  and  Fingal's 
Cave  are  notable  eiamplee.  Igneous  rocks  when  nlling  a  narrow 
Assure  in  an  older  stratum,  and  also  when  spreading  beyond  the 
fissure  and  forming  an  eitensive  Fuper^tratum,  is  called  a  dike. 
The  rocks  above  mentioned  are  dikf»,  as  are  also  the  Palisades 
on  tLe  Hudson,  Salisbury  Crags  near  Edinburgh,  many  rocks 
around  l^e  Superior,  over  the  wc'slem  slope  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains,  and  numerous  other  looalities.  The  outflow  in  Rouie 
eases  has  been  very  large,  the  lava  Moods  of  Oregon,  Nevada  and 
Norlliem  ('alifomia  being  estimated  to  compriBo  atrial  area  of 
not  le^s  than  200,000  xijiiBre  miles,  with  a  nrnximum  thirhnesK  of 


Ignis-FatnoB, — A  number  of  theories  have  been  advanced  tn 
expTanation  of  the  luminous  appearance  which  is  frequently  seen 
in  marshy  places,  church-yards  and  stagnant  pools,  and  which  is 
known  as  Ignis-fatnus.  Of  these  it  Is  only  necessary  to  mention 
two.  The  first  Is  that  the  Ignis-fatuus  Is  due  to  pho*pkortttid 
hydrogen  go*,  which  possesses  the  power  of  spontaneous  ignition 
on  coming  in  contact  with  dr^  atmospheric  air;  the  gas  would  be 
generated  by  the  decomposition  of  animal  matter  present  In  a 
marshy  soil.  The  motion  of  the  ignis-fatuns  (it  floats  in  the  lit  at 
about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  is  sometimes  fixed,  and  sometimea 
travels  with  great  rapidity)  is  accounted  for  by  the  flame  being 
communicated  along  the  line  of  a  stream  of  gas.  The  second  Is 
that  it  is  due  te  the  combuBtion  of  liglil  ear^urrtted  hydr«gftt  git* 
arising  from  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter;  but.  though 


this  supposition  aatlslactoilly  accounts  for  many  appeanocM 
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nected  with  the  ignis-faluus.  the  gas  ita«1f  is  noI  spontaoeonsly 
cuuibiuttiblf.  uDil  ui  uidilioiial  nuti]>i)!iiti<iu  rLijiiirus  tu  br  luuUe  lo 
ai-L'imiit  fur  ils  i^uitiun.  Tlin  igain-taXuna  tn^uenilly  a]ijiuur!i  a  )it- 
tli'  afti.'t  suu»t!t  as  a  imiI*-,  bluLih-ci)Iiirwi  Ilnmi-,  varyinj;  iji  siKf  nnd 
shniH':  KoiiiciimeH  it  Hhiunt  Hlraiiiiy  till  TunruiU).'.  al  cirltrr  limia 
(li*H|.]ifarH  aud  Tfa|i|)eurs  witliiii  uIh-iu  liaJf-liourly  hiti'rval^.  In 
)(i-ii>-ral  it  n-ct-dtrs  uq  buiug  a)>tiMH.'hi-il.  niid  rift  Erjwr,  tlinush  iwv- 
•■mI  rsuccpsMful  attempts  hare  iMvn  iiiadu  tu  light  a  iiiciv  (it  iMiwr 
In-  it.  In  former  tlm«s,  under  the  nBtiii-»  of  WSl-n'-l/u-  WUp, 
Xii:k-n-L'iiiUrn,  Hpuiikit,  etc.,  it  w»h  an  oliji-rt  of  su|H>r'titi»n 
aiiiiiDK  tlie  inlialilttuitH  of  the  dixtrlctii  where  It  ai)|H-ar-,  mid  was 
liflli'vtfd  to  Iw  due  to  till-  e}c*-nty  of  rvil  xjiiritn  aW'ui]itiii);  to  lure 
ilii^  truvi-lvr  to  his  destrui-Iioii:  and  unfrirtuDitli'ly  tlii-n-  Hn-  iiiany 
iii'iiiijiirn'  iiu  m.i>rd  of  trave li-rs  mUtakiii^  the  lt!iiii>-fatuii?>  fi>r  u 
laiii|>.  Mid liMnft  thiw dfcoynl  into iiinr~liy  plui'i-K,  hIhti-  iln-y  |K-r- 
isUvd.  The  Igiilx-fatuas  Ih  Di>t  ■  couiiiii'ti  )<hrnoiiit-ti«ti.  Iiiil  il  ih 
not  unfreiiutntly  MH-ii  in  the  north  of  <'iTiiiaDy.  tlic  MvaiLi|iy  mid 
iiioorlaiid  distrii-iK  iu  the  Koutli  aud  uorthwest  of  Eiiglaiid.  uiul  in 
till!  liiwIaiidM  of  Knitland. 

Illiteracj.— According  to  the  census  of  IHSI  tlit-m  n-.r>-  1,;l';1,- 
4<11  [HTNiDN  of  ten  years  of  u^  and  u|in-Bril  in  tlii>  I'liidil  Sl]iri*.s 
who  wereuiMlile  tuTr«il,oTl'1.4]H'rcfUt.  of  the  :  niin-  [■i>|i;il;iii.>n; 
ilxise  who  ciuld  not  write  uuuibercd  ii.'JIiU.itriS.  iir  IT  ]<i'r  <i  ut. 
The  raiio  nf  adultN  unalite  to  write  In  furei^n  i-<iiiiiti'ii-H  is  ns  ti>l- 
luus:  Engftutid,  111  ^H-r  cent.;  SciitlBiid.  1^  \x-t  cvnt.i  Inliti..!.  :'»t 
]H'r  ct>nt. ;  Fnini'i.',  Hi  imt  ci'ul.;  licrniaiiy,  Ij  jicr  t'l-nt. ;  l{ii~~i:i.  SU 
[UT  Li-iil.:  Austria,  ."il  jnt  n-nt.;  Itnly.  .*»!  jicr  ii-m.;  SjMia  iisul 
I'ortiii^Hl.  6U  |><-r  crnt.;  SwU/itIhikI.  IS  to-r  i-hiI.;   Ri'lifiuiti  and 

Incubation,  Artificial. — Friiui  time  iuLiuruinriiil  tli-'  I'VyjitiHiis 
hiivc  IihIcIiihI  I'lfifn  liv  uniliciiil  tvaniilli  in  i>i-<'iiiiHr  >[<jii'^  ciilnil 
iiiaitiiiiiLls.  Id  1777  a  l-'rciii-htiiuu  iianxil  KoNiinnHin  •1>-vl~m1  mi 
a\>\<a.ta,\.as  \ij  whi<-h,  fur  h-vithI  yi-ars  \x-i,iif  th>-  l-'n-iirli  U.-viiu- 
tiim,  he  )iu|>|>jicd  the  I'arisiim  niarki'ts  h ith exn-lli'iit  ]""jlirv  ut  a 
[HTJiidof  thi-}-i-iir  when  the  funnertthad  ceaM.il  [»  >it]>|<ly  it.  \a 
l'<2>'i  M.  d'Anvt  vhtuineil  chickens  and  ]ii^-«iis  at  Vii-liy  liy  :ii'li- 
tirial  iuculntlion  elTecttrd  )iy  the  tlieniial  waterK  i1ii-ri-,  (if  lale 
yi-ars  artiiic-inl  iiiculiHti<in  han  Ikh-u  carried  on  in  tlie  l'ntti'<l 
Htati-K  withHvera^  siim-ss.  In  aclliUDtiilui'idi'iit  tusu<-hsudil'-n 
aud  extreme  chaii^rex  the  t'\|H-riinrnt  deniauds.  as  an  e>vM'iittiil  t-i 
Hui-cess,  skill  and  constnut  ulleutlon.  None  hut  idinoliiti'ty  fri-^li 
eg^uiiixt  U-M-li-cti'd;  a  teniiieiaturu  hardly  Taryini;  fnuti  l<):|ilr-- 
(irettt,  and  aJl^•|H•T  df^'n-eof  nuiisturi!  must  be  niaiiUHiniil  with 
Hlee|ili>.s!t  vigiliuii-e.  I.<'t  the  ejiipi  lie  chillud,  even  fur  a  fi-w  uki- 
nieiitN,  and  iliiic<inser)neni.'es  ure  di^nHlrous.  Afti  r  the  ttiip-  have 
been  in  the  ini-iilntur  \\\\<.  or  at  luiKt  tliree  days,  evi-ry  e*.'^'  that 
is  not  fertile  can  lie  toUl  by  plni'ltij.'  llit;  Nmall  cnil  tu  tli-;'eye.  l>H>k- 
ing  tiiwani  tlieriun.  ami  liiiiviu^' the  liend  up  aud  down.  It'  (lie 
egg  is  fertile  a  duk  uput  will  bo  neeu  Hutting  on  tho  top.     Any 
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mg  ibaA  lemaiitB  perfeetlv  clear  After  beiii|;  In  tlie  Ineubttor  anUl 
the  fourlU  dKj  maj  as  well  be  taken  out.  since  it  vllt  never  hatch. 
After  tbe  third  oxy  the  eggs  should  be  taken  out  of  the  am- 
drawer  once  a  day  and  allowed  tocool  down  to  about  TO  or  80  de- 
grees, but  not  h«low  65  degrees.  They  should  also  be  tnmed 
every  four  or  five  hours  during  the  day,  and  once  during  tha 
olglit.  This  is  done  by  moving  the  fmneB  on  which  the  eags  reet 
backward  or  forward  a  couple  of  Inches.  After  the  thira  dj^ 
two  or  more  soup-platee,  or  tin  pie- pans,  of  water  should  be  set  on 

le  sawdust  In  the  ventilator,  under  the  e^^  to  moiateu  them;  and 

tiia  the  ni 
sprinkled  o) 


not  fell  until  they  are  eighteen  or  twenty  hours  old.  As  before 
reius.rked,  the  temperature  should  not  be  flowed  to  rise  above  lOS 
degrees,  H3  there  is  even  more  danger  of  killing  the  eggs  by  over- 
heating than  by  lettiog  the  tenperatura  run  a  little  low, 

Indians,  Status  of. — The  legal  status  of  the  Indians,  under  the 
fourteenth  and  flfteenth  amendiuenta,  was  defined  by  a  deciiuon 
in  the  United  States  Hupreme  Court,  Kovember  4.  1884,  which 
was  to  the  effect  that  an  Indian  who  was  bom  a  member  of  one  of 
the  tri1>ee  within  the  United  States  (said  tribe  still  existing  and 
recoRnized  as  a  tribe  by  the  Government),  and  who  hoe  volun- 
tarily separated  hlniEielf  from  his  tribe  and  taken  up  his  residence 
aniring  the  white  citizens  of  a  State,  but  who  has  not  been  natural- 
ized ur  taxed,  or  recognized  as  a  citizen  either  by  the  United  States 
or  the  State,  is  not  a  citizen  within  the  meaning  of  the  fourteenth 
anienJment,  and  cannot  sustain  a  claim  to  the  elective  fiknchlse 
undtT  the  amendment.  In  Michigan,  Minneeota  and  Wisconsiii 
the  franchise  has  been  granted  to  civilized  Indians  who  have 
scvcrfd  their  connection  with  tribal  organliatlona.  The  United 
States  has  also,  by  treaty  or  leglsiative  enactment,  admitted  the 
following  trilies  or  portions  of  tribes  to  full  rights  of  cltlienship: 
The  I'ottawatomies..  Wyaudots.  and  a  remnant  of  the  Klekapooe 
and  IViawares  in  Kansas,  the  ^^'innehagoes  of  Minnesota,  the 
StiK-kbridges  of  Wisconsin,  the  Ottawas  and  Chippewaa  of  Hlchi- 
(ran,  the  Ottawas  of  Blanchard's  Fork.  Indian  Terrltoiy,  and  a 
band  of  friendly  Sloui  in  Dakota.  Of  these,  however,  a  large 
numU-r  have  disposed  of  the  lands  granted  them,  and  are  known 
to  have  again  connected  themselves  with  their  original  tribe.  The 
law  in  inherent  States  varies  as  to  the  necessary  qualiScatlons  for 
citizenship.  In  some,  naturalization  papers  moat  be  token  out  by 
the  Indian  as  tiy  any  other  alien.  In  others,  a  declaration  befors 
llii'  courts  of  an  ii\(«nt  to  become  a  citizen  is  required;  whlls  Itt 
Mill  otiifintheowiMiB)u.v^^*^*'i^¥i^(Q^l'>'i>Aeipot. 
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Indian  Summer.— Scientists  differ  regarding  tlie  caniie  of  tUiH 
tihenoiuenuti  which  is  ])ecul<ar  to  North  Anicrioa  And  certain  jiartti 
of  CeutrBl  Earo|H!.  A  chuii^  in  thu  condition  iif  the  uji|n.t  htnita 
of  (he  Htmospheni,  confiDtuj;  tU«  nuliRling-  hceX-raya  in  Ihn  loivpr 
Htnita,  is  fivnerally  held  to  be  the  true  es]jlftnatiiin.  A  tlienry  to 
acnmnt  for  the  smoliy  apin-arance,.  wliich  H|i)iears  plausililc.  i» 
thai  it  is  due  to  the  deuiy  orHlnw  chemical  comhUKtion  of  )i'tivi-H, 
grass  and  other  vegetable  iimtter  under  (he  action  of  fnist  and 
enn.  It  wtis  to  forest  and  prairie  fires  kindled  hj'  the  Indians  that 
the  earlv  settlers  attributed  the  siuok;  appeaiauce  of  the  bcason, 
Uence  the  name  "  Indian  tiumnier." 

I ndulrences.— Originally  induigenceH  uicanl  a  release  froiu  the 
t«iii|xiraT  |H-nallies  which  reniaincHl  due  after  the  tin  it».-lf  had 
been  remitted  by  confession  and  al)st)iution,  and  were  k'^"^*'' 
during  the  tirst  centuries  of  tbe  Christian  Cliun-hes,  not  only  by 
the  Pope,  but  by  all  bixho]}!;,  to  inlimi  ])erMUi.s  ur  tn  tlioM;  iX'ni- 
tents  whoHhoned  extraordinary  contrition.  By  detfrttt!  Ilie  jiiac- 
Uce  of  remitting  punishment  for  money  wan  intrudiieeil.  the  bish- 
ops allowing  the  offenders  to  buy  off  canonical  iiennlties  by  be- 
Btowiui;  giftH  for  iniino  religiiiuM  pnr]>i)M-,  anil  froiu  this  time  t1i« 
popesi  began  to  reserve  for  themwlvwj  tbe  riiflit  of  priintiiin,  or 
rather  celling,  indulgencex.  In  the  founeentu  anil  lifteentli  reii- 
turiesthiM  right  WHS  estemled  to  an  fnoriimus  degree.  After  tbe 
establiRhuienl  of  the  diirtrine  of  opira  n'lpirrni/nlore  the  I'njH- 
ahnvaled  not  only  tlie  privilege  of  relenting  from  ti-ni[k)rii]  ]ii'iiii1' 
ties,  uut  the  pinver  of  forgiving  win:  and  this  eiioriii'ius  exii-ji>lc>iL 
WM  ac4:uuipuiied  in  the  lifteeutli  anil  tiixteeuth  (.'euturier^  with  Ibe 
mont  i<('an<laIuuH  j>nu.-tices. 

Infusoria  are  minute  aniuialcule!<,  Munie  large  eiinugh  to  lie 
ban^ly  visible  to  the  naked  eye  ll.llM)  inch),  but  mwit  of  them  aitci- 
getlier  mii^niscopic  ami  almost  eiceeiUng  the  jkiwit  of  the  glass  lo 
detect.  They  l»>I<iug  to  the  lowest  onler  of  auiniul  lil'e.  have 
neither  vessels  nor  nerves,  BucI  are  made  up  of  a  unifuriii  l>>sue 
called  by  Himh-y  pmtaplaKia.  The  Iwidy  him  some  nell-dHiuiil 
form,  of  whii'h  the  varieties  are  vi'ry  great  in  dillereiit  ciii-ies. 
Many  in  the  higher  orders  are  fumlsliea  willi  hairs,  the  m-iiiimor 
which  carries  tliem  with  great  rapidity  through  the  lliii<liii  ii  liich 
they  live,  and  by  means  of  which,  also,  currents  are  creuiid  in  tlie 
fluid  to  bring  food  to  tho  niuutb.  t!'>me  infusoria  havr  a  few 
slender  filaments insteatl  of  Lairs,  whieh  they  agitate  tiiih  an  un- 
dulntory  movement.  Others  move  by  ci mini' lions  and  eMi'ii>ii<ij^ 
of  their  bodien.  tSomehaveMiff,  brLstle-likeorgans.  whlHi  Ib-y  um; 
BH  feet  for  crawlinjr  on  the  surfacesof  other  iHHlieii.  iiiid  nriim-  have 
hookM,  bv  which  tliey  attach  themselves  to  foreign  Isnli'-s.  'I'lje 
food  of  the  infusoria  consists  of  organie  ]>articlcs  of  variDHi  kimls. 
and  the  different  H|iecieM  have  \mvd  remarkt'd  tci  show  a  iin'ri-iiin.., 

JIhetliose  of  higher  anltuals,  for  imrtirular kimls  nf  f I.     'I'tir 

numbers  of  the  infusoria  are  prodigious.  Tljt-y  arts  fniiiid  in  nil 
liATtij  of  the  world,  and  botli  In  fruah  and  tmiX  watur,  in  Btu^-uuni 
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ponds  and  ditches,  In  taln«nl  utd  hot  aprtnga,  and  in  mtdst  ritna- 


tfaem.  In  multitude  thej  oresogreattliatleagueBof  tlie  ocevi  are 
Bometimea  tinged  bj  tLem.  Some,  whicli,  jnatead  of  swimming 
free);  iike  must  of  their  cIsbb,  become  surrounded  vitb  a  gelatin- 
ous substance,  are  found  adiiering  together  in  masses,  Bometimee 
four  or  five  incliee  in  diameter,  altliongh  the  individual  aninials 
are  so  small  that  a  cubic  inch  of  the  mass  lua;  contain  (1,000,000. 
The  infusoria  contained  in  a  single  cup  of  putrid  vater  may  ex- 
ceed in  Dumber  the  whole  human  population  of  the  globe. 

Infusorial  EartlL — The  term  ia  a  misnomer,  as  true  infusoria 
have  no  hard  structure  whicli  Is  capable  of  preservation.  The  - 
large  deposits  known  bj  this  name  are  the  fossil  Billceons  shells 
of  diatoms,  organisms  formerlj  Included  In  infusoria,  but  now 
generally  conceded  to  belong  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
classed  as  a  sub-order  of  Algm.  Thev  ere  exceedingly  minate,  a 
single  cubic  inch  of  the  fine,  earthy  slate  being  estimated  to  con- 
tain the  fossil  remains  of  forty-one  thousand  million  organisms. 
They  are  found  in  the  strata  of  every  age.  but  especially  in  those 
of  the  tertiary,  in  which  eitensive  deposits  occur.  The  aulffitance 
Is  as  fine  and  white  as  chalk,  which  it  somewhat  resembles,  and 
contains  a  line  siliceous  grit,  which  has  leu  to  its  extensive  use  as 
a  polishing- powder.  The  first  used  for  this  purpose  came  from 
Bilin.  ia  Uoliemis,  where  there  is  a  bill  whose  top  is  entirely  com- 
posetl  of  fine  white  dietomaceous  earth:  it  became  well  known 
under  the  name  of  Tripoli -stone.  Electro-silicon,  the  common 
polishing- powder  in  general  use,  is  simply  this  sanie  diatomaceous 
earth  as  it  may  be  dug  from  the  side  of  a  bill.  The  City  of  Rich- 
tuoiitl.  \'a.. ,  in  built  upon  a  stratum  of  this  earth,  whicli  is  thirty 
fett  thick  and  uiany  miles  in  extent.  There  are  other  large  beds 
in  (litferent  parts  of  the  United  Stales,  and  in  Great  Britain  and 
Europe. 

Inns  of  Coort. — The  societies  known  aa  the  Inner  Temple,  the 
Middle  Temple,  Lincoln's  Inn  and  Uray's  Inn  possess  under  the 
name  of  the  Inns  of  Court  the  exclusive  right  of  calling  persons 
to  the  English  bar.  These  inns  are  each  governed  by  a  commit- 
tee or  board,  called  benchers,  who  are  generally  Queen's  counsel 
or  senior  counsel,  self-chosen;  i.  e.,  each  new  bencher  is  chosen  by 
the  exiHtiug  benchers.  Each  inn  has  a  local  habitation,  consisting 
of  large  tracts  of  houses  or  chambers  occupied  by  barrtst«n, 
Bomi'Ilmes  by  attorneys.  The  inns  are  distinct  from  each  other 
and  si'lf -governing.  It  Is  entirety  in  the  discretion  of  an  inn  of 
court  to  admit  any  particular  person  as  a  member,  for  no  member 
of  the  public  has  an  absolute  right  to  be  called  to  the  bar.  there 
lieing  uu  mode  of  compelling  the  inn  to  state  its  leasons  for  re- 
f uHsl.  But,  prariically,  no  objection  is  ever  made  to  the  admia- 
sioii  of  any  jH-rsoii  of  good  character. 

Interior  Department,  Salariesin.— The  salaries  of  the  ofBdals 
qI  tiie  interior  Depuanea\  «t  ^ia  Uiiti«d  States  an  aa  follows: 
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SecKlUT  of  the  Interinr.  $8,000  per  anuuiu;  two  Aa^Btftnt  Sccre- 
tariHs.  i4.000i!ach;  (tiieF  (1«rk,  ^J,Tr>0;  Cmnmissinneruf  Pati-lits. 
iL.'i.UOO:  Comuixhioner of  Pensions.  $-'),000:  CuiamixKiniMr of  I^nd 
UlDcc.  $4,000;  Commitui'toilel'  of  lodiaD  Affair^  $4,000;  CoiiuuU- 
stoner  of  HMlroadH,  $4.ri00:  CoDimissioner  of  Education.  $:{,000; 
('onimiwi<mbr  of  Labor,  $3,000;  Diroctor  of  Ueologi(»l  Survey, 
$l(.l)0O:  Cliief  oF  Censua  Division,  $2,000. 

Inqniiition,  The,  whk  a  Iribunal  \a  tlie  Roman  Catholic  Church 
for  th<^  diticiiverT.  repivMsion  and  punisliuient  of  henvy,  unliellf f. 
And  other  offeuseti  ag-oinst  ralig-iou.  From  tlie  verr  KrMt  cstHblUli- 
luent  of  Chrt.^tianitv  as  the  reli^on  of  the  Koinan  empire,  laws 
more  or  lesn  iievere  existed,  as  in  most  of  the  ancient  nilinri'ins.  fur 
the  rrpreN^ion  and  punishment  of  dissent  from  the  nntiona]  creed, 
and  the  Etu|>erora  Theodosius  and  JtiKtinian  appt^nted  oljicials 
calltnl  "  inquiaitoni,"  whose  special  duty  it  wan  to  discover  and  tn 
pTosecuIe  Iwfore  the  ciril  tribunals  offenders  of  this  rlaiw.  For 
several  centuries  ca^ea  of  heresy  were  triwl  Iwfore  the  ontinarj 
courts,  but  in  course  of  time  the  eianiination  of  those  ai-nisi'd  of 
this  crime  was  handed  over  to  the  bishops.  Special  i[iHrliiu>'ry  for 
the  trial  and  punishment  of  heretics  was  lirst  devised  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  c^'utuiies  against  tlie  various  sects  who  had 
separated  from  the  rhurcb,  and  who  becaiue  known  under  the 
p'neral  term  of  AHiiEenro.  Heresy  was  then  retrariled  as  a 
crime  a^inst  tlie  state  as  well  an  the  Chureh,  and  the  civil,  no 
less  than  the  ecclesiastical,  enthoritieii  were  arrayed  against  those 
sects.  I'he  murder  of  a  pa[)al  legate  in  ViKt  gave  a  pretext  for 
declnrinfr  afrainst  the  Alhigenses  a  war  in  which  tbousatids 
perished,  and  in  1200  the  Council  of  Toulouse  deiTeed  the  "  In- 
ijuiHilion  "  for  their  extermination .  The  searching  out  of  buretii^ 
was  first  given  to  the  bishops  of  the  Chnrch.  hot  the  Pope 
(Ijregory  IX),  fearing  that  thefte  would  not  be  active  enough, 
transferred  their  work  to  the  Dominiean  friars.  A  gailil  was  also 
formed  called  the  "Militia  of  Jesus  Christ."  whose  object  was  Co 
aid  in<]ui^totB  in  their  work.  The  Church  found  the  heretics, 
examined  acd  sentenced  them,  and  then  calle^l  In  the  civil 
authiirjtv  to  put  its  sentence  into  execution.  The  i  ui)  nisi  tori  al 
coun!> at  first  only  held  ooi-A.-sional  sessions,  hut  after  Vi\H  thi-y  sut 
jiermani-ntly.     A  perMni.  if  sll^|te^lell  of  heresy  or  denoiiii<-<-.l  as 

Euiity.  wa-*  liable  Ut  be  arrestisi  anil  <k'tnine<l  in  priMin,  only  tii  lie 
rought  to  trial  when  It  might  seem  fit  to  his  Judges.  Tlie  ]>ro- 
ceedings  were  conducted  secretly,  lie  was  not  cimfrontiil  with 
his  accusen^,  nor  were  tlieir  na'inei^,  even,  Muide  known  to  him. 
The  evidence  of  an  accomplice  was  ailtnissilile,  anil  the  accust^ 
himself  was  liable  to  lie  pnt  to  torture,  in  order  to  extort  a  con- 
fession of  guilt.  The  punishments  lo  which.  If  found  guilty,  be 
was  liable,  were  death  liy  lire,  as  exeiupIIHed  in  the  terrible  auto- 
da-fe,  or  on  the  ?:ra1Told,  imprisonment  in  the  galleys  for  life  or 
for  a  limited  periml.  forfeiture  of  projierty,  civil  infamy,  aud  in 
miitor  cues  retrKctiou  and  public  penance. 
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Ingnlaltlaii,  Spuiiili.— The  InqoUttonwulntrodaeed  in  Spain 
In  1232  bv  Pope  Or^orr'a  iippaliitment  of  the  Dcmlnieans  of  Ar- 
nguD  as  Inquisitora,  and  it  nltiinatelj  cuzm  to  lie  vlemd  bj  the 
people  with  most  aliject  terror.    At  first  It  passed  no  sentence 


posed  t4:  _  _  . 

tablished  in  Caatile,  with  tbe  primur  object  of  searcliing  oat  tba 
Jene  who  hftd  relapsed  Into  Jndidsm  aftar  having  pwrfoaaed 
CThristianitf,  or  who  simply  fdgned  ccmverriim.  Of  coarse,  un- 
der thia  was  tbe  true  parpoae  ofthe  scheme — to  keep  In  check  th« 
f>wer  of  tbe  Jews  and  extort  their  wealth  bj  peraecDtion.  Tb«  . 
lug  readUy  assented  to  the  scheme,  and  Qneen  Isabella  alto  to- 
proved  of  It.  The  Inquisitorial  Court  of  Berille  was  established  La 
September,  1460,  in  the  person  of  two  Dominican  friaia;  their  first 
edict  was  issued  January  2. 1481,  for  the  arreet  of  six  "  new  Christ- 
ians," as  Jewish  converts  were  called,  and  JannairSth  all  theea 
were  burned  at  the  stake.  Other  eiecntions  followed,  thongh 
many  appeals  were  sent  to  the  Pope  (Siitoa  IV),  who  endeavored 
to  checic  the  bloody  work,  and  coanseied  mildw  measuree.  Bat 
In  1483   King   Fenlinand  made  the  Infamona  Torquemada  the 


Grand  Inquisitor  General  of  all  Spain,  and  at  the  same  Ume  ap- 
pointpd  a  lioyal  Council  of  the  Hupreme  Inquisition,  of  which  the 
(Jrand  Inquisitor  was  President,  of  right  and  for  life,  with  a 
bisliop  and  two  lawyers  as  couuselors.  The  Spanish  Inqairition, 
by  its  compact  organization,  became  very  powerfnl.  Though  the 
Inquisitor  Uenersi  was  appointed  by  the  KIdr  and  approved  by 
the  Pope,  be  was,  in  reality,  independent  of  both,  lie  named 
tbe  subaltern  ofBcers.  and  had  an  absolute  control  over  all  the 
lower  courts.  The  Jews  were  expelled  from  Spain  in  1492,  and 
the  Moors  in  1600;  and  the  fact  that  many  of  these  persons  of 
ali«n  race  endeavored  to  avoid  expatriation  by  accepting  Christi- 
anity brought  many  victims  to  tne  tortures  of  the  InqaMMoo. 
According  to  the  estimate  of  Llorenl«,  the  celebrated  historian  of 
the  Spanish  laqulsitlon,  tlie  nnmber  of  persona  bnmed  alive  un- 
der Turquemada  (1463-'S8)  amounted  to  8.800;  those  onder  !>na. 
(1499-1.106).  to  1.664;  and  those  under  Cardinal  Ximenea  (1607-17). 
to  2,.^^.  The  following  is  the  record  glveo  by  bl  ji  for  the  Hma 
from  1483  to  1808:  Burned  alive,  81,9J2;  burned  In  efflgy.  17,868; 
^ubjet-led  to  rigorous  pains  and  penances.  391,466.     K^  the  be- 


ginning of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Inquisition,  having 
completely  exterminated  Protestantism  In  Spain,  became  mora 
lenient.     Its  efforts  were  then  principally  directed  against  h 


icat  books,  and  only  occasionally  decreed  an  eiecntlon.  The  Juris- 
diction of  the  Inqnisition  had  Wn  greatly  restricted  when  Joamh 
BonapartA  kboUBbed  it  la  December,  1606.    It  ww  nMtmd  tj 
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P«rdiDiuiilVIIinlSI4.  Uut  trsx  niniiii  ulK)li.iht^  l>v  tlip  Connilutioii 
nf  tliv  (.'i>rti-«  in  IfM.  AftiT  tlii'  mi-«iiiI  reHIn'ration  ail  iuqutoi- 
toriHl  juiiM  veaf  ■p|iiiiit(Ht  in  1^23.  niid  in  Vf'iR  a  tribunal,  much 
■■D  t)w  <)li)  |>laD,  waH  re  <n>tubliiilit)d  al  Valencia.  It  wan  tmnll}- 
ubullnhrd.  liuwever.  In  ISfU.  and  in  1633  all  its  property  was  cim- 
Cscated  for  tlie  public  debt- 
Iran,  DiscoTf  17  of. — The  actnal  discoveiy  of  iron  wan  pral«lilT 
innde  so  earlj  in  tlie  lilstmy  of  tlie  human  race  tbat  it  cuuuut  iiuw 
W  aiTcunlelv  placed.  The  Biblu  BMuribea  tin-  diiH-iivcry  of  work- 
iniT  inin  to  Tubal  Caio.  The  Egyptians  n-scribe  it  to  one  of  tlii-ir 
>-urlT  uij'tholi lyrical  kinsH,  HepLicKlus,  nfao  has  bt-cn  idfiitit'K'il  by 
siuJuiis  with  the  Ilepha^ttiia  of  Urefk  aud  ibe  Valitiii  n(  ItmnHU 
mytholusy.  The  Egyptians  and  the  Assyrians  uiadu  inm  at  a 
very  early  period  of  their  history.  In  anVieut  tombs  and  ruins 
but  m.'eQtly  unearthed  many  Implements  of  Iron  ani  found,  cook- 
inpr-utpnsilx.  and  weapons  iif  various  kinds.  The  (.'hulylies,  a 
Siythian  tribe  Iitid^  south  snd  east  of  the  Bla>-k  ^'h.  who  at- 
tained pn-at  skill  in  Iron-wnrkin);,  are  arcredited  liy  unrieiit 
writers  willi  beini;  the  fii^t  to  u»i  coal  in  their  furnaces,  tlie  in- 
ventors of  steel  or  hardened  iron,  and  the  discoTerer.^s  of  iiiiiftiietio 
iron.  The  books  of  Moses  mention  tlie  use  of  iron  some  eleven 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  and  the  Afundelian  miirbles 
£x  a  date  for  il  liefore  13T0  B.  C. 

Iron  Crown,  The,  was  a  crown  of  frold.  having  insirle  of  it  a 
rinft  of  iron  which  wa-t  Mid  to  have  been  forc'il  fri'iii  lln-  niiils  of 
Christ's  CroKs.  It  w  as  nioile  by  order  of  the  Princess  Tli<-uilr-lin[le 
for  her  husliand  Agiiulf,  Kiniof  the  Lomlmrd-s,  in  the  year  .'i!tl. 
It  tras  afterward  K>^'*'ti  ^V  t>'0  Queen  lu  tlie  chun-Ji  ut.MMii/a. 
The  iron  crown  was  ummI  by  Charleiiin^ue  at  the  i'er>.'Uii>iiy  »f  bis 
coniiution,  and  after  him  by  all  tlie  e[ii|NTi>rs  who  wrn-  uImi 
kinpi  of  Liimliardy.  The  Order  of  tlielmn  ('r»wr.  whirli  i-^  jii>w 
iPLTirdiil  a.1  a  hii;li  honor  in  Au.-itrla,  wus  foiiiideii  liv  Nii[".|iiiii. 
It  fell  into dlsii.^  after  his  fall,  but  wiis  nvivi-d  bv'Fr»ti'E~  [  of 
Austria,  in  Iflll.  In  IWSI  the  Iron  Crown  was  .ik.-ii  by  lli.> 
Aiistrians  to  Vienna,  but  was  presented  to  the  King  of  lliilv  in 
liftW.  and  is  n.iw  auion«  the  rovnl  tn-nsures  in  Xhi.|.->. 

Iron  Haak,  The  Man  with  the,— Tbu  story  of  the  pri^'iier.  .-oi 
callisl.  rotilined  in  tho  liastiie  and  other  pri^4■us  in  the  n-i^ni  of 
LiiHis  XIV  laslong  kept  up  amniantlc  lntt'^■st.  About  tlie  v<-ur 
}<>711  he  was  curried  with  the  utmost  secrei-r  lu  the  Castle  of  Vij;- 
nenj1,iind  wore,  dnrinjj  the  journey,  a  I'fnek  luusk.  wbldi  wn-" 
not  of  ir>n.  liut  of  black  velvet,  sl^'^}rthelUMl  with  wbiilelHine. 
and  secured  Is'hind  with  Kteel  springs,  or  by  means  of  a  lixl;.  hs 
Konie  sav.  The  onlers  were  that  if  lie  ri'vealeii  tiiinsetf  be  nnv  tn 
be  killed.  In  lUm)  be  wa.-  oaiveyi-d  to  the  Isle  of  S.iiiHe.M.it 
fruerite.  and  during;  the  jiassaj.'e  waieh  was  kept  that  he  iiiIl'Iii  ik'I 
allow  himself  to  bii  discovered.  In  JiillH  the  unknown  pri-'itirr 
was  transferred  to  the  Bastile.  and  wus.  us  b.'fon-.  hid<b-u  IhOiIikI 
the  uuwIe,    ]n  thst  pruion  he  reuiaiucd  until  his  death  in  1 7<.'->. 
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On  NoTflmber  30th,  tlie  da;  after  his  death,  he  was  bnried  io  the 
cemetery  of  Bt.  Pan)  ander  tlie  name  of  MachtoU.  Manj  con- 
1ectur«8  have  been  hazarded  as  vo  who  "  The  Man  with  the  Iron 
Mask"  could  have  been.  Voltaire  advanced  the  belief  that  lie 
waa  an  elder  brother  of  Loula  SIV,  and  other  wriltrs  have  as- 
oribed  hla  parents^  to  Anne  of  Austria  and  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  still  others  to  the  Queen  and  Cardinal  Haaarin.  Tbe 
first  conjectare  of  wh&t  at  one  time  seemed  to  be  the  truth  is  con- 
tained in  a  letter  dated  ITTO,  written  bjr  a  Baron  d'Heiss  to  the 
Minimal  £ncyeIopedt7u«and  repeated  br  Louis  Duiens  In  his  "  Inter- 
cepted Correapondence  "  (1760).  which  declares  that  there  is  no  point 
of  historj  better  established  than  the  fact  that  the  priaoner  with 
the  Iron  mask  was  a  Minister  of  the  Puke  of  Mantua.  This  min- 
ister, Count  HatthloU,  had  pledged  himself  to  Louis  XIT  to  arge 
his  master,  the  Duke,  to  deliver  up  to  the  French  the  fortress  of  ' 
Caeale,  which  gave  access  to  the  whole  of  Lombardj.  Though 
largely  bribed  to  maintain  the  French  Intereets,  he  began  to  betray 
them;  and  Louis  SIV,  having  got  conclusive  proof  of  the  treach- 
ery, contrived  to  have  Matthroli  Inred  to  the  French  frontier, 
secretly  arrested  April  28,  16T9,  and  conveyed  to  the  fortress  nf 
PIgnerol.  A  dtllt  more  recent  work  by  a  French  officer,  M.  Th 
Jung,  has,  however,  conclusively  shown  that  Matthtoli  could  not 
have  been  the  myeterions  prisoner,  and  endeavors  to  prove  that 
the  man  in  the  iron  mask  was  the  nnknown  head  of  a  wide-spread 
and  formidable  conspiracy,  working  In  secret  (or  the  assassination 
of  Louis  XIV  and  some  of  his  ablest  ministers. 

IrTingitea. — The  Hev.  Edward  Irving,  a  minister  of  the  Scotch 
Church,  London,  delivered  in  the  winter  of  1829-'80  a  series  of 
lectures  on  spiritual  gifts.  In  which  he  maintained  that  those 
which  we  are  In  the  habit  of  calling  "extraordinary"  or  "  miracu- 
lous" were  not  meant  to  be  confined  to  the  primitive  CbuKb,  but 
to  be  continued  through  the  whole  period  of  the  nresent  dispensa- 
tion. About  the  same  time,  as  if  to  confinn  the  views  of  the 
ppeaclier,  there  occurred  certain  strange  phenomena  In  the  west  of 
Scotland  and  in  his  own  church  which  brought  many  converts  to 
his  manner  ot  belief.  The  Church  cf  Scotland  eventually  deposed 
Irving  from  his  office  for  heresy;  but  meanwhile  tbe  sect  with 
which  his  name  is  associated  had  been  assuming  a  more  definite 
and  ecclesiastical  shape,  and  the  final  result  was  the  Catholic 
Apostolic  Church,  In  this  Church  there  are.  as  in  the  apostolic 
times,  four  ministries — first,  that  of  "  Apoetle;"  second,  that  of 
"Prophet;"  third,  that  of  "Bvan^list,"  and  fourth,  that  of 
"Pastor."  The  apostles  are  Invest^  with  spiritual  prenwativea; 
they  alone  can  minister  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  laying  on  of  hands; 
to  them  the  mysteries  of  Ood  are  revealed  and  by  them  nnfolded 
to  the  Church,  and  they  decide  on  matters  of  order  and  discipline. 
Nothing  that  transpires  In  any  church  in  the  way  of  "prophetic 
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t*>T«nr<Mi  under  tlieir  un^iixanre,  in  onlcr  tliat  ther  may  be  riglill;^ 
imcrpreit^l.  Tbo  wiirk  ufon  "i^vanjri^lint "  luaiD'lv  i»)U!<iKtij  in  en- 
iluiVDrin^  to  "  btiag  in  "  tbiiHe  wlii)  ure  witliimt.  Tbe  "  BngKl "  iif 
tli«  (.'Btluilic  .\]Nc<toUr  Oiiircli  ntTr<.viH>iiilK  nitb  the  biiilutp  of 
nlbcrCLriHlian  i]i'ii<>iirniBti'in)<.  1'bi:  iiiliiiKlt-rs  iif  cacb  full  vdr- 
^nfruliitu  coliiprtw  an  uii>ri-1,  ivith  a  fiiurruld  luiQisIry  icnii^istiiif; 
4if  eliU-ra.  iiR^ibi-iM,  evuiijrHlists  uiiil  |>ni.uir)»l,  and  u  mhiblry  i)f 
ileaniiis  tu  tnko  cbarj^i  (if  tciiipiiral  atTui^^^.  This  Tuiiiit!trv  is  Hiip- 
pnrtwl  by  IUIips,  ibv  |>(><iiilo  j^ivJiifr  a  t«Dtb  of  thuir  iiionuc  fur  tliK 
Kiii>pnrt  of  thii  iirii^tbrmd.  In  rit^fanl  tii  llie  tuiumuii  dm-irini's  nf 
til*!  I'briHiiau  rcli-riim  tbc  Catbulic  AumUiUc  I  'liurck  diKw  nut  dilliT 
frmii  riibtrr  ClirUtinn  biHlivs;  It  only  acMptti  tbo  ptiininaenn  of 
CbriKiian  lifn  iu  wbat  it  nmiiidfis  to  ba  n  fuiliT  and  luoni  rral 
H-usr.  It  bi-llevw  tbiit  the  wnnilet,  mysWry  nii<i  luinicle  of  thu 
apiiKtiillc  timp9  wirn  not  aci;i<lrntal.  but  nruitwontial  to  fbe  divinely 
in^tituivd  Cbitri'li  of  IJoil,  and  itx  main  fuuL>tiou  is  tu  [irepurR  a 
pMiplp  for  tlw  fu-nind  aiU'cnt  of  flirist.  In  Tfinnl  to  the  Hacra- 
iiient  of  i\iv  Ijinl'K  Siipin'r  tlin  dfx.'lrino  of  tbo  uiijf^^live  pn-stuiM  is 
lirld.  hut  l><itb  ti'uiiNiiIiKtftntiatiiii)  and  rinisuhstantiatioii  are  ri'pii- 
dialiil.  A  H|H-('ial  fi'Htura  of  the  (^atbotlc  A)HMt<>lic  CliufL-h  i»  its 
t^lpiislre  and  elulmrntn  syinbi)lisiii.  Tlwj  »1mn;b  ban  is.tnl)li»h«l 
itwif  in  Enfflaiid.  Si'ntliind,  Ibe  I'liittHl  Stalm,  Canada,  Prussia, 
FrHiice.  Switxcj'liiiid.  Ireland,  Belgiuui,  ltu!.Nia.  Deniuark,  iilwedun, 
Aiifiria  anil  lu'lin, 

Isidorian  Decretals,  a  Kpurioun  (mmpilation  of  tbi?  nintb  cen- 
turv  H'hii'li  jifiliulilv  iiri;£iiiiapd  at  Mcutx.  at  snine  time  ln-lwcen 
til"' years  Kill  and  Hi',.  It  was  intniduivd  under  tint  nuiiiH  of 
Isidore  of  Sfvilit^Bn  a  part  of  the  (^miiiiie  c»l]>i.'ti'in  knrnvn  ai^ 
biH.  and  was  b<'lii'vi-d  In  have  btH'n  brmij^iit  from  S]inln  by  iti'-iilf, 
the  An-bl>i>)inp  of  Myiitz.  I'p  to  the  ninrli  (■tiiiury  thu  only 
aathi-niii;  ooliti'tiim  of  dei-r»>taln.  that  of  Diutivsius  Kxiiruus.  nnn- 
n«-tiiNil  with  thfi  d.-ore.>s  of  I>,.i„.  Siiirius  in  t)u-  .-ikI  of  the  fonrtli 
(■cntnry.  Tlie  HO'Calli^d  Isiiloriail  DtiTctaln  sln-lrli  Imi-k  tlimuiflillio 
prrilin-sHiir!)  of  SiriciiiH  u|>  to  Clement  liiui-^'If.  anil  cxiinprise  no 
f>>wer  than  liftT.iiinc  decrees  or  otdstlen  antfrior  In  tlio  liiiic  of 
Wrioliw,  In  a  later  part  of  tbe  kidiiriuu  collit-tion.  Iiowcv.t,  nre 
lnli'r|i<)1atod  nearly  forty  ntiuilar  dortiint^Dts.  unknou-n  until  ilin 
ijiup  of  tliul  cimiiiiatiiin.  AH  thiito  duoinneiit-  are  ])ri-^)iicd  not 
uicrt'ly  HH  aulbi-iitic,  but  as  ibo  genuine  iiriHlui'tinn:*  of  llie  tmr- 
tir*iilur  popi'!t  V)  whii'h  tbey  are  attriliiilvtl.  From  tlie  lirst  circu- 
lation of  the  fulr^!  diTrptnl.']  dunm  to  tlie  fifti-«'ntb  L-eiiiury  no 
doiilitn  were  rniseiL  n'(riir'liii)f  them.  XinliolaH  of  Cnsa  ant)  <'ardi- 
nal  'riirrei-reiuiita  witp  the  tirst  to  question  their  frenuineneMW,  hut 
after  tlmltefontiatiiin  the  ■lun'tion  uas  fully  opened.  The  cen- 
tnriatori  of  MaKib-liur);  di'nionsiruti-<l  their  utter  aiHwryphal  char- 
arii'T.  Their  iilli'riv  fmudiiteiit  chamuter  luav  N'  ^laid  'm  havo 
U^^n  finally  setiled  by  UlondH. 

IsingUss. — The  nti  iiiat«-ria1  of  Isltiirln.'i.s  In  the  air-bhidilers  nr 
HOundH  ui  Gbh.     In  Uusaia,  where  tbt;  finest  ihitiglass  vt  made,  tho 
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Rounds  of  the  etnigeon  are  eat  opoit  auA  steeped  In  mter  nntll  the 
outer  membnne  sepcntw  from  the  Innar,  and  thsi  the  latt«v  la 
waahed  and  dried  In  the  son.  The  Booiida  of  the  eommou  ood, 
the  hahfi,  and  other  Oodida  are  alao  used  for  Iftlnglaiw 

Ills,  the  name  of  an  Bcyptian  ddtj,  and  the  dater  and  irife  of 
Osiris.  She  was  said  to  DBve  Diet  taught  men  the  art  of  eoltlval- 
]ng  com,  and  was  regarded  as  the  goddeas  of  fecnnditr;  henioa 
the  cow  was  sacred  to  her.  The  aonnal  feettral  of  lata  In  ^rpt 
lasted  eight  davs,  during  which  a  general  pnilfleatlou  took  puica. 
The  priests  of  the  goadeea  were  bound  to  observe  perpetual 
chaetilj.  Their  heads  were  shaved  and  thef  went  barefoot.  This 
deity  was  often  repreeented  as  a  woman  with  the  horns  of  a  cow. 
She  bIm  appears  with  the  lotus  on  her  head  and  the  edBtmm  in 
her  band;  and  In  some  Instances  her  head  is  seen  covered  with  a 
hood.    Heads  of  I^  are  fiequeatljr  omameats  of  Ek)l>Uan  capl- 


3  represented  lihe  Diana  of  Bphesns,  the  nniversa) 
mother,  with  a  number  of  breasts.  The  woiship  of  IsIs  was 
intmduei  into  Rome  by  Bulla,  86  B.  C,  from  Tithorea,  and 
shared  the  fate  of  that  of  other  Egyptian  deities,  being  associ- 
ated with  that  of  Serapis,  Annbis  and  others,  and  the  temples 
from  time  to  time  dextroyed.  It  flourished  nnder  the  Flavians  and 
Hadrians.  At  this  time  Isis  was  represented  with  a  sistrum  or 
rattle,  a  buclcet.  and  a  dress  with  a  fringed  border,  knotted  at  the 
c1i<vt.  The  festivals,  seclusion  and  rules  of  chastity  attracted 
many  followers,  but  the  worship  naa  not  altwether  contddered 
repiital'le  by  the  Romans.  It  was  more  extended  and  reepeeted 
in  .^sia  Minor  and  the  provinces,  hut  fell  before  Christianity,  A, 
1>.  ;t!)1.  Isis  was  worshiped  as  the  giver  of  dreams,  and  in  the 
twofold  character  of  reKtorer  of  health  and  inflicter  of  diseasea. 

Islam,  or^  as  It  is  also  called,  Ealam,  is  the  proper  name  of  the 
Mohntiiiiipdnn  religion.  The  word  Is  Arabic,  and  means  "Snb- 
niJKsioD  to()<)d,"or,  according  to  some  authorltlea,  "Salvation." 
iKlam,  IC  la  held,  was  once  the  religion  of  all  men;  and  every 
chilli,  if  is  belleTed,  is  bom  In  Islam,  or  the  true  faith,  and 
would  continue  in  it  till  the  end  were  It  not  for  the  wiekedneaa  of 
its  iian'Qis,  "  who  misguide  it  early  and  lead  it  astray  to  M^gtTiii. 
JuilaismorChrislianilT."  Whether  wickedness  and  idolatry  came 
into  the  world  after  tlie  murder  of  Abel,  or  at  the  time  of  Noah, 
or  ijuly  afli-r  Aiuru  Ibu  Lohai,  one  of  the  first 


it-pointa  among  Moslem  theologians. 
Isothermal  Lines  are  lines  laid  down  on  the  map  to  OCUu 
placi's  of  the  same  mean  temperature,  and  were  first  Droiuht  in 


1  1817.  by  Baron  von  Humboldt.  They  are  namedaooord. 
ing  to  the  mfan  teniperature  which  they  indicate,  aooordlng  to  the 
Fahrenheit  thermometer,  as  the  line  of  00  degrees,  or  60  OBRree^ 
etc    These  lines  would  agree  ezactlj  with  the  ^aalUs  td  Jam- 
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tnde  if  the  surface  of  the  earth  were  uniform,  that  Is.  ff  tLcro 
were  no  great  incKjii&litea  of  land  and  water  upon  it  to  modify  iLie 
climatic  conditioDH;  but  siDce  tbere  srt>  ho  manv  cau&ra  that  allcct 
temperature  tLey  do  not  correaptmd  at  ull.  Intlie  isothermal  liiii-s, 
aa  g-JTeti  on  the  map,  the  lucal  iuUuenceH  of  elevation  of  liuid  am 
eliminated  and  tbu  teiiiperaturra  reduced  to  whut  they  would 
be  wete  all  places  at  tbu  level  of  the  sea.  These  liucsi  are  niit 
parallel  with  each  other,  but  show  great  devintlonti  o(  cun-«  (hot 
"    '~  """"«  two  northern  and  two  Boiilhem  poles,  or  t-i 


of  greatest  cold.  The  curvatureaare  creHteHtiu  tbe  cxtruir'ipk-ai 
partu  of  the  nurthem  hemisiihere.  In  the  northern  heinihpliere 
the  tKutlienual  lincD  dcHcend  to  a  lower  latitude  in  the  I'lu-li-m 
paK  of  the  two  gtvtX  cnnliuents,  while  rining  to  a  <-oiii|>Hnitivflf 
high  latitude  on  tbe  wp^'t4!^D  coasta  of  both.  The  di^-tani'eB  of  the 
iwithf  niial  lines  are  also  Tt-markably  various  in  dWteri'nt  jmrtu  of 
the  world.  Thus,  in  the  ea^t  of  Knrth  Auierira,  from  (liarlesion 
to  Labrador,  the  mean  annual  temperature  varieM  luore  than  a 
degree  and  a  half  for  every  degree  of  latitude;  while  in  cfniml 
Kurupe  tbe  Tariation  ia  only  aliout  nine-tenths  of  a  degrte,  and  on 
the  wrKtem  oiast  of  Europe  Btill  leaa. 

Jacobini  were  membeni  of  a  political  club  which  eserci:<ed  a 
Tery  grrat  InHuence  during  tbe  Fn'neh  Kev.jlution.  It  was  origin- 
ally called  the  Club  Breton,  and  was  formed  at  Ver^iailtes,  v  lien 
the  guim-fleneral  assembled  there  in  17t«.  Tbe  club  uriginiilty 
consisted  exclusively  of  membera  of  the  titiit<t-(ienerul,  nU  moi'e 
or  lewi  lihcrid  or  revolntionair,  hut  of  vi ry  <UlTi-n>iit  j-hudi;"  of 
opinioD.  Un  tlie  removal  of  the  Court  and  >i'ational  Ai-M'uibit  to 
Pariii  the  club  began  to  acquire  Iniportunce.  It  now  ui>'t  in 
the  hall  of  the  former  Jnnibin  renvent  In  Paris,  when  it  ri'dived 
the  name  of  the  Jacobin  Cluli,  whli-h  was  first  given  tn  i(  \iv  its 
euemii-s,  the  nuue  which  it  ndo)>ied  h-ingihe  AWfV/.  <l.  h  (ivU  <le 
III  CimiJituli'm.  There  were  many  di^tingul>ht'd  n.en  iin.i.ii);  tlie 
members,  and,  as  their  opinions  were  t]in'udaliri-jid  in  theciluuiUH 
of  a  jnuma!  of  their  own,  the  iiiHiience  of  the  club  wus  very 
great.  Everv  ]>nlitical  ituestiou  and  every  motion  wiw  del  uiiil 
there  before  being  presented  to  the  Xutional  As^euibU.  jl.'-tlio 
club  grew  more  powerful  Its  principles  hucamo  more  nidicul,  until 
in  the  Bpring  of  1790  Talleyrand,  Lafayette,  and  u.ony  olher 
moderate  membera  withdrew,  and  founded  the  "Club of  IIWI." 
In  nearly  evt'ry  town  and  village  in  France  revolutionary  sfi-ieties 
on  tbe  Jacobin  model  wore  formed,  and  effllintt-d  to  tbe  origiiiiil 
ol'ih,  wlmxe  orders  they  implicitly  obeyed.  I'he  club  reacbcil  the 
aenilh  of  its  power  when  tbe  National  Convention  met  in  17SI2. 
Tlie  agitation  for  the  di'jilh  of  tbe  King,  the  storm  wbii-h  de- 
stroyed the  Girondists,  the  eii'lteiiient  of  the  lowest  tliisses 
aninHt  the  hnurgi'iU,  or  middle  elii.-.>ieH,  and  the  reign  of  termr 
all  over  Fr»nce  were  the  work  of  the  Jacobins.  But  the  over- 
throw of  Kobesinerre  gave  also  the  death-blow  to  the  club.  Tlie 
magio  of  ltd  name  was  destroyed,  and  the  Jacobins  sought  in  vain 
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to  contend  ag^net  a  reaction,  wUch  Increaaed  d^l7,  \ioXk  In  the 
coDveDtion  and  unong  the  people.  A  law  of  October  16,  1?M, 
furbaile  tlie  oSliation  of  ctnbe,  and  on  November  0,  ITM,  the 
Jacobin  Club  was  finallj  cloeed,  and  hood  after  Ita  place  of  meet- 
ing was  demolished. 

jBcqtiard  Loom. — The  Jaeqoard  apparatus,  for  the  parpoee  of 
pattern- weaving,  was  invented  by  H.  Joseph  Marie  Jacquard,  a 
native  of  L.touh,  Prance.  In  ISDl.  Being  ueceeaitated  to  carrj  on 
the  weaving  business  of  hia  father,  for  which  he  had  a  distaste, 
he  endeavored  to  Improve  the  existing  machinery,  and  the  Jac- 

3uard  loom  was  the  result.  He  enabled,  bj  his  invention,  an  or- 
inar;  worknian  to  produce,  with  comparative  ease,  the  most 
beautiful  patterns  In  a  style  which  had  only  previouslj  I)een  ac- 
complished by  skilled  labor.  The  reception  of  his  great  inventlMi 
by  the  public,  h'>wever.  was  moet  discoaraging.  for  although  re- 
warded with  a  small  pension  by  Napoleon,  the  Hilk-weavers  of- 
fered aacb  violent  opposition  to  its  introduction  that  on  one  occa- 
sion he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  lite.  The  machine  wae 
destr>yed  by  the  weavers  on  the  public  square  of  Lyons.  The 
merit  of  the  invention,  however,  was  too  great  to  admit  of  ita 
heinK  long  suppressed,  and  when  its  value  was  once  fairly  recog- 
nized it  edecled  a  complete  revolution  in  the  art  of  weaving, 
especially  in  the  finer  kinds  of  figured  silk  fabrics.  The  Jafquaid 
aptmratus  can  i>e  adjusted  to  tihiioat  every  kind  of  loom,  its  office 
bein);  merely  to  direct  those  movements  of  the  warp-threads  which 
are  re<[uire<l  to  produce  the  pattern,  and  which  previously  were 
effected  by  the  weaver's  fingers.  Its  arrangements  generally  are 
very  ci>mpliraleil,  but  its  ]>rinciples  are  remarkable  for  their  ex- 
treme simplicity  and  ccrttdnty.  On  the  same  spot  where  the  Sntt 
machine  was  publicly  destroyed  a  statue  now  stands,  to  show  the 
gratitude  of  a  mure  enlighteni'd  |>eni>l«. 

JanntUj  was  among  the  Unmans  held  sacred  to  Janua  Xttee 
Jaii'm  'lad  Jiuiii],  from  whom  It  derived  its  name,  and  was  added 
to  tlie  calendar,  alimg  with  February,  by  Kuma.  It  was  not  till 
the  ei(fht«t'iith  century  that  January  was  universally  adopted  by 
lCuni|ican  nations  as  the  Jirat  month  of  the  year,  although  the 
HoTuans  considered  it  as  such  as  far  back  as  Ml  B.  C. 

Janus  and  Jana,  Latin  divinities,  male  and  female,  whose 
names  are  merely  different  forms  of  Dianilt  {probably  the  sun) 
and  IHniia  or  Lima  (certainly  the  moon).  The  former  was  wor- 
shiped  by  the  Itomans,  and  in  every  undertaking  hla  name  was 
first  invoked.  He  presided  not  only  over  the  bwinning  of  the 
year,  but  over  the  begliming  of  each  mouth,  each  day,  and  the 
commencement  of  all  enterprises.  The  pious  Romans  prayed  to 
him  every  morning.  He  la  refiresented  with  a  scepter  in  hla  right 
han<i  and  a  key  in  his  left,  sitting  on  a  beaming  throne.  He  has 
always  two  faces  (whence  the  expiesuon  applied  to  a  deeeltfiil 
person,  "  Janus-faced "),  one  youthful  and  the  other  twod,  tha 
one  looking  forward  end  the  other  hackwaid.    Nunw  dadieatad 
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tn  him  tlip  passage  clr>iie  \iy  tke  F<irai:i,  i>n  t]ic  roail  mnnpctlnf,' 
tlif  Quiriual  H'iiL  tUe  I'uIuEiiii'.  I'Lis  puHsaf^f  (crniniNiusli'  chIIhI 
a  teiiipln.  but  wbiuh  wax  iiicruly  a  nai^ri'd  f;Hti'way.  rinitainiiiK  a 
stutiic  iif  Jniiiis)  n-H."  ii|M.'ntHl  in  limivi  of  war  niiil  cliisr^  in  tiJiim 
of  iK-Hi-f.  It  was  slint  onlj-  tlirite  in  Too  yiura— first  by  Nuiua 
liiiii!->-ir.  npiin  at  tin-  clusi-  iif  tL<!  lintt  I'litiic  wur,  nnd  fur  tlie 
tUinl  time  uiiUvr  AugUNtuii.  Jauuury,  tha  tirat  muutli  of  tliu  year, 
dcriviil  irn  naincfruii)  Janus. 

Jelly-Fishes  vmujlnt  nf  »  ji-lly-like  mow,  eontaiiiinfr  a  cavity 
u'fjii-h  Ki'iirriilly  lia»  a  iiiniiili  t'rum  wliivli  i-Mt-iiil  tfiitHclc-fl,  vary- 
iu^'  in  li'iifTb  t'riiiil  'Mi  to  IIM)  ffri.  Kniiri  tk«  ci>iili-i',  kiIwh  [lasx  to 
i-oiiiiiirl  with  otlxr  tiilH-t  urounil  tile  ciKUiiifi-niKf.  Tlivir  roiid 
\n  Mualit-r  iiiarint-  niiiiiiHls.  wLiuk  thi-y  rutili  witli  Iliivuil-like 
loHSoh  utiuclKil  t'l  llii-lr  tc-utacii-s.  Apis:>ix  <livi<l<il  j.-liy-li~ln-s.  »r 
Hi'iliiM'.  iiitothnti  onli-m:  Uniiiil  iii'iliM,  Hiril'imr  |iriii<fr.  and 
kgilr"M<r.  Of  th>-  IhtoiiIm  tlm  iiiiisl  i-iiriiiiiii  an-  tlw  i>lcunilini<.'1iia. 
foiiuil  off  the  ii<>rtU-<iLst  I'lai-t  fif  Atm-riciL  It  U  iiii<l'>ii-Klia]Hi1. 
aii<l.  lilie  a  iiit-ioii.  ilH  xtirrucu  Is  Klrl|><.Hl.  Iielnir  iliviiii-il  liy  i-i^-iit 
rows  iif  rrinirvH.  Um  two  ii-nlurlrri  an-  ]>iiiiiii'-rikt'  in  «|i]>i'urainf, 
aiiil  I'Xt'i'iHliii^ly  ifmix'fiii,  i<wivpiiit'BlHiiit  Iti  oiirvfii  niiir  tlic  siir- 
Tw-e  of  the  si-a.  'die  iiiiiInHH-  iirujivr,  knuwn  oa  the  "  Hiiiili.ili," 
w1ii-ii  l&ve  In  iina  of  tlic  iinist  bt-aiitifiil  of  tlie  j<-]Iv-Ii>lii-s.  TliU 
is  clii-kslmiH-d.  fniin  t>  to  \%  hncltm  in  (iianieti-r.  witli  li-uturli's  KM) 
fii't  In  teti^li.  The,voiinKOreliat<'lied  in  tlie  K|irin^.  rcai-ii  riiil 
);niivlh  l>y  niiUsiiiiiiiiiT.  mul  liir  in  the  fall.  Sihiii  aftiT  hnU'liiiif; 
the  Utile  Ji-II,v-tlshattiii'h»(lNelf  l^.anhvllor  iil<''-e  of  K.n-»'.W. 
Ijiii'rtlu-  IhhIv  iliviilfs  linrix-iiilallv.  thti  Ki-ifiiK'ntri  Ixvunie  itioro 
iiixl  iii<in>  Keimrote.  uii<l  litiully  .-ni'ii  one  tt.mti.  away  liy  it^.-lf  ai 
an  I'lihvta,  wliirli  fVi-ntiiuilv  di'vi'lojw  into  a  [iiTfiTt  ■'siinlisli." 
Th<!  Hiilf  of  Mfxii'o  riinii.-lK'S  the  lini-^t  of  the  liv<lr<.iils.  T<'ii- 
iiey  tbiirt  .lwril«-M  tbc  ■■  I'..rtii^'ni-«' luwi-or-w.ii-:"'  It  .■orisi-w  nf 
nn  ch-jcnnily-crfUNil  Hir-s:ii-,  HrHLtinj;  ujMin  the  wuter  ntiii  };iviii(; 
(•IT  iiiimer<iiis  liintr  nuil  varied  H|il>i'nilH(reH.  Thi'st^  on^  the  liilTer- 
eut  nieiubiTN  of  the  eoiiiiniinily,  and  fuinil  liitTennt  olflo  ^t,  Mimtl 
eiiiini;  lor  tlie  whoh',  otliets  iir(>ilui'ln<r  inediisu;  liml*,  anil  others 
Ix-ili^;^  l<ir:oinotive  or  nwTTinning  inenilHTH,  and  liavin^  tentjii'les 
iliat  streich  out  bebinj llie  (.'otntu unity  to  tlio  h'nfrlli  uC  tnent v  or 
thirty  fi'i-t.  All  of  tbese  and  miiny  oilier  s|ie'-ii'«  iif  Ihn  j.'-lly- 
lish  are  Leant Ifn liy  colored,  and  Ilieir  plinH]ihi)n>s('en('e  hynlKlit, 
an  they  npidly  glide  ubout,  bun  given  tbem  tbe  name  "  l^ui[>3  of 

bv  dr 
:on<lili 
dext.'ti>usly  imrr^l  olT  in  »iic'b  a  iiiunn.T  a*  to  n-senil.le  \ 
blon  of  Kkina  tiil.en  fixni  tbe  name  unimiil.  T1inw>  KheH-'  oi  ni-sn, 
which  am  rarely  oii.iii  than  un  ineh  in  thicltness,  heiinr  e\|KW.'d  to 
the  KOI),  dry  before  di-nini position  romnienit-A.  und  in  that  state 
mn  lie  kegtt  alniuHt  any  li>n^li  of  time.  Tbe  beef  is  HouiMliues 
dippiNl  Into  brine  or  rubbed  witb  salt  bBfure  being  diied.    Jerked- 
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origin,  olthongh  now  made  In  lu^  qaantltieB  in  Honterldwt, 
Buenos  A;T«e,  and  othsr  places  in  Soutii  America.  It  is  veiy 
UrEelj  aged  In  Cuba,  wlieie  tt  Is  called  tatt^. 

Jeiuita,  Society  ik,  vaa  fband«d  bj  IgnatlnH  of  Lorola,  aniBted 
by  Peter  Le  Fevie,  a  Bavorard;  James  Lainn,  Fiaiids  Xavler, 
Nicholas  BolMdilla,  Bpaniards,  and  a  Portogueaa  namad  Rodrigne*, 
In  tlie  7ear  1SS4.  The  sodety,  wben  first  conodTed,  had  lor  Ita 
object  a  pilgrimage  to  tlie  Ho^  I^od  and  the  tioavtatiaa  of  the 
Inndeh.  Tbis  purpose,  however,  was  abandoned  owing  to  the 
warfare  eiistlng  at  that  time  b^ween  the  Toika  and  the  West«m 
powpn,  and  Loyola  and  hU  associates  turned  their  atteatioo  to  an 


the  greater  glory  of  God" — and  the  tow  bj  which  ther  bound 
tbeuiselres  to  go  as  miBHionaiiea  to  any  oonntry  which  the  Pope 
might  indicate  was  submitted  to  Panl  III,  andXoyola  was  made 
tbe  HrHt  General  of  the  order.  The  Bodety  of  Jesuits  is  one  of  the 
luoHt  celebrated  relia^oua  orders  of  tiie  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch, 
and  ita  history  boa  been  closely  identifled  at  times  with  tliat  of 
several  of  the  leading  countriea  of  Europe.  Many  good  Roman 
Catholics,  however,  denounce  this  order,  claiming  that  Jesuitism 
is  the  synonvm  of  cnkft  and  duplicity — a  reputation  resulting  from 
their  avowed  principle  that  "  the  end  juetifies  the  means."  How- 
ever that  may  be,  it  remains  a  fact  that  the  Jesuits  hav»  been 
driven  out  of  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  many  other  cotmtilea. 

Jewish  Year. — It  is  suppnied  that  the  Jewish  year  was  Inati- 
tuttrd  about  tbe  time  of  the  Exodus.  Though  the  cbaracteristla 
of  any  single  year  cannot  be  fixed  from  the  Sacred  Record,  th« 
«!isenlial  points  of  division  for  years  in  general  are  known.  The 
year  was  undoubtedly  eolar — that  la,  It  Eicluded  the  time  of  tlie 
Hun'a  upiiarent  revolution  "in  the  ecliptic.  Had  this  been  other- 
wise the  feoHt  of  the  tirst  fruits,  when  the  offerings  of  harvest- 
time  were  made,  which  was  fixed  by  law  at  a  cerWn  time  of  the 
year,  would  In  the  lapse  of  a  tew  years  be  thrown  quite  out  of  lis 
proxiiuity  to  the  harvest  season.  But  the  months,  it  is  quite  as 
certain,  were  lunar,  each  l>eginning  with  a  new  moon;  themfora 
there  must  have  been  some  method  of  adjustment.  After  the  cap- 
tivity the  custom  of  inserting  an  intercalary  or  thirteenth  monui 
was  followed,  and  this  eitra  month  was  inserted  seven  times  in  a 
cycle  of  nineteen  years.  The  method  by  which  the  Jews  fixed  tha 
comiupncemeot  of  each  year  is  not  exactly  known,  but  probably 
the  rising  or  setting  of  some  star  which  was  known  to  mark  tha 
ri^ht  time  of  the  solar  year  was  used  to  determine  It-  The  UnM 
from  one  Passover  to  another,  therefore,  varied.  It  nsnallT'  in- 
cluded twelve  lunar  months  of  thirty  days  eadt,  bat  ooeaMonally 
had  thirteen  months.  After  the  capnvity  the  Jews  had  two  nek- 
otiings  for  each  yeai^— the  sacred  and  the  civil  reckonini  '"  '' 
sacRNl  reckwing,  which  had  been  Instituted  at  tha  E 
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liivt  mon'.'h.  of  tlie  fear  wu  the  month  Ahili,  nccurring  about  lli(> 
time  ot  tUe  Ternul  equinox.  By  the  civil  rMkoninp;  ths llr»t  moiitli 
n-iM  Ttusri,  tb*^  Mventh  of  tlie  sacred  year,  U-'tprniing  at  aaai  iLi> 
tiiiio  of  tlie  autuiiiiiul  equinox. 

Jingo  and  Jineoism. — The  word  "  Jinfroc^"  cauiK  inlouNn  in 
Rii^'lDtid  during  ttii^  (.'loEiug-  dujs  of  the  late  war  bKween  Turkey 
anil  liuBsia,  and  van  applied  tu  tliinw  whoho  altitude  tiiwani 
Kus<ila  WDM  hiistili-.  It  originated,  according  tu  Jiistiu  MrCunliy, 
ill  tbe  fwUuwinjf  manner;  "Some  Tyrticus  of  tlie  tai>-(ii1),  enmie 
kiirner  of  tlie  innr4c-hallii,  liad  couiposed  a  ballad  wliii'b  viih  sun):; 
at  niio  of  tli<Bie  caviw  of  liannony  evtry  ni^lit  ami'lst  tlio  tmiiiiltu- 
ous  applauKe  of  excited  patrliitH.  Tlio  refrain  of  thia  war-Hiing 
contiunird  the  aiiirit-stirnug  m-urdit  'We  d'ui'l  wnut  to  fijtlit,  but, 
l>y  jinK«,  if  we  dii,  we've  got  tlio  aliiiis,  we've  got  the  mi'n,  we'vj 
iriil  the  money,  tiKi;'  and  Hiiiiie  one  wlinse  duIm'S  this  lyrical  out- 
(•iir.-t  of  nnti'mal  pri'le  fftiliJ  to  etlr  CHllt'd  the  party  of  entbusl- 
nMs  the  ,lingov>i — a  nnnie  wbirh  was  eBii>;Lt  up  at  ouce." 

JouriuUism,  Beginning  and  Growth  of.— Thu  lirst  printod 
iii;ws|iai>er  was  the  <J"iitt>',  publishMl  In  Xumnlioi^.  (Ipniiuuy, 
ill  iiTt';  and  the  oldtTit  i>a]i<;r  exlniit  iti  the  It'riie  XiHuii'j  ii''i» 
Uitpaiiiiiivnd  Jtilifii,  prinuil  In  the  imiiM  citf  in  l.'iiU.  Other 
<'iiiintrii-^  fnlliiivud  (Jenuany  in  l^niiif  printed  oeu'HiuiiK'ra  in  tlie 
fi.llowiiig  order  England,  fn  ir>^''3;  Francv,  in  1631;  t«we<len,  In 
1IU4;  Ilollauil,  in  IG:,^:  Kui-Kia.  in  ITIKI;  Turkey,  In  1K2T.  Q'be 
tir.st  American  pajierconsiHted  of  thn-u  piigcK  of  two  ciiluninReacli 
and  a  blank  page,  and  was  puliliolied  in  BiK'tun,  Bi'iiiemlxT  ^-'i. 
IlilM),  uTirler  the  name  of  PiiMirk  Oceurrcnei.*,  b»th  Fur,i;in.  in.d 
JhiiiuHtie.  Imt  it  was  immediately  Bujqirewcd.  In  ]Tfl4  tlie  BtBtuii 
,Vi  IT*  I.I  fli  r  apficared,  printed  on  one  shii-c  of  fonlM^iip  pupei.  It 
(louriiibed  for  seventy-two  yeara.  The  olth'st  iiewBtwiu'r  in  thn 
I.'nlted  states  la  the  WiAlg  MitavifhrnxUx  Spy,  publishe<l  at 
\Von-eslt'r,  Uaf«.  TliispajM-r  whs  Oi^ablislied  at  Dcistiiii,  March 
3,  1771,  by  iKolah  Thuinas,  the  hbitorian  of  Aiuerienn  prinling. 
it  WHH  remoTcd  to  Worcester  in  IT'S,  wht^ro  it  liaii  Ixt-n  i>su«il 
ciintiuiionnly  ever  since.  Hie  total  nnmlicr  of  newH]iu|>i'rM  pub- 
linhtd  in  the  World  at  present  ia  esitlnuLtetl  at  alifiul  4:t.'HN|,  diii- 
trit>uted  as  follows:  I'nited  tiXaXt-n,  IT.OWO;  Germuuv,  rt.Tm-,  Ureal 
Uritain,  O.OUO;  France,  4.r)92;  Jai>an,  U.CUO;  Ilulv,  l,-t(ill;  AuMria- 
Hungnrv,  1,200;  Asia,  exclusive  of  Juimn,  1,001;'  Sihiiu,  mi;  liiiH- 
nia,  MXl)  AuKtralla,  TOO;  (ireece,  (HJD;  ^wtixerland,  4.'ill;  llnllnnd, 
•,m:  Belgium,  800;  all  otheni,  I.IKN).  Of  th>-se.  about  hiilr  am 
printed  in  English.  'I'he  wh<ite  nunilM<T  of  pi-i'ioillcAU  iiiilili-luHl 
in  the  United^tates  in  IHWi  was  1IS,:I10.  The  wholit  nun:ber  of 
copies  priiittfd  during  the  year  was  3,4iy7.»34,lir>0.  Tho  first  priiit- 
Ing-nfficH  in  the  United  Hates  wan  establihliiil  In  l<!-tU,  the  tlmt 

ivlitlral  newspaper  was  publishiHl  in  17*1,  the  lirat  daily  pnper  In 
7M.  the  first  penny  imper  In  WXi,  and  the  lirat  illu.strutt^l  panel 

in  less. 

Juggeniant.— The  temple  In  the  town  of  Juggernaut,  one  of 
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die  chief  plieea  of  pllgrinuge  In  India,  oontaioa  an  Idol  of  the 
Hindu  god,  CAlled  Jaggenaut  or  Juggernaut,  a  oormptiou  of  the 
Sanacrit  word  Jagoanatha,  t  e.,  lord  of  the  world.  The  legend 
legudlnc  the  bnUdiiiK  of  the  town,  the  erection  of  the  temple 
and  the  foimatloa  of  the  idol  ia  as  follows:  A  king  deelroua  of 
foandlng  a  dtf  sent  a  learned  Brahmin  to  pitch  npom  a  proper 
apot.  'nia  Brahmin,  after  a  long  aearch,  arrived  npon  the  oanka 
of  the  sea,  and  there  saw  a  crow  diving  into  the  wat«r,  and,  hnv- 


d  appeared  a  large  city  and  a  place  of  wonUp.  The  Eiajali 
ODe  night  heard  in  a  di««m  a  voice  aajing,  "On  a  certain  da;  cast 
thine  ejee  on  the  aea-shoro,  when  there  will  arise  ont  of  the  water 
a  piece  of  wood  63  Inchee  long  and  1 1-3  cnl^U  broad:  this  la  Oia 
trae  form  of  the  Deity;  take  it  up  and  keep  It  hidden  In  thine 
house  Beven  dajfl;  and  In  whatever  shape  tt  ehall  then  appear, 
place  it  in  tlie  temple  and  worship  It."  It  happened  just  as  the 
Bajah  had  dreamed,  and  theimaee.  called  b^  him  Jagaunatha,  be- 
came the  object  of  woiBhip  of  all  ranks  of  people,  and  performed 
manj  miracles.  The  car-reetival,  when  Jaganuatha  is  araM«d  In 
hlB  car  on  a  yearly  \ielt  to  his  country  quarters,  la  cnrrenuy  be- 
lieved to  be  the  occasion  of  numerous  caseeof  self -immolation,  the 
frantic  devotees  committing  suicide  by  thtoningthemaelveeb^ore 
the  wheels  o(  the  heavy  car.  This  has  been  proved,  bowever, 
npon  good  authority,  to  be  nntrue. 
'  '         B  the  fifth  month  In  the  Boman  calemdnr,  and  > 
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Quintilis,  the  fifth.  Oricrinally  It  contained  86  days,  but 
was  reduced  by  Romulus  to  81,  by  Noma  to  80,  but  was  n- 
slored  to  81  by  Julius  Ctewr,  in  honor  of  whom  tt  waa  named 
July,  on  account  of  his  birth  having  happened  on  the  twelfth  of 
this  month.  It  was  called  Mted-rrttmaih,  or  mead-month,  and 
lU/M-O'Jtara,  or  after- mild-month,  by  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

June,  the  fourth  month  among  the  Romans.  It  conslBted  orig- 
inally of  20  days,  to  which  four  were  added  by  Bomnlna,  one  was 
taken  away  by  Nnma,  and  the  month  again  lengthened  to  80  days 
by  Julius  Cesar.  It  waa  so  called  from  the  goddess  Jnno. 
Amon^the  Anglo-Saxons  It  was  called  aear-nwnafA,  or  diy-montb, 
and  tmdramer-inoTuUh. 

Jnngfran.— The  word  jnngfran,  which  rfgnlflee  "  the  miJden," 
is  the  name  of  one  of  the  highest  monnt^na  of  thaBemeeeAlpe. 
It  rises  on  the  boundary -line  1>etween  the  cantona  of  Bern  and 
Valais,  and  atluns  a  height  of  18,730  feet.  It  received  Ita  name 
either  from  the  ansnlllM  purity  and  daiallng  brlghtueaa  of  tbe 
snow,  by  which  its  summit  is  covered,  or  from  the  fact  that  no 
traveler  had  ever  reached  its  highest  point.  Ita  aommlt  waa  lint 
reached  by  two  Sniaa  gentlemen  in  1811,  and  since  b"  *  ~  ' 
Prafeaaar  Fotbea  and  many  othen. 
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Jnnk,  a  Chinese  vuh»-1.  often  of  Ikt^  diinensinns.  It  tjns  & 
Li(,'li  f'lrovus-tlt!  and  pnop,  oud  iinliuarlij'  llin-u  uuutK.  JuiiIiH,  ul- 
lliuu(r}i  clunutv  vesM-lH.  iucupuble  iit  much  bvuuuiuihiii  >ir  sihh'iI, 
have  provL'il  tLnusulveH  sieiL-worl  Iiy  on  voyages  fxteiidiiifj-  t-vt-n  tii 
till'  L'iiil«il  iStuleH  anit  EuroiH:.  'llic  junk  of  Juijan  in  (uubidL-nibly 
><uiHTii>r  tu  Ihat  in  aluc  in  China. 

Kelp  iri  the  crude  alkuline  matter  produced  li.v  the  comlmNtiim 
of  sea-wecdii.  Thttso  become  thoroughl;  luitunited  ivitb  tli(>  Kaliy 
in^Tudients  in  the  Hea-wuter,  which  are  the  princii>al  ouistitui-otH 
at  I  hi?  Lslics  remaining  after  combustion.  A  ton  of  j^mhI  kelp  will 
yii'ld  ulxnit  ci^ht  poimilf)  of  Iodine  (which  i:i  wtlely  iibtBiniil  frcan 
itiiii  sniircc).  -lar)^  iiuantitiua  of  chloride  of  lutuiwium.  and.  iiddl- 
tionaily,  by  dcstrurtive  dintillation.  a  iarefi  quantity  (from  limr  tii 
li-ii  Kaliuo^)  (it  volatile  nil,  frinn  four  to  tiftivn  gallimHiif  jiiiriillinit 
oil,  thruH  or  four  galliiiui  of  najihtha,  and  frinu  one  and  a  half  to 
four  hundred  weij^ht  »f  Hulpbnte  of  nuiniDuia.  At  ijnittiniif  iiuiny 
iLousund  tiuiH  wen-  obtained  uuiiually  on  thn  Mluirfs  of  liniLt 
Britain,  and  niuplnynicnt  wua  j;iven  to  gn-nt  nnmherH  of  pivijdi-. 
This,  hiiivever,  was  when  kelp  wns  the  fe'tvat  wmrcv  of  siMlaithe 
triidK  mrliiinstf):  but  as  iIiIm  salt  can  now  Ix-  olitainn)  ut  a  lower 
price  and  of  far  better  quality  fmin  the  decixnimsltiDii  of  ciiinniou 
Kult.  tlie  kelp  industry  U  far  leM  important  thim  fiinnerly. 

Kensingtofl  Gardens. — The  ^rdcnx  at  (IrHt  went  only  twent.v- 
stx  ai'tes  \\\  eKtent,  lint  have  lieen  fmjiiuntly  eulart^il,  niid  ikre 
now  two  and  a  lialfmile.H  in  circuit.  It  in  traveTHt^d  by  walkxand 
(irnainentMl  with  rows  and  cInmiM  of  nnlil<>  trees,  Near  the  wl■^I- 
trn  Uirder  of  the  park  stands  Kensington  Palace,  nn  iilifiii-  of 
brii^k,  oritrinully  the  Htut  of  lleiiuu^  Flnidi,  Earl  of  XoIIiiicljiiiii 
Hiiil  Ujrd  lliancelliir  of  EiiKhind.  and  ofterwanl  lioii(;ht  liv  Kiii); 
William  III.  William  III.  gui^n  Marv.  (jiieen  Anni;  and  IKoire 
II  all  iUe<)  in  thlf  palace,  mid  <Jn<-en  Victoria  wus  iMirn  h<-re.  'i'ho 
irnnl^nK  extend  on  the  west  side  of  Hyde  Park,  Luuduu,  fniu 
whieh  it  is  partlv  seimruted  I>v  thti  Serpentine. 

Keystone  Stiite.— The  kt^-HHuiu  ih  the  middle  stone  of  un 
arch  which,  when  Hlipjied  inli>plafe,  c»in]ik-tt«  tliearrliiind  •riveri 
stiihility  uiid  .itrenKtli  ti>  It.  Pennxylvnnia  it»  iiilled  the  Kl-y^toll<■ 
Slate  from  Its  having  bct.'n  tlin  central  ftuteoftlie  fnion'iit  the 
tiini^  of  the  formation  of  the  Const ilulii in.  If  the  niutios  of  the 
thirt^'n  original  States  an-  urninfreil  in  tltefonn  of  un  arch,  I'l'iiu- 
sjlviiida  will  occupy  the  place  of  the  keVMlune. 

KinE  Arthur  aiid  His  Knights.— The  utory  of  King  Arthur 
anil  liiH  linijichtti,  on  emlHidieil  iu  nimance  or  ballad.  Ik.  no  dmilil, 
wholly  faliulouM — "n  eurioms  inMance  of  a  mythieul  JH'riiHl  inter- 
pijHed  ln'twepn  two  apm  of  certain  hlMory."  Ilnttherti  is  good 
n-aM>n  i<i  ln-lieve  that  then!  whs  a  King  of  (kimwnll  hy  this  nunie, 
and  that  he  <tid  idily  defeud  IlritAin  a;.-ninst  the  Ini'ii^lons  of  the 
Kaxon  Cliief  Cenlie.  The  lej^i'ud  xnys  tlnit  he  overt lin-ii-  the  ^ia:i- 
<ini(  in  twelve  pitched  battles,  and  the  local  it  ii-s  and  ciri'uniiiTiiiicca 
uf  theat;  butUW)  aru  given,  Hume  ul  thuu,  uu  duabt,  founded  on 
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fact.  '  The  ikTthulaii  nmumceB  oeen]^  an  Importut  put  In  En- 
glisb  literatare.  They  owe  their  origin  to  tm  Imtsuij  chion- 
icleHot  Wales  and  BE«lu>d,  made  dimng  the  iittitnuidtanth« 


turieB.  these  laiKelj  fomuled  oa  flo«ting  tnditkns  and  t»ll«H« 
current  among  the  people.  Twelve  kidghta,  acoordliw  to  the  le- 
gend, the  bnvest  of  the  brave,  formed  the  center  or  tlwUng'a 
retinae,  and  aat  with  him  at  a  roond  table;  theaeweiethebmoiu 
Knighta  of  the  Bound  Table,  whose  knightly  miseion  It  was  to 
protect  woman,  chaatiae  oppKUOTB,  Ubente  the  enchanted,  and 
enchidn  giants  and  malicious  dwarft.  The  ronnd- table  was  an  on- 
cbanled  table  which  was  made  for  Prlnoe  Arthnr'B  father,  TJther 
Pendragon,  bj  the  magldan  Herlin.  Uther  gave  It  to  King 
LeodegraQDce,  and  this  Ring  gave  it  to  Arthur  when  the  latter 
married  Guineve,  his  daughter. 

King's  Evil.— The  belief  that  the  disease  of  serofnla,  which 
WBH  called  the  king's  evii,  could  be  cured  hr  the  touch  of  the 
n^igning  Bovereign  began  in  England  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
tlie  Confessor,  1043-'M.  The  custom,  however,  waa  taken  from 
tljt  fn^nch  kings,  who  had  claimed  the  divine  power  ever  since 
the  liine  of  Anne  of  Clovis,  who  reigned  in  the  year  481.  It  ia 
reninled  that  on  Easier  Sunday,  1886,  Louis  XIV  touched  1,600 
PHiple  in  the  royal  chapel  in  Paris.  In  E^ngiand  Henry  VII  Intro- 
duced the  practice  uf  presenting  the  person  touched  with  a  small 
gold  or  silver  coin  called  a  touch-piece,  and  this  waa  kept  up  nntil 
t]i<^  ciixtoiu  was  dropped  by  George  1,  1TI4.  In  the  reign  of 
Cliarli-s  II  92,107  persons  were  touched;  and  according  to  Wise- 
man, the  king's  jjliyHician,  they  were  nearly  all  cured. 

Kissing  the  Book.— The  custom  of  swearing  on  the  Bible 
comes  from  the  ancient  Jews,  who  at  tinrt  touched  their  phytac- 
ttries — small  cases  containing  strips  of  parchment  Inscribed  with 
tfxtH  from  the  Old  Testament — in  taking  oMha,  and  later  laid 
tlicir  hands  upon  the  Book  of  tbe  Law;  and  the  various  customs  of 
taking  <iBt1i8  in  different  countries  have  all  a  similar  origin.  The 
early  Anglo-Saxons  regarded  stones  as  aacred  to  their  goda, 
tin'rufore  laid  tbeir  hands  on  a  pillar  of  stone.  In  medueval 
times  it  was  customary  to  touch  a  relic,  and  this  was  regarded  as 
giving  the  oath  more  sacredness  that  when  sworn  upon  the 
missal,  or  prayer-l>ook.  Another  custom  of  the  same  times  was 
ewi'aring  hy  churches.  A  certain  number  were  mentioned,  and 
the  attestor  was  obliged  to  go  to  each  one,  take  tbe  ring  of  the 
chiirch-door  in  his  hand  and  repeat  bis  oath.  The  custom  of 
kts.sing  the  cross  to  attest  an  oath  has  tieen  observed  in  Boaala 
from  very  early  times  and  has  extended  into  other  countries.  Ao- 
conling  to  the  laws  of  tbe  Order  of  the  Garter  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII,  Kniglits  Templar  were  required  in  taking  oath  to 
touch  tbe  l>ook  and  kiss  the  cross.  Since  the  Reformation  die  tak- 
ing of  oaths  by  kissinff  the  Bible  baa  not  been  permitted  in  8oot> 
land.  In  other  portu»is  of  Great  Britain  it  ia  the  i*~""")w 
method. 
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Knichthood,  orisinaliy  n  iiiiliiury  ilirfinrtion,  ramp,  in  the 
Bixlimtli  ci^Dturv,  to  Ix-  iic'iiiHioiiullT  ruiirrmil  on  civll1iin.-<,  as  a 

TW  first  fivil  kiiiKlit  iii  KiitrUmi  »u«  Nr'willlKm  \Vii[«.inii! 
itntX  Muvor  or  liiuitliiu,  who  iviill  Iliiit  <l'ihtili<Hiiiu  \iy  rilnviti;;  tlii' 
ri'N'l.  \\  lit  TyliT.  in  tliB  pn-seiic..  <)t  tlin  kinj;.     Tlio  rtn'tiii.i ill's 

IHTiud-i.  In  i^Kiii-ral,  nistiiit;  nix)  lutliliig  were  lii  iiirly  liiiicK 
iiei'i^riHUTj  pivparativfU.  In  tliu  eleventh  ccnturv,  tlin  cn'iiliiiii  <if 
u  knij,'ht  was  [in-ci^ded  by  wolrtnii  rimresHton  anif  n  iiihliiifiht  vi{til 
ill  Ihir  ehunh,  iiiitl  fnlluwe'I  liy  tht:  m-ciillna  ot  tlii>  cnrliarist. 
'I'he  tien  knight  olTenNl  bi^  bwnnl  iin  tliv  Altar,  tii  ^i^'llii'v  hin 
il<-v(iti<>fi  tn  tlio  Cliimh  and  detennliiatiou  to  h.wl  ii  li'ily'llfe. 
'riie  fwiinl  WBH  mh-eiuul  inn  hiiiu  of  tiiiiiuiy,  hiulnli<'Mi'ili>-i1im 
Iiniiiiiiiiiued  over  it,  and  nns  f;irde<l  iin  hy  tliu  Iiif,-hi-st  en'ii-iii>tio 
Iin-w>iit.  The  ttlln  was  diiifrrn-il  li.v  biiiiliiiir  tliu  »«  unl  uii>l  v\>wtA 
(•n  tliK  cundiflate,  after  wliii-)i  aLlow  vuH<lealt  him  uu  tliiM^liii-lc 
or  Klnmldrr,  bn  tlie  last  uffniiit  wliiHt  he  wiw  ^^  reiN-ivo  iinir- 
(julted.  lie  then  hoik  an  i<aih  to  i>rolr-<.'t  the  distni^siil,  iMiiintiiin 
riplit  apninsl  iiii|;ht,  ami  ih-vit  tiy  ytnnX  or  (IitiI  t«  niiiin  liis 
clianuTler  us  nkni^'lit  or  a  Clirisiian.  ('inin  llie  lurriiifniiKiit  nf 
uiiy  part  of  his  oath  a  kuijrlit  could  Ixj  di'gnulu«l,  In  «lii<1i  eii-i'  hin 
simrs  were  diojiiHil  off  with  a  hatt-het,  IiIm  vwnnl  hniki'ii.  liis 
(i>ratelieon  mverw-d,  ami  tuaiiii  n!li|{i'iiisolM,-rvniiei'A  wcremlilr-il, 
(lurin);  whirl) MU-h  piecvof  unnor  wuatalieuolTlif  r>iieii-v>i<<ii  inid 
rn^'I  frinn  the  ni-reant  knl),'ht.  Kiilglithimil  )h  duit  ^■in-riilly  Ih-- 
htowcd  liy  a  verlMil  ditrlarution  of  lluj  win-reij^,  aoniiiipuui'-il 
witb  H  Biiiiple  n-remony  of  iiniKivItiiiii  iil  tliii  KWunL 

Knights  Bachelors. — I'erHini*  who  art!  iiiinplv  knights  without 
l>eli>nt'in>:  tn  nny  ordiT  an',  culleil  In  Kn^rhuiil  Jvnlitlits  Ifcii'lu-lcr-. 
Originally  the  (iiminctinn  whs coiirerred  I'nrnilliTiLry  wrvin'^,  Imt 
eventnullvcauie  to  Iw  liestiiwt-d  uimii  (.'IvillaiiD  fur  no  iiiigliiier 
wtrvice  than  canj-IuL'  a  congrntnlatory  mldreHH  to  i.'i>ii]'r.  -  It  is 
geui-rally  »-onfernil  t>y  the  wn-vn-ign  hy  a  vitIniI  (i<'<*liiralion 
aecoiniNinleiL  with  the  iuD|HiHlt)i<it  of  t1ic  Kwnnl,  aiel  wiiliniii  any 
iHitent  or  histrunieiil.     'liio  ivivon  wlio  in  to  nn^'ive  tlir' hoiio'r 


ud  tll.^tl 
■•Ris.-,  SirA.  B." 

Kitiebts  Banneret,  a <Ief;n'e  of  knitrhih'""!  fomiprlv  rs 
in  Knffland  nud  France,  whidi  van  given  on  tliu  Ili-ld  of  )>;ii 
reward  fur  the  perronniuui!  of  M>nin  lu-riiin  m-t.  It  wiis^o 
bMTauHe  the  penuon  of  tho  hiiiKht  wtin  (!Xi.'hn%'<Hl  Tor  tlii-  Ii 
a  prtN-etdin^  whii-h  was  eJTei^ti'd  hy  rending  ilie  pointi  fnn 
]>t-niK>n.  TliB  etrreiiioiiy  of  lliu  en-Mtion  of  a.  KiiiKlit  Hiiiiikti 
very  iinpre*isive.  TIih  kinj-,  or  liix  ireiir-ral.  ill  tin'  innd 
amiy,  drawn  up  In  order  of  iHiKle  ul'tirr  il  vii-tory.  uinli-i-  ilu' 
Btanuard  duphiyud,  atlvadtKl  hy  all  thu  ulliuer:!  aud  nubility 
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court,  Teedved  the  BaimaTet  dect,  vho  vaa  not  neceMuUj  k 
knight  prerlonalj,  led  between  two  knlghtt  of  note,  or  ether  men 
famous  Jn  arms,  canTJiig  hia  pennon  in  his  hand,  the  heimlds 
walkiDK-  before  him  and  pToclaiming  hia  valiant  adilevementa  for 
which  he  deserved  to  be  made  a  Knight  Banneret  and  to  diepU^ 
hiBttannerin  the  field.  Tlie  king,  or  graeni,  then  sidd  totdm 
"Advance,  Banneretl"  and  caused  the  point  of  bis  pennoB  to  be 
torn  off.  The  new  knight,  with  the  trumpeten  Bonnding  before 
bim,  and  the  nobilit/  and  offloera  bearing  Um  company,  was  sent 
bacic  to  hia  tent,  where  a  noble  enteit^nmentwaa  provided  bjr  tlie 
king.  The  flret  Banneret  In  England  la  said  to  have  been  made 
b;r  Edward  I.  and  the  last  hj  Charlea  I.  after  the  battle  of  Edge- 
hill,  when  the  honor  was  bestowed  <ak  one  John  Smith  (or  reaca- 
in^  the  royal  standard  from  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  Geo^e  III 
twice  conferred  the  title  on  occadon  ot  a  review,  but  the  proceed- 
ings were  considered  Irregular,  and  the  rank  of  the  knights  was 
not  general]  J  recognized. 

Knighta  of  Bath  is  the  second  order  In  rank  In  England,  and 
previous  t«  1847  was  a  purelr  militarjr  order.  The  present 
orgBOlzaliMt  consists  of  three  classes — Srst  class.  Knights  of  the 
Grand  Cross  (K.  O.  C):  the  number  not  to  exceed,  for  military 
seivicp,  50.  exclusive  of  the  rojal  faniil^r  and  foruigners;  and  for 


the  lirHt,  hav»the  title  Sir,  and  take  precedence  of  Knights 
Bachelor.  Third  class.  Companions  (C.  6.);  militarj,  525,  and 
civil,  3(10.  They  take  precedence  of  Esquires,  but  are  not  entitled 
to  the  distinctive  appellation  of  knighthood.  No  officer  can  be 
nominated  to  the  militarj  division  of  this  class  untesa  his  name 
has  been  mentioned  In  the  London  OazetU  for  distinguished 
cervice  in  action.  The  ancient  ceremony  of  bathing,  which  used 
to  be  pmcticedat  the  inauguration  of  a  knight,  aa  an  emblem  of 
the  purity  hencefnrth  required  of  him  bjthelawsof  chivalry, 
gave  to  the  order  its  name.  The  last  Knights  of  the  Bath  created 
In  the  ancifnt  form  were  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  II  In  1661. 
Thi^  order  fell  into  oblivion  from  that  period  until  theaccassion  of 
thi'  House  of  Hanover.  In  1T25  it  was  revived  bv  George  L  Bf 
the  sintntes  thcA  framed  forthegovemment  of  tlieorder,  it  was 
declared  that  besides  the  sovereign,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  and  a 
gri'Bt  niasier,  there  should  be  thirty. five  knights.  On  Januair  2, 
WlTi,  the  limits  of  the  order  wpre  extended  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
finnling  the  meritE  of  many  distinguished  ofBceis,  both  military 
anil  naval.  In  ItMT  It  was  further  extended  by  the  admiadon  of 
civil  knights,  aa  elated  above. 

Knights  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  a  Spanish  order  of  knight- 
hood founded  by  James  I,  of  Arsgon,  jn  1318.  The  otder  wag 
instituted  for  tlie  redemption  of  Christian  captivee  Iran  the 
Mi>ur».  each  knight  at  his  inauguration  vowing  that.  If  noeOMMT 
(or  their  niUKmi,  he  would  remain  himaelf  n  ca^va  In  tbo^ 
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fteul.  Durinj;  the  first  six  vpars  of  tlie  nrdcr  Hbout  400  rnjitivr!! 
«rH  Niid  to  Lbvp  liiH'ii  niiiHiiuli'iI  by  itN  nn'ons.  'I'Lf  Inburx  of  the 
kiiitchtx  were  tranKretn-d  to  ATrica  nil  tlit^  cxpiitsinii  nf  tliu  Moiirs 
fr^iii  Sjinin.     In  13(!1  the  iinlcr  was  citrnili-il  to  hulii-H. 

Knights  of  Our  Ladjr  of  Montesa  on  unler  cjF  )cn)|Thtlinnd 
fi>uiicl<-'l  fur  the  ]>nitci:tinu  nf  ChrislialiM  lit-  Jniiiiw  II.  nf  Ara>;<m, 
ill  1816,  SoiiiP  tiiiip  ufter  tlie  ahniLiitinii  ni  thfOnlir  xf  TiiiLiilars, 
I'lirH-  Jnlin  XXII  |:niliti-<l  to  Jainiv  all  tin-  eHtates  of  Die  Teni|iliirs 
ami  tlic  ViaXtM*  of  St.  Jolm  Mlnotcri  ii>  Vii]>-nciB,  S)H>iit.  Hut  of 
tliiTW  WBM  foiiiiiliKl  till'  ni-w  onli-r.  nliit-li  Kiii);  -luineH  Tiaiix'tt  Hfter 
tlietown  anU  faKtli!  cif  Munti'sn.  whicli  \«>  a.-u>iKii<!(l  us  its  l"'"'!- 
rjiiarlcrH.  Tlie  onier  is  n'Hv  rnuferreii  Kiereiy  aw  a  mark  nt  royal 
fuv'nr.  tiii)U)fli  tlif  iinivimonu  of  its  Dtalutc!!  am  Htill  nominally 
i)l>>.crve<l  'in  new  cn-atiiins. 

Kniglits  Templair.— 'I'iiK  Onler  of  KnifihtH  Temflar  wan 
f>iunileil  in  tUu  tnelftli  n-iitury  at  Jeriitmlmi,  fur  tliu  jiniliftiiin  of 
I'iluriiiDi  to  Ilie  linly  si-|>uli'li>T.  iiy  si-v<-n  Kniirl)  Icni^Lts,  to^-llier 
wiih  Hlii;iie8  lic  I'h^hks  and  (ii^itTrey  lii-  St.  thuer.  Oovi-nuirx. 
known  ta  Mastt^rs  of  tin-  'lVni]>li-.  wcri-  apiHiiiitiil  in  pvitt  imhii- 
try.  At  firm  till'  nniiT  was  iiiiiiikisciI  of  wi^ittliy  layiiu'n:  lutt  by 
(lefCTet-K  die  ranJcs  were  tlimwn  oiK-n  to  "!<|iiriliiat  intmiiih  not 
hound  by  ]>R*vtiiiia  rowM,"  anil  liniLlly  laviin-n  of  iiiiinlili'  liirtll 
wi-n  ■ilmitted  an  "Kervintf  brotlu-rs."  \Vitli  adikii  wcaltli  and 
piiw<>r  l)i<>  vieiw  and  arrofriuii'H  of  llio  Itnifililx  inrreonil  so  rii[>idly 
that  within  two  <i-titnrie4  Vn\v  t'lt-nx-nt  V.  at  tin'  in-liKiitir-n  lif 
I'liilln  IV,  nf  Franre.  i-onfiM-ntiil  tbi'ir  landH  and  watti'n-il  tlm 
mcmriPTH  of  tlio  onii-r.  Kinailr.  tin-  order  whs  sii|<iin'?^-int 
t)ir<Hifrhinit  F^uropi'  in  1313.  ainl  its  pr"|H.'rtv  whs  jrivcn  lo  tlin 
KniclitHof  St.  John,  llie  KnlKLlx  Teiujilarof  I'r.'i-iiin»)nry  nre 
n-pn-wntalivint  «f  the*-  ambient  knitrLts. 

Koran,  tliti  Htu-nil  lHH>k  of  tin-  Mohamniolnn  n-lielon.  Ac- 
mirdiiitr  to  that  la-lief  n  iv>i>y  of  it.  in  n  liiKik  Iwund  in  wliiif  silk, 
jeweliHndfrold.  ivailiroiiKlit  down  to  tlit^  iow<-st  heavi'n  Uv  tito 
nnjr^l  Haliric],  in  tlic  blissful  ami  niystirionx  ut^ht  of  Al-lvliwlr. 
in  tbi-  niontli  of  Itaniadan.  I'ortionf  of  it  wen-,  during  a  spmi'  of 
twenlv-tlinv  ycsrs,  coinniiinicali'd  to  .Molialnintil.  IhiiIi  at  .Mri'i'H. 
and  MefUna.  e'itlier  lir  tJnlirii-l  in  Imnian  sIibih-.  •■  with  tin-  sniLnd 
of  liellN'or  thniiiffii  in^|li^alinnsf^<^)  til.-  Ilolr  (flinsl'in  iIk- 
Pmt'lift'H  lireaHt,"  or  bv  (I'mI  tiinisi-lf.  "  vnilt-il  and  iitivi'il.'d,  in 
waklni;  nr  in  the  dn-nms  of  nit;lit."     MnbaniiiKil  dirttili'd  bis  in. 

rhnirti-rw,  and  from  liiisropvllii'roll.iwi-r*nf  tlii'  l'nii>li>-t  pr<H'iir'4i 
■ilb'T  ropii-K.  Tbu  e]ii<-f  diM-trine  iaid  down  in  tin'  E^nnni  is  llii.. 
unity  -if  Oml  and  tij'-  <'xisti'n<'<-  nf  nni'  true  relipnn  willi  '-liantr"- 
nlile  ivri'riionii's.  Wlii'ii  inunkiiKi  tnrrnil  fn>rn  it  nt  ditTeri<iit 
lini».>.  it.Hl  M'lil  )iM]ibets  to  Irnd  ibem  linrk  tr.  truth:  M-ses. 
triirist  and  MoiiHimni'd  IiHiil'  the  most  dixlinffuished.  lloib  pnn- 
ishiiients  fur  tiie  sinner  unrl  n'wurd--  for  tliK  iiintiK  an'  ilejiii'ti'd 
with  great  ditfuseuuBH,  and  exeuiptiliud  chiefly  by  Ktoriiii  taktiU 
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from  the  Biblo,  th<i  Apoemilial  writinga,  and  the  Klldra-ih. 
Spmial  laWH  and  directions,  sdmonltlonH  to  moral  uiil  divint>  vir- 
tues, more  particularly  to  a  complete  &nd  unconditional  rei<i(^a- 
lioa  to  God's  will,  legends  principally  relating  to  the  patriorcliH, 
and  almost  without  exception  borrowed  from  the  Jewish  writ' 
IngH,  rorm  the  bulk  of  the  book,  which  tliroaghout  bears  the  mu.-4 
jmlpable  traces  of  Jewish  iafiuenc«.  The  outward  reverence  in 
which  the  Koran  Is  held  throughout  Mohammedanism  Is  eicerd- 
ingly  great.  It  is  never  held  helow  the  girdle,  never  touclieil 
without  previous  purification;  and  an  injanction  to  that  elTect  is 
(irimerally  found  on  the  cover.  It  Is  consutt«don  weightymatterM: 
M'utimces  from  it  are  inscribed  on  banners,  doors,  etc  Ureat 
lavishoess  is  also  displayed  upon  the  matenal  and  the  binding  of 
the  sacred  volume.  The  copies  for  the  wealthy  are  sometimes 
written  In  gold,  and  thecoversblaze  with  gold  and  predous  atones. 
Nothing,  also.  Is  more  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  a  Moslem  than  to  see 
the  book  in  the  hands  of  an  unbeliever. 

Ku-Klux  Act.— The  object  of  the  "  Ku-Klux  Act "  or  "  Forty* 
Ihll,"  was  to  enforce  more  rii;idly  the  provisions  of  the  four- 
liTUth  amendment  in  the  Southern  States.  It  was  pas.>M'd  by  tho 
Kurty-spciind  Congress,  April,  1871.    By  this  act  any  pt-rson  de- 

f riving  another  of  the  right  of  a  citizen  could  be  suod  iu  the 
eilerw  Courts,  and  it  was  a  penal  offense  to  interfere  to  prevent 
aniilher  from  exercising  the  right  to  vote  or  to  conspire  in  any 
way  totti>prive  another  of  his  civil  riglits.  The  act  also  prtiridtHl 
that  inability,  neglect  or  refusal  on  the  part  of  Stale  (loTemmenls 
to  sujipress  these  conspiracies,  or  their  n-f  usol  to  call  upon  the 
Pri'sldi-nt  for  aid  in  overthrowing  them,  should  be  regarded  as  a 
denial  by  such  States  to  Its  cllixens  of  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws;  tlint  the  existence  of  such  conspiracies  should  he  resariii'd 
as  a  n'lx'llion  against  the  Uovemineut  of  the  United  Slates,  and 
autliorliied  the  Pnisidunt,  whenever  In  his  judpment  the  puiillc 
safety  re<|iiin^  it,  to  suspend  the  privllege.t  of  the  writ  of  Kabeat 
tofimn.  and  to  call  out  the  army  and  navy  for  the  forcible  sup- 
pn-wioncif  such  cunspi rue ies.  The  w>ctinn  of  the  act  referring  to  the 
writof /m/icuji  r-rtrpiMWHs  to  remain  in  force  onlv  to  the  next  regular 
scssinn  of  <'.ingr.'ss,  and  in  May,  1S73,  a  bill  to  further  i-xn-iicl 
ilii^  M'clirin  fiiiU'iI  to  jinss  both  Houses.  The  second  section  of 
the  iii't,  iiiukiiig  it  a  iH'uni  offi'nse  to  conspire  to  deprive  anotherof 
his  civil  rights,  was  dcclnred  unconstitutional  bv  the  United  Btat«t 
Siipri'iiie  Court,  January  32,  IKtUi.  The  bifl  originally  was 
[ijuv-eil  liy  a  slrirt  party  vote  in  the  House,  no  Democrat  voting  for 
it  iiiicl  nil  llepublican  against  it.  In  the  Senate  two  BepubUcaiis 
viitiil  B>.'ainst  the  bill.     The  entire  act  is  now  virtoaJly  a  di'ad 

Ku-Klux  Klan  was  organlz^^l  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  "  rc- 
dis'iuiiL^  the  Smith,"  anil  was  first  slartotl.  it  is  believed.  In  the 
State  of  Ti-iinesseo  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1888.  From 
the  month  of  Janou;  to  Ma^  the  organizaUon  spTewl  w>  npldlj^ 
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over  tlie  Soatlioni  SUtcs  that,  (U!Pr>T>iinj;  to  Bomd  of  tlif  Usl 
Bill  I  Kir]  ties,  by  tlifl  inl(Iitli>  iil  tlie  yrut  it  numbered  at  li>asl  riUI. 
1<*W  men.  In  onltir  to  Lrin^  nbiiiit  iliis  siI'CbIIi'iI  ri.il<'iii|itiiiii.  tlif 
KUn  were  to  oppose  the  euforraaiiertof  tlieltiTiinKtrufiiidiiirr,  ilii- 
elvvatiuii  and  education  of  tbe  coliirtd  raw  in  tLi-  tViiitli.  tr)  [>rv- 
T«it  ciUowd  men  from  eieruiiiiD^  tlio  r'[(;lit  of  suffrup .  t<i  itiniii- 
tain  tlieruleof  tbe  Bourbon  irkltua  in  thutMiiilU,  nnd  to  [iri'vi'tit  tin- 
cniiffration  of  whiles  into  the  SoiitU  troiii  Ihu  North,  arid  tbi-  in- 
trnduction  of  Xortliom  induHtries.  Eutlt  lui-iiibpr  van  bmind 
miller  the  inoHt  golcuin  oath  to  BHsIxt  in  the  ai:coiuiiliHliiiii'iii  i>( 
tl.i"ie  purposwH,  and  tlie  <l«i«ls  ptrpftnitisl  by  them  at  li,'ii(,rtli  lip- 
I'SiiiL'  HO  devilish  that  an  invosti^tion  won  ordered  by  ('iiii(;r>-^s, 
and  ultlniat^ly  stringent  meosunif  were  n.'Honmi  to  to  fiti'I"T>s 
Ihf  order  and  punish  tlie1iinauieml)leii]urdrntiuid  outniKi-^  whii-ii 


Kummel,  or,  as  it  Is  also  callpd,  Doppii  Kmnmi'.  In  '■liiifly 
made  at  Kij^,  and  in  the  priiii-ifiul  li'im  in;  or  cimliHl.  i<r  lin^Mii 
and  (JtmiBuy.  It  is  mudewith  sw.-.-tL-iifd  s|iirit,  tl«v'iri-.l  wiib 
cumin  and  cnraway  BeeiU.  the  latter  u^uall^  ho  Klroii};  ns  to  cou- 
ceul  any  other  flavor.  Tliero  ittOi  lini^r  varietr  of  kuniitii'l.  bul  It 
i»  oiily  ninuiifactiired  In  kiuhII  i|iiaiititie!i  at  ^Vi'Isttenstflii,  In  En- 
thnnia.     Tluit  niadti  at  KiKu  ia  the  quality  in  ciiiiiiion  um>. 

Lace-Making. — The  application  uf  iiioehiut^ry  tn  Iwe-niiildn^r 
haaehi'Hiieni''l1aRe  that  nou  Id  oilier  wise  aliviiys  have  reiiiaJni-il 
exiH'TiKii'f.  and  has  c(iuw><]uent1y  di-privi'd  a  lurjiii  numlier  uf  th>' 
inlialiitiuits  of  totriia  In  KranVe  and  flscivlii'nj  of  a  lu'Tutivi' 
murceof  income.  Tlie  i;reat  ceiitiirM  of  ilieiuniiiirai-liirif  of  ri'iil 
lact>,  as  haiid-umde  lai-e  is  called  to  (liKtlniruiNh  It  fnnii  loinhini-- 
luade  or  imitation  lai-e,  are  Belgium.  Franre  anil  £ii|;laiiil.  In 
the  former  country  Ihfre  are  at  least  IHKI  Ince  fclinuls,  iind  ovir 
1S0.(KNI  u-onien  find  employment  in  thiH  trade.  Brussels  hn-e. 
wlilch  Ik  of  Tery  fine  tlin^iul  and  intrieata  de!ii;;n,  lina  A  wurldwiile 
reputation.  Meclilin  laci;.  a  line  and  tranKi«ri-nt  web.  Is  uinde  ut 
Mechlin,  Antwerp,  Lierre  and  TnmbrouL  Vnliiiriennrh  W 
larut'ly  madit  in  TlanderiH,  but  in  extinct  in  Its  nntive  citv.  friim 
which  It  durivi-ditq name.  The  towns  of  Vprr«,  Brugiv.  Ci.urt- 
tai,  Jli-nin.  <ihi'nt  and  Altist  prod uri'd  tlilpilacu  fn  lar^re  <|iiiit)tiii<'s 
ant)  tineijuallty.  B*' fore  the  Inl rod ucliun  of  iniirhlni-ry  ti.eiiiim' 
ber  of  laee'iuakeiB  in  France  wax  eslimale^l  In  Im  at  liimt  ^.~i<l,iNili, 
but  this  niimiier  hn»i  been  frn'atly  rediieol  witliiu  the  bi-t  fi'w 
years.  The  n-U-limted  Prant  d'.M.'neon  lare,  whlili  fa  niitde  en- 
tirely by  liand  with  a  Mniill  n.^ille,  In  Mmdl  pii^t-*,  wl.i.)i  un- 
afterward  united  by  invisible  seuiiiM.  i»  lunde  eliietly  nt  llayi'iiv. 
Another  favorite  lace,  tbe  Cbantllly.  which  usk  tonne rly  tiiml.'  hI- 
OioataltogetheratCliaDtllly,  iHiiowinaduatBuyeuiiuidCiieu.    l.ille 
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l&ce,  nhJch  l1iou(|;hHimj)lp  IndeeiRii  liiliDeBJidbesiitifTil,  UUie  pro- 
duction of  the  town  of  Lille,  'l^e  Uro  ciC  Bailleul  is  Btronf;  and 
cheap,  and  extensively  uKud  for  triiamiog'.  In  tLn  diKtrk-t  of 
AuvergTie.  of  wliich  the  town  of  Le  Puf  is  the  o-Dler,  uvitr  100,- 
000  women  are  employed  in  lace-making,  and  nearly  every  kind 
of  lace  ifl  made.  The  industry  ia  considen^  more  extensive  and 
more  ancient  in  this  diatrict  than  in  any  other  portion  of  France. 
In  England  the  conntieB  of  Buckingham,  Devon  and  Bfslford  an; 
the  centurs  of  lace-making.  The  most  widely  known  of  the  En- 
KliKh  lace  la  Honiton,  so  called  from  the  town  of  thiu  name  in 
Devonshire.  The  manufacture  of  Land-made  lari-a  was  an  Im- 
portant Industry  in  Kottingham  Home  years  ap),  but  It  baa  bepn 
Almost  entirely  dextroyed  by  the  introduction  of  machinery.  Lam 
is  mule  to  a  limited  eitent  in  Limerick,  Ireland;  also  in  Scotland. 
and  in  fact  in  nearly  every  country  in  Europe.  The  imitation 
or  macblDe-made  lace  1b  manufacturMi  In  Caen,  Franti';  in  Kott- 
ingham, England;  and  also  in  the  United  States. 

Lake  School. — Toward  the  cloee  of  tin?  lu^t  century  the  poets 
AViidsivorth,  Coleridge  and  Southey  t«ok  up  their  resideneo  in  tLe 
I^B  district  of  Cumherland  and  Westmoreland,  in  England,  tor 
the  purpose,  as  they  said,  of  seeking  the  sources  of  {KH'tii-al  in- 
eplration  in  the  simplicity  of  Nature,  rather  than  in  the  work.t 
of  their  predecessors  and  the  fashions  of  the  time.  On  this  ac- 
count thi'y  were  given  the  name  of  the  Lake  School  by  the 
"Kdinhuwh  Beview." 

Lapis  Lazuli,  or,  as  it  Is  sometimes  calltnl,  azure  stoni-.  is  a 
minenil  of  iH'autiful  ultramaricie  or  ar.ure  cidiir,  consisting  cbieUy 
of  silica  and  ahiitiina,  with  a  little  sulphuric  a<.'iil,  BoUa  and  lime. 
It  is  found  In  primitive  litnivtoue  and  granite  in  Siberia,  China, 
Thibet.  Chili,  etc.  It  is  generally  found  massive,  and  is  trantJu- 
cent  at  the  edgex,  with  uneven,  finely  granular  fracture,  but  some- 
tinies  B]>p<<nrs  crystallixed  in  rhombic  d<Ktecahrdn>ns,  its  primitlvi- 
form,  [t  was  called  by  the  Oreekg  and  Hihhbus  mjinhire,  and  wa-< 
highly  estcvmed  by  tbciu  as  an  omamenint  stune.  It  is  employed 
now  in  ornamental  and  mosaic  work,  and  the  valuable  pigioi-nt 
cjillcd  ultramarine  Is  made  from  it.  The  fini'nt  siiecimena  of  lajiis 
laxuli  are  brought  from  Itiikliara. 

Lares,  Manes  and  Penates, — TIiu  derivation  of  the  names 
Tfan-s.  Mnni-s  and  Penates,  who  were  tutelary  spiritsordeilii-s  iif 
the  ancieJit  Itomans,  is  not  quite  certain;  hut  the  first  is  generailv 
considen'd  the  plural  of  £()',  an  KtruHcan  word  signifying  "  lord'" 
or  "liero;"  the  sectvnd  is  supposed  to  mean  "the  good  or  benevo- 
lent oni-s,"  and  the  third  is  connected  with  jvfiriit,  "the  inncninisl 
liart  of  a  ht.'ise  or  sanctuary."  The  I.nri'S  wi're  divided  into  two 
cla.'«i^!t — 7^/1-11  d'loUKliri  and  Larft  p'iMiei.  Tlie  former  were  the 
sfnils  (if  virtuou;!  aiiceMtors  si't  fn-e  fnmi  the  realms  of  shades  bv 
till-  Adierontic  riles  and  exalted  to  the  rank  of  protectors  of  their 
descendants.  They  werf,  in  short,  household  gods,  and  their  wor- 
ship was  leally  a  wurahip  of  anccatiirs.    The  first  ot  the  Liirai  iii 
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point  of  bonor  wan  Ibe  Lar  famUinrU.  tlie  founilcr  of  the  house, 
tli«  fuuilf  Lur.  wbu  accniupiuiied  it  iu  all  itn  i-liiuit^H  uf  residf  nee. 
The  Laru  paUiri  bad  a  wider  niihrrv  of  iiitlucncu,  and  received 
partioular  namcH  from  the  \A>kks  over  which  the;  ruled,  llie 
iiuBKiv  of  thetie  guanlian  spiritH  vrvru  )ilaci-<l  (at  liaiit  in  Iotj^b 
hnuH>>>}  in  n  Hiiiall  Khnut-  nr  cuiniurtmcut  »illi-d  aiiieuUr,  ur  Utntrui. 
Tfaey  were  w»nhi])eil  rrurj  day.  Whenever  a  I^lIl]an  fiuiiily  »at 
dnwn  u>  luealH  a  iMirti'in  of  tho  fixxl  wim  t>n>sented  to  iheiii;  and  at 
fentive  Ratheriu^  the  Inrnnu  were  thniwn  oiicu.  and  tlie  iiiiaf^'ee 
■>f  tho  hnusehnlil  (^KJs  wnre  ail'irui<d  with  garlaiiiU.  The  Munea 
and  IVnatiii  do  iii>t  aiiitear  to  have  been  re^ardtid  hk  i«wuiiallv 
ilifTeri'nl  Iwinpt  frinn  the  Lares,  for  the  iiniiiiiS  are  fTvijiiei'tlj  uwmI 
either  interehangeahly  i>r  in  Kuch  a  eonjuni'Iiim  as  ahiKiHt  itnlilii« 
lilentit;.  Yet  suiiie  have  tliJiiij^lit  thut  a  tlUtinctlon  la  dirieernilile, 
and  have  loi>keii  iqinn  the  I^re.s  as  earthly,  the  Planes  a»  Infernal, 
and  tho  l*«ia1'-s  iw  iicavBnIy  [ir'itiftiii-t — a  niitinn  wliii-li  has  prob- 
alily  oiittinated  In  tlii  fart  that  >[an<!H  In  a  ffeiiend  name  for  the 
w>nl!t  of  the  departed:  while  BJnun);  the  I'enutcH  are  innluited  Kurb 
fcn-at  deltiea  ax  Jupiter.  Juno,  Vesta,  etc.  Ueni^e  we  may  infer 
tlut  the  MancD  were  jiiiit  the  l^n's  viewed  an  di-parted  !<|>iritH,  and 
that  tlie  Penates  eiulirared  not  only  the  l^nres,  Init  all  Ht>frltB, 
wbdtiier  daiiumui  or  di^titai,  who  esen^aed  a  ''h|>Mial  providunca" 
over  families,  citii-s.  I'tc. 

Lariest  Riven.^'i'liu  Amazon  River,  althoiiirh  It  \n  300  miles 
nhorter  than  the  Mi^<Miuri  Kiver.  and  HH)  iial.'H  !.li»ner  ili.Ln  the 
Nile,  is  eoiisidi-n-d  the  lar({i«t  river  in  the  wi.rld  from  tbn  lui'l  tliut 
it  diwhar;p-a  a  fur  K''<''at'T  ammint  of  water  than  eilhiT  of  the 
others.  Its  leni;th  in  estiuiatiHl  to  be  4,000  miles.  Us  hr-'ailtli  at 
3.000  inileH  above  ita  mouth  is  1 1-3  luilcH;  at  Santarein,  .'><HI  iniltm 
from  ita  mouth,  it  \s  10  luilcs,  and  80  mlleH  fnmi  the  ot'enu  it 
ImuuleiLH  into  an  ei^tuary  l-Wniili-s  in  width.  It  is  estiuiatvd  that 
the  Anuucim  draini^  2.000.000  sijuarc  milea  of  territory. 

Latin  Union  wa.i  formed  in  I860  and  orl^intuly  eiuhraced 
Fram-e,  Ilatv,  Belgium  ami  Switzerland,  but  n-a:«  joininl  hvtireeee 
in  \*m,  Spain  in  1871,  and  HulnM-^juently  S-rvia  aixl  Koumania. 
The  object  of  tliix  coitililnntion  was  to  rcK'ilat^i  the  amount  of 
silvtT  to  be  coined  yi-arly  in  eaeh  country,  and  to  tiH-ure  n  iinifoTm 
eoina^^e  which  would  Iw  ^1^■iv<1l  without  diseoinit  throUKhonttlie 
Vnion.  1'bu  unit  of  cohia^n:  In  the  Ijutin  tTiiion  Is  tbu  fninc-,  and 
altboiiKb  it  ia  known  inotlxT  cmiiitritu  under  dilTennit  nHincs  the 
value isulwaystheHOiue.  The i»t feet tii'ciiiial  Ky»tein  of  Frame 
is  also  unfxl.  The  conveniens  of  this  coina^  nvstetti  liiis  led  to 
itoaih'ptioa  by  alinut  148.000,l>l>0  jMiople.  In  isfl  the  Wtale-s,  by 
nintual  consent, jirurtii'ally  Kusi>eiiiled  the  coinaire  of  silver. 

Lnttei^Day  Sainti,  or  Mormons,  were  foiindeil-  by  J'^pli 
Smith,  the  wm of  a  Vermont  fanner,  who  clnimi-dlo  have  rri-r-ived 
from  tlit^  hnnfls  of  an  anj;i-l  of  the  T.onl  certiiin  plates  on  nliii'h 
wen' euj-ravi^Uod'H  revelation  to  ilie  New  Worlil.  Tliis  wa.sthe 
faiuuua  Book  of  Monuvo,  tM:Uevt)d  by  the  followers  of  Smith  to  be 
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of  eqasl  anthoritjr  with  the  Jewish  ud  ChiisHan  SerlpturM  Mtd 
to  form  an  indlBpeiiBkble  eamlement  to  them.  It  waapabltflhed 
in  IBiJO,  with  the  nunee  of  Oliver  Cowdei?,  UarUn  Hurto  and 
David  Whltmer  appended  to  a  Btatcsneiit  tlu^  an  angel  of  Uod  had 
come  down  from  He«veu  and  shown  than  the  original  plntas. 
Eiglit  other  witneosfa  testified  that  th«7  lud  b^oi  ehown  tlia 
plates  by  Smith.  These,  however,  are  the  only  peracMU  whohsTe 
been  bo  piivileged.  The  flrat  Momum  setdement  was  at  Uaa- 
cheater,  N.  Y.,  InlBSO,  but  the  following  year  Bmith  and  blafol* 
lowers  moved  to  Eirtland,  Ohio.  Their  mlnriopartes  went  full  of 
zeal,  converts  wete  made  In  great  nuinbers,  and  chniehM  weis 
established  in  Ohio,  Penn^lvania,  Indiana,  Illinria  and  HIsmmuL 
Toward  the  close  of  1838  the  whole  bodr  of  Saints,  about  15,000. 
tooh  refnge  in  lUlnoia  at  a  place  which  tlief  called  Naovoo,  or  the 
C'ltj  of  Beauty.  Here,  for  a  space  of  years,  the  Hormons  lived  in 
quietness,  gathering  to  themselves  many  new  converts;  hut  nltl 
niately  the  iloetrineof  "sealing  wives"  aroused  the  wrath  of  tha 
neighborhood,  and  Smith  and  his  brother  Hinuu  were  thrown  into 
prison  at  Carthage,  where,  on  June  27,  18S1,  thtiy  were  shut  by  a 
mobwhobmkeinto  the  jail.  Previous  to  this  event,  however,  the 
main  liody  of  the  Mormons  had  removed  to  Salt  I^ke  City,  Utah, 
and  upon  Smith's  death  Brigham  Young  was  chosen  to  sacoeed 
him.  The  piiinls  of  the  belief  of  the  Mormon  Church  have  been 
somewhat  altered  since  first  received  from  Jneeph  Suiilh,  that 
tf  aclier  having  taught,  for  instance,  the  di^ma  of  a  Trinity,  while 
iuimUtq  M'lnuonism  holds  that  there  is  aduality  of  persons  tn  thtt 
OikIIk'uiI.  the  II0I7  Uhoet  being  merely  a  spiritual  soul.  They 
also  teach  that  Uod  has  parts  resembling  the  body  of  man,  and 
not  iiiuteriaJly  difTering  from  him  in  size.  They  deny  the  doctrine 
thut  "  all  men  sinned  in  Adiuii,"  but  acceptthe  atonement  through 
Christ  fur  sins  committed  by  men.  They  hold  that  the  ordinanoea 
of  the  go»-^\  are:  (1)  Faith  In  Christ;  (2)  Repentance;  (8)  Baptim 
by  ttumersion  for  remission  of  sins;  (4)  Ikying  on  of  hands  fortha 
gift  of  the  Holy  (ihiist.  They  believe  that  a  man  is  sailed  to 
prenrh  by  "  prophecy  and  the  laying  on  of  hands,"  and  claim  to 
tiBve  the  same  organization  in  resp^  to  teachers  that  the  prfaui- 
live  church  held.  They  further  hold  a  twofold  prie^ooa,  which 
they  r'all  the  Melchisedek  and  the  Aaronic,  and  they  believe  In  k 
■-liuptism  for  the  dead;"  that  la,  that  a  living  person  may  save  ft 
(lead  friend  by  lieing  Immersed  for  him,  unless  he  Las  otonmitted 
the  iinpanionable  sin.  They  believe  that  the  ^ft  of  tMigueo, 
revelations,  visions,  etc..  Is  still  granted  to  men,  and  that  maw 
thingR  are  still  to  be  revealed  concerning  the  kingdom  of  GoiL 


upon  this  continent;  that  Christ  will  reign  peraonally  upon 
d  and  nodve  Itsj: 

original  revelation  q(  Honuoaiam,  ^t  wm  latiadiijGM  lat 


earth,  and  that  the  earth  will  be  renewed  and  nodve 

disal  glory.     The  doctrine  of  polygamy  was  not  a  n 


ot^ 
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caiu«  to  be  not  timply  tnlented,  bnt  enjoined  as  a  positive  diitj-,  a 

tbe  number  of  Liu  children.  I'liltdren  are  takuu  into  [lit;  CLurcli 
at  tli«  Rpe  of  eight  jeara;  never  !«■  fore. 

Laznlitc,  or  Azulite,  a  mineral  consiHting  cliieQj  of  pliiis- 
phucic  acid  and  alumina,  with  niHgnesiu  and  prolosidi*  of  Iron.  It 
in  found  imbedded  in  quartz,  or  in  liKtiun'ii  in  clav-nliite,  in  Strriu. 
Nctith  Carolina.  Brazil,  t)tu.  LazuHte  vaM  lnuj^  confnunded  witli 
lapis  laznli,  but  althiingh  BoniewLat  similar  in  color  it  is  vi>rj' 
different  in  ctimpoHition.    [See  Lnpiti  lAttuti.^ 

Lead-Pencils. — Tbe  manufacture  of  lca(l-p<-ndlK  from  f^rnph- 
iti'  has  become  an  important  indoiitry,  al>()ut  2."iO.(XHI  iH'uuils  Im-- 
inK  Uiied  up  per  daj  bv  tliu  people  of  the  Viiiteii  Kluli'S  uUiiii'. 
The  nit-tliod  of  making  pencils  in  as  follou's:  The  cruphiii.-  in 
taken  in  lumps  to  tlit>  stamp-millH,  and  tbiTu  pulvt^ixtHt  niitlfr 
water.  It  is  tlien  taken  to  the  factory  In  tbe  fonn  of  UiiKt,  and 
there  Hepunited  arcordiiif;  to  lincne^i)  by  tepeated  waitliini.'is.  'i'liu 
coarsHVt  and  heaviest  particles  ttcttle  to  tlie  bottom  of  tin-  isn't  tub, 
and  SCI  on  to  the  la.'it,  which  has  only  the  very  tine>t  ]>ii»-d<T. 
This  )H  so  fiiiH  and  soft  that  it  can  be  taken  up  In  the  liuuil  like 
water,  but  can  scanwiy  be  retained  In  the  bnnd  any  iiio]i>  tlinn 
water  ran.  This  powder  is  nowiiiized  wilk  cliiy — a  iw'ultur  pi]'>.'- 
clay  bruugM  from  (jenuany  bcin^  used  bylhobiwt  iNiiiinliietur- 
ers — in  projiortlons  varying  according  to  the  deirree  of  Iianhit^s 
required.  Tlie  more  clay  os»h1,  the  hanler  the  iM'iicil.  'llie 
gmpliite  and  clay  are  mixed  bigetlicr  with  water  tii  the  run- 
KiFletlcy  of  thick  cream,  and  the  mixture  Is  feil  to  tho  grindiui:- 
mills,  which  consist  of  two  flat  stones  oix'ut  twn  fict  in 
diaiiietor  placed  horixontAlly,  onlv  the  uppi-r  onu  n'vii|vin>r- 
Betwfi'n  these  tlie  inai^s  is  ground  like  fiaint,  fur  f  lie  fini'st  iH'neil.s 
as  many  as  twenty-four  limes,  thiia  st-curinj;  the  iiii»t  i>vrfe(:t 
Ktreiiju^li.  uniformity  and  frecneSB  from  grit  in  the  lead:',  .^fter 
grinding,  tho  mass  Is  inclosed  In  ntout  canvoa  hagM,  and  llie  ch-ar 
water  forced  out  by  hydraulic  pres.tnre  until  It  becoiiitri  u  thick 
dough.  It  tUi-a  goi's  to  tho  forming-pre-SB.  This  Is  simply  a  phihII, 
vertical,  iron  cvlinder.  havinga  siilid  plunger  or  fiistoii,  driven  by 
a  Kcrew  A  plate  is  innertiid  in  the  Ixitlom,  liat'itigano]H'nijig  uf 
the  eize  and  shape  of  the  lend  deKired.  and  the  griiphiie  Im  sloivly 
forced  through  the  bole,  exactly  as  water  Is  forced  from  ar-yriiigt', 
coiling  itself  round  and  round,  like  a  c<iil  of  wire,  on  n  Ixnii'd  »et 
In  neath  the  press.  The  c<iil  Is  taken  up  at  intervals,  "  riive  "  oil 
straight  by  the  hands  iu  knglha  eulllcient  for  thrca  leiul.t,  whirh 
are  siraigbtened  out,  laid  in  tirrler  on  a  biiani,  and  pres.-ii'd  Hut  by 
putting  n  cover  over  them.  Tlii'y  are  finally  hardi-nt-d  by  iitiiviiig 
them  in  a  crucible  and  baking  in  a  kiln.  The  handling  must  Iki 
done  expeditiously,  aa  the  leads  bt'gin  dri'ing  immediati'ly.  nod 
become  brittle  as  they  dry;  hut  on  first  issuing  i'niin  Ihi'  pr<'!<H 
they  are  ttn  plastic  that  knots  may  Ite  tied  liHwely  in  tliem.  The 
kws  are  now  te«dy  for  their  wooden  cases.    At  tbe  BUw-mills  the 
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titree-siitoenthB  of  an  loch  thidc.  TheM  bauds  u«  ahaped  bj 
nacbineiy  and  gnmrad.  Tli«  iMd  Is  then  plaoed  between  them, 
BJkd  the  parts  ue  glued  together. 

Leaning  Tower  of  Pin.— TUb  celebrated  and  bewtlfiil  bell- 
tower  is  sUiwted  In  tlie  dtv  of  Hb*,  Itslf,  wd  wu  boilt  during 
the  twelfth  centuir  by  the  Gamutn  architect  WlUlam  of  Inn- 
epruck.  It  la  cylindilca]  in  shape,  DO  feet  In  diameter,  ISO  feet 
high,  and  leans  about  14  feet  out  of  the  perpendlcalar,  It  Is  en- 
tirelj  of  wliite  marble,  and  consists  of  seren  stories,  divided  bj 
rows  of  columns.  The  top,  which  is  saimonnted  bj  aflatnof 
and  an  open  eallery.comiuaDdiiigaBpleDdid  view  of  the sarronnd- 
Inr  countiT-,  Is  reached  by  800  Htepo.  The  tower  was  notorlgin- 
ally  intended  to  lean,  but  the  foondation  settled  more  on  one  lide 
than  on  the  other  unUl  It  reached  the  present  Inclination,  whidi 
It  has  maintained  with  scarcely  any  perceptible  increase  tor  hun- 
dreds of  years.  The  upper  part  of  the  stnictare  was  Iniilt  In  a 
'o  counteract  in  part  the  inclination;  and  the  grand  chime 

seven  in  number,  of  which  the  la *  ~' '~'""  ""* 

000  pounds.  Is  mounted  with  reference  t 
still  further. 

Legal  Tenna,  Dictionary  of.— [See  Appendix.] 
Lemon-Graas,  a  beautiful  perennial  grass,  three  or  four  feet 
higli.     It  is  a  native  of  India,  Arabia,  etc.,   and  is   extremely 

_L.._j__.  , . ..     >._.     1 „L_  f„,g„n,3^ 

by  cattle  except  when  young.  An  agreeable  stoinachio  and  tonic- 
tea  in  made  of  the  fresli  leavea  by  Europeans  in  India.  By  distU- 
latinn  an  essential  oil  is  obtuned  which  Is  employed  extenudly  as 
a  stimulant  in  rheumatic  affections,  and  la  yellow,  with  a  Btnag 
lemon-like  smell.  This  oil  la  ased  in  perfumery,  and  is  often 
called  oil  of  verbena  by  perfumers. 

Leprosy. — The  terrible  dieease  of  leprosy  is  more  loathaome 
and  more  dreaded  than  any  other  malady  with  which  mankind  la 
afflicted.  A  little  tilnlch  ap)ie«rs,  often  on  th .'  face  of  the  victim, 
which,  gradually  Extending,  covers  the  KTeater  jiart  of  the  body. 
Bcal(!9  drop  from  the  sufferer;  li is  limlw  become  frightfully  swol- 
len; hia  voice  grows  hoarse  and  his  eyes  almost  bant  from  their 
sorhi'is.  Hia  bod;  la  numb,  but  his  appetite  la  as  gonA  as  ever, 
and  lie  sleeps  with  as  much  relish  as  ho  did  when  In  health.  Al- 
thnufrh  leproay  doea  cot  fill  the  air  with  con  ta^on,  yet  the  pceslble 
inoculation  by  pemonal  contact,  or  by  handling  objects  which  have 
been  touched  liy  lepers,  has  led  to  their  bantwment  not  only  fmn 
communities  but  from  their  homes.  The  diseBse  prevailed  In  the 
middle  ages  and  down  to  modem  Umee  In  Europe,  and  Is  now 

Erevalent  in  varioua  warm  climates.  The  western  txntfam  of  the 
dand  of  Molokal,  one  of  the  Hawaiian  gronp  of  Isuafc  ocatalns 
over  3,000  l^ers  who  are  ahnt  out  from  all luq^ttf  vm  ■iiril^ 
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„  .  ^a  of  tLis  disease,  the  i 

phyiucUns  have  led  to  tliu  cunclasiou  that  it  is  due  to  tlie  tme  ot 
semi-patrid  meat  &nd  fi»h  and  of  rancid  oils,  to  ineulBcieiit  veg- 
ctatile  food,  and  to  want  <it  cleanliuesa  and  exposure  to  cold  and 
damp.  It  lias  also  been  determined  tliat  it  is  hereditaiy,  and  that 
wnmen  are  !«ss  liable  to  it  than  men. 

Lettrea  de  Cachet,  the  name  given  to  the  famous  warrants  of 
imiirifionment  issued  by  the  kinjjs  of  France  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  use  of  Uttrei  de  cachri  became  much  more  fre<|uent 
after  the  accession  of  Ijouis  XIV  than  ever  before,  and  it  wan 
verr  common  for  pemoDB  to  be  arrested  uiion  such  narrants  aud 
confined  in  the  Bastile  or  some  other  state  prison,  TCliero  wiine  of 
them  remained  for  a  very  long  time,  and  some  for  life,  I'ithur  be- 
cause it  was  so  intended,  or,  In  other  csHes,  because  they  were 
forgiitten.  The  IrUm  de  eneliH,  or  Uttm  doiKf,  as  they  were  also 
calli'il.  were  sealed  with  the  king's  little  seal  [furlvt). 

Libationa. — The  practice  at  spilling  the  lirst  few  drops  of  wine 
from  a  bottle  on  the  floor  is  a  survival  of  the  very  ancient  cuh- 
toiu  of  pouring  out  wine  before  the  gods  as  an  act  of  homage  or 
worfhip,  a  custom  nearly  identical  with  the  drink -oiTering  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Itomans,  nearly  all 
sacrifices  to  the  gods  were  accompanied  with  libntioriR,  wino  being 
poured  over  them.  But  libations  were  also  made  indeiwndent  of 
sacrifices,  as  before  solemn  prayers,  and  on  many  oci'asious  of 

Sublic  and  priVBte  lite,  hj«  liefore  drinking  at  meals  and  the  like. 
Vith  the  Itomans  the  libation  was  a  sort  of  grace  before  meat; 
as  tiefurc  each  meal  they  made  an  offering  of  this  kind  to  the  larta 
or  household  gods  Libations  usually  consisted  of  unmixed  wine, 
but  milk  or  honey  diluted  with  water  was  also  used  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  houiieboM  libation  is  di.itinclly  heathen  in  Its  origin, 
OS  the  Hebrews  never  offered  the  drink-oQering  separate  from  the 

Liberty  Bell  waa  cast  in  Ijondnn  ia  1T62  by  order  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Assembly,  for  use  in  their  State  House.  The  bell 
reached  Philadelphia  the  following  year,  but  it  cracked  without 
any  ap[>arent  reasrm  when  it  was  rung  to  test  the  sound,  and  it 
-  - 'o  have  it  iwaflt.     This  was  done  by  Philodel  '  ' 


gress  declared  the  colonies  ]nde)iendeut  of  Great  Kritain,  the  bell 
was  rung  for  two  hours,  so  the  story  goes,  by  the  old  bellman, 
who  was  so  filled  with  eothuBiasm  and  excitement  that  ho  could 
not  stop.  It  was  taken  down  when  the  British  threatened  Pliila- 
delphia  in  1777,  and  removed  t.t  Bethlehem.  Pa.,  but  wus  returned 
to  the  State  House  in  177tj,  and  a  new  steeple  was  built  for  it.  A 
few  ye«n  afterward  it  cracked  under  a  stroke  of  the  hammer. 
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and  altliough  an  attempt  has  been  mods  to  reetora  fta  tons  hj 
Hawing  tlie  crack  wider,  it  haa  been  unsncceeeful.  During  tliB 
World's  Fair  in  New  Orleans  in  1B85,  the  bell  was  sent  thera  for 
exhibition.  It  left  PMlEidelphia  January  24th,  in  the  charge  of 
three  custodians  apDoUii«d  b^  the  Maj'or  of  the  clt;,  who  did  not 
leave  it  daj  or  niglit  nntil  it  was  returned  in  June  of  the  Bams 
;ear.  The  trai^i  carrjing  the  bell  was  preceded  over  the  entire 
rou1«  bj  a  pilot  engine.  The  following  words  are  inscribed 
around  it:  "  Bj- order  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  the  Btate  House,  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  ITSS," 
and  underneath,  "  Proclaim  liberty  thronfh  all  the  land  unto  itU 
the  inhabitants  thereof— Levlt.  xsv.  10.^'  Il8  velght  ia  about 
3,000  jHiunds, 

Liberty  Cap  waa  flTBt  used  In  the  TTntted  States  as  <Hie  of 
the  devices  on  a  flag  of  the  Philadelphia  Light  Horse  Gauds,  t, 
company  of  militia  organized  eoine  time  prior  to  the  BerolntioD. 
August  81,  17TS,  a  resolution  providing  a  seal  for  the  use  of  the 
board  was  passed  by  the  Committee  of  Safety  at  Philadelphia. 
Un  tlilH  trnaX  was  en|,^ved  a  liberty  cap  and  the  motto,  "  This  la 
my  right,  and  I  will  defend  it."  The  cap  is  of  very  ancient 
origin,  and  was  first  worn  by  the  Phrygian  cont^uerors  of  the 
ea-stcm  part  of  Asia  Minor.  They  adopted  it  to  dletinguish  them- 
selvfs  from  the  peojile  tbe^  had  conquered.  The  iSimans  took 
the  fashion  fr[>m  them,  and  it  became  customary  in  Rome  to  plac« 
a  red  cap  cailfd  the  pUois  upe)n  the  head  of  a  Hiave  when  he  waa 
given  his  freedom.  In  the  year  203,  when  Satuminus  took  the 
capilnl.  a  riid  cup  was  set  up  on  the  top  of  a.  spenr  as  a  pmmiBe  of 
liberty  to  all  slaves  who  would  join  him.  A  cap  on  a  ttpear  was 
also  carried  by  the  consjiirators  as  a  token  of  liberty  to  Itome  when 
Ciesar  was  murdered;  and  a  medal,  which  is  still  extant,  with  tile 
same  device,  was  al»o  struck.  As  an  emblem  of  liberty  the  cap 
has  1>een  adopted  by  England,  and  also  by  France.  The  liberty 
cap  WAS  blue,  with  a  white  border;  the  French  cap  was  red;  and 
the  ."Vmerican  Is  blue,  with  a  border  of  gilt  stars  on  white. 

Libraries,  Foreig^n. — First  among  the  libraries  of  Great 
Britain,  and  second  to  few,  if  any,  on  the  continent,  is  that  of  the 
British  Museum.  It  contains  aliout  1,300,000  printed  volumes, 
besides  rare  ana  extensive  collections  of  manuscripts,  maps, 
prints  and  drawings.  Next  in  rank  is  the  Bodleyan  or  Bodleian 
l,fl.riirv  at  Oxford,  which  contains  300,000  vohimfls  in  addition 
to  i>l).0<)0  to  30.000  in  manuscript.  The  third  and  fourth  places 
are  nccuiiii'd  by  the  Public  or  University  Library  of  Cambridge, 
anil  the  Library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  at  Edinburgh,  which 
are  m-arlv  on  a  par  as  regards  extent  and  value,  containing  not  lera 
than  2eri,000  volumeseach.  The  Library  of  Trinity  CoUege,  Dub- 
lin, with  about  192,000  volumes,  is  the  largent  and  most  valuable 
In  Ireland.  These  live  libraries  have  long  been,  and  still  are,  en- 
titled by  statute  to  a  free  copy  of  every  book  published  in  the 
empire.    The  great  National  library  of  Vraace— Xa  BiblMhtgut 
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du  Rei,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  La  BMiothtmie  NiUionalc,  as  it  in 
Called  at  pRsent — ia  one  of  the  IsrgeBt  uidmoet  valuable  cnllfU- 
tiom  of  books  Hud  manascripts  in  tliu  world.  TLo  niiinlHT  nt 
printed  yoInmcB  contaiued  in  it  Ih  estimated  at  Dearly-  3.5OU,OU0, 
and  of  manuscripts  at  about  150.000.  Among  librariiii  of  tlm 
M«ond  clauH  in  Paris,  the  Amenal  Library  with  300,000  vuluim^H, 
tlie  IJbrarj  of  bte.  Uenevieve  with  200,000,  and  the  Meiuriuii 
I.il>rar7  with  160,000.  are  tlic  chief.  In  Italy  the  Library  of  tlie 
Vatican  at  Home  hWnds  pre-eminent.  The  number  'if  priiittii 
viiluineii  is  only  about  200,000.  but  the  manusiTiiit  ci'llcH'tioii  is 
the  tinrot  in  the  world.  The  Casanata  Library,  alxo  at  Kciuie.  ih 
said  to  couiaiu  130.000  volumes;  the  Ambrueian  Libmry  at  Itliliui, 
140.000  volumes;  the  Magliabechi  Librar>-  at  Floruui^e.  200,000 
volumes;  tlie  Uovnl  Library  at  Maplm,  200.000  volumi'x;  the 
Library  of  8t,  Mark's  at  Venice.  130.000  volumesandlO.OIMJmunu. 
scripts  The  ]>aurfntiaii  Library  at  Florence  cunstHtH  almcwt  tin- 
tin-ly  of  manUHcripta.  Tlie  principal  librarieii  of  t^jiain  are  tlio 
Bllilioteca  Nntioiial  at  Madrid,  iiouiberinB  nearly  ■JW.OIXI  voluin.v, 
and  the  Library  of  the  Encorlal,  which  ontains  Duuieniu.i  iiiiiuu. 
script  volumpM.  tri-aMiircs  of  Arabic  literature.  The  Iiii|ii'rial 
Libran-  at  Vienna  ia  a  ni>bla  collection  of  not  fewer  tlian  4tNl.UO0 
volumes,  of  which  15,000  are  of  the  class  call(-d  iiiciiii(U"ilii.  or 
bonkx  printed  before  the  year  liJOO.  The  Itoval  Ijibrarv  at  M  iinieh 
crxitains  t»OO,0O0  volumm,  inrluding  13.UO0  iiifvti.ih"lii,  and 
22,000  manuscripta.  The  Boyal  Library  at  Drexdeu  Is  aeollii' 
tion  of  500,DIK>  volumes,  amtiii^  which  are  includttd  »iiii(>  of  tliii 
scarreat  specliQeus  of  early  printing,  among  others  th>-  Alaiuz 
Pitaller  of  14.'iT.  the  limt  book  printed  with  a  date.  The  linval 
Library  of  Hijrlin  contains  alHiut  700,000  volumes  of  prini.'d 
bookn,  and  Ili.OOO  volumes  of  iiianuKcripls.  Of  the  other  lilimrii'a 
in  (leniiany,  that  of  the  L'niversity  of  Oottin^en  contains  iipwiiril 
of  5O0.O00  volumes,  the  Ducal  Libran-  of  Wolfcnliulli'l  about 
270.000  volnmes,  and 'the  rniverwty  Ijbrory  at  Blrasliur^-  ov.-r 
513,000  books  ajid  manuscripts.  In  Ilollanil,  the  principal  libniry 
is  the  Koval  LAbrary  at  the  Ha,gue,  containing  alHuit  2'h).IiiK) 
printed  volumes.  Ilia  Boyal  Liiirary  at  I'openliaLn'n  cDiiluiiis 
nearly  r>!>0,000  volnmee.  The  larfrest  library  in  Su'tiVn  Is  Iliui  of 
the  I'niverslty  of  Upsala,  coiisistinf,'  of  nearly  200,0011  voliiuii's. 
One  of  its  chief  treaaurca  Is  the  famous  manuscript  of  ilii'  lioihic 
Unepelsof  Ufilas,  commonly  known  as  the  t'lidr-r  ArgiintiHi.  Tim 
number  of  volamea  in  the  Imperial  Library  of  St.  ri-ierslmri;, 
HusHia,  it<  estimated  to  be  at  least  900,000,  in  addition  to  it.~>,000 

J  the   Kevnlu- 
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one  ia  Proridetice,  B.  I. — the  Athensnin,  eetablished  in  1753; 
and  one  in  New   York — -the   Bocietj  Ubrarr,  founded  in  "ilTA. 

Tliere  are  now,  accoidinj;  to  recentlj  compiled  atatistica,  5,S3H 
public  librajiea  in  tbe  United  States,  eacb  coctaining-  300  volumes 
and  upward,  Tbcee  include  all  tlie  libraries  of  ooUegea  and  acad- 
emies. Three  hundred  and  eighty-aii  libraries  on  this  list  have 
10.000  Tolumea  each  and  upward,  208  being  librarieB  that  are  free 
to  tbe  pDblio  under  certain  restrictions,  andllS  charge  a  subscrip- 
tion.fi«  for  their  privileges.  Of  the  lO.OOO-volome  libraries  ]20 
are  libraries  of  schools  and  colieRes,  and  266  are  librarieH  l>elonc- 
iag  111  Stales,  cities  or  societies.  There  are  eleven  librarieH  in  the 
Uniti^d  States  having  over  100,000  volumes  each,  among  which  are 
the  Library  of  Harvard  CoUege,  260,000  volumes  and  over;  the 
Astor  Library,  New  York,  200,000  volumes;  the  Ubraij  of  Con- 

Kvt,  400.000  volumes  and  130.000  pamphlets;  the  Library  of  the 
ton  Atheneeum,  128,000  volumes;  the  Boston  Public  Li1>rarv, 
260.000  volumes,  and  the  New  York  Mercantile  Library,  200,000 

Lick  Observatory  was  founded  In  January,  1877,  in  pursuance 
of  a  detHl  of  trust  made  by  Mr.  James  Lick  of  Ban  Francison,  Cal.. 
Scptcnilier  21,  lyT.'i,  This  deed  authorized  the  expenditure  of 
^700.000  in  the  building  of  an  oliservatory  and  equipping  it  with 
a  tt'lt'MCope  "superior  to  and  more  j«werful  than  auv  yet  made." 
The  obKerratJiry  was  to  liecome  the  property  of  the  \'nivpT»ity  of 
Califiimia,  and  any  surplus  that  might  remain  after  itn  compleiiou 
wa.s  to  go  toward  its  endowment.  The  laud  uixm  which  the  oli- 
servatory is  built — Mount  llauilltou — was  grant«d  by  the  Vnlliit 
Slali'H,  and  an  uxeelli'nt  road  from  the  valley  to  tbe  top  of  the 
niountaiu  xtan  built  by  t!antu  Clara  County,  in  which  it  is  situateil. 
at  a  tost  of  #78,000.  The  olwervalory  was  first  used,  though  slill 
incomplete,  in  noting  the  transit  of  Mercury,  Noveml>er  7,  1881. 
'I'ho  ti'leHcopes  were  made  by  Alvin  Clark  &  feons,  Cambridge  jiiirt, 
Mass.  1'he  enialler  of  tliese,  of  twclve-ini'b  am'rture,  was  placed 
in  iHisition  In  1881.  The  larger  one,  of  thirty-sis  inches,  wax  cnm- 
))leltHl  in  1H86.  The  lenses  of  this  telescope  are  the  larffcst  anil 
mciMt  jit-rfeot  ever  made. 

Life  Insartuice,  OriEin  of. — The  rise  of  life  Insurance  may  lie 
truei.-<l  to  M'verul  sources.  The  doctrine  of  probabilities  d('vt:1i>]Hil 
by  I'ascal  and  liuyghens  as  to  gaiiii-a  of  chance  was  applied  to  lile 
contingencies  by  the  e'^''^''  I>uttL  statesiuan  Jan  DeWiit  in  Hi71. 
but  it  was  nut  till  some  time  after  that  it  was  applied  to  life  insur- 
ance. In  IfiOO  there  was  a  hint  at  modem  life  insurance  in  a  Ijhi- 
don  organization,  and  this  was  followed  by  another  asxocialion  two 
yeans  after.  The  operators  of  these  two  seem  to  have  jinssiil 
away  without  giving  to  their  successors  any  clear  account  of  tln-ir 
plan  of  ojieratlons.  lu  170tt  the  Aiiiicalile  SiK-ietv  for  a  PertH'tnnI 
Assurance  Olfico  was  founded  in  Loudon,  ami  tliis  is  considered 
thu  first  actual  life  insurance  company  established.  Its  plan  was 
mutual — that  b,  each  mtimlttir,  without  reference  to  age,  paid  a 
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fixed  admission  fee  and  a  fisM  annunl  payment  per  sliare  rm  fmm 

one  vo  thret!  uharcH;  at  tbe  cud  uf  the  jcar  a  |H)itiiin  of  Uiv  f uiiil 

IS  divided  amcuiff  the  heirs  of  ducea.-ied  nienibiTs 
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of  the  ytanks,  itiarrit-d  the  Princess  Clotilde  of  Burf;uudy  lu  A.  I>. 
493.  The  yoiiiij;  (Juocn,  who  was  a  (liriHtian,  <>BTiier.t1v  di'^lri'd 
tlie  converHiiin  of  lii-r  husband,  who,  like  theimist  of  tlie't'ruiikJMh 
nation,  won  a  lieuthcn.  Her  ari^umentn,  however,  had  but  tiiiln 
cflect  upi>n  hiu.  In  496  the  FrtinkKaiidtheAlleiuaiini  <(j<tiiiiiii>) 
went  at  war.  and  at  tlie  baltin  at  'I'olhiac^,  ni^ar  roliit'iic,  VVnis  was 
BO  bard  pressed  \>j  hi»  eneiriies  tli*t  in  liiwpfrntiini  hi-  i-;illi!ii  u]inii 
the  UikI  of  the  CliriKtiana  for  helji.  vowiuK  tliut  kIkiuIiI  lie  <>l>tiiiii 
victory  he  vrould  hiiniself  Ix^inue  a  Clirihtioii.  Tlii'  Alteiuunrii 
were  routed,  and  on  ChriKtriiRH-day  of  the  same  year  <'Iov)k  and 
itcviTal  thousand  of  hi»  soIdit-rH  wcrti  liaptized.  ITie  iinitmiinii-in 
of  tbe  Ktorv.  nhii-li  in  legendary,  iH  that  on  the  eve  of  )i1r  llIl[•ti^l1l 
an  anp.'l  fn>m  heaven  prer<ent(-d  Kiuf;  ClovU  with  a  lilue  iNtniier 
ei[]lir<iidered  n-Itu  golden  Hi^ur-de-llH,  whlrh  he  wnn  to  tidojit  us 
the  liBiiner  of  Franc(>.  However  this  may  havu  been,  llie  t'ui-t  ip- 
oiains  tbiit  from  the  time  of  Cluviit  to  tbe  Preneh  Itvvoluti'in  the 
kings  of  Frunce  btire  as  their  anus,  first  an  indetiiilte  number,  iiiul 
lattt-rly  three  f^olden  lilic^i  on  an  a/iire  fii'ld. 

Lilith, — According  to  tlie  Talmud,  Adatu  had  nivifo  Iiffon;  F.ve 
by  whom  lie  became  the  fntlipr  of  dwiiiins.  Siio  iffu-j'd  t"  sub- 
nilt  to  the  authority  of  ht-r  hn!<band,  and  b'ft  I'unidUe  for  a  rei:i»n 
of  llie  air,  whu'h  uLe  Mill  haunts  as  ft  biicctiT,  and  lies  in  wiilt  IVir 
and  kill)*  cliildren.  It  Is  said  that  our  word  lullaby  iKHroiTiip- 
tion  of  tlio  words  "I.illa,  abl,"  or  "IV^^no  Lilitli."  l.ilis.  <ir 
Lililli,  alsohefameah'f^JidHry  witfh  of  tbo  niiddlt!  nstv.  Tbi- 
Hoperiititiun  that  a  child  must  wear  nn  auiuli^  In  bi^  r^iife  from 
Lilitli's  evil  intentions  Mill  esistsaiimng  tlieignornnt  .Ti«s. 

Liquor,  Consumption  oC— 'Hic  annual  <im><umpt1ou  of  n^'o- 
holic  diink  by  all  nattonsUax  foilnms:  Austria,  wine,  ftlii.OCMI.- 
rXN) gallons;  W'l-r,  24.'>.(IO(I.IH)0  Rallonsi  ppiiitn.  ^OtHMHM)  pill.,ii.. 
Bel»riiiin.  wine. 4.000,UU<Pgallons;  beer,  1T<l.0U0.INHtgHlloti^:s]<iriis. 
I0,UO(f,(inO  gallons,  lintish  (.'olonieH,  wine,  lUH.lHNI.UUn  nM-u^; 
beer,  m.OOU.lNH)  gallons;  Biiirits.  2<),00().0(KI  gallons.  ItenniK-k. 
wine,  1,000,OUO  gallons;  he.-r,  S.">.tMXl.tK)(t  gnli.ins;  B|HriIs.  H.OIill.. 
OOOgallons.  Fmlnc-c,  wine, 7lji),0UO,00(l gallons;  beiT.  1!N MM mi.cn ») 
^tlons;  apirits.  IM.IMHl.iNH)  gallons,     (leniianv,  wine,  1:>I),(K)IJ.i>ih) 

Kllon.s;bet;r,»HO.(HHI.'MMIgnllons;  Hpirits,(H).IM)O.I)Ullgulloiis.  lb  I- 
id.wlne,  8.000.0IK)  pulb.n.-;  beer,  8r..»(Xl,()(KI  gallons;  niiirits.  I-J.- 
OOU.OUO  galh>u£.  Ital'v,  wine,  4S(i.U0U,(AMJ  gallons;  beer,  -Jd.lKKI.iHMi 
gallona;   spirita,  1U,uCh),IW0  gallonti.     Portugal,  wine,  GU,()UU,0<}> 
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goUoDB;  beer,  1,000,000  ^long;  si^te.  1,000,000  nUoss.  BnS- 
bIb.  wine,  80,000.000  galioaii;  beer,  63,000,000  gdlons;  spirits, 
145.000,000  KollooB-  Bi^,  win«,  220.000,000  g>llDDa;  bmr, 
3.000,000  gallons:  eptrlta,  S,000,000  gallons.  H»eden  and  Nor- 
wav,  wine,  3.000,000  gftllons;  beer,  85,000.001)  nUons;  splrita. 
27,000.000  ailaas.  United  Kin^om.  wine.  r>.(i00,000  gdlons; 
beer,  1.007,000,000  galloDS.  England,  spiHte.  31, 100,000  gallmu. 
Ireland,  spirits,  G.GIO.OOO  gaMmn.  Scotland,  ^jirlts,  8,800,000 
gallon.-^.     Tiilifd  Sua.-,  -n-iii.',  .'in.fjnn.Don  yi,nou.-f;  boar,  440,000,- 

"Little  Bird  Told  Ue  So,  A."~-ThiaooininoD  popular exinw- 
sion  is  nnt  a  literal  quotation,  but  Is  borrowed  front  the  80th 
verse  of  tbe  10th  cbapMr  of  Eccleetastes:  "Cnrsenot  the  king, 
DO  Dot  in  thy  tboasht;  and  curse  not  the  rich  In  thy  bedeham- 
ber;  for  a  bird  of  the  tXt  shall  CUTJ  thy  ydde,  wad  that  whtdi 
hath  wings  shall  tell  the  matter." 

Liverpool  Docks.— The  docks,  at  LiTerpool,  England,  extend 
on  the  city  aide  of  the  river  Mersey  6 1-4  miles,  and  nave  a  water 
area  of  !t33  1-2  acres,  anda  lineal  quayage  of  23  miles.  The  great 
landing-stage  at  Liverpool  m  the  finest  structure  of  the  kind  in  the 
world.  It  WHS  originally  built  In  1857.  end  was  greatly  enlarged 
in  m74,  but  shortly  after  its  completion.  July  !8, 1874,  it  aeddeat- 
ally  caught  fire  and  was  entirely  consomed.  It  was  agdn  built  In 
the  most  substantial  manner.  Ita  length  in  2,008  feet,  and  its 
breodlh  is  tJO  feel.  It  is  supported  on  floating  pdlitoons,  which 
rise  and  fall  with  the  tide,  and  is  connected  with  the  quay  fayseTen 
bribes,  beiude  a.  tloatiiig  bridge  G50  feet  In  length  for  heary 
trafflc.  The  great  system  of  docks  at  Liverpool  was  oommenoed 
by  the  corporation  In  1708,  and  werefora  century  under  the  contn4 
of  tlie  City  Council,  but  since  1850  their  management  haa  been  tn 
the  hands  of  a  board.  The  amount  of  capital  invested  In  these 
docks  is  £10.000,000,  of  which  £7,000,000  is  in  Liverpool  proper, 
and  tlie  revenue  derived  from  them  is  over  £1,360,000  ammolly. 
They  are  constructed  as  water-tight  inclosuree,  with  floDd-gatea, 
which  are  opened  during  the  Sowing  and  closed  dnilng  the  ebb- 
ing of  (he  tide,  so  tbat  vessels  within  can  be  kept  afloat  and  at  the 
saitie  Ifvel  while  buing  loaded  and  tinloaded. 

Llano  Estacado,  or  the  Staked  Plain  of  Texas,  foims  part  of 
tlie  u'i-s(4^rn  plateau  of  that  State,  and  Is  so  called  from  the  great 
nuiulx'r  of  bare  yucca-stems,  resembling  stakes.  Been  tliar&    The 

Klaln  extends  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Colorado,  Biaaoa  and 
ed  Itivi'rs  on  the  east  to  the  Red  Fecos  in  New  Mexico  on  the 
west,  and  from  the  valley  of  the  Canadian  on  the  north  to  the 


the  yurra  being  the  only  plant  tbat  grows  there. 

Locker,  Davy  Tones'. — This  eipression  alludes  to  death,  ae- 
cording  to  sailors  vernacular.  Jones  is  probably  a  ooRupllMi  of 
Jonah,  and  Davy  1b  atld  to  eome  fnun  the  West  IndiM  Mgn^ 
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word  duffv,  mmuilnp  duvil  or  pvil  Biiirit.  A  liwkpr  is  nny  rc- 
c«)itaelH  where  >  nallur  Ituuiw  bin  [irivuTc  Ktiircs.  t^ilon  nitribub' 
Buy  evil  wLiirh  ovt^rlnki-M  tbe  Hhip  iir  cri-w  in  an  evil  spirit,  oiul 
DufTy  Jiinuh  Ih  ctiiiKiilcrud  tLf  tvil  spirit  of  tlu!  si-a. 

LocomotiveB,  Weight  and  Cost.— Tlie  avt-rage  weight  nf  tlie 
locomolivK  cugiiicH  ikiw  on  tbe  atandanl-giiuKe  rocula  Ih  ixava 
twenty-Rvd  to  lliirty-Rve  tons.  As  louimotivcH  are  ni>w  built, 
anjthiDg  above  tlilrty-Qre  tiiua  would  Ix;  couxUlered  liravy.  al- 
though thf^rc  have  Ixvn  biomiitivcs  built  wpishitig  scveutj-  tuns. 
TLi^  UMt  of  a  lofomiilivi!  for  the  tftHiidutd-fraugc  roadn  is  alimit 
#10,300.  It  in  uMialiy  c<>mimt<-d  hy  ruilAw)  men  tlial  in  wt-igbt 
Hnd  txttl  the  lucmnotlveM  on  tUu  nnrrow-gaufrn  nwibt  ure  fniui  one- 
third  to  oiLoliatf  li'sa  than  thiiHe  of  tlie  staiidanl -gauge  lltic^ 

Locusts  ■■  Food. — la  »-ri.tin  ]iurtl(in»  nf  tbo  glubi!  Minic 
Rpocies  of  tliiH  InsM't  exe  Ciiti'n.  unit  an-  naifidenil  a  di-11i-u(.'v. 
The  Aralis  in  tho  kiniriluui  of  .MunuLO  UiU  th>-in.  'Hie  lii'ilouiiw 
iDOSt  tliMU  a  littli',  then  dry  thiin  in  lh<-  suii.  nnil  t)u-ii  i>ai'k  tliem 
into  large  vaiks  \rilli  sull.  ChIkt  iiihaliitiuits  of  thu  I'jiMi'rn 
coantrii-s,  wlicu  brcnd  if  Kciirii',  jnilvcrJxi^  th>-iii  and  iniiki-  liri'iiil 
of  tlieiu.  This  ii  the.  fiimi  n'fi-nvd  to  in  the  iScrijUurtM  as  Imviiig 
bmn  <-«ti'n  b,r  J<ihn  Ilii'  l)ui>tUI. 

LoUuda,  or LoUbaf ds, uiijuirpd  thi'ir  ramu  from  thMr  i>rnrti<'c 
of  singing  dirKes  at  luueruls — the  biw-tiennan  wmil  l-i'lr  •.  nr 
loll«n,  Dignifying  to  tiing  Hoflly  nrflowly.  Tlit!  I-oIlarilN  \\\\v  u 
semf-ni'iuahtio  liorletr  fonned  in  .\iitn'('r|>abriiit  tlit-  yi-iii-  V-'n'.  ilx' 
nmnWn  of  which  devoted  thi'iii»dvi'<i  to  the  I'lm-  of  tlii'  i-ir  k  iiii>l 
ihcdead.  The?  wtn>  alN»<->il!''il.  fn>in  tli*-ir  frugal  1ifciiii<i  tii<' 
)Nivi>rty  of  Ilielr  niipttraniv.  Miitinituii;  «Ipji,  fnnu  thi-ir  inirn<ri 
Mint.  Itrfthrrn ofHt.  AliHvi,;  niid on  a<.i-oiiut  of  tlii'ir  duillitiir  in 
oelb<,  I-'ralnm  Crfittie.  in  tlic  fTi-i|iii-nt  ]H>rlteiu-i-s  of  Ihiil  Ki-riml 
tli«  Iiollardx  vetv  useful  and  evet^where  wciuonii-.  ami  tin- iinliT 
niread  tbnragb  ibe  KutburlunilH  ami  tiermany.  Owiutf  t>i  lb>'  fix't 
that  they  were  iwrsecu'cd  nud  rfiinwvbi-il  witli  lnTi\-y  bv  tin' 
viergj  and  htifging-friatx,  thi'ir  uutiie  wus  uri('rw:ii'<l  viiy  n  m- 
nioiily  given  III  dimirent  classi'fi  of  nliglc.ni>ts;  ami  in  Eii^Niinl  it 
hcrame  a  designation  of  the  fidlonerH  of  WMrlilT','. 

LandDn  Manameitt  was  built  in  irr.l-TJ  hj  Sir  (']my|..|>1><-i' 
Wna  to  conimemonite  the  (.fniit  l^indim  tiiuof  ltlC<I.  It  is  ]>1n>'<'it 
alHiiil  SIlO  fix^t  rrnm  the  tipot  wlii're  llu^  Hru  lirHl  Ufnin  In  rioldhii; 
laaiK.  'ilie  pt-Uestol  of  tbe  iiiKiiuniwit  in  4V  fK-t  hiv'h.  iii:>i  tb.- 
ubole  KtrutiiiTo  202  ft«t.  Until  the  hiilhllnK  of  the  \Vu^bi!i^:..ii 
.Miinumeut,  tli(*  L-mdouMoniiuicut  wuis  uottril  hsIh'lu;;  ibc  IkIiI.'.t 
IwilaU-d  column  In  the  world.  It  was  ercctitl  ut  an  (-^tii^Diii'l  '<>-i 
i>riU,.'tOO.    Tbeiituircamkadiug  to  the  top  of  tin'  ininnii  b:is 

M'ii'teiis.     Tlicm  went  originally  fnurhii'CrixitlonK  on  lb" m- 

uient— three  in  Ijiliii,  nml  the  fKlinHing  in  Kngti-U:  "  Tlils  i  iibir 
WBJ  tn;t  up  in  i»rpetiinl  ii-iLii'iiibmiirn  of  tliut  nii-st  liiviullnl  l-n ru- 
ing of  this  Frotetinnt  city  li<-t;iiu  utji]  currii'd  on  by  yi--  InnrUry 
and  inaliue  of  ye  Popiiib  faction,  in  yu  bf^giuniug  of  &'j>tcnilH'r,  iii 
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of  otir  Lord,  160S,  In  order  to  ts  earrjiagaa  thcdr  horrid 
exUnuting  je  ProtesUnt reUgMn •nd  oloKnglWi  ]iber^, 
and  ;e  introdacing  poperj  ftod  BlsTsiy."    This  charge  was  wtudlj 


onfouiided,  and  ia  IttSl  thne  UusB  wen  finaUj  oUhcnted  1^ 
coder  of  tlie  Common  ConncU  of  London. 

LoDgerity  of  TnLdeameo.— Tho  avvnge  ages  to  which  men 
of  different  occapatiotia  live  are  altowa  bj  atatioUea  to  be  as  fol- 
lows: AgBt«  ptdishers,  46-48  years;  blacikunltlis,  5S.1  yean;  braw 
founders,  60.4  years;  brass  wortceis,  SS,2  yean;  brewers,  E~  ~ 


S7.S-69  years;  workers  In  coal,  SO.l  years;  ccnfecticmers,  57.1 

Sears;  coppersmiths,  48,6  yean;  cotton  operaUvM,  47-00  years; 
yers,  6S.7  years;  engrsTers,  64.6  years;  fertiliser  maken,  61 
years;  gasmen,  62-SS  yean;  gUden,  Si.%  yean;  glBBa-Cutlers,  48.8 
years;  elass-wakers,  ST.S  years;  goldsmiths,  44  yean;  hatters,  61.9 
yean;  laboien  in  bleachlng-works,  62-5S  yean;'  eoppar  forgen. 
ttO-6  years;  day  laborers,  63.4  years;  lead-miners,  41  years;  labor- 
en  in  distillenee,  6S. 5  yean;  lockranithB.  49.1  yean;  machinists 
and  stoken  on  nllroads,  85  years;  machinists  and  stoken  on 
steamshijH,  57  years;  masons,  56.6  vean;  millen,  45.1  yean; 
workers  In  oil,  64  years;  painten,  67  years;  paper-maken,  87.6 
years;  pollers.  58.1  years;  printers,  64.3  vean;  railroad  employees, 
w.Tycan;  saddten.  53.5  years;  salt  Imilen,  67  years;  scarengen, 
68-00  yi-ars;  stone -cutU-rH,  86.3  years;  tanners.  61.3  vean;  worken 
In  tobauco,   5H.3  yean;  vamishen,  40  jean;  watcbmaken,  60.9 

Lord  Djodreary  is  the  name  of  the  character  which  was  as- 
Bnnied  by  Sutbem.  tbe  celebrated  English  actor,  in  tbo  play  called 
"Our  AimTicuH  Cousin." 

Lotns-Eaters. — According  to  Homer,  the  LotnH-Eal«n  were  a 
people  who  lived  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  visited  by 
Ulysses  in  his  wanderings,  and  who  endeavored  to  detain  bis  com- 

nions  by  giving  them  the  lotus  to  eat.  Whoever  ate  of  this 
t  vrisbtd  never  to  depart.  The  Arabs  call  the  fmlt  of  the 
lotus  the  "  fruit  of  destiny,"  which  they  believe  is  to  be  eaten  in 
Paradise.  The  lotus  is  a  shmb  of  two  or  three  feet  high,  and  its 
fruit,  which  is  produced  in  great  sbandance,  is  a  drupe  of  the 
Hi7.e  of  a  wild  plum,  which  has  a  pleasant  sweet  taste.  The  name 
lotus  bns  bIw  lieen  giren  to  several  beaulifiil  species  of  water- 
lily,  especiallv  to  tliu  blue  water-lily  and  the  Egyptian  water-lily. 
In  the  niytlioiogy  of  the  Hindoos  and  tiie  Chinese  the  lotus,  as  « 
flower,  plays  a  distinguisbed  part.  Tbe  Hindoo  deities  of  the 
different  sects  are  often  represented  sealed  on  a  throne  of  Its 
shn]ip.  or  on  the  expanded  flower.  The  coior  in  Bontbern  India 
is  white  or  red.  tbo  lB.«t  color  faliled  lo  bo  derived  from  the  blood 
of  Kivn  when  Kauiadeva,  or  Cupid,  wounded  him  with  the  lore- 
arrow.  It  srmlwlized  tbe  world;  the  m^ru,  or  reddmce  of  Uie 
gods;  and  female  beaaty.    Among  the  Chinese  the  lotas  bad  a 
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similar  repntation  and  [xietic  meaninfr.  bvtnf:  cFpttciallj-  niniu-cit^ 
with  BuJdha.  and  ovmUillxiiif;  ftiuale  bi-aiiTy.  tbf  xmult  fe«t  uf 
their  woiiien  bfin(;i;alli-<l  kiiilfcii.  or  "  f:i>lik-n  lilies." 

Louisiana  Returning;  Board. — 1i  has  liwn  cUiinL-d  with  ap- 
purrnl  Iriilli  that  the  ^lale  ('iiui>titiitii>n  (if  I.(iuisiiinH  In  mi  way 
wnrraiiti-d  the  ciIi^nMiTe  jHiHeni  finiiilMl  In  the  Iteturiiiiii;  Biiani 
whicli  iiiailK  itself  nutnrliiUH  in  1870;  hut  tlie  liihloriun  J<>huniD 
catln  atti-iitiiin  to  tlie  fnct  tliul  the  Inlted  StaleH  iVne'tiliiiiiin 
ilirM-tH  the  B)ipoiiitinciit  of  the  <.'lrrtiiiv  at  a  8talp  "  in  huvIi  man- 
ner kH  the  I^ffislnture  thereof  mny  direet."  An  far  bh  the  elioiei- 
cif  PrexiilenliHl  eleetura  went,  tberefiirc,  tbe  liniitalifiiiH  of  tlie 
Stnie  ('■intt'itiitidn  ha<l  no  restraining  fomi  whatever  over  jHiVfrx 


wins,  elected  by  tlie  EA>nBte  from  all  politii-al  pnrtieii."  wttli  piiwer 
"til  make  the  retDrUH  of  nil  eiectiiius."  A  majority  of  the  iiiuird 
wax  to  he  a  qiiuruiu.  anil  any  vaeaiiry  van  to  \iv.  lilled  liy  llii-  resi- 
ilm'  of  the  Biiard.  In  easi'H  of  violence  or  hrilM-ry  in  nliy  district 
the  lueul  eleition  otHeers  were  to  <trtity  tlir  factii  to  the  Ki-tiiriiinj; 
Bnanl.  tlieHe  cenifleateH  to  lie  sent  within  tweuty-fnur  Imurs  afti-r 
tltP  eh-etiiiD.  Within  tenilayH  after  llie  elei^ioii  the  It<-t  iinniinfc 
Bnanl  Venn  to  meet  In  New  UrleaiiH  nikI  canvBxH  aiid  cniutrilt-  the 
retumii  having  no  eertiticatex  attarhnl;  then  it  was  to  iiivestimte 
the  certiUeateH  ami  take  evideiKV  thereon.  K'inf;  eiiiiiowcntl  ti) 
wnd  for  perxonB  and  paperx;  and  ftiially.  if  couvinit.il  tlint  the 
chareeH  of  bribery  from  anr  pliure  wi-re  i^uxtained.  wiis  to  throw 
out  the  returns  fmm  that  jiiace.  Tliere  lieinK  wome  aii|'relienhi(in 
that  llie  Bonnl  wiinld  not  conduct  itx  o|ierutionH  allo^etlier  "on 
tlie  Miuare,"  or  that  ]ierba]ia  it  might  lie  interfere"!  wilb.  two 
di'|itilHtionM  were  mit  down  to  New  Orteauh — one  by  llie  Nntinnal 
Detiiocmtic  f'nnimiiten  and  one  by  I'reiudent  iirant.  Tlic  Iteiiim- 
infi  iliianl  invited  five  Kcntluuieu  from  each  <lei>utati(>n  to  l>e  )>ri'H- 
ent  at  it*  m<iainpR,  but  reM-n'cd  tlm  liglit  to  exeliide  by  its  rules 
other  ii)imtaton(.  and  loKO  into  secret  wm<1(iu  for  the  KiiiHideralioii 
of  "  inotionM.  ur^mienlK  anil  pr(i{iiiritions.''  A  unuilierof  iirote^ts 
weri>  eiiterul  afi^nnt  tbe  "secret  seM^iu"  plan,  atraiiiht  tliecon- 
liniii'd  ^efll^al»f  tbe  Hoard  tu  ttll  up  tbeir  nniulier  liv  the  u)>tH>iut- 
uieiit  of  n  IJeHiorral  (it  wan  coniPiwMl  entin-ly  of  llcpiihtiiiins).  ua 
prriviiieil  liy  the  law  under  which  It  was  orjriiiiiKi'd,  unit  «Im> 
Bt.'uinsi  other  irn'irnliir  nietbodK.  eKiHiially  afnilnrl  eiiuntinfr  lial- 
lotK  for  all  ilie  electors  when  such  ImllotH  only  iKire  tbe  iiauiei>  of 
]>an  of  then).  No  attention,  however,  waH  jiaid  to  tlii'M*  )>roli->tK; 
they  were  simply  lilvd  by  thu  Board,  antl  tbe  work  of  coiiipilitiK 
tile  retiinui  w<-iit  on.  On  llecoinber  ilth  it  <Ieclared  the  election  of 
tfaeRepulilii-aneaiididateNrorKtuteonti-esandPrtvideniialelei-toTN, 
four  Itepulilicnii  and  two  nem<irnitie('onfrre>«nien,  nineteen  lte[itili- 
liranH  and  M-viiiiteen  IH-ui'M-rutM  in  the  State  Scnute.  uii<]  M'Vi'iity- 
one  KeiiublieanK,  forty-thr>v  Ih-iiLK-rutsand  thru-  lml.-i«-iiileiiis'in 
the  ]ower  Huuae.     his  priutipal  ehan^ en  bud  been  unde  by  eouni- 
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a  Dei»mber  i,  specUl  committee  ma  appcdnted  t^  e«di 
Boiue,  Ite  membeiB  drawn  from  botb  {MftiCB,  to  make  an  Inreatl- 
gaUoQ  of  the  Lonlaiaiui  election,  nod  aent  to  New  Oileuis  for  that 
purpose.  The  officers  of  the  Retamliig  Board  pnrteated  agidnst 
this  invadoQ  of  the  riehts  of  a  State  l^  eunmlttees  of  the  Federal 
Congress  and  deeltneato  8:ive  upth^  records,  bat  agned  toalltnr 
them  to  be  copied  for  the  committee.  Here  than  *  month  «aa 
spent  in  the  examinaUoD  of  wltueesca  and  miera,  and  npon  the 
return  of  the  committeee  majoritj  and  mlnontj  reporti  were  made 
b;  both,  the  diTlsion  being  made  on  strict  part;  lines. 


return  of  the  committeee  majoritj  and  n: 

being  made  on  st 

ivini^  that  the  actitms  of  the  Retnniin^ 
Board  were  legal  and  right,  and  all  the  Dentocrata  were  eqnall/ 
linn  in  their  conviction  of  the  contiar;.  The  membera  of  the 
Returning  Board  were  J.  Madison  Wells,  T.  C.  Anderson,  L.  M. 
Kenner  and  G.  Cassanave,  all  Kepublicaus,  The  fifth  member  of 
the  Board — Oscar  Arrovo,  a  Democrat — had,  for  some  nneiplained 
reamn.  returned  immediately  after  the  election,  and  the  otheis 
refiist^  to  fill  his  place. 

Luclcjr  Horsesnoe. — Most  of  the  houeea  In  the  West  Bud  of 
London  were  protected  against  witches  end  evil  spirits  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  bbtb  John  Aubrey,  the  Englieh  antiquary, 
by  having  horseBhoes  fastened  to  them  in  various  ways.  It  was 
the  belief  that  then  no  witch  or  evil  genius  could  cnwe  the 
threshold  which  was  protected  by  the  shoe.  The  custom  of  uul- 
ing  horseshoes,  for  luck,  to  all  hinds  of  sailing  craft  ia  still,  to  a 
certain  extent;  in  vogue,  and  we  all  know  how  fortunate  it  Is  con- 
sidered for  any  one  to  find  a  horseehoe,  the  good-luck  being  in- 
creased by  the  number  of  nails  that  are  attachM  to  the  shoe  when 
it  is  picked  up.  This  superstition  can  be  traced  back  to  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  then  we  find  it  loet  In  the 
obscurity  of  the  ajres. 

Luraj  CaTCS  are  three  in  number,  and  are  situated  in  Page 
County.  In  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  Virginia.  Upon  their  dte- 
covcry  in  1879,  the  cavern  explored  was  found  to  contain  bones  of 
men  and  animals,  and  the  walls  were  blackened,  as  though  from 
smoke,  thus  showing  conclusively  that  it  had  at  some  time  been 
oi^upivd.  but  at  what  period  it  was  of  course  impossible  to  deter- 
mine. The  floors  were  found  smooth  and  even,  showing  that  Uie 
Klalagmites  had  been  removed  by  some  human  agency  for  thin 
purpose.  Stalagmites  and  stalactites  of  great  size  and  varisty 
abound  Id  the  cave.  One,  the  Empress  Column,  ia  a  pure  whltfl 
maas  of  alabaster  seventy  feet  high,  reaching  from  the  door  nesrlj 
to  the  roof.  Another  pendent  formation,  nearly  equal  to  tha 
former  In  length,  vibrates  for  a  minute  when  struck;  and  In  ooe 
of  the  rooms,  called  the  cathedml,  are  twenty  Bl«nd»  "J"*"-^ 
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wliich  Houuil  port  (it  a  M'nltr  vrhvn  struck  Rtipi?i'ssivt-ly.  At  tlii- 
SiiiitliEDniBii  Institute  at  Wiutliiiit^ton  itiunf  n'mark&Ulc  KjyH^imenH 
froiti  tills  CHVP  ore  on  pxliibition. 

Lynch  Law. — Tliiti  tcmi.  irbiirli  xifcuiliei'  tliP  tntlirtiiiii  iif  |nin- 
iHliiiiL-iit  (>n  pcrsonH  pliarjiml  with  iTiiin-s  by  iwrums  withrtiit  li-jtul 
uiitUnrlly,  tn  Hu|ipnKFd  U>  Itavt  ilrrivitl  itH  uhuic  (n>tii  JiiliiL  Lyiii'li, 
u  fanner  nf  Niirtli  Cflniliua,  who.  with  liix  lu-i^rlilHirs.  tortiircJ 
mill  evi-ti  put  tn  [Ifstli  fiiptire  elavcH  hdiI  rriniliinlH  nlm  at  lliiit 
tiuie.  the  lM*giiiuin{,'  of  the  lawt  cpiiturv-.  infiiftMl  tlic  liismal 
Swniiip.  What  if  knoivn  ax  the  IjidfonI  Imk  in  Enj>'Iun<l  tinM  the 
rinni*-  Hiffniflpanpe. 

HacAfoni,  Manufactore  of. — Italian  macamii)  is  miuh'  Troin  n 
]Hx.iilinr  kin<1  dl'  wlii'at  named  |;rauu  ilum.  ur  liiinl  (;niln.  M 
tiiHt  it  woM  iin]Hirte<l  at  (■<ih:«iil«ral>le  vx|H-n!ii-  tniiu  tliv  liiist-imi 
lerritnrieH  on  tlic  Black  S«a.  but  is  uow  txteiinlrpir  gMu-ii  by  the 
farmiTs  of  SoutLprn  ItHly.  After  tlip  whi-ut  Iium  Ihimi  waiibiHl  it 
Ik  hulled  and  (;n>iiii(].  and  giaiwd  tUri)uff1i  wveni]  ^<l■'v<»^  tii 
FV|iarati'  tliti  Hnt-r  fnnu  thi-oonrsiT  B-iur.  Flvi- 111111111  lis un- '.b- 
lained  hv  kh  many  Nttlii^'M.  tlie  taxi  tho  liiu-st  tlint  I'liii  l>i'  timili'. 
'ITi^  Hour  is  misnl  with  hut  wutiT  tn  tlii?  <iiiihi;.iiii.y  r,f  »  stilT 
tliiiiKh.  and  i>>  then  kiitiided  byineaiih  of  a  wnHlcn  |>i>li'  ^Il^ll'Il•'d  in 
H  pii^t  aud  worhiil  up  uud  ihiwn  uifin  the  iiastc;  ur  tb>>  chr>;i|i.-r 
frrmli-s  arc  oftt'ii  iiiiiild  h.v  tniiiUiiff  thi'  douf^li  wlili  ilic  tirt. 
Wbeii  Ihe  |iastt<  liai>  In.1'u  km-aitnl  fur  11  luni;  tiinc  it  is  [>ii(  iiitu  a 
tniii^di  or  Iniii  viriM'l  iimtninili);  n  lurfn-  iiunibiT  of  suiull  linN's  >jf 
two  sixcH,  the  imrl  |ML«iiD^  t1iniii|;h  the  Kiniilli'r^t  iHi'Miniti^  vririi- 
eelli.  Over  tli«  knti-r  holm  are  llttli'  iiipinT  liridfn-s.  fr..tii  wlii.li 
(1>|)|HT  nln^  (i&KseM  throu''ti  eai-1i  hol<>.  mid  thix  niaki'!'  (he  ImlloH- 
tuiie»<if  the  niwaroui.  When  ihlx  Te»«rl  ix  IHImI  with  the  il.iit»rh 
a  prow  )h  drivi>n  in  iitHin  it.  and  bh  fuHt  an  it  lit  f>ini'it  tbniii;.'li 
tint  lioleM  a  v'lirkniHi)  takpH  np  the  itmrnnin).  or  vemilri'lH.  hs  the 
niKe  mnv  lie,  and  lary  it  iirnwi  a  IJni>  to  dry  in  h-n-rthi  iif  Iwn  or 
thr.'!'  vardM,  after  whirh  it  is  n-iiilv  (■■r  tli>'  nmrk.-i. 

Machpelah,  Cave  of,  is  mie  n'f  ili.'  llitilc  hli.'s  1I1111  iiiv  vim. 
tlvidvknowii.  mid  wussituH(..dui,  ll,.- «-M,-rii  Mr.,...  „I  ,,  bill  i,, 
Ilebn.n.     A  larp-  htrurtiin-  .-.illi-d  ■•  Kl   El.iriiiii,"  ..r  ■■  'ni.-  Sjnv.i 

Kh>tw  on  the  •■astern  siik-  ••!  ihe  viilhv,  Tbi'  oiiHt  wall  I-  HH 
f^'t  lontr,  KM  feet  wide,  and  from  in  tn  .1)4  f.ri  li;;.-b.  Tli.- 
Mom-i.  which  aiv  .In-n-.il  and  fitl.-.!  «ltb  ^T.'iit  .■mv.  ur..  .>r  iti..r- 
nioiiNxlxc.  siHneof  tlii-ni  :Hlto:i^  l.'i-t  ill  triiL-ib  iiihl  4  I'.'i  il.I.k, 
ThU  w«U.  it  iH  Ki-neniJly  bi'lii'vi'd  bv  s.-li.il«i-s,  hi,s  .■fir..,t 
pmliahl^  about  the  tune  of  Itiivld  or  S.>loiii..ii.  Within  1I1.- Iii- 
doKurv  iHH  huildinf;.  which  is  sii].|HH'il  lo  have  bi'vM  Imill  li'r  11 
ChriMlan  chnrrh  in  the  titiii' of  tbe  EuiiirTiir  Jiis^tinlnn:  but  ii  h 
now  iiwd  an  a  Mnbamnii'itiin  ni'iMpie.  In  w|iurule  «[Hirliiii-ii(»"f 
thf  itioMjui;  are  touilM  or  iri'iioriiplis  ]iur|H>riini:  ti)  Ih'  Ili.»<'  uf 
Abmhani,  Liaae,  Jaeoli,  Nimh.  Hi'Ih'IciiIi  and  l.i-uVi.  Tbe-it  tuinhs 
ant  of  dlone,  and  overhung'  with  cloths  embniidercd  with  ffild  anil 
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silver.  Between  the  tombs  of  Ibam  Mid  BebAah  Is  «  dnnlar 
opening  lito  a  cavern  below,  whldi  la  aappoMd  to  bs  the  real 
C^ve  of  MacbpeUb.  It  Is  tiionght  probable  that  the  embalmed 
body  of  Jacob  will  really  be  fooiid  In  the  e*ve,  and  explorers  hare 
desired  to  enter  it;  bnt  the  nnpentitlona  of  the  Hcuuuninedaiia 

fireveut  thla.  ae  they  will  allow  no  one  to  go  into  this  cavern,  be- 
ieving  that  any  one  who  should  attenpi  It  would  be  Instant^ 

Uadrigal.— The  mniieal  madrigal,  which  originally  was  a  alm- 

file  song  sang  In  a  rich,  artistic  style,  bat  afterward  was  an 
OBtnimoDtal  accompaniment,  1b  believ«d  to  luve  originated  with 
the  Flemings,  and  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  dztenith  century. 
It  nent  out  of  fashion  about  the  beginning  of  the  ^hteeuth  cen- 
tury, but  the  later  gUe  may  be  r^uded  as  a  tdmilar  oompodtloa. 
The  madrigal,  as  a  poem,  denotes  a  short  brie,  ad^ited  to  the 
quaint  and  terse  expraadon  of  some  pleasant  tnonght,  m 

the  subject  of  lore.    The  proper  midrteal  conrists  of  tl 

or  stropheB,  generally  bound  together  by  rhymen;  bat  this  form 
is  not  always  adhered  to.  and  the  name  Is  often  applied  to  little 
love  poems  of  any  form.  The  best  nritere  of  madrigals  among 
the  Italians  are  Petrarch  and  Taaeo:  among  the  French,  Mon- 
treui],  Lunez  and  Moncrif;  among  the  Germans,  Zic^ler  (the 
earliest).  Voas,  Mansa.  Ooethe  and  A.  W.  Behl^fel;  and  among 
the  English  the  poets  of  the  Elizabethan  and  Caroline  ages, 
several  of  whom,  such  as  Lodge.  Withers,  Carew  and  Sackluig, 


called  madrigals,  sometimes  soms, 
the  grace  and  elegance  of  which  have  never  been  matched,  "nie 
etymology  of  the  word  madrigal  is  nncertain. 

Madatone  is  a  light,  porons  stone  of  a  greenish  color,  which 
ia  said  to  possess  the  property  of  drawins  the  venom  from  the 
bite  of  a  dog  or  other  animal  afflicted  with  hydrophobia.  They 
are  quite  rare,  being  only  occasionally  found  in  the  South. 

Haelatrom,  The,  which  means,  literally.  "  grinding  stream,"  is 
situat(>d  on  the  Norwegian  coast,  south-west  of  the  Lofloden 
Isles,  and  is  the  most  remarkable  whirlpool  in  the  world.  It  runs 
l>etween  the  island  of  Moakenes  and  a  large  solitary  rock  in  the 
middle  of  the  straits.  The  strong  corrents  rushing  oetween  the 
(Jreat  West  Fjord  and  the  outer  ocean  through  the  channels  of  the 
Loffoden  Isles  produce  a  number  of  whirlpools,  of  which  the 
maelstrom  is  by  far  the  most  dangerous.  During  severe  storms 
from  the  west,  for  instance,  the  current  runs  continually  to  the 
east  at  the  rate  of  six  knots  an  hour,  without  changing  its  dlrw- 

n  for  rising  or  falling  tide,  and  the  stream  will  boil  and  eddj  in 


The  depth  < 


such  mighty  whirls  that  the  largest  steamer  oould  hardlv  contend 

~.       .     ..       .   .,      whlripooi   la 

js  reach  frotB 

100  to  2O0  fathoms.  'The  great  danger  to  vessels  is  of  conrae  not 
of  suction  into  the  heart  of  the  whirlpool,  as  legends  have  sup- 
posed, but  of  being  dsahed  to  pieces  against  the  rooka. 
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MKEnet. — Tbe  iron  ore  which  poM»essi?»  ihe  propcrtj  of  attrae- 
liiin  w  sH  given  the  uame  of  magnet  by  Ihe  (Jrnoks,  bt^Dse  it  was 
lirst  fouDil  ID  Mafrntvia  in  Ania  Minor,  or  according  U>  anolLer  ac- 
count l>ecause  it  wh«  Erst  discovered  by  n  Hlii-cbiTrt  namyd  Mag- 
nes,  nlio  liud  imn  tips  on  liia  iiLot^n.  aud  wliile  walkiii);  over  soitii* 
mctcH  fonnd  that  liia  feM  stuck  to  tlium  in  a  uivhterLnus  vray.  Tlia 
ore  Is  DOW  called  magaetite.  aud  Is  an  oxidt  of  Iron  contalnInK' 
alnut  Niventj-tLree  per  cent,  of  iron  wlien  pure.  It  ih  a  very 
valunblt)  ore.  and  suppliett  a  lBr>^  amount  of  the  finest  iron  and 
steel  of  commerce.  Large  deposits  occur  in  Norway  and  tjwedun, 
Finland  and  the  Ural;  in  the  Adirondack  region  in  northern  New 
York;  in  northern  New  Jersey;  iu  eA.steni  Pennsylvania,  the  most 
note^l  locality  being  C/Orawall,  Lebanon  founty,  where  the  mintta 
liave  1>een  worked  for  over  a  hundred  yean;  In  North  Carolina, 
('aliromiaand  Oregon,  and  sevfral  places  in  Canada.  It  is  also 
fnund  in  the  form  of  Hand  in  hoiuu  places  in  Norl.Ii  America.  India 
and  New  Zealand.  One  of  the  larfir^t  occurrence  of  mutnii'tic 
sand  is  on  the  south  shore  of  l-ioDg  Island,  near  Quofrue.  where  a 
fiirnai'e  was  built  and  an  att«iupt  madn  to  n-ork  it;  but  the  enter- 
prise |>roved  unsuccei^sful  and  was  abandoned. 

Mahdi.— This  word  meaus  "  The  tluided"  (by  God),  and  de- 
noil's  a  kind  of  Mohammedan  Messiah  who  is  to  cinue  at  the  end  of 


revol  utions  of  the  t^t.  lliere  have  Iw-en  lu 
anil  HiHiie  of  them  have  led  succwwfu]  n'Mliona  and  estiibllsbiHl 
powerful  dynasties.  The  name  is  best  known  to  the;  world  at 
lanre  Ihreugh  the  late  prophet  of  the  Boudan,  Mnlioini't  Alniird. 
or  Ai-hoiet,  l)om  to  the  proi-ince  of  Dongola  in  1n.i:(,  This  itiau 
has  liHil  a  reiuarkahle  canwr.  Aaaboy  lieKhoueilagri'at  a[ititiiili> 
fur  learning,  and  when  twHve  years  old  knew  tlu!  Koran  by  henrt. 
At  an  i-urly  atcv  he  went  away  to  Kliartoum  and  juim-d  the  Ini- 
whrml.  or  "Sledressu"  of  afnki,  which  wn.s  attitchtfd  to  the  t'lmb 
of  SlK'lUh  Ri^hali.  the  patron  saint  of  that  city.  H**  sluilliil  ri'- 
ligion.  the  tenets  of  hia  »heikh.  etc..  and  after  a  tiiiie  I<-ft  ntnl 
went  to  lierlicr,  where  he  enten^  another  freo  tu'hiKil;  and  heri'. 
un<liT  the  Sheikh  f Jhul>ush,  coinpleti^  his  n-liiiidua  edu<^tiiin. 
Sniisiiiiiently  he  became  a  dlsriple  of  Sheikh  Ihtr-el-Jhiiiii 
<ciinlinui>us  light),  and  wau  by  him  ordained  a  sheikh  or  faki. 
He  wait  now  twenty-five  years  old.  and  like  his  protoiy|H.^,  Ilie 
great  -Vmbian  PropJket,  he  retind  from  the  world  for  a  iiericid  of 
fuiliturf  meditation,  taking  up  hiii  idKide  on  the  Island  of  Alibit. 
near  liana,  in  the  White  Nile.  Here  he  niiule  a,  sniall  subler- 
raiii'iin  pxi-avalion  into  which  be  made  a  practice  of  retiring,  to 
n'i>eat  liy  honrs  one  of  the  names  of  the  Ik-ity,  and  to  fast  and 
ptiiy  unil  bum  inccjisn.  His  fame  for  wisdom  and  sanctity  liy  rl.-. 
green  H]<read  far  and  wide,  and  he  became  wealthy,  collected  dis- 
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clp1<e  and  married  seTeral  wivee,  all  of  whom  lie  was  careful  U) 
eeldct  from  among  ttio  dausliMrs  of  Influential  almilrti"  In  May, 
1H81.  he  began  to  write  to  Lis  btoUwr  fokU  (leli^one  ohlefB),  aod 
to  t«scli  tliut  he  was  the  Mahdi  foretold  bj  Mahomet,  and  that  he 
had  a  divine  nibision  to  reform  Islam,  to  establish  a  univpisal 
eouHlitv,  a  unlverHal  law,  a  uuivetsal  religion,  and  a  rommiinitj 
of  gorKlH;  also  that  all  nho  did  not  believe  In  him  should  l>e  dr- 
stmyi'd.  Ihi  tliey  tliristian,  MoiiauiDiedan  or  pagan.  He  at  once 
liift  his  ]iluce  of  retirement  and  puhlicl;  announced  Lis  appi'ar- 
anr<%   iH^iiig  then  alxiut  forty  rears  old,  and   thus  again  ti>ll<>w< 

iiifT  the  cariH'r  of  Mahomet.     There  were  many  ci 

....  .    1..    — ngtlien  and  Bupport  his  pretension 

curr<«)i(<nd  to  tliat  of  the  founder  < 

).  and  ilia  ]iareiitH  also,  Abdollah  and  Am  ....  __ 
the  iinmi's  of  the  {larentB  of  Mahomet.  Moreover,  the  fear  of  hia 
ai>p<«ninte.  1300  of  the  He^rira.  was  one  fraught  with  auxluun 
aii|  in 'liens  inn  to  all  trim  and  pinu!)  MiHlemn,  whobelievrd  that  the 
wiirld  wiiiild  ccinii^  to  HD  end  Itefure  its  close,  (.'i>nse<iuently  the 
Mnliill  Muin  lind  alur^ru  and  fanatii'uUy  devoted ImhIv of  adhercnis. 
.\rtiT  siiitie  delay,  Itiiniif  I>a.slia,  Governor  Ucneral  of  the  Souilnn. 
si'iit  II  sirinll  fii'nu  of  ^IW  men  to  suppress  him;  they  shot  one 
dervish,  ami  were  slaughtensl  to  a  man.  In  August.  IHHI. 
Oelghe  I'lisha  HCiit  aj;:iiinst  him  the  garrboDs  of  Scnaar,  Feshuda 
mid  Kiinlotun,  in  hU  T.IXH)  men,  of  whom  ouIt  ISO  eHua|ied.  In 
.lanuiiry,  ISHS,  Seiiiiar  joined  the  Mahdi,  and  El-Olwyd  was  ca.\t- 
tiinil  mid  lii-cuiiK-  his  lieadnuart«<r>j.  In  November.  ISKt,  Bni>t)ier 
Ktr.vpt<an  urmv  ninh'r  an  English  ofUi^cr,  Hicks  PiiKlia.  whk  <1>-- 
t^tn'iyiil:  and  tliiN  same  fall  the  Egyptian  gendarmerie,  advancing 
iiniliT  Itnki-r  VaAmi  from  Sunkim  to  relievo  the  loyal  g«rri»)nH  of 
Sinknt  niic)  Tohar,  was  ccMnpletiily  overthrown  by  (>(man  Digna 
(Ollinmn  IMkana.  or  Othmaii  of  tliu  black  beard),  the  Malidi's 
lieuleiiant  in  lCai<ti-ru  (Soudan.  Two  British  expeditions  from 
Kiijiklni  guiniilsigiiiil  victi)riPM  shortly  afterward,  but  they  made 
mi  impn-s.sli)n  on  the  Mnhill  In  Kl-Ulieyd,  aud  in  January-,  IHHl.  the 
Kn^lish  ilovi'mment  disiialchi-d  Oem-ral  Charles  Hmrge  (iorilnn 
(tile  ruuKiuH  ChineKO  linrdon)  Uithe  si'ut  of  war.  The  unique  and 
]H-ciiliiir  pri'stige  ot  this  Ueneral  among  the  Soudanls  was  cun. 
iiiiii:ly  r'ounli'rlHilnni^il  liy  tlie  Mahdi  by  declaring  that  he  was  (he 
|ti-,ijiil,  iinil  hi'  wan  after  a  sh')rt  while  shut  up  tn  Kliartjium. 
.\]ir-r  iiiiich  delay  anotlier  Engllsliamiy  under  I«rd  Wolw-ley  was 
^'-l>l  ti>  hiH  relii-r.  Septemlvr.  ItW.  but  it  arrived  two  days  tiHi 
hue,  (ieiK-riLl  (Jnniim,  after  wltbHtanOing  the  determined  sl't-ge  of 
tile  .Miihdi  fur  mo  days,  bad  surrendered  January  SO,  ItiK).  The 
lOiiglish  expeditiim  w'aH  at  once  recalled  aud  the  SouiLia  deflnitelv 
>^e]iiirHiei]  from  Egypt  and  a1«ndoneil  to  the  Mahdi.  who  liai[, 
liDWi'Ver,  but  a  Nhort  while  to  enjoy  liia  triumph,  dying  of  fever 
ill  itie  fi'llowint!'  June.  A]iart  from  his  divine  pretensions  be  was 
probiiMy  a  iiiuii  of  (imsldemlile  aiiility.  shrewd.  determln(>d  and 
eiiergt'iii'i  he  was  of  nii-dium  height  and  coffee-colored  oonijilex. 
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Inn,  wore  &  black  bmnl,  and  had  three  Rcan  on  oach  cheek. 
Abdallah  Et-Taaahl  nucceedeil  him  as  Kballf  nf  the  Soudun. 

Uahomet  and  the  Mountaio. — The  c>ri|;iD  of  thr  expression, 
"  If  the  niiikintain  will  ncn  cc.mu  lo  Mnhodiet,  MaLiiinetiiiust  ..m  to 
the  muuntaiii,"  [>robnblr  is  ciintaineil  in  the  ^tury  tliat  llii>  Aralis 
detaaoded  from  Alahoiuet  wime  !^u|iernatuni]  pniiit's  of  iii^  divine 
rrnamisHina,  when  he  reluctautiv  ciunmaodeti  MiiuiiE  Sifn  to  cihilu 
to  him.  aad  when  it  did  not  stir  at  Lis  IjiJdiiii;,  eic^luimi'd;  'Miml 
is  merciful.  Had  it  oImvimI  my  wuriiH,  it  ivould  have  fallen  iiiHm 
us  to  imr  destruction.  I  will,  therefore,  go  to  tho  iiLniiiitiiiii,  auil 
I  thaulc  (Jod  lliat  he  haa  had  mercy  on  a  Mlitl-tiei-ktHi  [mhiiiIi-." 

Uaiden.  The, — Fiomaliout  tbemiddloof  tliesixtM'Utli  ('<':iiiir7 
to  uearlv  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  iiiauhiiic  in  iim;  Id 
Scotland  for  Ijeheading  ciimiimlB  was  callud  "The  Muidni."  In 
conxtructliin  it  was  like  the  French  guillotine,  except  tliiit  i<  had 
no  tuming-piank  OD  wlilch  to  bind  tlin  victim.  It  would  weiii 
at  fir<tKiliavt!  been  called  indifferently  "The  Maiden  "and  "The 
Widow,"  l)otli  niinjes.  it  may  b<-  conjtfctiiivd,  havini;  t1i>0r  riri^n 
in  sniue  aiieh  plewwntry  aa  that  of  tlie  KnrI  of  Ar^'rh'.  oiu-  i>f  The 
Maiden's  last  victiiiia,  when  he  protested  that  it  van  "the  swcet- 
eHt  maiden  he  had  ever  kiKstxl.'' 

Majolica  Ware  waa  first  manufactured  In  the  is1an<l  of  Ma- 
Jolk-a,  and  fruiii  theni-e  the  art  was  taki-n  tti  luly.  whi-n-.  liiii-iiifr 
tlinfiiurtMUlh  and  fifteenth  cenliirieH,  It  wan  carriiit  on  toa  Li>n- 
Mderr.lilt.-  exlrnt.  A  factory  for  nianufacturiu|f  this  uuiit  was 
fstalilislii-'l  in  Kayeiiim,  Fraiiee,  in  the  latter  ri'uturi',  and  tlin 
uanie>n'nr>'  waa  aulmtituted  for  tiiRt  »f  lanhikii.  X\«m\  ir>:HI, 
plalfM  uiid  iitlier  ware  were  manufai.'tured  in  llidy,  (lii'civ:ii<-il  hiiIi 
Niiliji'i'ts  derived   fnnn  the  cmiipuHitloiui  uf  ItaVhaid   and   Miire 

a  of'  Iiaiy  till  tjte  e 
During  the  dtr(uli:noe  of  the  art  of  making  cnanieleil  puiiii't  in 
Italy,  it  tli>u  risked  greatly  In  Frauiv  attlie  famous  I■ali^sy  ii.in<-ry 
wr>rk»  at  Poris  and  the  factorim  at  Kevera  and  Kimen.  wli«-r"  it 
waa  manufactured  till  the  end  of  the  xeventceiith  i^ninry.  Tin- 
term  "majolica"  Is  now a|>iiliMl  tn  vessels luude of  unloLi-d  tdsy 
and  coated  with  white  o|iai]ue  Tarnish. 

Malachite,  auiiui'ral,  esKentiully  acarlxmatr  of  c<<ir|u'r.  nf  n. 
gTeeii  color.  It  is  valuable  as  an  ore  of  c<ip]>i*r.  uIiIioul-Ii  Mlrinni 
sraulteil  alone,  not  oirly  bti'ause  It  is  found  ulnng  wiili  <'\\wr  un'.-:, 
but  because  the  metal  ia  apt  to  bo  carried  oil  y\\i\i  \\w  ciirlinnie 
add.  It  laR(n]ietImes])a.<<Hfd  oil  in  jewelry  as  lur<|Uoi?>.  tillliougli 
eaailydistintruished  bj  its  color  and  innvh  inferior  hanlni'-n.  It 
in  nsed  for  many  omamentai  parpoHcs.  SlalK  of  it,  rhit-Hy  from 
tbeiidnesof  Siberia,  are  madu  into  tables,  mantels-,  etc:.,  nf  i'\ 
qui  site  Iteautj. 

Mainmlnkea,  an  Aral-in  word,  »ijrulfyiu(r  sIhvi's.  Wli.ri 
Ohengia  Khan  desolated  ^nral  jwrUi  of  A^ia,  in   the  thlrtoenih 
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centBTj,  and  c&med  Kwaj  a.  miiltitnde  of  the  hih>bItantB  for 
alavea,  the  Sultan  of  Egjpt  boug-ht  13,000  of  them  and  formed 
them  into  e,  bodj  of  troops.  These  bIbtw,  or  Munalukea,  Boun 
found  tliGir  own  power  so  great  th&t  In  1354  they  made  one  of 
their  own  number  Bultau  of  E^Tpt.  In  1517  the  M&malukr 
kingdom  was  overthrown  by  Behm  I,  but  Le  waa  cniiipcllt^  to 
permit  the  <x>nUnuanc«  of  the  twenty-four  Hamaluke  Bcvh  as 
gfiTt^mora  of  the  provinces.  This  arrangement  continued  'until 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  number  and 
wtMilth  of  the  Mamalukes  ffave  them  aui'h  a  preponderani-e  of 
-[HiwiT  in  Kgypt  that  the  Pallia  naiiiM  by  the  Purle  was  >vilui-(^l 
to  a  merely  nominal  ruU'r.  Thcirlast  brilliantacliicveinentHVif  ri' 
on  the  occasion  of  the  FitdcU  invasiimof  Ki^ypt.  anddurini;  tW 
time  immediately  followiugthe  n-ltreiuent  of  the  French.  Tliey 
were  foully  uiassacred  la  Rl  1  liy  MohamiiuMl  All,  afterward  Vice- 
roy of  l''^'ypt.  The  Mamalukes,  In  general,  were  able  and  ener- 
gi-tii;  Tiilerw,  aud  Kgyjit  under  their  sway  arrived  at  a  degrt*  nf 
proKjierity  and|K)wer  tovrbichiihu  hud  been  a  stranger  from  the 
itavH  of  ^-wislriti. 

Mammoth  Cftve,  The,  \a  aituaied  In  Ednionsnn  Countv.  near 
Uni-u  liiver.  Kentucky,  anil  exlinda eonie nine niilea.  It  Lvntaiiis 
ft  sutcewhion  ot  wonderful  oven  ues,  chaudHTs.  dimies,  aliysses,  gmt- 
liK-s.  luketi,  riverH  and  cataraclx.  One  chanib<-i,  the  ftHr,  in  ulh>iii 
fiOO  fii-t  liinn,  70fic.twide  and  70  f<-et  hifrli;  tlie  Cfrilin^laoim- 
IHised  of  blnek  gyi>r!iim,  and  Ik  Miidili-d  with  Inuunieralile  white 
INiintM,  tliiit  liy  a  dim  IL'ht  re>i'iiible  Htars;  lience  the  luime. 
Tlieri'are  iiveiiiii'HOMuatid  a  hnlf  and  even  twoinllealn  lenfrili. 
wniie  of  whii'h  am  incriiHli'd  Willi  Ixiiutifnl  funiiationH,  and  {>r<-- 
Kcnt  a.  niiMt  duzxling  aptH'arnnre.  I'here  fi<  a  natural  tunnel  alHuit 
tlini'-ouarleTK  of  a  ndi«  long,  100  fcrt  wide,  covered  wilh  a  ceil- 
tnfT  of  Ninooth  m'k,  4.'>  feet  lii^^h.  Echo  Uiver  1h  some  thrc.-- 
fourths  of  a  mile  in  len;.tlL,  9011  \n\  in  width  at  some  imhmI:'.  dihI 
from  10  to  :10  f<'<>t  In  d<']>ih,  tiud  runs  iH'neuth  an  arched  c<'ilin^'  of 
KlU'Hilli  PH'k  alKiut  n  t'lTl  hi^').;  while  the  Stvi.  another  riwr.  is 
A:*\  f.i-t  Ion-.',  fr-iui  ].■>  to  40  r.-.T  wide,  and froin 80  to  40  fe-'t  rt.-ej., 
anrl  is  KinmiKil  bv  a  luilunil  briiljre.  Ijtfce  I^etlie  has  alH>ut  ti;e 
sniue  length  and'widtli  as  the  river  Styi,  varies  in  depth  fn.ni  3 
to  40  feet,  lies  lienealh  a  Ceiling  some  DO  feet  alwi-e  Its  surfui-e. 
and  soiiietinieR  rises  to  a  height  of  60  feet.  There  Is  also  a  Deail 
Sea.  The  entraiin'  to  the  cave  is  reached  by  passing  down  a  wild, 
rorky  nivhiu  tlimiigli  a  dense  forest.  To  visit  the  portions  of  this 
wonderful  cave  alreudv  t^aveT^ed  require.i,  it  la  aald,  150  to  2O0 
miles  of  travel. 

Mammoth  Trees.— The  nir>st  famous  of  the  big  trees  of  Cali- 
fornia are  in  the ''iilaveriiH  and  MariiHisa  gnives.  In  the  fonner 
there  are  ninetv-tbn>e  of  these  mmiimoth  trees,  and  tliehighiT.t 
now  titanding  is  callei]  the  "  Kevstoue  State."  It  is  SS.")  feet  high 
and  4.-)  feet  in  rinunifereni-e."  In  the  same  grove  there  are  4 
Otheni  over  SOU  feet  iu  height  oud  from  40  to  61  feetindrcum- 
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ference.  An  Idea  of  the  immeDsltj  of  these  moDarrhs  nf  thi; 
foTeMt  can  be  formed  frum  the  fact  that  a  liuuiie  tliirty  fi-et  iu 
iIiBmet«T  has  been  built  u)iiin  tbe  Mump  <if  a  tri.-e  cut  iluwu  id  ibr 
I'alaTt^raa  grove,  and  tbat  the  hulluw  trunk  of  a  tive,  prostrati;  in 
Ibe  Maraposa  gmve.  will  admit  of  tbe  pa«sa^  tUroiiKh  il  of  thrt-e 
bnnwrnen  ridiii^r  aljreaKt.  'i'be  average  height  o(  tbe  Marlpnna 
trees  is  leHH  than  that  of  the  falavcraa,  the  hi|;beHt  being  2Ti  fe^t: 
but  the  average  HiEB  In  greater.  The  "Uriznl;  Uiant."  the  iiuHt 
noted  of  the  trees  in  tbisgrove,  is  94  feet  in  drcnmferenoe,  and  its 
hmt  branch  ia  nearlv  200  feet  from  the  ground  and  is  (I  feet  in 
diiuiiel«r.  In  additinn  to  these  two  main  groveH  there  ar«  tlie 
Tuoluiuoe  grove  ivitli  about  80  big  trees,  and  tbe  Fresno  mid 
Stanirilaua  groves  nitb  about  800  eaub.  In  this  (^nnwrion 
uliould  be  luenlioned  tbe  petrified  forect  which  in  comidered  one 
of  the  great  natural  wundeiH  of  Califunila,  Tbis  fureHt  is  sitU' 
ated  near  I'allloga,  and  contains  portionH  of  nearly  100  di.stini.'t 
tni*  of  great  hIkb.  Tbey  are  scattered  over  an  area  of  a  or  4 
luUis  in  extent,  and  the  largest  is  tX)  feet  lung  and  11  Sml  in 
dliinii'ttrr  at  tbe  base.  These  forests,  however,  are  by  do  means 
confined  to  California,  aa  they  have  been  discovered  in  tbe  easl«>rn 
portions  of  Nebraiika.  and  in  Kansas,  Colorado,  New  Mcxii'ii, 
Wyoming,  and  other  Stattm  and  Territories,  It  Ih  Ruupostil  tbat 
lliese  trees  were  Hilicitied  during  what  Ik  known  as  tbe  drift  peri 'kI. 
tlilics.  which  in  Its  cri' stall Ized  foniiH  is  railed  quartz,  agate,  Hint, 
etc.,  becomes  gelatinined  under  rertiun  ronditionu,  and  evfii 
liquid.  In  this  slate  it  pernieati-ij  tbe  {Hires  ot  the  wood,  mid  un 
tlie  woody  lilwr  dwiLvs  replaces  it.  Lime  and  other  minerals  ri'- 
pUce  wiMMly  Htnicturi'S  in  tlie  barne  manner. 

Uandvinisdeiiviil  fruin  the  Portuguese  rrMruJnr,  to  cominnnd; 
tlw  Chinese  equivnleul  is  tiriiH.  Tlio  tenu  ia  applied  by  fon'i>.'ji- 
«rH  to  every  gradi:  of  (liinrse  ulBcers.  The  luaniiariiis  iiii' 
dividi!d  into  nine  ranks,  eiich  distinguished  by  a  different  i'i>liinil 

ball  or  button  plao-d  on  the  a[iei  of  llie  cati,  liy  a  [H^ciiliiir ■ 

IdiLcimry  on  the  bn'asi,  and  a  dlilcrent  clatp  of  tlie  ginllc.  'I'lii'V 
are  nut  allowed  to  hold  olfice  in  their  native  provim-es,  ii»r  to 
innrry  in  tbe  jurisdinion  under  their  control,  nor  own  liitid  in  ii . 
nor  to  have  a  near  ri'iativc  holding  office  under  them:  iui<i  \\h'-\\ 
they  are  remiss  or  guilty  ot  cHme  tbey  are  rei|tiirrd  to  iiriUM^ 
themselves  and  to  ro<|uest  pnniijhment.  A  niaiuliirln  is  M'Mum 
continaed  in  office  in  a  station  or  province  for  more  thuu  tliii'e 
years.  It  la  incumbent  on  every  provincial  oHIcerli)  re]Kirt  ilie 
character  and  qualiScations  of  all  nnder  himto  tbi-  lloanl  nf  Civil 
Uffice.  The  points  of  characttT  are  arranged  under  sii  dillerenl 
heads,  viz.;  thnee  who  are  not  diligent.  Ibe  ineffleient,  tUe  super- 
ficial, tbe  nntalented,  anperannuati'd  and  diseased.  According  to 
tbe  opinions  given  in  this  n'jHirt.  otflcers  are  elevuli'd  or  degraiied 
ao  many  st«p»>  in  the  scHle  of  merit,  like  Ihivs  in  a  cIh^s. 

Hu-ia-the-Moon  is  a  name  popularly  givrn  to  the  dark  lines 
and  apota  apon  the  surface  of  the  moon  which  lue  vMblo  to  tbe 
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naked  eye,  and  which,  when  examined  vitba  telescope,  are  diacor- 
en-d  to  l>o  da»  to  depressiuna  and  niuuutains  on  the  aaTrace.  It  is 
line  of  the  m<)8t  popular  and  iicrhaTis  one  of  the  inoBt  ancient 
su[K'r!ititit>ns  in  the  mcirld  that  tliwe  linea  and  spots  are  tlic  figure 
of  a,  man  IcBJiing  on  a  fork,  on  which  he  carries  a  hundU*  of  thorns 
or  l)rusliwood,  for  etealiog  wLich.  on  a  Sunday,  he  wadconlined  in 
tlie  iiiiMin.  Sfiine  of  those  versed  in  such  lore  explain  that  this 
Hlorr  nndoubtedly  had  its  orl^n  in  the  ncc<iunt  given  in  tlie  (if- 
t«f  iitii  chapter  of  tlie  DiHik  of  Xuuihen.  thirty-second  vf  rxe.  uf  a 
man  who  vias  Htoned  to  death  for  ^thering  sticks  upiin  the  Sa1>- 
1>atli><iay.  With  the  Italians  (.'ain  appears  to  have  Imhtu  the 
iiffendpr.  Tlio  Jews  have  some  Talmuuirai  story  that  Jacol)  in  in 
tlie  moon,  and  they  Itelieve  his  face  is  visible.  Bishop  Willcins 
writes  that  "  as  for  the  forme  of  those  spots,  some  of  tlie  vulfrar 
tbiuhe  they  rcprcHent  a  man,  and  poets  guess  'tis  the  boy  Endyiii- 
ioii,  whoHC  company  she  loves  so  well  that  she  carries  hiui  with 
her." 

Maraschino,  a  liqueur  or  conlial  distilled  from  a  fine,  delicate 
vurii'iy  of  chi^rry,  culled  mnriaqiteii,  g^>wn  only  in  Daimatia.  This 
chitrrv  i«  liirgclv  cultivated  around  Zara.  the  caiiital,  when-  llie 
fiV/«,iirischi.'llyniaiie.  (Jreat  cure  in  taken  In  the  distillation  to 
aviiLit  injury  to  the  delicate  Huvor,  and  the  finest  sugar  is  uM'd  tu 

March,  the  lir^t  month  of  the  Itonmn  year,  wa.'s  named  fnnu 
!tliirs,  the  goil  of  war.  It  was  eimKiilered  as  the  lir»t  month  of  the 
yvar  in  KnK'a'id  until  tLo  cliiiiigi'  (if  style  in  ITSa.  The  Antrlo- 
SiiK.'iL^  <-ullts<  it  lllyd  iiiminUi.  stonnv  month,  aiiil  i/i'mf  mouath. 
ni^'ir.'.!  imnith. 

Miifdi-Gras. — The  Mardi-OrH»  is  the  festival  iirecoling  the 
first  chiv  of  1-eiil,  or  Ash-\Ve<lnesilay,  Mostof  the  di^tlnclive 
ciTi'lii'iiilis  now  ainiunlly  iK^rfonnetl  in  New  Orleans  were 
originally  introduceil  by  the  Fn'uch  poimlatiim  ax  earlv  as 
1»ST.  The  day  Is  a  legal  holiday,  anil  the  entire  city  is  for 
the  time  ostensibly  ]>1ai'i.'<l  under  the  control  of  a  king  of  the 
carnival,  the  great  "  Itex."  There  are  two  princiiMil  {lageauts. 
The  lirvt,  in  the  dav'liine.  is  tlio  useort  of  tlio  "iH'loved 
liex"  through  hlK  rarorite  cityi  the  other,  or  nigbt  pageant. 
is  kiiowu  as  tlie  "  Myslick  Kn-we  of  Cuiuus."  This  has  a  char- 
ailiT  nlliigi'thi-r  unii|ui'.  Tlie  first  displav  was  in  1M7.  (>n 
Twrlfth-nigbt  (.lanuiirv  0th)  the  ■■  Knights  of  Itlumus"  have  a 
display  iinHl<)g<ms  to  tlie  Mardi-Uras,  but  niore  exclusively  bur- 
lewiue.  and  in  whii-h  they  satirize  the  follies  of  thp  age.  The 
Hrmngeiiieiits  for  these  celebrutions  come  willilu  the  cimtml  of 
quite  an  elalHirate  iirgaulzatliin.  The  Manli-ClntH  is  held  on 
Shruve'Tii<-s.i»v,  a  duv  of  pteasun-  in  most  lioinau  Catholic  coun- 
tries. 1li»lh.-('Hruiviil  of  ihe  Italiims.  ihe  Mardi-iJnts  of  the 
t'n>u.'h,  aiul  the  Pstirake-'l'ueNluy  of  formiT  times  in  Kugland. 

Mason  ajid  Dixon's  Line,  a  iiiiiiie  given  to  the  imuthem  bound- 
arj-liue  of  the  State  of  I'ennsylvania,  which  sejiarates  it  from  tha 
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Sutes  of  M&rvlftnd  and  Virginia.  It  was  run,  except  alH>u' 
twenty-two  mi^L-x,  bj  ChHrles  Mason  tmd  JeremiiLli  Diioo,  two 
Kng-'isli  luftlliHiuatitiaOH  and  surveyora,  between  Kovemlwr  15. 
17tW,  and  December  26,  1767.  During  tlie  exciting  debate  in  Con- 
en»s,  in  l&JO,  nn  tbe  quDstion  of  eicludiug  slavery  from  Missouri, 
Uie  eccentrie  John  Kandolpli,  of  Roanoke,  made  great  use  of  this 
plirase,  wblcli  was  caugbt  up  and  re-echoed  bv  every  newHjMipi'r 
in  the  Und,  and  than  gained  the  celebrity  which  it  still  main. 
tains. 

Blassachtuetta  Bloe-Lawa. — In  regard  to  the  so-called  "  blue- 
laws  "  of  Maasachu setts  it  is  difDcult  to  determine  junt  nlieri^  tlie 
tine  Ijetween  twt  and  fancy  ih  to  be  drawn-  It  is  clwmed  that  the 
founders  of  Connecticut  borrowed  nimt  of  tlieir  lawK  auil  jiiclictHi 
priKtredings  from  Massachusetts,  Many  of  thetv.  laws  were  en- 
Bcti^  previous  to  1040,  and  a  number  were  the  orders  am)  sen- 
tences of  the  MsshachusMts  Court  of  Astustants  and  (leneral  Court. 
For  ia>tanc^,  odv  order  we  Und  is  as  follows:  "  It  is  ordered,  tiiat 
all  Uich.  (.'I'lugh's  Btronjr  water  shall  presently  Iw  scaieil  upon.  f'>r 
his  selling  greate  qunntjlii-  thereof  to  several  men  servants,  whii'h 
was  the  occasion  of  much  disorder,  drunkenes,  ami  niisdemeiitior.'' 
AuiilUer  record.  In  March,  16B1,  is  to  the  etTect  that  ■■  Nirh. 
Knopp  is  fyreil  r>£  fortakeing  upon  him  to  cure  the  »cur\'ev.  Uy 
a  water  of  noe  tvorth  nor  value,  which  he  solde  att  a  very  dcara 
rat«,  to  lie  iuipriHoueil  till  bee  pay  bis  fine  or  give  eecuritye  for  it, 
or  else  to  tw  whipped;  and  shal  be  lyable  to  any  man '.s  ad  Urn  of 
wlinuie  he  hath  receaved  luuney  for  the  said  water."  In  Sf]ileiii- 
biT,  Ig.'M,  a  number  of  restrictions  r^arding  the  fashions  ol'  dre^s 
were  enacted.  One  of  tliem  was  as  follows:  "  The  court,  luke- 
in^  into  consideration  the  greate,  superfloux,  and  unnecessary  ei- 
pences  occa-sioned  by  reason  of  some  newe  and  immodest  fnshiiius. 
as  alHO  tiie  ordinary  weareing  of  silver,  guide,  and  silke  luces, 
glrdh-s,  liatlmnds,  etc.,  hath  therefore  ordered  that  noe  perHni, 
eitherinun  or  woman,  shall  hereafter  make  or  buy  appiirell,  eirln'r 
woollen,  hiike  or  lynnen,  with  any  lace  on  It.  silver,  koI'Ii',  rillii', 
nr  threed,  under  the  penalty  of  forfecture  of  such  eluuthc-." 
Tluii  there  was  restraint  put  upon  the  tongue  Is  elionn  hv  the 
lollowing,  under  date  of  Beptember,  1686:  "  Robert  Shonlmsi'. 
for  swearing  by  the  blond  of  tied,  was  aentt'iicvd  to  liavo  lii.s 
'  into  a  cleft  stick,  and  to  stand  so  by  the  space  of  huiilfti 

_  ...  .      And  here  is  one  avaiost  cakes  and  Imnii:  "It  is 

ordered,  also,  that  no  person  shall  sell  any  cakes  or  liiiiis.  eillii-r 
in  the  uiarkele  or  virtuBling  houses,  or  elsewhere,  iiiKin  paiiie  of 
IDs.  Rne;  provided  that  this  order  shnll  not  extend  to  sixh  eukioj 
as  shal  be  made  for  any  budall,  or  uiarriage,  or  such  like  si>eliall 
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KHiagee.  AtfltetItwu8lmvl7u"«itodiM|natit,''batIt(rndD«IIj 
ezpiLodad  Into  *  iwalu  dranutia  enlertajnmsnt,  wUcn  in  the 
liuds  of  men  ]lke  B^tclieT  *nd  Ben  JoDMm  attained  a  Ugh  dagwe 
of  Uterar^  beanty.  AltlioOEli  tLe  maaqu*  as  a  Mnuca  of  amnae- 
moit  ^aa  not  In  faaUon  dunng  the  reipi  of  Cbarlea  I,  yet  to  the 
time  of  tliat  mouarch  belon^^  the  finest  maaqiie  and  □        *  '' 

Dcrt  splendid  poems  ever  wnlteo— the  "Comna"  of  UII 

Uatftdor,  >  SpanlBk  word  ainiirvlnc  "aluer."    TheUatador 
., ,  ___. ._  _  ■-  ii^gj,j     "    .-  '    -• 

ick  with  a  triec 
tached.     After  a  ball  Laa  been  driven  Into  a  atate  of  Ikbxj  bj 


meet  splendid  poems  ever  wntteo — the  "Comna"  of  UUton. 
Uatftdor,  >  Spanlsk  word  alKnlfylng  "al^'OT.''  TheUa 
is  the  prlndpal  perfonner  In  a  bull-ngbt.  He  ts  handaotDelT 
drsBsed,  and  bolds  In  the  right  hand  a  naked  award,  in  the  left 
the  muieta,  a  small  stick  wHh  a  triece  of  acailel-eolored  ailk  at- 


the  inferior  performers,  the  matador  enters  the  arena  aloiM  to 
complete  the  tragic  buslneea.  As  soon  as  the  bnll's  eye  catches 
the  mideta  he  eeneraiW  rushes  bllndir  at  It:  and  then  the  mata- 
dor, if  he  Iswell-skilled,  dexterously  pliingea  the  Bword"  between 
the  left  shoulder  and  the  blade,"  and  the  animal  drops  dead  at  hla 
imt.  The  victorious  metailor  Is  greeted  witb  acclamations,  and 
not  less  the  bull,  should  he  wound,  or  even  kill  his  antagonist;  In 
which  case  a  new  matador  steps  Into  the  arena  and  the  aport  is 
continued. 

Matches,  Inventioo  ot — Previous  to  1829  the  matches  in  use 
consisted  ot  a  slender  stick  with  a  pointed  end.  which  had  been 
dipped  in  sulphur;  and  they  were  liehted  by  touching  them  to  a 
spark  struck  Into  tinder  by  flint  ana  steel.  In  that  year,  how- 
ever, what  was  known  as  the  "Instanlaneous  Ught-Box"  was  tn- 
Tented,  It  consisted  of  a  small  tin  box  containing  a  bottle,  in 
which  was  placed  some  sulpbaiic  acid,  with  sufBcient  fibrous  as- 
bestos to  soak  it  up  and  prevent  its  Bpillino;  out  of  the  bottle,  and 
a  supply  of  pronerly  prepared  matches.  These  conslstud  o(  small 
splints  of  wooa  about  two  iiichee  long,  one  end  of  which  was 
coated  with  a  chemical  mixture  prepared  by  mixing  chlorate  of 
potash,  powdered  loaf-sugar  and  powdered  gum-araUc,  Uie  whole 
ralored  with  a  little  vermilion,  and  made  Into  a  thin  paste  with 
water.  The  splints  were  readily  infiamed  by  dipping  the  prepared 
ends  inlothe  sulphuric  acid.  These  we  re  succeeded  by  the  lucifer,  or 
loco-foco  matcb,  which  was  ignited  by  friction;  and  that,  in  turn, 
by  the  Congreve,  which  was  similar  to  the  sulphur  matches  now 
in  use;  and  this,  sbortly  afterward,  by  the  present  parlor  match. 

Mauoa  Loa,  Volcano  of,  is  on  the  tiandwich  Idanda.  It  has 
two  craters,  one  of  which,  Ellanea,  is  the  largest  active  volcanic 
cratpr  in  the  world.  The  mountain  Is  14,100  feet  high,  and  Kil. 
auea  is  situated  on  the  ea/<tem  side,  about  4.000  feetabove  the  aea- 
It^vel.  This  crater  is  a  vast  lake  of  lioitjag  lava,  which  rises  and 
falls  continually  by  the  action  of  subterranean  forces,  and  It  pro- 
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a  1^1.  The  catlvee  call  this  Kabstaare  "  Pclc's  liair,"  Pele  bela^ 
xhe  namn  nf  the  ^udduiH  of  tLu  luouiituiti. 

Uaondy-TburadAy,  thu  1'burMliiy  of  H.ily-wctrk.  The  name 
is  derived  frum  imiiimUiim,  tLo  fir^l  wnnl  [)f  tLu  service  cLuntHl 
uL  the  waaLinr  of  the  fi,-et  of  the  iiilKr"""  ""  1^'  (Ib^>  whicb  la 
tuken  fruiD  Julin  liU,  34.  llie  wiahitiK  "f  tlie  )iil)(rimi>'  feet  in  of 
very  ancient  usage,  being  refi-rrtii  ici  liy  St.  AuKiutiaf :  and  bijth 
in  uncient  aod  uiodeni  timeM  it  ivom  BcciuiiiianiiKl  \<y  a  <lihtributii)ii 
(it  '■  doles,"  which  were  handed  to  the  pil(>Tinis  in  xiiiall  baakets, 
tliciMM)  called  "  manndn."  [n  the  royul  una^  of  mauudii  in  Eng- 
land, the  number  of  dulen  distributed  was  reckoned  by  the  yean) 
of  tbe  monarch.  The  custom  «■■.■*  ri'talned  Id  that  country  lifl  the 
year  1838,  xince  which  period  the  "  Maundy  "  men  and  women  re- 
ci'ivB  a  ui one V- payment  froio  the  clerk  of  the  Abuonry  office,  in- 
Hl.-ud  of  the  dole. 

Mkxim  Self-Acting  Gnn  waa  invented  by  Hiram  8.  Maxim 
of  Knuliuid.  The  peculiar  features  of  tlii.i  ^aa  are:  Every  round 
after  the  tir!<t  in  fireil  by  the  recoil  of  thu  )>reviciua  eiit>losion;  the 
cartridifeM  «re  picked  out  of  the  carfridgi^-Uill,  oue  end  of  which 
is  plari-d  iu  tbe  gnii-iLiechanisiii  on  one  bide  by  tbe  auCoiiiatic  nc- 
tioD  of  tiie  itVB,  and  the  belt  and  cHrtridge-Hliells  are  ejected  after 
liriii|r;  every  recoil  <if  tbe  gun  brinffs  the  ueit  cartridffe  into  jhihI- 
tiun,  forces  it  into  tbe  l«rrel,  cocks  the  baiuiour.  pulls  tlie  irijrifer, 
e^ttrai-ls  tbe  empty  nbetl  and  eji'cls  it  from  tbe  gun~iill  thi'se 
pro«~*«8  going  on  with  surh  marvelous  rai>idity  that  (HX)  rouuila 
are  fired  In  a  luinale.  Thn  pun  can  l>e  tumi-d  in  any  dlritction  by 
means  of  a  crank,  and  tbe  rale  of  disrharKS  is  regulated  liy  H  ci>n- 
Irolliugcbamlier,  Infamously  contrlvi-d  so  that  the  gun  may  Iw 
Ured  rapidly  oratowly.  asde»iirisl.  At  tbe  moment  ol  liriiig,  the 
n-coil  drives  tbe  barrel  liack  alwut  three-quarters  of  sn  inrh,  and 
It  is  this  n-coll  which  direct*  the  mechanism  of  the  gun  and  makeu 
its  disi:barKi-s  conliauoiis. 

Hkj.  Iditin  3ttiiii».  Is  from  a  root  mao.  or  mah,  to  grow.  Tlie 
notion  that  it  wiis  numi-d  Maioa  by  tbe  Kiomanu  in  honor  of  Mala, 
the  miithiT  of  Mercury,  Is  tjiiite  erroneous,  for  the  name  whm  in 
use  among  tbem  long  before  they  knew  anything  either  of  Mer- 
cury or  his  luotber,  who  were  <ireek  deities.  Tbe  outbreak  into 
new  life  and  Ix-auty  whii'h  oiarktiiiatureat  this  time  instinctively 
excites  feelings  of  gladnenx  and  delight;  hence  it  in  not  wonderful 
that  tbe  event  fihould  bnve  at  all  timee  been  eel ebnited.  Among 
the  Komausthe  feeling  of  tbe  time  found  vent  in  their  h'l-'i'iliit,  <ir 
Floral  Uames,  which  began  on  the  3)JtU  of  April  and  liisti'd  a  few 
days.  Id  England,  as  we  learn  from  Chancer  and  otlifr  writers. 
it  was  cuKtoiiiary,  during  the  middle  eji^i's,  tor  all.  both  high  and 
low — even  the  court  its<'lf — to  go  out  0[i  tbe  first  May  lunming  at 
an  earlv  hour '- to  fetch  the  tlowers  fresli."  nawthoni-brancheH 
were  also  gathered.  Thesis  were  brought  home  almul  sunrise,  with 
sccompanimenta  cf  horn  and  talxir,  and  all  pobbihle  sigus  of  joy 
and  menlmeDt.    By  a  natural  traivdtion  of  ideas  they  gave  tht> 
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bmwthoni'bloom  the  nune  of  tbe  "  H^;"  thaj  nllad  tba  MM- 
mony  "the  briiiguig  home  the  MBf;"tIui7apoka  of  the  expedition 
to  the  woods  m  "gobtg  i^ttajiag;"  tha  tainat  nuid  of  the  tU- 


lueaa  the  "  Queen  of  the  U^r."    TIm  n 
of  these  feBUve  prooeedlngB  wu  the  onetloD  In  tntaj  town  < 
f  *  fixed  pole,  called  the  Harpole,  on  wUea  diq^  a 


pended  wreMhs  of  Doweia,  and  loand  wUch  Om  people  daneod  bt 
rings  piettj  neailT  the  whole  d^.  A  avrera  itow  was  givea  to 
these  menj  ewAooiB  1^  the  PnrilBBa,  who  Moied  the  Hajpolee 
to  be  uprooted.  Th^  were,  hownfer,  nrtrad  altar  tba  Bcrtom- 
tlou,  and  held  thdr  gionnd  for  a  long  ttami  bvt  tbagr  bM«  now 
almost  disappeaied. 


Mean  ud  Sotar  Tims.— Owing  to  the  IndlMtka  of  Oe  anOi'B 

axis  and  its  uneqaal  moTement  In  its  orbtt,  solar  dng  Taiy  In 
their  length.     The  avenge  solar  day  comspooda  to  uatwen^- 


four  hours  of  oar  clocks,  which  keep  what  Is  eaOed  n. 

If  a  clock  were  so  oonstmcted  as  to  give  the  real  solar  Umo  for 
all  ptiriiylH  of  the  year,  it  woald  be  obeerred  that  sometintes  when 
the  solar  clock  pointed  at  noon,  the  ordlnaiy  clock,  keetdng 
mean  time,  would  iw  pointing  at  figures  between  li:4Sand  12,  or 
at  oiher  times  between  12andl2:I6.  Fonr  tbnes  each  year,  bow- 
ever,  the  two  clocks  would  coincide,  and  correct  noon-marks  can 
be  made  Decemlier  24,  April  15,  Jane  14  and  Bepfamber  1,  and 
the  shadow  of  a  dial  or  noon-mark  would  point  doe  south  at  noon 
by  the  clock. 

MedcB  and  Persians,  Lnws  oC— Sevend  nferenoaa  ar»  to  be 
round  in  tbe  Scripturea  relating  to  the  laws  of  the  Hedesand 
Persians.  The  pbraaes  which  luve  become  so  familiar  to  Bible 
and  other  readers  regarding  the  uncbangeableoeas  of  these  laws 
are  taken  from  the  Books  of  Esther  and  DanleL  When  the 
enemies  of  Daniel  were  afraid  of  his  popnlarity  they  formed  a  con- 
sptracy  against  him,  obtMaing  an  idolatroos  decree,  which  Daniel 
viOB  accused  of  breaking.  Tber  pressed  the  king  to  elgn  the 
decree,  saying,  '■  litiow.  O  king,  that  the  law  of  the  Medea  and 
i'ersiiiDB  is  that  no  decree  or  statute  which  the  king  eetabllshetb 
may  be  chnn^d. "  It  is  not  to  be  understood  from  this,  however, 
tliut  a  royal  decree  was  in  every  sense  irrerocable,  or  beyond  the 
possibility  of  modification  or  repeal,  but  rather  that  edicts  oonld 
not  be  capriciously  altered,  and  that  the  despot  was  bound  and 
regulated  by  past  decisions  and  prowdents.  How  a  decree  could 
be  neutralized,  even  though  it  could  not  be  reversed,  is  shown  In 
ibe  Book  of  Esther. 
Medic«]  Terms,  Dictionarr  of.  [See  Appendix.] 
Meerschaum  is  a  mineral  eiistlng  iu  many  parts  of  tho  world. 
In  rCurope.  it  is  found  chiefly  at  Hrubschits  In  Horavia,  knd  at 
S''bnstopn)  and  KalTa  in  the  Crimea;  and  in  A^  it  is  found 
abundantly  just  below  the  soil  in  the  alluvial  beds  at  Ktttisch 
and  Bursa  in  Natolia;  and  in  the  rocks  of  Bske-Hlssar,  in  the  same 
district,  it  is  mined  so  extensively  as  to  give  mpk^ment  to 
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nearlr  a  thnneand  mpn.  Mi^rHcliatiiu,  from  its  liaving  b«;a 
fouDU  on  tlie  Hea-sbore  tn  smaK  [iluci-s,  in  (leculiarlT- rounded 
faiow-whit«  lumpH.  was  i)^orant,)v  iiiLH|;int-d  tolw  petriSetl  fnnL  at 
the  sea,  which  is  the  iiituninK  of  1u  (I'-nnitn  nuiuc.  ll  i^  o>m- 
poMid  of  silica,  magnesia  and  water.  WLeu  first  du((  from  tilt) 
e«rtli  it  ia  quitu  Hoft  and  soap-like  to  tlie  tiMirli.  and  a*  It  lulht^ra 
witli  WBl«r  ajid  remnres  grease,  it  iK  em|>!«yed  l>y  tlio  TutIim  tm  a 
eulntitute  for  eoap  in  washing.  After  bcii'iK  luoldeU  into  jiipes, 
these  are  boiled  in  oil  or  wax  and  baked  uutit  bard. 

Melrose  Abbey  is  a  ciilebraii.-d  ruin  in  KoxburffliKhire.  Boot- 
laud,  near  the  Tweed,  aljout  tliirlr-nne  mites  soutlieaMt  of  Edin- 
burgh. It  was  founded  in  1136'by  IteviJ  1,  cumplHed  in  l]4(t, 
and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Marr.  In  1322  it  was  destroyed  bj 
the  English  army  of  Edward  II,  Lut  it  wa.s»H>n  n-built  by  Itii1»^rt 
Bruce  &  net.cleof  tnagniKcence  which  ranks  it  ajuong  the  most 
perfect  eccletiiaHtical  cotistructirms  in  the  Iwst  a^ie  of  (iiithic 
architeuiure.  In  1385,  and  again  in  IMn,  it  sulfereil  wvi-rcly  at 
the  hands  of  the  English  aruiies,  and  during  the  Iteforniutinii  its 
cboiceiit  sculpti  Ks  were  mutilated.  In  lutL-r  times  uiuiiy  of  the 
stones  have  been  taken  away  to  use  in  other  buildings,  hut  the 
church  still  remains,  and  a  (lart  of  the  t:!  inter  wjuare.  Aft<-r  Tive 
oenturieH.  tliexe  ahow  piainlv  the  original  beauty  of  the  building!'. 
As  an  al>bey.  the  history  of  Melrose  In  but  iiieaucr.  It*  first  ihi'ii- 
pants  were  Cistercian  monks.  In  its  line  of  Bl>1iots  there  wii-^  but 
one  saint.  St.  Waltbcof,  who  was  a  nteiison  of  King  Ihtvid.  Kiiij; 
Alexander  II  was  buried  within  its  walbal  bis  own  reiiui'st.  llriu'e 
left  it  the  legacy  of  his  heart,  an<l  it  gave  bunbs  tu  tliat  flower  of 
HcotlLsh  chivalry,  the  Knight  of  l.iddesdiile,  and  to  his  cousin  the 
heroic  Douglass,  who  fell  at  Otterbum. 

Menthol. — The  |>ocu liar  virtues  possessed  by  menthol,  and  in 
fact  the  drug  it^'lf.  is  comparatively  a  new  discovery  in  .\uieri<'u: 
but  the  tliinesa  and  Ja|«ni!.-<e  have  made  use  of  it  fur  a.  \<inii 
time.     It  is  a  white  crystalline  (substance  deimsited  fn)ir 


ing  process.  These  crystals  iitelt  at  OT  degrets 
allghtly  soluble  In  water,  and  entirely  solulile  in  ether  and  lb<- 
vobtile  oils.  In  the  manufacture  of  menthol  the  Ja|miii-M-  oil  is 
generally  used,  as  it  yielils  tlie  cryntals  mure  riehlv  tliun  ihi- 
others.  The  drug  is  used  fur  external  ai>]>lii'ation,  and  often  ^rii-es 
much  relief  in  ca.ses  of  heAiluclm.  The  effprtppidunil  is  iiuiiiily 
a  iiensation  of  int4-nse  cold,  causiKl  by  the  ru|iiil  evii|K>nitlim  of  the 
thin  coating  of  the  sulistuuw  whirli  is  left  tiu  the  skin  wlii'n  the 
menthol  pencil  has  Ih-^'u  rublHil  overit. 

Hercbanta'  Harks.— In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  iiriu'tj''!' 
for  merchants,  tmderH  and  nther.s.  to  wlmm  tUe  prii|«'r  u^e  of 
heraldry  was  not  conredetl,  to  he  allowed  by  tlielierHldslo  Isiir 
derlces  Indicative  of  their  trades  or  cH.-cu|iiitio'ns.  A  cutler  might 
bvulllskaUe,  a  tailor  his  uheaj^.  a  mason  his  trowel  and  cum 
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paf>!x«.  Those  Insigpla  were  in  etrictness  ordered  ta  be  bone 
niilv  in  "  targrta  bwlow  at  tlie  chief  flankes,"  TBt  we  often  find 
titem  on  bLicIiIh,  and  cnmetimes  even  impaled  and  quartered  with 
BTuiH.  Merchants.  aJonr  with  a  niODOsram  of  their  initials,  often 
bore  a  mark  compoeed  of  a  cross  and  afignreresembliDK' theGf;ure 
4  tumeri  liackward — perhaps  a  symbol  of  the  Holy  Trinitv. 
though  it  Las  also  been  explained  Us  represent  the  mast  and  vard 
of  a  ship.  The  iusienia  of  their  compauiss  were  frequently  biime 
by  TiieroliaiitH  in  a  eAwfabove  their  marks,  and  ofcaslonaHv  ijuar- 
t^red  with  them.  These  merchants'  marks  were  probably  the 
on|j;in  of  tlie  trade- marks  of  the  present  time. 

Mesmerism  was  first  brought  into  notice  by  Frederick  Anton 
MeKiiii-r,  a  Uerman  physician,  In  1766,  when  be  published  a  thesia 
on  '■  'i'ho  lutfueuce  of  the  Planeta  on  the  Huiiiaa  Body."  claiming 
Ihnt  the  heavenly  bodies  diffused  through  the  universe  a  subtle 
fluid  whirh  arts  on  the  nervous  system  of  animated  beings;  and 
lie  furlLrr  Ktntfd  that  he  regarded  the  new  force,  which,  ho  fiaid. 
tciuld  bo  exerted  by  one  living  orgnnism  u|Kin  another,  as  a  means 
of  alh-viatiii]{  or  ciiiing  disea.se.  In  1T78  he  left  Vienna  for  PurJH. 
where  he  gamed  numerous  proselytes  and  much  mont-v.  His  dia- 
eiiverj-  wus  ftwtered  by  Dr.  D'Elson.  physician  to 'the  King's 
bnrthiT,  and  in  ITW  the  French  Oovemmeot  ordered  tjie  medical 
faculty  of  Paris  to  investigate  Mesmer's  theory.  .\  committee 
was  apiminted,  who  subsequently  reported  that  "The  violent 
elTi'clH  which  are  observed  in  the  public  practice  of  magnetism 
an-  due  to  the  uinniputations,  to  the  excitement  of  the  iiiiagina- 
tiiin  wliich  leads  us  to  repeat  anything  which  produces  an  impres- 
nion  u|Hi]i  the  senses. "  One  year  later,  1785.  5lesmer's|iopiitarity 
had  so  far  declined  that  he  left,  Paris  and  retired  to  Kwlizerland. 
where  he  s|ient  the  balance  of  his  life.  Mesmerlnn  exrited  some 
attemiiin  again  in  1848,  when  Miss  Harriet  Martimeau  and  othi-rt 
announced  their  belief  in  it. 

Meteoric  Stones. — A  meteoric  stone,  which  Is  described  by 
I'lihv  us  iH'ing  as  large  as  a  wagon,  fell  near  ^gospntami.  in  Asia 
Mimir,  in  4(iT  11.  C.  About  A.  D.  l.tOO  a  stone  weighing  1.400 
i>oim<U  li'll  in  Mexico,  and  is  now  in  the  Smithsonian  Instiluie  at 
VVnshiiiirlon.  The  largest  meteoric  ina&ses  on  record  were  hi-nnl 
of  fimt  liv  Captain  Kosit.  the  Arctic  explorer,  through  some  E.-^jui. 
niaux.  ^hese  lav  on  the  west  coast  of  Ureenland.  and  were  siib- 
!i*'i|u>'nllv  found  bv  the  Sw<Hlish  Exploring  Ex[>e(litlon  of  1870. 
One  ..r  t]>.-iLi.  now  in  tlie  Uoynl  Museum  of  Stockholm,  weighs 
oviT  .'ill.(MW  iHiuuds.  and  is  the  lareest  specimen  known.  Two  re- 
lunrknble  ni<-tii>rites  have  fsllen  la  Iowa  within  the  past  thirteen 
venrN,  On  February  \'i.  187,~>.  an  exceedingly  brilliant  meteor,  in 
tlie  form  of  an  elongated  honieshoe,  was  seen  throughout  a  re- 
gion of  lit  least  400  miles  in  length  and  2.~)0  in  breadth,  lying  in 
Missmiri  nud  Iniva.  It  i>i  desrrilH^l  as  '- witliout  a  tail,  but  having 
a  win  lit'  Hoiviii)-  jacket  nf  liuiiji<.  Di'tonations  were  heard,  so  vio- 
lent us  to  shake  the  earth  andto  jar  the  windows  like  tbe  shock  of 
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an  earthqaakc."  as  it  fell,  st  about  10:30  o'clock  P.  M.,  a.  few  miles 
ewt  of  MarenKo.  Inwa.  The  ground  for  ilie  gpac«  of  some  Mven 
milt*  in  lengtu  by  two  tn  fuur  miles  in  breadtli  wbh  stniwD  with 
fngmeuis  of  tlile  mel<ji)r.  varying  in  weiclit  from  a  few  ounces  to 
aev«nt7>foar  poimdH.  Uu  May  tO,  liJTS.u  large  and  eittaordiiiarily 
luininnuH  meteor  eiploiltHl  with  terrific  noise,  followed  at  slight 
iuterrals  witli  lese  violent  delonationH,  and  Htructi  tiie  eartli  in  the 
«(Ig«  of  a  ravine  near  Esthervitle,  Emmet  County,  Iowa,  pene- 
trating to  a  depth  of  fourteen  feet.  Within  two  miles  other  frag- 
meols  were  found,  one  of  which  weighed  170  pounds  and  another 
thirty-two  pounds.  The  principal  mana  weighed  431  pounds.  AM 
the  discovered  parts  aggregated  about  S40  pounds.  The  one  of 
ITO  pounds  is  now  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Stale  University  of  Minne- 
sota. The  composition  of  this  aerolite  m  peculiar  in  many  Tutii>ects; 
but,  as  in  nearly  all  aerolites,  there  is  a  considerable  proportion  of 
iron  and  nickel. 

Mica  coDsisla  of  a  silicate  of  alominum  combined,  according  io 
apuuies,  W'th  small  proportions  of  potash,  soda,  litliia,  oxide  of 
iron,  oside  of  maOKanese,  etc.  The  most  coimuonand  serviceable 
variety  is  known  as  potash  luica.  It  is  a  constituent  of  graiiile, 
g-neisB,  mica  slate,  and  several  other  kindred  rocks.  It  is  found 
both  disseminated  and  in  veins.  It  is  very  widely  distributed, 
especially  in  composition  with  other  minerals,  but  there  are  com- 
paratively few  localities  where  it  Is  known  to  exist  in  such  quanti- 
ties and  form  as  to  be  mined  with  pDtit.  Its  most  valuable  form 
is  that  of  moscovite,  in  which  it  appvars  Jn  translucent  laminee  or 
plates.  The  larger  and  clear<>r  these  plates,  the  areater  the  value 
of  the  mine  or  quarry.  In  Siberia  tliej  have  been  found  more 
than  three  feet  across,  and  they  have  bi^n  oblaiued  of  great  si/e 
in  Sweden  and  Norway.  This  is  also  the  case  at  Acworth,  Graf- 
ton and  Alstead,  N.  H.  Mica  is  used  largely  for  the  doors  of 
Htoves  and  the  sides  of  lanterns.  It  is  employed  in  some  countries 
as  a  substitute  for  window-gia.'ts,  and  its  toughness  recommends  It 
for  this  purpose  on  board  vessels  of  war.  Lithia  mica  contains  a 
small  proportionof  lithia,  which  gives  it  in  many  cases  a  fine  rose 
or  peachblow  color,  so  that  It  la  used  for  ornamental  pur|inses. 
Potash  mica,  when  ground  in  a  fine  powder,  is  used  logivoai)rii- 
liant  appearance  to  walls,  and  as  a  sand  for  dryiiifr  ink  or 
paper. 

Microphone,  The,  Is  the  black  carbon  button  us<'d  In  tele- 
phoni'H,  and  is  an  Instrument  for  magnifying  sound.  The  most 
sensitive  substance,  so  far  as  yet  discovered,  to  have  the  peculiar 
power,  when  placed  in  the  electric  current,  of  magnifying  hounU, 
is  willow  charciial  plunged,  when  at  white  hoat,  into  in  ere  nry.    A 

Ciece  of  such  charcoal  an  inch  long,  placed  vertically  betwwn  two 
locks  of  carbon,  hollowed  to  receive  its  ends,  wires  connecting 
the  blodis  with  an  electric  battery,  and  the  ordinary  receiving- 
Inatrument  of  a  telephone,  constitute  one  of  the  simplest  fonns  of 
a  mlcraphcKie.    The  tnventioa  of  the  miciophone  U  claimed  by 
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Profraeor  Hughes  of  England,  and  Tbomaa  Edison,  the  AmericaE 
SnTentor. 

Microscope,  Invention  of  the. — Tt  is  generally  believed  that 
the  firbt  compound  nilcroaoope  was  made  in  ISBO  by  a  Uollandir 
najuetl  ZaclioriHS  Jansen.  Pocket  mlonncopeB  were  first  made  in 
l^indoii  in  1T40  bj  Benjaudn  MaitlD.  The  diacoverj  of  the 
uiBji^nitymg  power  of  the  simple  lens  was  ondoabtedly  made  long 
l>i>r<>re  the  ChriBtiau  era,  aa  it  is  known  that  the  (iTct^ks  naed 
niHgnifiers  of  glass  which  they  called  "  reading-glasBes,"  and  ruda 
k-nsi-s  of  crj-aUl  have  been  found  in  Etoptian  ruins. 

Midnight  Sun,  Land  of  the. — In  nia  book  on  the  travels  and 
explorations  which  led  np  to  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  the 
faiuous  and  ill-fated  Fninklln  expedition  to  the  Polar  rt^ons  bj 
the  ci[fedilion  onder  Lieutenant  Schwatka  in  1878,  Mr.  Gilder, 
the  Hccund  in  command,  writes  as  follows  regarding  the  midnight 
Nun:  "  We  were  beginning  to  get  used  to  the  phenomena  of  the 
Arctic  region,  nut  the  least  among  which  Is  the  '  midnight  sun.' 
It  is  dilHcult  for  one  who  has  nut  witni^ssed  it  himself  to  under- 
Ktund  the  meaning  of  this  portent.  The  idea  of  the  long  Arctic 
night  sii'inH  to  i>o  much  more  generally  comprehended.  Nearly  all 
writt-rs  u[Hin  the  auiiject,  whether  those  who  have  themselves  ex- 
IHirieiiL'ed  its  effects  or  those  whose  knowledge  ts  derived  from 
study.  lUvell  with  great  force  on  the  terribly  depressing  etTiHl 
upiiii  the  physical  organization  of  natives  of  the  median  lonet* 
CBiiM'd  liy  the  long  Arctic  night  whenever  brought  within  ii» 
inHiii'iK'i-.  Though  much  less  has  been  written  or  said  concern- 
ing the  inlenninahte  day.  its  effects  are  almost  as  deleterious  u)>iin 
the  Klninger  ea  the  prolonged  night.  Indeed,  to  the  sojourner  in 
high  latitudes  the  day  is  much  more  appreciable,  for  at  no  point 
yet  visited  by  man  is  the  darkness  the  total  darkness  of  night 
throughout  the  t^ntire  dav.  while  the  'midnight  sun'  makes  the 
night  like  noiin-day.  £ven  when  the  sun  pasnes  below  the 
hiirizon  at  its  upper  culmination  the  daylight  is  as  intense  as  at 
n<«>n  in  lower  latitudes,  wlien  the  sun's  disk  is  obscured  by  their 
clouJii.     The  long  twilight  In  the  north,  where  the  sun's  apparent 

Iialh  around  thtt  earth  varies  so  little  in  latitude  at  its  upiier  and 
Dwer  cull  II  inn  I  inns,  takes  some  of  the  edge  off  of  the  prolonged 
night  at  the  highest  Intilude  ever  attained  by  the  Arctic  explorer; 
but  tlii-reis  nntiiing  to  relieve  the  long  weary  day  of  its  full  power 
ii]H>n  the  Hvsteiii.  There  (in  the  north),  in  the  spring,  the  sun 
neviT  si>l.s.  'Jlii're  is  no  morning  and  no  night.  It  is  one  con- 
tinuous .liiy  fur  months.  At  flrsd  it  seems  vei^-  difficult  to  under- 
nluiid  rhis  strange  thing  in  nature.  The  world  seems  to  be 
entiri'ly  wrone,  and  man  grows  nervous  and  restlesa.  Sleep  is 
drivi'n  from  his  weary  eyelids,  his  ajipetite  fails,  and  all  the  dis- 
agn-iNilile  results  of  protracteil  vigils  are  apparent.  But  gradually 
he  lieniines  used  to  this  state  of  atTairs.  devises  means  to  darken 
Ills  lent,  Hiiil  once  more  enjoys  his  hour  of  rest.  In  fact,  ha 
hitms  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  aiTang«meiit,  and  whei) 
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trtiTeline  puisnes  liis  jnumej  at  nif^lil,  or  when  llie  bud  is 
loweHt,  because  tlien  be  finds  tbe  frost  lliat  bardeus  tlie  tuiuw  a 
great  aHHiatance  in  slcdginic." 

Military  Divisions  uid  Depwtinenta. — Tbe  Tnlted  Stales 
are  divided  into  tbree  military  diviKtuiis  and  six  military  depart- 
ment!}. Tbe  Division  of  tlje  Atlantic,  also  the  Departtufnt  of  the 
East,  includes  tbe  New  England  Slak«  and  all  tital*^  eiu^t  of  the 
MisHlseippi  Kiver  except  Iliinoin,  Arkansas  and  Louisiana.  The 
Division  of  the  Missouri  comprises  tbe  Department  of  the  Platte. 
S:ut««  of  Iowa  and  Xebraitka,  and  Territories  of  Utab.  eustt'm 
Idsbo  and  soutbem  Wyotnlng;  tbe  Department  of  Dakota,  titates 
of  Minnesota,  Nortb  and  South  Dakota  and  Montana,  and  tbe 
northern  part  of  Wyoming  Territory;  tbe  Department  of  Texas, 
comprising  the  State  of  Teias.  The  Division  of  tbe  Pacific  com- 
prises tbe  Department  of  California,  States  of  California  and 
Nevada;  tbe  Deparliuent  of  Arizona,  Territorica  of  Arimina  and 
New  Meiicn:  and  tbe  l>epartm«nt  of  the  Columbia,  States  of  Ore- 
gon and  Washington,  ana  Territories  of  Idaho  and  Alaska. 

Millennliim, — 1'lie  idea  of  the  Millennium,  literally  a  thousand 
yeant'  time,  originatM  proximately  in  the  Mewianlc  exix'i-iuiJun 
of  the  Jews;  but  more  remotely,  it  has  been  conjectured,  in  the 
Zoroaatiian  doctrineof  the  final  triumph  of  OrmuMover  Alirimnn, 
and  was  connected  by  tbe  Christians  tvitb  tbe  second  coming  iir 
Christ.  The  notion  of  a  golden  age,  preserved  by  the  ronviTl,'* 
from  heatbenisui  to  Christlaoity,  as  well  as  tlie  oppreSNion  and 
persecution  to  which  they  were  long  subjected  by  the  stale  au- 
thorities, were  naturally  calculated  to  develop  and  stn-ngthi-n 
such  hopes-  The  chief  basis  of  tbe  millennium  Idea  inJuduJAUi 
as  well  as  in  Christianity,  however,  is  the  ardent  hope  for  a  vis- 
ible Divine  rule  noon  earth,  and  the  Identification  of  the  Cliurch 
with  that  of  whicu  it  Is  merely  a  synilml.  In  tbe  H<)saic  account 
of  creation  we  find  the  primitive  ground  tor  making  the  vii'Iori- 
oneeraof  tbeCliurch  last  a  thousand  years.  By  a  strictly  literal 
inter]) retatl on  of  tbe  4tb  vente  of  the  Wth  Psaliti  it  was  Hii|>i>n)<i>d 
that  a  day  of  <ii>d  was  aritlimeti rally  eijual  to  a  tbriiiMind  yi'nrs; 
bence  tlie  ail  daya  of  creation  were  nndi-rstorKl  to  iiidieute  tlml  the 
earth  would  piusi  through  fi,t)00  years  of  lalior  end  HuHi'riiif;.  to 
lie  fcil1i)wed  by  a  seventh  day— that  is.  l.tHW  >iars  of  reM  and 
happinivs.  In  the  Book  of  Itevelation  this  view  Is  pret-eiiiiil. 
tftili,  tlie  ratil)ini<-al  tnulitions  differ  widely  atjiong  flii-]i:M'hes  as 
to  tbe  durarirm  of  the  bappy  period.  During  the  civil  an<i  n-lig- 
ious  wars  in  Fmnceand  England  the  bidti'f  in  millennitttiiisni  wan 
prominent.  The  Fifth-monarchy  men  of  {'roniweil's  time  were 
millennarians  of  the  niost  exaggerati'd  and  dangerous  son.  I  ^"e 
Fifth- Mimardiy  Mia.']  Tlieir  peculiar  tenet  was  tliut  the  millen- 
nium had  come,  and  Uiry  were  the  saints  who  were  to  inherit  the 
earth.  Great  eagerness  and  not  a  little  ingenuity  have  l«-en  ex- 
hitntod  by  many  persons  in  fixing  a  date  for  tbe  coinnienceinenl  of 
the  inlllmiilnTn       i]u,  celtihialed  theologian  Johann  Albrecht 
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Ben^l  tsserted,  from  >  etudy  ot  tbe  prophedes,  tlut  the  inillem- 
niuiu  would  begin  In  ISiW.  This  date  was  long  popaUr.  Swed- 
enborg  Leld  tbat  tbe  IsHt  judguient  tnik  place  fn  1757,  and  tbat 
tbe  new  Churcb,  or  "  l-'burcliof  tbe  New  Jerusalem,"  as  bis  tul- 
lowera  designate  tbeniaelvus^in  otber  wordu,  tUe  milleiiniuni 
em — tben  began.  In  America  couBiderable  agitation  wbh  exritt'd 
by  tbe  preacbing  of  one  '^'illiam  Miller,  wlio  Bied  tbe  sf(yin<l  ad- 
vent of  Cbrist  about  IMS.  Of  late  yeais  tbe  moat  noted  niilb-n- 
narian  was  Dr.  Jcibn  ('uuiiuings  of  EDfi&nd.  wbo  uiitrinallj' 
placed  tbe  end  of  iL6  prfgeiit  dispenxation  in  1868  or  18G7;  but  an 
tba  time  drew  near  witbimt  any  milleiinial  eyniploms  be  vnK  un- 
derstood to  Lave  tiiodilied  Lis  views  considerably,  and  caoie  In  tbe 
belief  tbat  tbe  beginning  of  the  millennium  will  not  differ  si> 
much  after  all  front  tbe  years  Immediately  prMeding  it,  as  )ieople 
oominonly  suppose. 

Uineral  Veins  were  Filled,  How. — The  latest  theoTr.  and 
the  one  generally  arci'pli'd  by  tbe  best-informed  e*iidenlH  of  tn-i- 
ence  ah  to  tbe  tiiantu'r  in  wliirh  tbe  minerals  of  the  earth  bevt> 
been  deposited  in  veins.  Is  that  the  deitosltion  of  mineral  nialter  is 
due  to  cbejiiical  pTwiiiitatinn.  Acconling  to  this  theory,  tbe  fis- 
sures are  first  filled  with  water,  usually  Qnwing  (rou  iiourccs  deep 
ill  the  earth,  where,  highly  heated  and  under  great  pnwsure,  It 
becomes  clisrged  with  mineral  fnibstanrea.  An  it  approaches  the 
surface,  atid  llie  tempvratun-  and  pressure  an-  reduced,  tbe  uiiii- 
emls  wiiich  it  had  in  solution  are  [m-t-ipitati-d  on  the  sides  of  the 
channel.  The  extensive  de|Nisiis  of  various  minerals  on  the  walls 
of  tLi-rmal  springs  seeiu  to  sliow  that  this  theory  is  sufficient  for 
mineral  veins.  Water  or  sleimi,  holding  in  solution  sulphur, 
lluoTini*  end  ebloriiio,  andhigbly  heati-d,  might  dissolve  any  mintT- 
als  with  which  it  came  in  coninii.  The  formation  of  geodeis  and  of 
Btalai'titen  in  caves  Re<-m  to  pnive  that  solutions  of  mineral  matter 
are  coiiMantly  tlowipg  tlmnigb  tbe  rocks  beneath  the  surface  of 
tbeeurtb.  (>ut  of  the  numerous  tln'ories  tbat  have  been  advanced 
In  e\]ilanatiun  of  this  luntier  tlu-re  are  four  others  wbivb  are 
worthy  of  note — the  theory  of  injection,  of  aqueous  detHisilion. 
of  lateral  Bi'cn^lion,  and  of  subliniDtion.  The  tb wry  of  inji-ciion 
was  heM  at  tbe  time  when  philosopbers  were  accustomed  to 
ascrl1)e  all  the  grenl  changes  in  the  earth's  surface  to  tho  airtinn  of 
heat.  It  sboiild  be  noted,  however,  that  there  arc  very  few  min- 
eral vi'ins  whose  materials  can  Ixi  regarded  as  even  the  possibh- 
prmluct  of  fusion,  and  most  of  tbeta  contain  minerals  that  never 
could  liave  bivn  formi-d  in  tbe  presence  of  great  beat.  When  the 
veins  on  tbe  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  which  contain  great 
masses  of  coppiT,  were  first  di-scrilH'd,  they  were  cnnsiilen-il  as 
remurknble  examples  In  proof  of  the  Igneous  theory;  but  at  masses 
of  native  silver  are  fiimied  in  these  cop|H'r  veins,  both  meluls  Iw- 
Ing  disiinct  and  nearly  pure  chemically,  it  was  plain  that  tbe 
veins  could  not  have  been  filled  by  the  action  of  heat,  as  these 
metals  in  that  cam  would  have  united  in  tbe  fonn  of  an  alloj. 
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After  the  theorr  of  heat-Bction  nane  tlie  theory  which  ascribed  all 
or  DMLrly  a]l  geolngic&l  pheuoiutiia  Co  th(<  artioD  of  waiter.  It  wa» 
i^ufT^eiled  th&t  fissurm  opviitKl  n|i  into  seas  uuii  other  n'Hti<r  LiaKius, 
ami  that  the  vein  materiai  van  di'iHisiiml  fniaj  water  as  limestontt 
anil  other  tiedinientiLrr  rucks  are  Iniil  dowii.  Aucordini;  tu  tlie 
IhinI  theoiT.  that  of  'lateral  Becrttiun,  the  materials  uf  mineral 
vfinH  have  been  derived  from  thu  ailjaceat  rocka  bj-  percolatiiiD 
iliniufrh  the  walls  of  the  vein.  The  fourth  theorj  accounted  for 
the  litlinK  of  Bsaure  veins  on  the  su|iposition  that  thx  nietals 
ihiTpin  were  deposited  in  the  fonii  uf  vapor.  In  regard  to  all  nf 
ihi-se  four  ttitHiries.  it  Las  been  found  that  from  one  circumstance 
or  another  their  principlmi  are  untenable. 

Htoera]  Waters  hare  bewi  uaed  from  a  ven  earlj  period  as 
remedial  agents.  The  oldest  Hreek  phjHicianii  had  great  faith  in 
their  curative  power,  and  the  temples  erected  to  ^iculapius  were 
UMiallr  in  cloiw  proiimitr  to  mineral  springs;  thev  harl  rccoiirso 
to  the  sulpliuroun  tliennal  Bprings  of  riU-riaH  (now  Talturi'ab}, 
which  are  still  used  by  patients  fruui  all  jMLrlK  of  Svria  in  cases  of 
tiainfiil  tumor,  rheumatism,  gtmt,  pais j,  etc.,  and  to  tlie  warm 
■■ath.s  of  I'alirrhce.  near  the  Dead  Sea.  which  ani  mentiiiiied  by 
JoKi'i'hus  as  having  laien  trieil  by  Herod  during  hi»  sickness.  We 
are  indebted  to  the  Ibmians  for  the  discovery  not  only  of  the  niin- 
ercl  thermic  springs  in  Italy,  but  of  some  of  the  most  itii|»irtiiiit 
m  oiher  parts  of  t.uropc,  among  whicli  mav  be  mentioned  Aix-lji- 
f.'haHle,  Baden-Baden,  Bath,  Sju  in  Belgium,  and  many  oilier.-': 
and  I'liny,  in  his  "  Natural  History,"  mentions  a  verj'  large  num- 
ber of  mineral  springs  in  almost  nit  \tan»  of  Europe. 

Ministen  Plenipotentiair,  Salaries  of. — The  Halaries  of  the 
Ministers  Plenipotenliarv  of  the  l'niti-d  StaK*  are  a«  follows: 
Austria.llungnrv,  fl2,()6o  per  annum;  Brazil.  fl2.(KH):  ('encnj 
America.  ♦10,000:  Chili,  #10.000:  China.  *ia,0(IO;  Colomliia. 
IT.300:  France,  4:17..'K)0:  Oeniianv,  #1';..'')00:  (ireat  Britain,  ijilT.- 
rm-.  Italv.  ♦12.U0(P;  Japan.  *1:;.0I)(I;  Mexico,  ^PMMJO;  Peru.ilO,- 
QUO:  Kuwiia.  *lT,.'iOO;  S|«in.  #IJ..'iOO;  Turkey.  icr,.rm. 

Miniiters  tteiideot  and  Consuls-Geaeral,  Salaries  of. — The 
Mlaries  of  the  MiniKlers  I{e!iid-:iil  and  Ciinsul^-Oenerul  of  the 
I'ulted  States  are  as  follows:  Argentine  Itepublic.  S7..'ill0  i>er  au- 
tiiim:  Belgluin,  fT.oOOi  Bolivia.  f1,IXK):  Corca.  ^-.Tm-.  IVnmark, 
t-'t.'NIO:  Hawaii,  fT.oOO:  Ilavti.  f.'i.llOII;  LilH-ria.  :f.VKH);  Ni-ther- 
lantis,  |7,.'iOO;  Pi-rsia,  ^l.OOO;  Portugal.  ^■i,rKHJ;  Itonin.inta.  ^iH.- 
■'iCIO:  :iiiBni,  |.'>.0<I0;  Sweden  and  Norway.  ^T.fiOO;  Switzerland, 
^~>.nilO;  Venezuela.  %~JM. 

Ulnnesiiigers,  derived  from  the  word  miane,  or  love,  and  Is 
a  (leNignotion  applied  to  the  earliest  lyric  iNK-tM  of  (lermany  In  tlie 
twelfth  and  thirti^-nth  centurie.^  their  productions  Ix-l  rig  almost 
i-lctnsively  devoti-<l  to  love  ronianres.  Hi'ory  of  ViOdig.  who 
Hoiirishf^'at  till"  eonrt  of  Krederirk  Harliarossa,  Empimr  of  Uer- 
uiany.  In  the  l>eginnlng  of  the  twi-lflh  century,  iu  reKonled  us  tlie 
father  of  Iho  minaesingers;  the  last  of  them  waa  Walthtir  von  der 
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■  Weldi^.  Brailles  enngn  In  praise  of  women,  the  mlnnesingon  oam- 
|HL'-til  <rdn-»  on  public  or  »rivDtn  ocrasionB  of  lam«^t  or  joy. 
<iisticLm  or  asioiuH,  and  vifhIlliAtr.  or  wBtcb-sonRs,  in  whirli 
tilt'  Icivcr  wu»  n-pn^Keiilfd  as  t-xpotttukting  witb  the  wal<:hiii<-n 
who  kf|it  piiBril  at  tliii  trate  iiC  tbu  entitle  within  whicli  hid  Iwlj- 
love  wa.f  inilirl!i»lli'd.  Tui'-w  sonffM  and  odea  were  recited  hy  tliB 
ciiiiiiHwtT,  til  liiM  own  accompaniment  on  tlie  viol;  and  as  few  of 
tlieni  could  wrltfl,  tlirfr  iMinipiiHitions  were  preBeri'ed  montty  l)y 
v<-rlia1  trailition  only,  and  rariied  by  wandering  minstteln  fniiii 
cuxtlo  toraKlli' tbniuVhout  tlfnuany.and  even  beyond  its  borders. 
Tlw  wiirks  of  tlui  niinneHlnp-tH  are  for  tlie  most  p«rt  supc-iior  lit 
thoiM.*  of  tbiir  nioTp  (generally  known  contemporarily,  tbe  tniulm- 
(lourH  (!<«■  Troittrre  and  Trmtbiidour),  hnih  in  regani  to  dt'liewy  of 
Keutiinont.  iiIf)(aiiiM)  anil  variety  of  rliytlimical  atrur.ture  and  tfrace 
of  action.  Tlie  g-liiry  of  tlio  minnesi'nj.'erH  may  ]>«  said  tu  have 
)N'risbiil  witb  tlie  downfall  of  tbe  t^wHliian  dynasty,  under  wbicb 
Rn'MtiT  IllxTty  of  tbiiii(rbt  and  word  was  allowed  among  Ueinians 
tbnn  Ilii-y  n^ain  enjnyeil  for  many  ages. 

Minotanr,  unt'  of  the  luoKt  repulsive  conceptions  of  Grecian 
mvtliol<i};r,  in  ri'presirnled  aH  the  tion  of  Paslpliie  and  a  hull,  fur 
whlHi  sill'  had  <'i>n<i-lredftpe.-<Hlon.  It  waHlialf.mau.hutf.iiull— a 
iiimi  witli  iilniU's  bead.  Minos,  the  buHliand  of  PaMipha',  sbtit 
Iiiiii  op  ill  ihf  laliyrinth  of  Cri'te,  and  tliem  f.^d  him  witb  youths 
uiiii  ruiildi'iiK,  whom  Atiirns  was  ohlijn'd  to  Kupply  as  an  annual 
liiliiitf,  lill  'riiiwuK,  witli  the  help  of  Ariadne,  slew  the  monster. 
'I'ht'  iiiiiiolaiir  is.  with  Home  probability,  regarded  as  a  symbol  of 
Xhf  I'liM'iiiriiin  Hun.|,iKl. 

Mirage.— 'I'll  is  plu'nonienon  la  extreinelf  common  In  some 
liK-iilitirM  imd  if  hiiupii' in  its  ori(;in,  lit-in);  memly  tbe  difTen-nc-e 
ill  ili'iisiiy  of  conii^imuM  Htmta  of  the  attnosphere.  It  usually 
ori'iirs  whi-n  from  any  caiisi\  as  the  radlution  of  beat  from  llie 
earlh.  ihi'nlrHtmn  of  air  lying  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  in 
any  lix-atity  bi  rcndi-rcil  less  dense  than  tliv  stratum  above  it.  In 
this  i-ii«'  rays  of  light  from  a  dixtant  obji'ct  Hituated  in  tbe  drnsttr 
iniiliiiiii.  that  Ik  a  little  aliove  the  earth's  level,  coming  in  a  direc- 
tion iii'urly  tmrallel  to  the  I'mtirs  surface,  will  strike  the  rarer 
iniiliuiii  lit  a  vrry  ohtusi'  angle,  and  instead  of  passing  into  it  be 
ri'Mii'ti  >l  Imrk  to  the  dinsi-  midium.  Thus  IF  a  speetaUir  lie  Kttu- 
iili-<l  nil  an  euiiiiini'i-  and  IiH)kit)g  at  an  olijcnt  idtuati-d.  like him- 
wir.  in  the  denser  sinitulu  of  air,  be  will  see  the  objert  bv  means 
III'  ilinvtly  ininsiiiittrd  rays:  and  besides  this,  rays  from  tbe 
(ilijiTt.  will  \k-  rediTti'd  fnmi  the  up|>cr  surface  of  the  rarer 
stratiiiii  of  iiir  lieneuth  his  e.ve.  Tlie  Image  prodnoed  by  the 
iTlii'.-lr'd  riiys  will  api>ear  inverted  and  1h>1ow  the  real  ulijcct.  In 
)iiirlifular  stale.s  nf  (he  ntiiiospliere,  retli-rtion  of  a  portion  onlv  of 
the  ruys  lnki>s  jdiice  at  the  surface  of  the  densi-  medium,  and  t'hus 
doable  ittiagi's  an-  foniiiii— one  liy  retteirlion  and  the  other  liv  re- 
fnii'lion — Ilie  tirst  iiivi-rliil  unil  the  second  eri-ot.  Sonii'tiiiies 
■il>jii-tH  that  are  distant  and  beyond  the  lango  of  Tisioa  IjwKiuv 
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of  the  cimed  snrfBce  of  the  earth  are  made  Tisible;  this  is  Fs.ust'd 
*  Hiniply  by  the  refraction  of  the  atmosphere,  'i'he  mirage  of  the 
desert,  which  takes  the  appearance  of  a  lalte  or  Rheet  of  water,  is 
the  reflection  of  the  sk;  or  a  cloud.  As  the  reflecting  surface  is 
im'^lar  and  constantlj  variee  Its  position,  owing  to  the  con- 
tinual common ication  of  heat  to  the  upper  stratum,  the  retiected 
image  will  l)e  constantly  varying,  and  present  the  apiiearance  of 
water  ruffled  by  the  wind.  This  form  of  mirage,  wiiich  evtti 
experienced  travelers  have  fonnd  to  be  completely  deceptive,  is  of 
common  occurrence  in  the  arid  deserts  of  Lower  Egj-pt,  Persia, 
'I'artary,  etc  In  the  Arctic  regions  it  Is  of  no  uncommon  occur- 
rence for  wkale-flshers  to  discover  the  proximity  of  other  shi]n  l>j 
means  of  their  imagen  seen  elevated  in  the  air,  A  mirogi'  fre- 
quently seen  in  the  Struts  of  Messina  Is  known  ae  the  "  Fata 
Morpina."  The  "  Specter  of  the  Brocken  "  In  Hanover  is  another 
celebrated  instance  of  mirafe. 

Mirrors,  Uajiufkcture  of.^In  the  maidng  of  mirrors  a  larg:e 
Nlime  table,  which  can  be  inclined  by  iiieaun  of  a  screw  uiider- 
neathit,  is  used.  Around  the  edge  of  this  table  is  u  groove,  which 
allows  the  superfluous  mercnry  to  run  off  into  a  recr]rtac.'le  at  one 
iMid.  While  tlie  surface  of  the  table  is  perfectly  level  tjii-fnil  is 
carefully  laid  all  over  it.  A  strip  of  glass  is  then  placed  o[i  eiicli 
of  lhrt«  sides  of  the  foil,  and  the  molten  quicksilver  is  ]HiLiri'il 
from  ladles  upon  the  foil  until  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  clci'p. 
the  ^fBnity  of  the  mercury  for  the  tin-foil  and  the  obstriictjun  nf 
the  glass  keeping  it  from  (lowing  off.  The  plate  of  gla^s  for  ilie 
mirror,  which  has  been  cleaned  with  especial  can\  i»  now  di'vlcr- 
ously  slid  upon  the  molten  metal  in  the  open  side — thut  is,  tliK 
side  on  which  no  jjlass  atrip  has  Ixsen  placed,  When  exactly  in 
its  place  it  is  held  till  one  edge  of  the  table  lins  been  mir^ed  by  (he 
Bcrew  and  the  superfluous  niercurv  has  run  off.  Tlie  table  is  ilicn 
tilted  back  to  a  level,  heavy  weights  are  placed  on  the  iiluss,  snd 
It  Is  left  thus  for  several  bouTs,  It  is  then  turned  over  nud  put  in 
a  frajue.  the  side  covered  with  amalgam — that  is.  tin-foil  ati<l  nier- 
CU17 — placed  nppermoHt,  In  this  position  the  aiiial^ui  beeumt-H 
hard  enough  to  allow  the  glass  to  be  set  on  edfre,  but  it  inu,>^t  slimd 
for  several  weeks  to  be  thoroughly  hardene<l.  Then-  mr  niher 
methods  of  manufacturing  mirrors,  but  the  finKs-t  are  still  iTinile  by 
the  method  described,  which  wa.s  invented  by  the  Venetians  in  tho 
wiK^nth  ceoturv, 

Misiiiiippi  Scheme. — The  gigantic  commercial  scheme  com- 
monly known  by  this  name  was  jiroji-cted  iu  Krauee  hy  thu  ci-le- 
brated  financier  John  I^aw  of  Edinburgh  In  171T,  and  ciiltaiiMCMl  in 
1T20.  Its  primary  object  was  to  develop  the  resources  of  the 
Province  of  Louisiana  and  the  country  liordorlng  on  the  MiHsis- 
Blppl,»tr«ct  at  that  time  believed  to  uljcmnd  in  the  precious  inetah. 
Tlie  company  was  Incorporated  in  Aiigu.tt,  1717,  under  the  tilht  of 
the  "Companyof  the  West,"  and  started  with  a  capital  oC:3llO.IM)l) 
sliucB  of  000  llvieo  each.    They  obtained  the  exclodve  privilegu 
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of  Mrdlng  to  thoMinlsHlppL^TOiliigtlietazaauidoefailiig  inOKgr. 
The  prospectuB  waa  ao  inviting  tbkt  abAna  were  «^«rl7  bonght; 
and  when,  in  1719,  the  oompany  obtained  tbe  niaiiopolT  of  tndiiig 
to  tbe  East  Indies,  Cbina  and  tbe  HoBtli  Seaa,  and  all  the  ^nmn- 
Hions  of  the  French   East  India  Compain,  '•—■■—■"■ — ■  -■  ' 

«  wM  ImntstlUe. 

tailed,  craatad  I 
but  a  rafe  for  Bpecnlati<Hi  bad  setaed  all  cl 


Tha  "Ompanrof 


),000  applicants  for  the  new  eliana,  wUdi  ooaMqiientli 


premi  Qm.    Iaw,  m  diract(n>-j 


rUen  eodaeqiiendy 
^Kenenl,  pnadaed 
Iwli.  aa  t£o  diana 


nual  return  of  180  per  cent.     The  pnUlo  « 

Absolute  freDz}r,and  Law's  hoosa  and  tbe  atnet  in  ftantof  tt «  .__ 
dailf  crowded  by  applicanta  of  both  aasas  anid  of  all  lanks,  who 
were  content  to  wait  fot  hoara — nav,  for  days  twHlieT — in  <wdw 
to  obtain  an  interview  with  the  moaero  FIntna.  While  ccmBdence 
Iast«d  B.  factitious  Impulse  vras  given  to  tiade  In  Paris,  the  valne 
of  manufactures  was  increased  fourfold,  and  the  demand  far  ex- 
ceeded the  supply.  The  population  is  said  to  have  been  increased 
bj  hundreds  of  thousande.  many  of  whom  were  glad  to  take  shel- 
ter in  g'Brrets,  kitchens  and  stables.  But  tbe  Regent  had  mean- 
while caused  the  paper  circulation  of  the  National  Bank  to  be  in- 
creased as  the  Mississippi  scheme  slock  rose  In  value,  and  many 
wary  Epeculators,  foreseeing  a  crisis,  bad  aecretly  converted  their 
papier  and  shares  Into  gold,  which  they  transmitted  to  England  or 
Belgium  for  safety.  The  Increadng  scarcity  of  gold  and  silver 
becoming  felt,  a  geoeral  run  was  mMe  on  tbe  bank.  The  Nisais- 
Htppl  stock  now  fell  considerably,  and  despit«  a)l  efforts  It  con- 
tinued to  fall  steadily  and  rapidly'  In  1720  the  Naticmal  Bank 
and  the  Company  of  the  ladles  were  amalgamated;  bnt,  though 
this  gave  an  upward  turn  to  tbe  share-market,  It  failed  to  put  the 

fuhlic  credit  on  a  sound  basis.  The  criius  came  at  last.  In  July, 
720,  the  bank  stopped  payment,  and  Iiaw  was  compelled  to  flee 
tbe  ciiuntry.  The  French  Qovemment  was  nearly  overthrown, 
and  p'leat  and  widespread  financial  distress  and  bankruptcy  was 

Mississippi,  Steam  on  tbe. — The  Introdnctlon  of  steam  In  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  Hiver  was  first  made  in  October, 
1811,  by  Nicholas  J.  Rosevelt,  who,  under  an  arrangement  with 
Fulton  and  Livingston,  had  a  stem-wheel  steamboat  built  in 
Pittsburg,  Pa.  It  was  of  200  tons  burden,  and  waa  called  the 
New  Orleans.  The  hull  was  138  feet  long,  80  feet  bean,  and  tbe 
cost  of  the  whole   was  $40,000,  Including  en^ee.      The  boat 

Mistletoe. — Many  of  the  cherished  aapentitlons  and  obaerr- 
ances  of  the  pagans  were,  in  tbe  early  days  of  Christianity, 
grafted  upon  the  new  religion  by  the  priests,  who  haliaved  ^t 
tbateby  their  cause  woold  be  rendered  man  aQeiftdila  to  tha 
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masses;  and  aa  tke  mistletoe  was  intimately  canDected  with  manj 
of  iLu  HuperatitionB  of  the  Drui<lB  in  BntaiD  and  of  the  auvlent 
UenuaDS,  the  special  custom  oonnected  with  this  plant  on  Christ- 
man-eve  is  an  ludubilable  relic  of  the  da^s  of  I^uldism.  This 
custom  allows  any  of  the  dau^^htors  of  Eve  who  pasuea  nndei  & 
Huspended  bnmch  of  the  mjatic  plant  to  be  then  and  there  kissed 
bj  any  ^lant  present. 

Mitrailleuse.— The  modem  mitr^leuse  was  invented  bj  K 
Beifrian  alxiut  1864,  was  adopted  br  the  French  Government  ia 
1886,  and  was  extensively  used  bj  tlie  French  during  the  Franco- 
Uennan  war.  It  has  twenty-five  rilled  barrets,  and  is  loaded  at 
the  breech.  The  American  invention  of  the  (Jatiing  gun  is  on  the 
same  principle,  only  much  lighter  and  more  elective.  Guns  of  a 
somewhat  similar  character  were  mode  aa  early  as  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  well-preserved  specimens  of  these  ancient  imple- 
ments— then  called  kiUing  organs — are  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
arsenals  and  muaeums  of  Vienna,  Borne,  Berlin,  Moecowand  Con- 
stantinople. In  the  modem  guns  of  this  type  the  |>ecul:ar  feature 
and  advantage  over  otlier  kinds  is,  that  the  whole  numlier  of 
barrels  may  lie  fired  without  reloading,  and  in  rapid  succession. 

Mnemonica. — The  oldest  method  of  rendering  artificial  aid  to 
the  memory  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the  (ireek  poet 
Siiuonides,  who  lived  500  B.  C.  It  U  called  the  topical  or  local- 
ity plan,  and  was  in  substance  as  follows:  ('hoose  a  spacious 
hou.He,  containing  numerous  difFerently  furnished  aiiarttiLi-nts, 
Impress  on  the  mind  whatever  is  conspicuous  in  it,  so  that  the 
thouffht  COD  readily  go  over  all  its  parts.  Then  if  one  has  to  re- 
member a  series  of  ideas,  place  the  first  in  the  hall,  the  iiecoiid  in 
the  parlor,  and  so  on,  going  over  the  windows,  the  chambers,  to 
the  statues  and  several  objects.  Then,  when  one  wishes  to  recall 
these  ideas  in  their  proper  succession,  commence  goin»^  thriiU(;h 
the  hoose,  and  in  connection  with  each  apartuient  will  be  found 
the  idea  attached  to  it.  Much  labor  has  been  spent  on  mneuionio 
devices  for  the  a-ssisting  in  the  recollection  of  numbers,  and  uiti- 
inHlt'lj  a  svstem  was  Invented  by  Ure^r  von  Feinai^ie.a  (leruian 
mc)nk,  anS  was  taught  by  him  in  various  parts  of  Eun.jH!,  and 
finally  iiubllHbed  in  1813.  His  plan  was  to  connect  lellcn  with 
figures  having  some  association  with  each  other.  Thus,  for  the 
figure  1  he  used  the  letter  t,  a  single  stroke;  for  2,  n,  two  strokes; 
tt,  m,  or  three  strokes;  4,  r,  because  this  letter  ia  found  in  the 
word  denoting  "four"  Id  all  European  languages;  S,  I,  because 
the  Koman  numeral  L  signifies  fifty,  orfive  tens;  6.  d,  from  the 
fancied  tdmilarity;  7,  k,  t^cause  two  Is  joined  at  the  top  would 
somewhat  resemble  this  letter;  8,  b  or  w,  from  supposed  similar- 
ity; 9,  p,  from  similarity,  and  also  I,  tioth  of  which  are  united  in 
the  word  puff,  which  proceeds  from  a  pi|>e  like  a  9  figure;  0,  s.  i 
or  >.  because  tt  resembles  in  its  r<mniliicsa  a  grincLtoue  which 
giTSB  out  >  hisalng  noise  like  t1ii-se  letters.  Vowels  are  ust>d  in 
connecUun  with  these  letters,  but  always  with  the  express  siipu- 
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latlon  thttt  thej  hare  no  rignUWMa.  flappwa,  tlH&i  tiiat  a  aul- 
ber  Is  given,  n^HT;  5kI,4Iar,  7te  k,  wUeh  makM  1.  r,  k; 
unoQR  these  we  Insert  an  Tinmwmlng  Towal,  h  a,  to  inaka  np  an 
Intelli^blo  word,  la^  wUeh  nmafaia  In  tha  memoir  ^  mix* 
readilf  than  tbe  nanMrioal  fonn.  Tha  word  mnanonletedvlTad 
from  the  Ore^  algnUying  "  artlfidal  mHOOir" 

Hock  Smu  aad  liociM.— The  fonnar  ten  ■wiwUiuaa  called 
mn-dogsj  the  adentlfle  names  an  w^ectiTely  patbdla  and  pai^ 
•selente.  Theyoeentnwially  wHh  the  phawmeaaof  haloe,  and 
are  expUlnable  under  the  mme  law^  tlw  ayatallbntloa  of  mtoc 
and  the  lefractlon  and  cUapeteloa  of  Ught  vtmtatg  thiDogfa  the 
minute  Ice-eiTatala.  In  higk  northern  latHooerfltaMa  and  padteQa 
are  ver7  frequent;  bnt  wbathW  in  1>lgfa«  or  lower  laMtodlea.  ther 
are  only  seen  whetttlieralntarrenelMtweMitlieluniaairandtM 
obeerver  those  highest  thnad-llke  forms  of  efamd,  lbs  obms  ta 
ciTTD-etratns.  The  eold  preralllng  In  the  Ugher  spaces  oeenpled 
b]r  these  doada  render  It  quite  certain  that  their  partteles  nnut  bo 


in  the  frozen  condition — a  fine  Ice-ndst,     These  crratala  incline 
' '  ly  to  the  form  of  regular  hexagonal  prismB,  ana  are  auspend- 
1  innumerable  different  pouQons  between  die  eye  of    the 


spectator  and  the  sun,  but,  owuig  to  the  re^stance  of  the  air,  tak- 
ing up  especially  verUcal  and  horizontid  dlieotiona.  The  refiac- 
tioD  of  the  light,  passing  through  these,  reaalts  In  an  appearance 
of  a  colored  ring  with  the  sun  SB  ft  center,  the  red  within  and 


surface  of  these  prisms,  wUch  lemalna  white  and  la  difhiasd  with 
unifonnitv  about  the  Bun.  The  parhelia  m^beconsideTedaa  the 
intenaiHed  effects  at  certain  pointt  of  a  gieater  condenaatlon  of  the 
dispersed  rays,  taking  the  form  of  colored  Imagea  of  the  son.  If 
the  sun  is  near  the  horizon  ther  appear  eeoeiulf  In  the  hkio,  sod 
if  it  is  higher,  they  are  thrown  Deymid  the  halo.  There  Is  soother 
form  of  tue  mock  sun,  which  Is  S  dngle  wlute  itosge,  occa^tmallT 
Been  after  the  sun  has  set  or  before  It  has  liaen.  This  Is  caused 
by  the  reflection  of  the  light  from  the  borliootal  sdges  of  loe- 


Mock  noonB  are  ^milsr  phenomena,  but  are  laielr  aeen. 
In  a  general  way  the  alrave  eiplaiuitlon  Is  aatisfacton,  relmring 
thene  halue  and  Images  to  the  reflection  and  cdngle  and  donbls  re- 
fraction of  which  light  Is  capable,  and  to  the  probable  effsets  of 


details  of  the  phenomena  Is  extremely  difficult.     It  the  g 

views  be  correct,  then  these  appearances  prove  what  Is  the  tem- 
perature of  the  highest  cloud-region  and  the  OMidltkui  trf  olond 
occupying  it.    They  are  cerUJnly  connected  clcaolj  iritb  I 
meteorological  changes,  and  when  occ      '       '  .       •    • 

rain  or  wind,  while  in  winter  they  p 

Hodeni  Athens,  a  name  ofton  gtna  to  the  dOf  of  Bortoa, 
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Mglly   BlAEuires. — The  firet  organizatioD  of   tliis  namo  waa 
' —    d  in  Ireland,  wit.li  the  object,  it  is  believed,  of  jteiierally 
irig  proiMflis-gorvers  and  otliiTs  enftagwl  in  tlie  prcMecutiim 


s,  and  vfaa  composed  of  yoiiii);  njL-n  who.  i 
snmp  localities,  B»iuitit.-d  women's  cluUiing,  blucki'iivd  tlieir  faciw. 
and  oIliunviMt  disguised  tbtsiiiselves.  It  rematnpil,  however,  for 
tlio  Atiierimn  "Mollies"  to  terroiiio  wliole  CDuntiesi  and  luavf  a 
bluod-rcd  trail  behind  theiu  in  the  coal  Tejcions  of  I'oiinsylviinia. 
Ti>  give  cyea  a  nrord  of  the  niuTders  and  outragtw  th'cy  com- 
liiitted  wonld  rrquire  an  entire  volume;  but  thejr  were  niiniliiTeil 
b.T  huudrc-dit,  and  the  unfortunate  Tldinis  were,  in  nioHt  chmv, 
well  known  and  reK]>ecti!d  men.  Tlio  American  or(;aniziitiiin  wun 
«ompoM-d  of  the  restless  and  rwhlesa  element  drawn  to  the  cial 
retri'.ins  thrnug-h  the  opening;  of  the  coal-fields.  There  Is  no  ri'- 
corded  inittauce  where  the  diSKuiso  of  woitien'.s  clotlitK)  vaa 
a.-e'uniiid  in  the  United  Stales,  'llimugh  the  efTiirta  of  Jaitu.t*  Mi:- 
I'arlun,  a  detective,  the  Becrew  nf  the  anivr  were  finally  revealed 
and  uianj-  of  lla  members  were  brought  to  justtce. 

Manday,  the  second  day  of  the  wii-k,  derives  its  designation 
from  the  Romans,  who  called  It  Lmirf  Jfim,  or  day  of  the  iiidiiu. 
In  moHt  European  countries  it  has  iH-en  held  aspacred  to  the  iikhhi. 
and  U'nrs  a  curre«|HiuiUng  name — in  (leruiun,  ilvnt'ig;  in  FreiuOi. 
Lvndi;  Danish,  Mimdag.  Tbo  English  word  cornea  from  the  old 
Anfrlo-Saxon  MoimatUrg. 

Uonitor,  The. — This  vessel,  whlcli  played  no  iini>ortant  n  part 
In  the  (-ivil  War,  was  ctinstruct<-d  under  the  diri'clioi)  of  (.'uptiiin 
Jiilm  Erii^Kton,  with  its  turnA  invenliil  by  I'heodore  I'liiiliiy.  Its 
length  was  I'A  feet,  breadth  of  iH^ain  41  fe«'I,  and  its  o^t  was 
$3T.),tNXI.  In  ttie  eneagem>>nt  with  the  Merriniac  the  Mnnitnr 
waa  commanded  by  lieutenant,  afterwanl  Admiral,  .lolni  I.. 
Wonlen.  She  was  lost  oft  tho  coast  of  Sorth  Caroliun,  IJiii'iiilMr 
81,  \>m.     Four  of  her  otlicers  and  nine  men  went  down  with  her. 

Honroe  Doctrine. — Tbe  United  States  bud  rei-ognixeil  the  indi-- 
pcndence  of  South  American  Slates,  and  desired  to  foster  ri'pulili- 
can  ffdvcmincrnla  In  the  western  bemispln'ri".  It  wua  the  ciaivic- 
tion  that  the  less  the  Enro|>ean  powers  hud  to  do  in  the  coutMl  of 
tbe  ^)vcrnmentH  of  America  the  safer  would  bo  repuliljiiin  iiinti- 
tutlODs.  In  the  year  1»23  Prehidi'nt  M<inroe  enniiciat<-<l  the  doc- 
trine which  came  afterwanl  to  be  known  by  his  name.  The 
doctrine  was  an  follows:  "That  we  consider  any  altetnpt  on  the 
part  of  Eump<wi  powers  to  extend  their  syateni  to  any  \K>T\\ia\  of 
this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  ourpeaee  and  Nafi'ty;  thiit  wii 
coui<)  uiit  view  any  interposition  for  tho  iiurpc»e  of  (ijiiiressiiifr  or 
controlling  Aincrlean  govenmenlH  or  ]>r<>vim-i'S  in  any  olhiT  li(;ht 
thana;iBii<arilfestation  by  Eurojieun  powers  of  an  unfriendly  dis- 
pOHitiua  toward  the  United  tJtateti."    This  doctrine  had  au  lm< 
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of  till)  country. 

Monsoon,  the  uooie  of  the  vinds  prciTalllng-  in  the  Indinn 
OctsHJi,  wliicli  blow  fnim  the  south-west  from  April  to  OctiilK-r, 
and  fnim  the  Jiorth-eatit  from  October  to  April.  Similar,  th'iugh 
leHK  Btronglj-iufLrkod,  winds  prevail  off  the  coBstu  of  I'iijht 
Guinea,  In  Africa  and  Mexico.  DurinR  the  Rumnicr,  lialf  of  the 
Tear  the  north  of  Africa  and  the  south  of  Asia  are  Lruti-d  tt>  a 
liighf^r  dt^rm  tlian  the  Indian  Ucean.  Aa  the  heati-d  air  vx|>aiii1? 
*  luid  rises  and  the  colder  air  Sows  in  to  supply  its  place,  a  ^-ncrnl 
movement  of  the  Btuiuepbcre  of  the  Indian  Ucv&a  seta  in  timani 
the  nurth,  thus  giving'  a  niirtherly  direction  to  the  wind;  but  a.-< 
the  airctnnes  from  those  parts  of  the  globe  which  revolve  quicker 
to  thune  wliicb  revolve  more  slowly,  an  easterly  direction  will  be 
communicatt^d  to  the  wind,  and  the  combination  of  thtwe  two  di- 
rections results  in  the  Boiitli-we*t  monsoon.  Aa  the  conditions  ari> 
reversed  In  the  wintrr,  the  general  niutinn  of  the  atinofijihcrtj  Si-ts 
in  toward  the  south  and  west,  the  result  being  the  north-euat 


Monumenta  and  Towers,  Heights  oC — Tlie  heigliw  of  tli<> 
prini'iiial  nionuiiienia  and  towers  in  the  world  are  as  follow.'-: 
Eiffel  Tow«r.  Paris,  1,000  feet;  WashinfrUm  Monument.  \\'aKhiii^' 
ton,  D.  v..  Kj5  ft-et:  Cathedral  at  (.'oluin'e,  G43  feet;  Pyramid  of 
(lieiips,  im  feet;  Antwerp  Cathedral,  470  feet;  ^rasburg  Catln-- 
dral,  4T4  feet;  PiTniuid  of  Ctjphrenea,  4.16  feet;  St.  Polerii.  Home. 
44Uf(i't;  St.  Manin'sdiurch  at  LandHhut.  411  fett;  St.  PeulV. 
London.  Wi  feet;  Salisbury  Cathedral,  400  feet;  CuthediBl  ni 
Cremona,  Wi  feet;  Cathedral  nt  Florence,  8S6  feet-.  Church  B1 
Frllmurjr,  3(<0  fen.;  Calliedrul  ot  Seville,  800  feet;  Cathi-dnil  of 
Milan.  K5.1  feet;  <'ul1iedral  of  Utrecht,  856  tn^\  Pvramid  of  Suk- 
karali,  S.'iO  fint;  Cathi-dral of  Ki>trK  Dame,  Municl,  HVi fe<'t;  St. 
Mark's.  Vi-ni<-n,  828  fe<>t;  Asnhielli  Tower.  Uulo^na.  373  f.'.'t; 
Trinity  Churth,  Kew  York.  234  feet;  Column  at  liidhl.  2(13  fii-i ; 
C1iur<-1i  of  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  ^S4  feet;  Banker  Hill  Muniimenl. 
221  feet;  l^ndtm  Mounnient.  203  feet;  leaning  Tower  ot  Pisu. 
17U  fei-t;  WaKliineton  Mouuiucnt,  Baltimore,  ITS  feet;  Moniini<i)i, 
Placo  Veodome,  Paris,  153  feet;  Trajan  s  Pillar,  Home,  l.")l  fi-et; 
Obeli»k  of  Luxor,  Paris,  110  feet. 

Mosaics. — The  origin  of  the  art  of  producing  artistic  dcBigns 
by  selling  sniall  square  pitf^ea  of  Stone  or  ^lass  of  dilfen^iit  colors. 
BO  an  to  give  the  effect  of  jialnting.  Lt  obMure,  but  It  wan  nuich 
prai'tin-d  by  tlie  Itouianu,  e.s]H-clally  for  omauwiitBl  paveiuciils. 
Miierimi-ns  of  wblrh  are  almost  always  found  wlwrci'er  the  re- 
mains of  an  olil  Ib>[nnn  vi  I  In  are  disi'overed.  rnderthoBvaintine 
einiiire  it  was  also  much  u.'U'd  lor  the  ornamentation  of  cfiltrchi-x. 
In  which  it  fonued  a  large  iiortion  of  thu  wall -decoration,  (liris- 
tiau  mosaics  admit,  savs  one  writer,  of  two  general  division)),  the 
laita  UouiaiL  and  the  ByianUne  Btyleij,  thu  material  in  lue  being 
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in  general  cubes  of  colored  glastt,  InUId,  In  the  Komui  school,  on 
a  gmutid  of  lilue  and  nhite.  although  In  the  latter  the  tessene  &re 
fiequeull}  irn.-jriitar  in  size  and  the  worlcmanBhip  coarse.  The 
foruier  style  MixiriaLed  in  Italj  chiefij  in  the  Sftli  sntl  sixth  cen- 
turies, the  incHt  Hptendtd  spedmeus  being  found  in  the  uliurcbes 
of  Home  and  Itatcima.  The  Klorantino  muHuic;  duttiH  from  the 
time  of  the  ^ledlci.  and  is  made  entirul;  of  precious  or  semi- 
precinuH  sluneH.  .sitcli  u^  ametliyst,  agate,  jasper,  onvx.  and  others, 
cut  and  inlaid  in  funus  or  tLin  vtueers  bext  xuited  li>  produce  the 
effpTtM  desirfd.  The  objects  nipresenlMl  are  iiKist  frequently 
birdH.  HriwerH,  fruits,  veutes,  sometimee  buildinsx,  and  mnn;  rarely 
portmitti  and  lanilbcaiieB.  In  reference  to  ttio  jirem-nt  Idnuiui 
muKalcH.  it  may  lie  said  tbat  the  suialti  or  small  uulxrn  of  colocvd 
glass  which  n>m)inse  the  pictures  arc  stuck  into  the  ceinenliug 
paste,  or  mastic,  in  the  same  muiner  as  were  tliu  colored  glass, 
stone,  anil  marlile  iiectilia  and  teasers  of  the  ancientH.  Within 
quitit  riN'cnt  years  mosaics  of  sur|>assing  beauty.  b<ith  in  design 
and  iuat«rial,  have  been  produced  b;  Itusaian  artists  to  the  Im- 
perial (ilass  Muniifai-tory  of  HuHsia. 

Moscow,  Great  Bell  of,  waH  cast  in  1T3S,  and  is  the  largeM 
liell  in  the  tvorld.  Its  circumference  at  the  bottom  is  nearly  (id 
feet,  iw  height  alHiut  31  feet,  and  its  weight  has  l)een  computed 
to  bi;  44<I.TT3  pounds.  It  wan  never  hung,  owing  ti)  the  fnc^  that 
it  was  oraclied  before  finished,  and  remained  in  the  ]>it  nht-re  it 
H-Hfi  caat  until  the  <'zar  Nicholas  caused  it  to  lie  raised  and  set 
upon  a  |>latfr>nn  in  IttStO.  where  it  now  stands,  serving  ns  a  cliujiel. 

Mosquito  Reservation. — The  territory  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Mosi|niti>  Kt-strrvatinn  is  a  strip  'if  land  on  the  eastern  CHU^t  of 
Nicaragua,  extending  from  the  Wawa  Hiver  on  the  north  to  tlia 
Kama  River  on  tlie  south,  and  fmm  the  t^ea  inland  In  the  nierirl- 
ian  of  ta  degrees  15  minutes  west.  It  contains  an  nnra  of  nearly 
9.(NM}  Mjuare  miles.  Tlie  wextern  |iart  of  the  reserviitinn  Is  hilly, 
but  ilie  piirt  near  the  coast  is  low.  and  it  is  all  gcnisriillv  covered 
with  forest.  It  has  a  population  of  from  H.OUO  to  l(i.(K)i)  ulxirig- 
inal  Indians,  whose  chief  calls  himself  the  King  of  the  Musijulto 
Nation.  The  first  King  of  the  Mosquitos  was  crowned  at  ISali/o 
in  IHi^i.  At  his  death,  several  years  lat«r,  he  aii|K<inted  ns  lifg>-ut 
tlie  British  agent  at  Dalixe.  From  this  time  Urent  Uriiain,  who 
had  maintained  a  foothold  in  tlie  Honduras  country  since  1740, 
claimed  a  ]>nitH^>rate  over  the  Mosquito  Kingdom.  In  1><48  she 
Heiwd  tlie  port  of  San  Junn,  and  made  an  atteiiipi  to  extend  her 
protectrirale  overall  the  adjacent  coast  Tlils  lixl  tnadliilomutic 
quarrel  with  the  I'liiled  Stul(»,  which  joined  the  <Vntrei  Ameri- 
can Kepublics  in  refusing  to  acknowledge  tlif  elHlms  of  <irent 
Britain.  This  was  willed  bv  the  Claytim-Huliver  treaty  in  IWO. 
The  points  at  issue  betwi-en  fiicaragua  and  (ireat  Britain  wi-i'e  si-t- 
tled  by  the  convention  of  Managnit  in  lUGO,  when  San  J  uiin  was 
constituted  a  free  porti  and  Nicarafpia  aaaumed  the  prolectoratu 
over  the  MoBquitw. 


860  i-  hifmaSAH  r  or  rjlbs 

Mother  Goose,  Author  o£— The  lufvendl/  poniW  dovla 
which  Me  now  known  nnder  the  title  of  "Hotber  Goow'a 
MelodlM  "  wen  moM  of  th«m  eoanpoMd  bj  tho  eeiebnted  nendi 
writer  Cbwles  Fenrnolt  in  the  ycu  1007,  and  wen  laaiwd  u  the 
work  of  his  bob,  who  wae  then  a  nme  diUd.  In  1719  »  BoBtoB 
piinter  named  Themas  Pleet  wm  mairled  brOoMon  Mather  to 
Elizabeth  Gooae,  and  fai  due  timeaadBWHboni  tohlm.  TUa 
little  stransfir  waa  the  partknlai  ddl^t  of  Vkt  matemal  grand- 
mother,  who  waa  known  as  ttaOtet  Oooae;  and  aha,  to  amnao  tho 
infant,  waa  acenstomed  to  rdate  tohlm  In  aoBg  and  otharwiae  the 
wouderf  nl  dittlee  which  had  boao  buuillar  to  her  tat  her  7oitiigar 
days.    These  eventnallr  were  cdlleated  and  pobUahed  Of  Fleet. 


title  they  liave  become  famoaa. 
.. ..._,..  •^•._   — istheanbjeet  of  rnneh  pmmlartalfc  and 


c  aiscnesioD 


discovcredahithertuaQknowDctAend  force  which  wouldat 


xoma 
e  than  any  other  known  power,  and  with  It  to  have  aolred 
problem  of  perpetual  motioD.     The  opiniona  of  aklllsd 


Edison  said  that  n  _ 

that  could  not  juat  aa  well  be  done  by 'compreeaed  air,'  and  i. 
practical  engineer  who  had  seen  It  at  workaala  "thatlt  Iselearij 
nothing  more  nor  leas  than  a  geueraticai  of  an  Blaatio  oonditltm  of 
air,  eaa  or  vapor  produced  hj  causing  the  molecnlea  of  tho  gaa 
acted  upon  to  vibrato  vloleutl?  in  a  containing  veaael,  from 
whence  it  is  allowed  to  escape  in  this  etralned  oondltkHi,  In  order 
to  produce  a  development  of  power  In  anj  way  deedrable."  Keely 
allowed  great  peraeverance  and  peraiBtencj  In  keeping  the  anbjeet 
I>eforu  the  public  and  in  hla  enaeavor  to  establish  Ua  marvelotia 
discovery;  but  it  ia  now  almoat  forgotten,  and  has  proved  tia 
worthleHstmnt)  bv  being  so  quickly  consigned  to  obliidcui. 

Mottoes  of  toe  States.— Themottoee  of  the  various  8tataaai«: 
Arhansaa,  Regiiant  PopvU;  California,  Sureta;  Colorado,  SB 
8iiie  Numint:  Connecticut,  Qui  IranituiU  AtMMt;  IMawaie, 
Liberty  and  Independence;  Qeorgia,  ConatitatloD;  lUIiuria,  8tatO 
Sovereignty — National  Union;  Indiuia,  OwsUtotiaa;  lovra.  Oar 
Liberties  We  Prize— Our  Rights  We  Will  KUnt^n;  Eauas,  Ad 
A»tra  Per  Aepera;  Kentucky,  United  We  Stand,  XHrided  We 
Fall;  Louisiana,  Justice;  Maine.  IHrlgo;  Harvland,  CVMnts  tt 
Mulliplicamini;  Massachuaetls,  Ente  PetaPlaetOamSubLAtrtaU 
(fhiieO-m;  Michigan,  E  PlurOut  tlnutn—Ttuibor^Bi  Quari»i>ff»< 
inmilam  Amtrnam  Gireunupiee;  Minnesota,  L'SMh  At  JTortl,* 
Missouri.  United  We  Stand,  IMvided  We  Fiil—Sahu  PgmMB»- 
premti  Lex  Esto;  Nebtaaka,  Eqaalit;  Before  the  Law;  Nonidi^ 
All  For  Our  Connbr;  New  Tork,  Excelsior;  Ohio,  Jinpariiww  te 
'mperio;  Otegon,  ITw  0ulon;  Penns"'^"'"  '""' —  »™-— ^ 
idepeudence;   Hlmdn  t«]«ihI_  Hopej 


AND  CURIOUS  INFORMATION. 
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Uoimd-Baildera. — It  is  generally  believed  that  tlie  Mississippi 
Vulk-y  aurl  iLi-  .\iJuutic  cjis^t  were  onm  populatitd  bj  an  a{;;ririil- 
tuial  and  partially  civilii'^  tacu  <juiti>  differcnt  from  tbo  udtiiuiliu 
liidians.  thnufth  pomibly  the  i>rogeuilors  of  Kouie  of  llut  Inilinn 
trib<.-s.  and  that,  after  ixDturies  of  iicciiiiKtiun.  they  disa(>|>eam) — 
at  WaHt  u  tLnusauil,  and  perhapt  iiioiiy  thouKsnd  yeant  iH-fore  tlie 
advent  of  Eumiieaiu.  'llie  theory  haa  been  adraiiu.-<l  that  thew 
}wiii>1e  migrated  from  Arua;  that  they  pushed  over  Asia  to  SiljeTla, 
acrOKK  Behring  Stmits,  down  thtj  Piwilic  ccutxt  of  Aiiierira  from 
Alaska  uud  tu  the  UlmiiiiDippi  Valley,  and  down  to  Mi'xico,  Central 
America  and  Peru.  The  nnuaiim  of  the  Mouod- Builders.  ii»  thin 
VBuished  peo|ile  are  raili^l,  are  Rcatlere<l  over  inoftrif  tliutilatiiiof 
the  Central  aud  lower  MissisHtppi  Valley,  along  the  liaiika  of  (he 
MlHsnuri.  and  on  the  suun'eit  of  the  Alleghi-iiy.  I'hey  am  iiioHt 
nuiueniaii  id  Ohio,  Indiana,  llliuois,  WiscouHiu.  MI^Miuri.  .Arkan- 
atif.  Kentarky,  TeuneHseu,  MiMsiasippi,  AlaluiiiiH.  (i['<ir);ia.  Floridu, 
Texaij.  aud  are  found  In  tlia  wevtem  port  of  Kcw  York,  imil  in 
Miuhifpm  and  Iowa.  These  mounds  vary  frreatly  in  size,  in  srniie 
instaiici'H  are  verj'  eztent^ive  and  eiceeilingly  intrir^te.  imiiilily 
thoH'  iif  the  IJckiuj;  Volley,  neav  >>ewark,  uliio,  wliieli  I'uver  aa 
a  of  two  Hi|Liaro  inileu;  in  other  localities  there  are  hoiiii'  which 


ercil  Indicate  thlu.  Many  of  tlieiHt  tiioonds  have  Ijeen  fDiind  to 
contain  skeletons,  nniuenras  implements  and  omaiiii-iits,  iisiinlly 
oomixwed  of  stone,  sometimes  of  copper— ill  its  native  Mali' — and 
occasionally  sliell  and  bone;  also  coarse  and  rude  jhxiitv  of  curi- 
onu  desi^.  In  auhstantiatiiin  of  the  belief  thuttlicM-  )H'ri]i]i<  L-ame 
from  Asia  ia  the  fact  that  in  tiilieriu  mounds  have  been  fuiiud  sim- 
ilar to  those  in  the  MisBissijipl  Valley. 

Uount  Ararat. — The  mountains  of  Ararat,  refem'd  to  in  the 
Bcripturcs,  ovetlouh  the  plain  of  ArexuH  in  Ariiieniu,  mid  are 
divided  into  two  peaks,  (treat  Ararat  and  Little  Anirtir.  The  sum- 
iiiit  of  the  foniMT  is  17,383  feet  al»ive  the  level  of  the  sen.  iind  of 
the  latter  1».<KNI  feet.  It  is  believed  that  the  resting- pliir-i^  of  the 
Ark  wat<  u])on  xome  lower  purtlnn  of  thi^  range  ttitlii-r  tliiin  ujhw 
the  peitks,  ami  in  support  of  this  vil-w  is  the  fiiiE  tlmt  Ht  mi  eleva- 
Uon  of  ti.lXK>  or  T.UUU  feet  the  cliiuatti  is  temivniti-.  tliu  liiirve;^ls 
•re  <iulck  to  uiatiirt>  and  abundant;  while  the  ivuk^.  for  uiori! 
than  3.U00  fei.-t  below  their  siuumits,  uru  coiitiniioiisly  covciijd 
with  ire  nail  snow. 

■fountain  Headow  Maasacn.— In  September.  1357,  a  party 
of  emigrants  known  as  "The  Arkansas  l.:oiupanj' ''  urriveil  hi 
Ctah  fmin  llic  I-^ast.  on  their  way  to  California,  and  whili-  (mi)i'.'ir 
way  tbrougli  the  Territoiy  a  ctmbpiraey  was  pollen  up  l>y  ilie 
"~       ■"     ler*i,ainoinf  wLouiwere  "Uislioi'"  Ihuiie,  licorfii  A. 
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Smith  (Tlriftliam  Yonn^a  riffht-hand  man),  and  two  ebitrcb  A\f^\- 
taries  aaiiicJ  Ilaig-Lt  and  Cee,  to  mmBsacre  the  entire  cnmptiDf. 
The  ' '  &aint»  "  clHiuied  that  ^nigraDtB  who  had  pasw^  through 
Utah  f  n  route  to  Califumia  bad  on  serend  oecauons  treated  them 
■nil  their  people  with  indiniitles,  Lad  atolen  or  destmred  their 

SiropiMly,  and  had  given  them  just  cause  of  complaint.  The 
oIlowtTH  of  Young  and  his  "  blshopB"  and  head  men  had  won 
over  to  their  Interests  the  Indians  residlQK  ne^r  *i><l  among  them, 
and  ]ia<l  sent  oat  Mormon  runuera,  who  gathered  in  the  IndiaOB  to 
the  number  of  neveral  hundred  to  aid  them  in  the  butGheT2r.  Under 
the  lend  of  the  SlornionB  the  Indians  attacked  the  emigrants,  kill- 
ing Home  and  wounding  many  more.  Then  there  was  a  loll  in  the 
fl^'lit.  The  emigruntti  had  defended  themselvee  behind  their 
wn^ins  anil  in  ]>its  thrown  np  hastily  in  their  camp.  At  first,  the 
Moniions  deteniUned  tn  starve  them  nut,  butfloalljit  was  deiriiled 
to  n-ikI  h  tlug  of  truce  to  them  with  the  advice  that  ther  put  their 
amiK  awuy  In  their  wagons  and  depart  b;  another  niad  whit-h  vttia 
marliiHl  out  for  them.  The  emigrants,  strange  to  say.  accciJted 
tlii.1  iiilvice,  anil  marched  into  an  auiliush  which  bail  been  prf]>an-d 
for  thcML,  Men.  women  and  children  were  slaughtcnii,  and  the 
hiulit's  of  thi-  sluin  were  strijipeil  and  left  nude  for  the  time,  and 
later  wen'  tiirown  into  shallow  graves,  where  they  were  soon 
scenleil  and  uni'urlhtil  by  the  wolves.  The  bonee  of  the  victims 
were  pivi'ii  u  dect-nt  burial  by  the  militari'  authorities,  and  sjniie 
one  cnrved  on  a  rude  stone  raised  over  the  graves  the  words 
"  Veiii:i'anee  is  mine:  1  will  repay,  saitli  the  Lord."  Sevetsl  of 
the  ln^li;.iiliirs  of  the  iiiassacTe  were  brought  to  tiial  and  sulise- 
qneiitly  puuislieil. 

Mouataias,  Highest. — So  far  as  known,  Mount  Everrst.  iti  the 
Iliiiiuliiyiis.  is  Ibe  hi^rhest  iiiouutuin  In  the  world,  rising  SIl.tXKl 
fei'l  iil"ive  the  sea.  I>iipsuiig  in  t^ilieria  is  probably  iheiieM  high- 
e.-<t.  -Js.:!(Nl  f<i't.  I'hen  follows  Kauchinjinga,  Himolaviis.  ^tt.15a 
feel:  llhiiii|ui,  21.74-1  fei't;  Aconcagua,  32.423  ftet;  tliinilionuo, 
21  .Vi  1  I'l't-  iill  ill  the  Andes  range.  Hind(H>  Koh.  Hindoo  Kiiosh 
MoiLiitiiiii-.  -JiMKn)  fe.-t:  Ararat,  in  Armenia,  1T,-.M0  feet;  St.  Ellas, 
in  ANivkii.  \\>.:m  i'vi;  Kilimaujaro.  1K.T1S  UfX.  and  Kenla.  lb<.000 
fei-t.  IkiiIi  ui  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  In  Africa;  PoporataiM'tl, 
Vi.XXi  flit,  and  C»riiwlj».  17,1TR  feet,  in  Mexico;  Elburg.  in  the 
(■Bu.-iisus  ran|.T.  1S..-S7U  feet,  and  Blnnc.  In  the  Aliw,  l.).7S4  feet; 
Vliitiiev.  U.>^'i  f<-et.  and  Shasta.  14.443  feet,  in  (Hliromin:  mid 
Hcmi.nl'.  14.:W.I  feet,  and  Pike's  Peak,  14,174  feet,  both  iu  the 
Uo.'kv  .Mniintnins. 


Hi4irr-w  [leriiKl  of  inouming  WHS  usually  seven  davs;  but  in  some 
insliiiii-es.  as  at  the  death  of  Klosos  ami  Anroii,  it  was  extendeil  to 
thirtv  iliivK.  Till!  mourners  tort,  their  clothing,  cut  off  the  balr 
and  iH'anl.  streweil  a.shes  on  their  heads  and  cant  themselves  on 
thti  gnmnil,  weeping  and  amliLag  thdr  hnwts-    The  Greeks 
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momned  tliirtj  dsim,  except  lu  Sparta,  where  the  moDroing  period 
was  limited  to  l«ii  davB,  and  wore  cuanwi  hlack  garni<^Dts,  cm  oil 
their  hair,  and  aecluded  themiwlvee  from  the  public  gex,K.  In  th« 
event  of  the  death  of  a  threat  Kt;nenil  the  whole  srmj  cut  off  their 
hair,  and  also  the  manes  of  their  hrimeit.  The  Biiman  mriumlDg 
period  lasted  only  tt  few  days;  but  if  the  death  van  tliat  of  Home 
great  raler  or  senerul  ail  busineHs  waa  stopped,  and  the  forum 
and  the  achooTs  wi-re  dosed.  Among  the  Fiji  Islanders  the 
CTOmen  >re  retjuired  to  bum  their  bodies  on  the  death  of  a  chief, 
and  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  the  people  go  into  monming  \ij 
knocking  out  the  front  teeth  and  by  painlin^  the  lower  part  of  the 
face  blauk.  The  mourning  color  aojong  Uie  Kouiaiia  undt'r  the 
republic  was  black  or  dark  blue  for  both  sexes,  but  during  the 
empire  the  women  wore  white.  In  Europe  and  America  the  color 
in  black;  in  Turkey  it  Is  violet;  in  China,  white;  in  IJgypt,  yel- 
low; Id  Ethiopia,  brown.  It  is  customary  for  the  couria  ia  all 
Eunitienn  countries  to  go  into  mourning  nu  the  occaNion  ot  the 
death  of  a  member  of  a  royal  family.  I'he  custom  of  draping 
buildinpt  un  the  deiilh  ot  a  en-at  uian  or  a  hero  of  national  repn- 
tatinn  liaa  always  prevaili^d  in  the  United  Bialt^, 

Mufti  is  an  Arabic  woni,  nigiiifyingan  evjiounder  of  the  law, 
and  m  the  name  nf  a  nrligiouM  and  civil  (umrtiuuary  who  in  to  he 
found  in  every  large  town  of  the  Utioman  empire.  He  lunooges 
the  pn>])eriy  of  thu  <liDrrh,  and  wati-hes  over  the  dae  obHervance 
and  proiervntion  of  Its  rites  and  discipline.  In  bis  civil  capacity 
he  pronounces  decisions  in  such  matters  of  dispute  aa  may  be  sub- 
mitted tu  him.  Matlt.TH  of  police,  disputes  iH'tween  fauiilies,  and 
generally  questions  involving  private  IntiTcsis  ot  no  ffri'at  im- 
portance, are  decided  by  the  Alnfti  without  the  inti^rvcntinn  of  ad- 
vocates or  any  Ifgal  eipeuse.  The  Mufti  of  Coustautinople,  or 
Urand  Uufti— called  alHO  tfheikh  al  Islam  (l.ord  of  the  Faith)— is 
the  highest  religious  authority  of  the  emjiire  and  the  supreme 
head  of  the  I'letuas  (servants  of  religion  and  law»).  tie  ranks 
next  to  the  Grand  Vizier;  he  is  the  chief  interpreter  of  the  law, 
and  Ids  authority  and  influence,  though  only  advihurr,  were  fur' 
merly  Tery  great.  He  Is  aiii"iintfd,  and  may  be  di>i»»K-d  by  the 
Sultan,  and  his  poHition  has  in  late  years  lu»t  much  of  its  dignity 
and  ijuportance;  but  be  is  exempt  from  di'uth  or  any  degrading 
punishment,  and  ids  property  cannot  be  contiscalt'd. 

Htunming. — The  praclii:e  of  muminino;,  <ir  niasquerading.  ns  it 
means,  is  very  ancient.  It  was  practiced  by  the  Bomans  diirina 
the  Saturnalia,  or  days  of  festival  and  ntvel,  when  f^atiii 


lievod  to  rule  the  earth.  When  paganisni  was  replaced  by  ChriS' 
tianily,  Christmas  festivities  took  the  place  of  the  ancient 
Saturnalia;  but  in  npite  of  the  efforts  ot  the  priests  to  suppress  it, 
the  practice  of  maminerading  »n»  continued.  The  pi  avers 
dressed  in  the  mo^t  outlandish  costumes  obtainable,  sporti-d  in 
halls  or  paraded  the  strsets,  not  unfrequently  entering  private 
houses.     In  England  and  Scotland  mumming  Is  not  confined  tu 
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tli«  Chilfltnuts  Muon.  c^juiiimmM,  Twdttk^aigbt  nd  othw 
fefltivtUs  are  obaerrad  bj  Blmilw  nralB.  In  nwioo,  Italy  wad 
other  oooDtrieemominiiifbpnietlead  at  thdrounlvab;  ana  It  1b 
a  eonapiDnoufl  featan  oliba  Uaidi-Giaa  at  New  Orlcaui^  HmUp 
phis  and  other  plMea  in  Anuolca. 

Hunchluuiaen,  Baron.— Tbm  l»ft  dmple  and  satnial  fonad^ 
Boa  for  the  fact  ttiat  Mnnchhan w  luw  ttoaa»a>  br-woidftvnU 


manu featured  oatiight  bj  the  compilar. 

Hnrderona  Nfttions.— Italy  take«  fha  l««d,  wltli  an  STsran  nt- 
nual  crop  of  marders  of  S,4T0,  n  ratio  per  10,000  deaths  of  80.4; 
Spain  fullows,  with  a  ratio  of  38.8  and  1,200  murders;  the  United 
States,  ratio  of  21.6  and  3,100  murdere;  Anstria,  ntio  of  8.8  and 
600 uiurilerB;  France,  ratioofS-OandfiOSmnrders;  England,  tstio 
of  7,1  and  877  murders.  Tlie  number  of  mnrderaandhomicideB 
in  the  United  SUtes  during  the  Tear  1888  was  2,184,  classified  by 
causes  aa  follows:  Quarrels,  1,038;  lealonsy,  2U;  liqaor,  192;  In 
hlehwapnen,  148;  highwaymen  killed,  82;  Insanity,  SI;  lofantf- 
cide,  6S;  resisting  arrest,  64;  strikes,  U;  riots,  H;  self-defense, 
38;  outrage,  6;  duels,  2;  unknown,  247. 

Muaea,  The. — The  nine  mnsea  were  Clio,  tlie  muse  of  history; 
EutL-rpe,  of  lyrio  poetry;  Thalia,  of  comedf;  Melpomene,  of 
trag^y;  Terpsichore,  choral  dance  and  song;  Eimto,  of  orotic 
poetry;  Polyhymnia,  of  the  eublime hymn;  Urania, <^  ,^--- 
and  t'ailiripe,  of  epic  poetry. 

Mnsical  Terms,  Dictionary  oL — [Bee  Ajnwndlx.] 
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title  belonging  to 
Mogul  empire  of  the  separate  provincee  into  which  the  diatiirt  of 
a  n(biiAdaT  was  divided.  In  Europe,  and  particalarly  In  England, 
it  came  to  be  applitid  derisively  to  thoee  who,  having  made  great 
fortuues  In  the  Indies,  returned  to  their  native  conntiy,  where 
they  lived  in  Oriental  Bplendor, 

Nails.~lt  Is  only  sin^^e  1810  that  machinery  has  Iteen  employed 
to  auy  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  naiU.  Provious  to  that  <we 
the;  were  made  by  hand  by  forKing  on  an  anvil,  and  great  num- 
bers of  uien  were  employed  in  the  industry,  there  haTing  been  M 
luimy  as  60,000  nailers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Birmingham  alone. 
It  appeara  tliat  as  early  as  1600  a  patent  wu  obtalnecffor  cutting 
nail-rods  by  water-power,  by  Bir  Davis  Bnlmer.  An  Improve- 
ment on  tilts  was  patented  in  1618  and  a  Dew  InTe&tlon  In  1790, 
which  last  was  the  first  n^-machine  in  actual  ose;  It  was 
patented  bf  Timn"  CMati,  utd  tued  In  FnMh'e  tH'Mj  at 
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Wimbuni,  BtaflardKhiK,  In  1793.  Tonanl  t'l\e  cloee  of  the  laat 
CKutarj  many  patentii  were  obtaiii[><l  iu  Ike  I'nited  Btato)  fi)r  uew 
uini:Linfs  jiiid  iiiiiir(iv4'iueut8  on  old  om-s.  Mnny  o(  tlie  first  In- 
vt-iitura  H[>fJit  larpo  puiiih  of  iiiiiiify  uii  tlif  1r  iiiuciiiiies,  and  it  Ikw 
W-i-a  trsiiiuuml  that  it  ea-t  fuUv  ijit,IH>O.IHH)  to  brine  tlii-m  tii  tlio 
IH.'rfci.'tiuD  atuini'd  in  miO,  tvlii^  a  nuu-liUie  tiiuJe  100  niiils  a. 
miiiuti-.  Tbe  matliiue  iiiventi^l  by  J(whc  Ueed  of  MiL-^bHi-liiiM'tU 
nbnut  1800  in  tlit!  one  whivh  first  eume  into  general  uw,  and  tliin, 
will)  »>iiiR  iiiitimvi'iiieiits,  ia  the  oneuumt  laively  ummI  to-dav.  In 
1i<lU,  JiiM-iihC.  DviTof  Bchlon,  tbeu a nu'tcliaiit  In  l^nulon.  toik 
nut  (iHii'iitK  In  Luglimd  fur  Uie  nail-iuacbin«>ry  iiivciitiil  in 
MuHMu-busettH;  it  wan  at  once  wtiloly  intrciducnl,  and  \argK 
iDHiiufarturinK'  cstHblUlLiucntii  tri-ro  boon  eiitahlishi'd.  Sruiie 
fariiiricH  at  IIiruiiiif;bniB  are  now  oajuible  of  uinkli])(  ovtr 
4<M>U0.0()0  naila  a  wti'k.  The  tenu  piimy,  uKCd  to  iu<ti<'Htc  Ibe 
hIzKOf  nailK,  lit  KiipiHist'd  tabea<'orruiiti[)uot  [Kinnd;  tLuM  u  four- 
punny  null  wuo  one  auc-h  that  1 ,0U0  of  tht^m  weiKbed  fmir  pouiiilii; 
u  (•'ii|>vnnv-,  Bui'h  thut  l.IKH)  nvi^lied  ten  ]Hiunds.  Ori{;itially  the 
"liiiiidrttl,"  wlii-n  ajiplied  touiuls,  mewitiiix  Bcoreiir  120:  ivitine- 
i(iii'Dtly the  thuuhainl  wan  12O0.  In  FranL-e  tlio  greeltr  part  of  tliu 
nallH  nsi'tl  In  cariieiitry-irork  are  mailK  of  uoft  Iron-ivirf.  gHiinled 
wttb  the  haminvr,  uud  tlie  head  is  furminl  by  {liucliiiiy;  tbrui  in  a 
toulbpd  viM^. 

Namby-PMnbjr. — Tlic  temi  "  namby-paiiiby,"  which  ban  conio 
to  Im  a|i|>lii^ii  to  B  jMintun  of  vacillating  cliunuiter.  as  well  na  In 
wrak  liti-rury  iirrKluftions,  waa  oriKinutcd  l>y  the  |"ni't  I'liix'.  Hi- 
a|it>lii-d  It  to  Biiuiu  piii'rile  Yi;r»fs  that  hail  Ufii  nriilcn  liv  un  oli- 
st-ure  p>K-t— one  Ambrose  Phi  I  li]i!t— addressed  to  the  thil.i'n'n  nf  a 
IHwr.  I'lie  first  half  of  the  ti-riu  is  uicaiit  an  a  baby  way  of  iir<>- 
nonnL'injf  Ainby,  &  pet  nitknaiiiu  for  Ambrose,  and  tIJu  wimuU  liulf 
ia  Hiiri|il.v  ft  JiiiKl'HK  word  to  lit  it. 

Natural  Bridge  of  Virginia  in  situnted  tn  Itoclt1>rii1*.^'  County. 
and  Mt>u  I  lit  the  mountain  rbuKiu  in  vhic-h  flows  tliu  liiiIi-Mn-4ini 
ca1h.'dt.'e<birCr<-<'k.  tbebcdof  which  in  more  thnn  two bnndnd 
fn-t  U-hivr  ttie  Kiirrare  of  the  philn.  The  niid<llu  of  the  aivh  is  43 
fiH't  In  |H-r)>('udi"iiIur  tbii-kiu'Ks,  which  iiirnwMit  tn  (Mt  at  it:t  jnnc- 
tnm  with  the  Ta.-jtabiititieiiiii.  It  iudOfi'ut  vide,  and  Its  kihiii  is 
nbiio.'^tlW  feet.  Ai-n>Ki  the  top  Ih  It  pilblie  rnud.  For  n.iiiiy  yiiirn 
the  name  of  Wa^binii^Ion,  cut  in  tlio  T'-k  foruiiii{ri>iie  nf  tliV  almt 
iiient^  whi'a  the  Fathi?  (if  Lid  Ciiiiiitrjr  wim  a  IkiI,  sIixhI  hl^b 
onfall  otlLTt;  but  in  INIH  a  Mud  en  t  of  \Vii>iiinj:i..n 


('••ll<V.i-.  Virginia,  HiH-r  br  iimii'',  cllndn-d  fmit 
b'uof  tliHTiii-kanilpW'cdhiitiiiiniealiuvH  t1int  o[  Mu.tiiii<^'ii'n. 
N«tnral  Gad.— 'niBcarlicKtUMi  uf  nulnnil  friiiiof  whirh  tliei 


_  iiirdiain  China,  wbvntforci-ntniieHitliuHlii.  .. 
fnaiift^Knri'M  In  Milt-iuineD  to  tlie  aiirfiu'e  tltmn^rh  hollow  bimilx.r 
andu>edtiir  Inmiini;  purpoiii'S.  'i'liere  ant  also  phi'i'-t  in  Asi: 
near  the  ('Hiipiaii  lijeo,  where  it  iHKueu  to  irMit;  froni  the  ennli.  iii 
B  biiiiilar  jibeuumeiiou  1><  to  bv  men  lu  the  tJuilututi  Nult-miiu-  i 
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Hungary.  The  first  diBCOTeiy  of  natural  gas  imule  in  AmoricA 
was  in  t]i6ii<iig:bborbo(Hl  of  Fredunia,  Cbantsuqua  Counly,  Kew 
York,  earif  in  Iliis  ceatury.  In  WflX  a  Biuall  vvW  vas  tVired  in 
the  villi^e  and  the  gtm  was  cimducted  throuKh  piiHra  t«  tlie  huusm 
aiid  useafiir  illumiiuiting  i>ur|iu(K's,  and  on  tbe  occtuioa  of  I^fay- 
etti^'s  \\m\  in  1824  it  is  said  tliat  tlie  vtlla^  was  illuminahHl  wiib 
tills  gna.  AltbougU  tliis  diwovery  waa  wLdelj  known  It  did  nut 
lead  to  an/  furtLur  experiments,  either  In  the  neighborhiiod  or  in 
other  places,  till  fullj'  twenty  years  iif(i:r.  la  the  early  part  of 
the  preaeiit  century  it  whs  found  tiiat  the  wells  which  wi-rc  Ixin-d 
fur  fait  in  tlie  Knuawha  Valley  yielded  large  quantities  of  gwt,  hut 
it  n-aa  not  utilized  as  fuel  until  ItMl.  In  1863  a  well  whirh  was 
sunk  fur  p-truleuin  at  West  Blnninfleld,  New  York,  struck  a,  flow 
of  ualiinugns.  AnefFnrt  was  uui<te  toutiltxe  thin,  and  it  was  car- 
ried in  a  WDoden  main  to  the  city  of  Uovhester,  a  distance  of 
twenlv-fciiir  uiiles,  in  IBTO,  for  the  purpose  of  IliuniiUHling  the 
city,  hut  tlie  ex|H-riiiient  was  a  fuilur...  In  ltf73  a  will  in  Ann- 
Btn  I  nj;  County,  I'm  ii  sylvan  in,  \vii4  bii  armngi'd  tliat  thogumiiulil 
be  ni-]>nnLted  from  tlie  itiiiiT  with  whirU  it  van  diwIiHij.-iil,  anil 
conveyed  tlirou({bpi|iea  to  tv'vvral  miliKlnlbatvlHiiity,  wlirni  it 
wai)  e'xti'nHiveiy  hkciI  fur  nianufactiirini;  piirixiM-H  for  the  first 
time.  From  tbnt  date  t«  tbo  pn-M'nt  day  the  use  of  nutunil  i;iis, 
both  for  fiti-l  and  illiiiiiinaliiig,  hiiH  incn-ased  very  rapidly,  it  hiiv- 
Ing  beeu  di^uvered  iu  otlii-r  {larln  of  I'enusylvuuia,  Ohio  uiid  In- 
Natural  Storm -Siifnals. — A  c<>ntinuniis  firiutb  wind  in  mist 
l<K.'u1ltit-»  will  in  a  Ti-w  days  i-nuMj  rain,  Imh'hum-,  \»Aag  wurui, 
dense  and  vliHrged  with  inoiHture,  it  In  rurili<-d  and  c<hi1iS  l>y  the 
Btiiiusplii'iv  uf  more  northern  iir  elevat<-<l  HevtiiinH,  and  tbux  its 
ciLpability  of  i^uMainiiif;  uioistunj  is  liwD-niil.  (In  tbeotluT  baud, 
BeouIuiiiou.sn<irlh  vtiiiddiHjielu  all  rain  HignH  for  tbe  time  ln-ing. 
Flaky  clouds,  or  biw-rnniiing:  oneN,  froiu  any  dirvi'tion  but  the 
Durtli,  denote  rain  or  niii>w.  Salitiim,  leaden  or  nil  very -iiilon-d 
clouds  deiiiite  falling  wi-nthor;  bright  n-d,  eiear.  When  the  sun- 
Bet  is  fiillu^ved  by  bri<rlit  liiiu'esoretreukaaf  llghtof  varioiiKhura 
ra< i Jul i iiK  f rum  tlie  |Hiint  where  tbo  sun  diKaji|>eun'd,  continuing 
acroHS  tiie  biiivens  and  cuuverging  to  a  cuiimion  point  In  the  ii\>- 
prisitu  biirixon,  tbero  exinti!  a  sinnn-cloud  in  liue  with  the  nun, 
tboiigbitniay  liesudiKliint  an  to  he  for  a  while  entirely  hidden 
fmui  view  l>y  the  rotundity  of  the  earth.  If  the  rays  of  light  are 
evenly  divided  m>rth  ami  south  of  the  line  U'twi-en  the  oliserver 
and  the  radiating  jHiiiit.  and  contiuiio  so  until  they  have  faded 
out.  the  clfiud  isajipronrhing.  When  "beat-llghtniii'g"isTlHiblu 
thiTo  is  a  KloTiii-cloud  in  the  same  direction,  though  it  may  not  be 
Keen  iu>r  thunder  bo  lieanl.  ^^'hl'n  the  lightning  is  cnntinnons 
end  very  brilliant  the  storm  \n  a  violent  one,  though  the  track  of 
the  di-struetiveelenientH  may  be  froiu  llW  to  21)0  nilU-a  away, 
NauticKl  Terms,  Distionuy  of.— (See  Apiienilix.l 
HvtaX  Acwlemr.— Theru  are  allowed  at  the  United  StMee 
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Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  one  cadet  for  each  member  or  dele- 
flfile  of  the  United  States  House  of  Itepresentativcs,  one  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  ten  at  large.  The  appoincioeiit  of  cadets 
at  large  and  for  the  District  of  Columbia  are  made  bj  the  Presi- 
dent. Candidates  must  be  actual  residents  of  the  districts  from 
which  thevare  QOminated.  'i' he  course  of  naval  cadets  is  six  ;ear», 
the  last  two  of  which  are  spent  at  nea.  All  cadets  at  the  time  of 
their  examination  for  admission  must  be  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  IH  jears.  and  physically  sound,  well  formed  and  of  robuct 
condition.  Thej  enter  the  academy  Immediately  after  passing  tlie 
prescribed  exauiinatioos,  and  are  required  to  si^ni  articles  binding 
themselrea  to  sen-e  in  the  L'nited  States  Xavy  eight  years,  in- 
cluding the  time  of  probation  at  the  Naval  Academy,  unless  sooner 
dlKhareed.  The  pay  of  the  naval  cadet  ia  (500  a  year,  beginning 
at  the  <^t«  of  admission. 

Navies  of  Europe.— The  number  of  reesels  comprising  th« 
navies  of  the  several  Kurojiean  countries  are  as  foLows:  (ier- 
inany.  armored  sliips,  14;  unarmiired  shipH,  !<1;  torpedo- boats, 
1:J|);  armored  giin-l>oats,  IS;  utiannored  gun-bouts,  11.  Fruuce, 
armored  Rhi)>!9,  00;  unartnoreit  Hhips,  RU;  tflrpeilo.lmats,  ViA;  un- 
armored  gun-lxiatn.  Ql;  armored  gun-lKMkIs,  tj.  Italy,  armoritd 
hhifiH,  33;  unarmored  ships,  14:  tiiriiedo-lxmls,  7(1;  unurmored 
gun-boatH.  ^,  Russia,  armored  shi|iH.  23;  unarmored  shi|>s,  'M't; 
ti)rpedi)- boats,  IBU;  unarmored  gun-lmats,  79,  AuMria,  armored 
shipfl,  12;  unarmored  Hbip-i,  14;  torpedo-boats,  40;  unanuured 
gunboats,  m.  Ilreat  Britain,  armi>red  ships.  Vfi;  unarmored 
.tbip>»,  109;  torpedo-boats.  300;  armoriHl  gan-lK>at$,  Z;  ununuiire<l 
gun-boats,  IZ'i.  Netherlands,  armored  shi|is,  IT;  unnniiored 
sliipH.  40;  torpedo-boats,  50;  armored  gun-boatH,  7.  Spaiu,  ar- 
mored ships.  ^1  unarmored  ships,  Stt;  torpedo-boats,  21;  ariiiori'd 
gun-boats,  4;  unarmored  gun-boats,  74.  Sweden  anil  Norway, 
armored  ships,  4;  unarmored  Hhip.s,  6;  torpedo- Ixiats,  S4;  iinnori'd 
gun-boats,  11;  unarmored  gun-boats,  18.  Turkey,  ariunred  »hi[>s, 
17;  unarmored  ships,  48;  armored  gun-boats,  5;  unarmored  gun- 
boats, 11.  Denmark,  armored  ships,  7;  unarmored  ships,  C;  ar- 
mored gun-lKiats.  R;  unarmored  gun-buats,  it. 

Nanntion  Acta,  The. —In  10-W  an  act  was  passed  by  the 
British  Parliament  with  a  view  to  atop  the  gainful  trade  of  tlie 
Dutch,  prohibiting  all  ships  of  foreign  nations  from  trailing  with 
any  Hngilsh  plantation  without  a  license  freiu  the  Council  of 
State.  In  10RI  the  prohibition  was  extended  to  the  mother-couu- 
trj',  and  no  goods  were  suffered  to  be  imported  into  Kngland  or 
any  of  its  dependencies  in  any  other  than  Knelish  Ixittouis,  or  in 
the  ships  of  tliat  European  nation  of  which  the  merchandise  was 
the  genuine  grewth  or  manufacture.  In  the  year  IftGO  foreign 
vessels  were  prohtbitttd  from  entering  the  colonial  ports.  In  IltU3 
a  d utT  was  laid  u |>on  gooiln  shipped  fnnu  one  colony  to  anotbiT, 
and  two  years  later  the  colonists  were  forbidden  to  mauufiictiire 
anj  goods  which  would  be  likely  to  compete  with  English  ontsi  in 
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their  uwu  ms  well  as  foreign  mukets.  These  laws,  like  all  othpni, 
wen-  enacW  bj  a  power  which  aappomd  it  could  eaforca  tliriui 
bill  tlifv  wtre.  in  part  or  as  a  wliole,  denounced  and  diiireiiardKd 

bvllii-  ]>iii|ile(>f  tilt)  colonies  as  unjust  and  tyrannical,  and  weraonu 
n't  till'  ruuHeH  of  the  Keviilutionar^  War. 

Navy  Department,  Salaries  iii.~The  salarieB  of  the  ofBcials 
of  tlto  Navy  Department  i>f  the  United  States  are  as  folloivK: 
tl(«:retary  iif  the  Savy,  1(8.000  per  annum;  Chief  Llerk,  ^.5U0. 
Chit-r,  Uiin«uiif  Yards  and  Doclis,  $Q,000;  Chivf,  Uuruauof  l':<iiiii>- 
iii<>nt,  f5,00U;  Chief.  Hureau  of  Navigation.  fS,UOO;  Chief,  Burt-iiu 
of  Onliianct^  f5,000:  Chief,  Bureau  of  ConMructiun,  ^Ti.OOU: 
Cliii'f,  Bureau  of  ^leam-Eng-ineering,  (-^,000:  Chief.  Bureau  of 
rroviNinnH  and  Clothiuj;,  ^.000;  Chief,  Bureau  of  Medicine.  $3.- 
0(10:  Superintendent.  Nautical  Almanac.  $3,500;  Colonel  Cumuian- 
diii;:  MnrtneM,  lM.~>00:  Hydrographer,  |8,000;  Bup«riut«ndent,  ^>a- 
vul  Obst-n-atory,  ifj.OOO. 

Navy  Officers,  SaUiies  of. — The  salaries  of  the  oflicem  of  the 
riiit.-il  StuK-s  Navv  arc  us  followH:  Admiral.  |13,000  iKTBiinuui; 
Vi<!<'-Adniiral.  ^.000:  Kear-Admiral,  |e,000;  C<mimo<l<>n.-s,  i^i.lHMJ; 
Capiuins.  ^4.51KI;  I'limii  landers.  (a.olKI;  Lieu  tenant- (.'ommuiidi-rs, 
^■i.>fW:  l,1eiili.-nants.  #3,400;  Masters,  tl,ljUO;  EnBiuue.  fl.-.IKI; 
^[iilhhipuieii,  $1,000:  Cadet- Midi^hipmen.  »500;  MaK-.".  '^iiinii 
Mmlii-nl  and  I'ay  Directors  and  Medical  and  Pav  Ins[iectiir^  uikI 
Chief  Kn);ineen<,  $4,-100;  Fleet- Surgeons,  Fleet-l'ayiuaatfrs  uiid 
Fleet  tln^'ititH-rH,  $4,400;  Surgeons  and  Paymasten,  $:2.tM>0: 
Chnjilains.  $:>,i>00. 

Nary  Yards. — The  several  navy  yards  of  the  United  Slates  are 
named  and  liK-atcil  as  follon-e:  Brooklyn  Xavy  Yard,  Urooklyn. 
N.  Y.:  tliarlestiiwn  Navy  I'ard,  Boston,  Mass.;  (iuspiirt  Navy 
Yard,  near  Xorfolk,  Va.;  Kiltery  Navy  Vard,  opjKisile  ^^^^^^- 
inriiith.  N.  II.;  lifai^uu  Island  Navy  Y'anl,  seven  mileii  beluw 
I'hiludi'lpliia,  Pa.;  Jlur^  Island  Navy  Y'snl,  near  San  Frauui.-4>>. 
Cul.:  Newlrfindiin  Niival  Sution,  New  London,  Conn.:  Pensacola 
Xiivv  Yard,  IVnwiciiln,  Fla.;  \\'a.-.hiiijit<m  CitvNaw  Yard.  Wash- 
iiiKl.m.  l>.  C.:  X.,rr..ik  Navv  Yard,  Norfolk.  Va.  In  additi.m  i.. 
tlir  iiliiivi'  thon.  nri-  iinvnl  stations  at  Port  Knyal,  S.  C,  and  Key 
\\'i'vl.  Fill.,  uud  a  toriiedo  Btulion  and  naval  war  college  at  Netr- 
juiri.  It.  I. 

Nebular  Hypothesis.— I'll e  Nebular  Hypothesis  assumes  that 

llii]>iil  Mtiitioti  Hrisiii;r  in  this  ^rastsiuH  iiiaHs,  it  took  the  fonu  of  a 
di>k.  and  at  last  iin-rtia  (iM>[iuIar]y  but  ernineousiy  called  ivnirif- 
U(;iil  t'orcei,  in'creinuin);  iiiliesion,  wliolu  rlnipi  and'frat^iuents  dew 
nil  from  this  disk,  iiixl  by  jcravitatimi  contracted  into  spheroid 
musses.  .\s.  in  ilie  oripniil  iiin-is,  the  velocity  of  the  ouK-r  circle 
of  •■iii'li  Imilv  tlirriwn  oH  is  (rreater  than  the  inner  circle,  this  causes 
t-jii'b  sjilirniid  lo  n'volve  on  its  own  asis.  This  process  goe.i  on, 
iind  tlie  <-i>ntral  mass  continiiea  to  cool  and  shrink  until  we  have  ut 
last  a  central  body  with  a  numbei  of  tnaaUcr  spbenddal  bodii^ 
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teWving  around  it  in  orbits;  the  Bmaller.  the  Dearer  they  are  to 
the  central  orb.  Certain  points  are  asauined  in  this  hypothesis  to 
explain  the  iltKtribution  of  matter  in  our  solar  iijHtem.  It  is 
assuniitl  that  in  thniwing  oK  great  masses  from  the  central  dir<k, 
imnieui'e  quantities  of  miuuUi  particles  were  also  thrown,  which 
cuntinue  to  revolve,  in  the  same  plane  with  the  large  dibnk,  around 
the  central  body.  By  slow  degrees  thewe  minute  atouis,  hy  the 
law  oE  gravitation,  were  aggrcgatiMl  into  the  uiasu  nearest  to 
them.  These  KuUintlnate  aggregations  would  form  with  most 
diificultj  nt^arest  the  large  central  mass,  because  of  the  superior 
sHractivo  force  of  the  latter,  wherefore  t)ie  interior  planets — 
Hervutj,  A'enui.  the  earth,  and  Slars — are  smaller  than  the  two 
great  orlm  in  the  xtmo  bej'iind  tliem.  Tbt-se  two  eniinnims  jilanetw, 
JtipitiT  and  Saturn,  occupy  the  space  where  nmditions  arc  most 
fiivoraljle  toKubordinate aggregations;  but  biiyond  them ihi- gravity 
of  Bggreg:aling  material  l>ecomes  reducnl,  and  so  the  lilaucls  found 
In  the  outer  zone.  Urauus  and  Neptune,  are  smaller  than  tho 

Elanets  of  the  middle  /one.     This  hyiioiliesia  wan  tirst  suggested 
yBirWilliamHerHchel,andwat<ad(ipte[landdevi'lo)ii;d  by  Ijijiliife. 
Needfire  ia  fire  obtained  by  the  friction  of  won<l  ujhiu  wood, 
<a  the  friction  of  a  roj*  on  a  atnke  of  wood,  to  whiuh  a  wide- 

Spread  euperstition  assigned  {leculiar  vlrtuen.  With  varieties  of 
ijtoil,  the  practice  of  raising  necdlire  in  caseH  of  culnuiity.  par- 
ticularly of  dJsnuse  among  cattle,  ba«  been  found  to  eKist  among 
most  nations  of  the  Indo-European  race.  It  lias  bci-n  su]>|his(-(1 
effectual  to  defeat  the  sorcery  to  which  the  disease  is  u-ssigniil. 
When  the  incantation  is  taking  place  all  tbefires  in  the  neightior- 
hood  must  be  extiDgulidied.  and  they  bavo  all  to  be  n-ligliied  from 
the  bacrtfl  spark.  In  various  places  In  the  Scottish  lliglilunds, 
the  raising  of  needfire  waa  practiced  op  to  a  lew  yciirs  ago.  Tlio 
sacrilic'e  of  a  heifer  was  thought  necessary  to  insun:  its  ellicii'iiey. 
The  ways  of  obt^niug  fire  from  wckhI  have  In'oii  various;  one  is 
hj  an  Hpjiaratus  which  has  tx'cn  called  tlio  "  tin-<i'hum."  ii 
(^-linder  tuniiug  on  a  pivot,  and  furnished  with  siMiki's  by  mi-an.s 
of  which  it  is  made  to  revolve  very  rapldljr,  and  Hru  in  girnei'uitil 
by  the  friction.  In  its  origin,  the  fire-chum  was  consiiieri'd  n 
mojel  of  the  apparatus  b;  which  the  fires  of  heaven  were  dully 
rekinilled. 

Nemesis. — According  to  Greek  mythology,  NcmesiK  was  a 
female  divinity  who  was  regarded  as  the  jiersoniticaliou  of  the 
righteous  anger  of  the  gods.  According  to  Hesiod  she  wu.*  the 
daughter  of  night,  and  was  originally  supposed  to  perMiiiify  the 
moral  loeling  of  right  and  a  just  sense  of  crinanel  actions — hi 
other  words,  the  conscience.  She  was  in  an  cspecinl  inaiiner 
looked  upon  ON  tbe  avenger  of  family  crimes  anil  the  humbliT  of 
the  overbearing.  There  was  a  celebrated  tcmjile  sacreit  to  lii^r  ut 
tthunnus,  oneof  thehorougbs  of  Attica,  about  sixty  Hladia  distant 
from  Jrlarathon ;  the  iuliabitonts  of  that  place  coDsidert-d  her  tjie 
duighteT  of  Oceuius,    According  to  a  mjth  pieservud  bj-  Pau- 
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raniae,  Kernel  was  the  mother  of  Helen  h^  Jupiter,  uid  t«da, 
the  reputed  mother  of  Helen,  vas  only  jn  fact  her  nurse;  but  ihts 
myth  eeums  to  have  been  invented  in  later  times  to  represent  tht; 
divine  vengeance  which  was  inflicted  on  the  Ureeks  and  Trojans 
through  the  instrumenlality  of  Helen.  Nemeeis  was  repn-icnttd 
in  the  olden  times  hu  a  young  virgin  resembling  Venus;  iu  hiter 
times  Ba  clothed  with  the  tunic  and  peplus,  sometiines  with 
BwonlH  in  her  handn  and  a  nheel  at  her  foot,  a  grilBn  alno  having 
his  right  paw  upon  the  wheel;  Hometlmes  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
griHina. 

Newjrate  Prison. — The  celebrated  London  prison  known  aa 
Newgate  stands  at  the  weelem  extremity  of  Newgate  Street. 
The  enlerior  presents  high,  dark  stone  walls,  without  windnwd. 
The  earliest  ]irisnn  here  was  In  the  portal  of  the  miw  gate  of  the 
city  OS  early  as  1318,  and  hence  the  name.  About  two  iN^ntiiHes 
afterward  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  executors  of  Sir  Richard  Whit. 
tiufTton.  wliiiMSMatui'.  with  a  ciit,  stood  in  the  niche  till  its  destnic- 
tiiin  liv  the  KD'Ht  lire  of  Lonilon  in  1G06.  Shortly  after,  it  was 
n-ciuihiructiKl,  from  which  time  till  17S0,  the  date  of  the  erection 
of  the  proM-iit  edlliix-,  its  condition  was,  In  a  sanitary  point  of 
view,  horrible.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  spring  of  1750  tlie  juil 
dlxti'Uijier.  Hpreailiug  to  the  adjoiulng  Ses^ona  House,  causiil  ilie 
dentil  <if  two  of  the  judg<M,  the  lord  mayor,  and  several  of  the 
jury  and  othcni.  tn  the  numln'r  of  sixty  petsons  and  upwunl. 
'l'h<-  XimjaiK  C'llriitliir  Contains  h[(^ra]>hical  notices  of  the  most 
notorii'iiH  niunierers,  burglars,  thieves  and  forgers  who  have 
hei-n  <?oii]ini'd  wiiliin  its  walls. 


mite.  00.3.W  w-nts;  a  farthing,  ulwul  00.087  cents;  n  penny  or  de- 
nuriiis.  IjS.T.'i  ceul^s;  a  |Kiuiid  or  luina.  filS.TO. 

New  York  Elevated  Railways— In  18(18  an  elevated  railroad 
esliiiilliifT  a  hnlf-iiiile  wa.t  constructed  on  Ureenwich  Street,  New 
York,  an  an  exi>eriuient.  Tlin-e  years  later  the  ^Vei>t  Side 
Klcvuleii  litiilroad  IViiupauy  oblnined  a  charter,  but  shortly 
afterward  sold  its  right  to  the  New  York  Elevated  Uailroaii  . 
('oiii]iaiiy.  The  new  o^anization  proceeded  rapidly  to  erect  its 
roails,  and  iu  l>eceml)er.  ItJTU.  its  rolling  slock  consisted  of  181 
hK'oiiiotives,  3U2  passenger  can,  and  8  service  cars.  In  Illay. 
INTO,  the  Toa<l  was  leased  to  the  Manhattan  Itailwav  CompBnv. 
The  ^1l^troIHllItan  Elevated  Itailroad  was  first  called'tlieUiUH'rt 
Elevated  Kailniad.  in  honor  of  it.«  projector,  Dr.  Rufua  U.  (lilUrt. 
Although  the  ronipany  oliiaini-d  its  charter  in  1872,  work  was 
not  coinuienctd  itiitil  March.  1870.  In  two  years  it  cipeniled 
|10.:tO0,0U0  in  ennslruiting  it>i  lines.  In  1879  the  road  with  its 
rolling  stcH-k.  onisistiug  of  TiO  l<K-omotives,  180  passejiger  cars, 
and  2  freight  corsi,  was  Ien.sed  Ui  the  Manbattan  Elevated  Kail- 
road  I'ouiiHUiy.  which  now  controls  and  manages  the  entlra 
elevati^  railroad  syatcm  of  Now  York. 
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Nibelnn^alled,  one  of  the  moM  flnislit^  specimens  of  the 
f^Duine  epic  of  (iemiauy  belungiag  to  tLo  middle  mges.  NutLinK 
<.¥Tt&iu  iit  known  of  the  author  or  autbota  of  tlie  work  bvyond 
tbe  fact  tbat  it  was  put  in  ilH  present  fonu  by  a  wanderioji;  uiiu- 
Htntl  in  AuKtria  aixint  or  priur  to  the  vmit  131U,  wbicli  in  (be  dale 
iif  tliu  oldeiil  uvcredittnl  luanuscript.  la  tlie  mure  auUieutic  uiauu- 
scriptM  tbe  gioein  cunsists  of  on\y  tventjr  parts.  Tbe  epic  cvi-le 
i-iiilirwiid  in  the  Xiiielunfceutied  nuiT  1m  epiviallv  n-ganlMl  as  tbe 
fiisiiin  lit  the  history  of  the  uiylliical  pHijJe,  called  in  the  jmein 
the  Nilielun^en.  with  five  leading |[n>up8  of  tiiylhs.  in  wbii'h  are 
iniMr{H)rat(.Kr the  adi'eiitureH  of  boii>i>  of  tlie  mcMt  universally  |>op- 
ular  iHTHonB^i?  lH'lnn^in|{  to  the  H«'ml-1iiKt[>iii:al  myilia  uf  iiiediie- 
val  ileriiian  f»lk-li>n-;  as,  for  instanee,  tbe  hero  Sie^'frit^.  with  hi.i 
mantle  of  invinibilitT,  and  the  lovely  Icelandic  Bruiiiiild;  Kin);; 
(Junther  of  Uur^iiifv,  and  his  fair  lustirr,  Krieulhiid.  tbe  wife  of 
SiegfriKl;  Ilutri-n  of  Norwiiy,  Dietrich  of  Berne,  and  Etzel  (Attila), 
Klnjt  of  the  Hiind.  The  loves  and  feiidx,  and  the  stnnny  lives  and 
violent  di-aths  of  thetw  national  benii-a  and  heroines,  iire  skillfully 
intertwined  In  the  Niljeliiilfteniied,  and  artistically  iiiaile  lo  eentir 
round  the  tnythical  treiL-^ure  of  tbe  NibeluiiKeii,  wliieli  after  the 
murder  of  Kii-Kfried,  who  had  brought  it  fnini  the  far  north,  is 
secrully  buried  by  his  mnnterer,  Ila^'n.  licneatli  the  lihine.  wliere 
It  Htill  remains.  Tiie  poem,  in  its  rude  but  titrict  verKitit-ntiou, 
tells  tbe  tale  of  Kriemnild's  n-nfieanra  for  her  huslianil's  death 
with  a  jinioiiouate  euniestnesit  tbat  curries  the  dvmiHithies  of  the 
reader  with  il,  until  the  interest  c  it  In  linati-H  in  the  catHstr»phe  of 
the  tlen-e  l«ttle  l>etween  the  Bnltrariuns  and  Iluns  at  the  isiiirt  of 
£twd,  whose  hand  Krieinbiid  htu*  aiivpliil,  the  U-tter  to  nir'im- 
plisb  her  pnr]iose  of  reveii|^.  The  title  of  horrors  fit  ly  ehiscs  with 
the  niunler  ut  Kriemhild  hersiOr,  after  nhe  has  sutiislied  b>'r  ven- 
geatire  by  slaying  with  Hie(;frie<l's  sword  hin  inurilerer,  llu^^-n. 

Nicaragua  Cftna]. — The  great  Itirentive  to  tlie  voyap.it  of  the 
early  An ieri<:4ui  explorers  wan  the  disiMveryof  a  dirit^t  mute  to 
the  far  Ka.st.  'i'he  existence  of  a  natural  strait,  coiini'i-ttiiK  tbu 
twoiveaus,  was  a  wltled  conviction  in  the  minils  of  tho^^  linive 
navitralors,  atid  it  wa.t  reluctantly  abandoned  only  after  a  most 
minute  and  tliorongh  exaininatinn  of  tbe  wlmlu  miist.  When  tbe 
fact  wasat  last  toriM-d  u|Hin  men's  minds  tbat  there  was  »»( a  pas- 
Maffe  proviiled  by  nature,  the  more  intelligent  and  far-Hi-einK  at 
oni'e  Mui!gi-ste<l  tlie  iilea  of  an  artifirinl  i-lmtmel.  Even  Balliou 
and  Ciirti'x  timctied  nima  it,  and  tbe  ]>rojei-t  was  definilelv  urged 
n|Hiu  Philip  II  liy  Gomam.  the  lil]<aniHn[.  in  Vm:  but  then- was 
nut  then  lu  Siinin  tlie  energy  and  ability  to  gracp  m>  vast  an  un- 
dertaking. FornlongtiMieafterwanl  there  was  nii  thought  of 
an  intenwTanb'ciinul  until  llnnilmlclt  awakened  new  interest  in  the 
KiiUject,  and  indicated  theValh-y  of  tbe  Aralroand  tbe  Isthmus  of 
l^nen  as  isiints  when-,  in  liiw  ojiinion.  exaiiii nations  nhould  llrst 
tie  ma<le.  In  1><35  Niparagii  a  invited  the  co-ii)ieratioii  of  the  I'nited 
States  hi  the  cuu»tructh(U  of  a  canal  by  way  uf  Jjaku  Nicaragua 
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imd  the  Avet  Bia  Jum  bnt  wtth  no  MUlfaettnT  rtMlti  b  tlrt 
course  of  the  followliig  yean  iombj  other  Bttttopta  wera  mMla. 
and  all  poMible  route*,  method*  and  pluv  were  examined  and 
discussed:  but  nothing  came  of  them  vnUI  th«  ODnatraotion  of  tho 
Paiuuna  Ridlw«7,  which  waa  the  llm  aetaalaeUeTMiKalintlM 
line  of  direct  Inteioeeanie  commiinieatton.  Tbia  aneoaaa,  bow* 
ever,  though  of  great  aerrice  to  eommerec^  baa,  bf  prorUliig  as 
imperfect  sjBtem,  retarded  the  lealliatiaa  of  the  mater  pi^ect 
of  a  waterway  between  the  ooeana.  Piedae  fnHramenUl  ani^ 
veya  have  reduced  the  poe^ble  Unea  of  tiandt  to  three,  Panama, 
Nicaragua  and  Tehnantepec  (aee  artlolee  on  Paitama  and  7i«hMN- 


and  at  one  time,  before  lie  became  Emperor,  waa  prepared  to  aa- 
Bume  the  presidencj  of  the  "Canal  Napole<u  deNIeangoa."  In  a 
magazine  article  published  at  that  time  he  add:  "T&  State  of 

Nicaragus  can  iKcome  the  neccesar^  ronteof  the  great  commerce 
of  the  world,  and  is  destined  to  attain  an  eitraor^iuuy  d^ree  of 
prosperity  and  grandeur."  This,  to-day,  bears  a  prospect  of  im- 
mediate fulfillment,  and  it  is  more  titan  probable  that  the  400th 
auDivur^arT  of  t'Dlambas'  discovery,  1803,  will  see  his  dream  ao- 
coniplislied  of  a  direct  water-way  to  the  Indies.  The  enterprisB  Is 
now  well  underway,  all  the  prellmlnai?  work  has  been  completed 
and  active  cunatructioD  work  begun.  In  1888  the  Maritime  Canal 
Company  of  Kicaragua  and  Crista  Rica  was  incorporated  by  Act  of 
Congress,  with  a  capital  of  flOO.OOO.OOO.  Important  rights  and 
'  -  H  have  been  obtained  from  the  Oovemmenta  and  ratified 


by  tlie  Ciingresaes  of  Nicarafua  and  Costa  Rica,  which  have  a 
comiuun  luundnry  for  some  mstance  In  the  San  Juan  lUver.  These 
include  all  privileges  for  the  canal  and  a  railroad  and  telegraph 
line  along  its  route;  also  land  grants  amounting  to  a  million  and 
a  quarter  acres,  mostly  on  the  line  of  the  canal.  Tbeae  are  now 
vesc<!d  rights  and  the  property  of  United  Statee  cititenB,  which 
our  tioveniment  1b  iKtund  to  protect:  hence  there  is  no  apparent 
nlititarle  to  (he  steady  progress  and  early  completion  of  the  work. 
The  route,  operations  and  construct  looa,  aa  at  present  projected, 
are  as  fallows:  The  course  is  to  be  fromOrertown  on  the  Atlantie 
to  lirito  on  tlie  Pacific,  a  total  distance  of  160.67  mllee,  of  which 
140. 78  miles  are  free  navigation  and  26.88  actual  excavation  and 
construction.  At  the  highext  point  of  the  route  la  the  great  Inland 
sea,  Lake  Nicaragua,  providing  a  vast  water  Bupply  at  the  snmmit 
level,  and  obviating  by  its  size  as  a  reeervoir  those  destmctiTe 
freshets,  such  as  characterize  the  Chagros  River,  which  have 
been  one  of  the  greatest  difBcultiee  at  Panama.  Tliia  lake 
is  very  deep  and  alfords  free  navigation  to  the  larffsat 
ships  for  06.50  miles  of  the  course;  it  is  only  IS  nulee 
from  the  Pacific;  but,  singularly,  has  only  one  onUet,  the  San 
Jnan  River,  which  empties  into  the  Atlantic.  To  ths  wsst  of  the 
lake  a  cut  of  8}  miles  curls*  t)i«  canal  to  the  Tolo  bMil^  iAm% 
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b^dunmlng  the  Hlo  Gnnile  Hirer.  ttvtiiiiDcsKif  Tnv  narigntifiii 
are  secured  at  tLe  altltudu  of  tlie  lake  110  fret  abuvc  the  Kca-lr.vel 
At  thJH  (lain  two  tiictiH  lower  tlie  level  85  tvrl,  and  tho  wmal  ciiii- 
tiuues  in  cKcavatinn  down  tlio  vnlluy  of  Ihu  Klo  Urandc  fur  twn 
mill-!!  tu  tli«  taut  liK-k,  a  liilul  one  of  SiU  [iit  lift,  bclnw  wliirh 
it  ftilvrH  tlie  uptit-r  part  of  ilia  liarlMir  of  Udti).  oiiu  and  a-lialf 
mill'!!  fniTii  the  Pacific.  Tho  eaMtorn  counts  follows  tlie  i:^Lii  Juan 
for  m  iiilloH,  thrn  contioueit  fur  13.~3  uiiks  tlimuL'k  tlic  Kan 
FranTJwxi  aiid  Macbado  basinn,  a  riiok-<-iU  of  thn.-e  uiil«s,  and  tim 
iHwadn  iMutin  four  miles — tbe  iviiuircd  di'pib  of  HaTcrand  tlie 
liiVL'l  of  tbe  lake  being  uialDtained  fi>r  tLiM  entire  distuiice  by 
I1K-KD8  of  dams  and  eiiihaukiDcnts.  Then  !>/  a  tffwa  of  tliive 
liN-ka  tLu  canal  Is  brougbt  dtinn  to  tlie  wji-li-rd,  and  after  12.87 
■iiik'H of  iioft excavation reRolini tbe  AtlanticatUrevinvvn.  Amaag 
(bti  leiulin}C  pn^ineerinK  feats  ia  tlie  furinatinti  nf  good  barlion  at 
(Irt-Ttown  aud  Brito.  It  bi  proiuBsed  to  protect  Brito  bdiI  tbe  wrsj- 
cTu  nioulli  of  ttio  canal  fmia  tho  long  swell  of  tlie  I'ai-ilic  bv  two 
limn  brfiikwatetH.  IJrevtim'n  barl)i)r  is  now  ob^l^u^■ted  by  A  sund- 
Imr.  which  it  to  l>e  reniovMl  bydredginKtbaentniiice.  iirotected  by 
a  *UiTUs  jeitv.  The  estimated  cost  tor  buildiuj,'  and  e(|ui[>]ilnj;  the 
uiiihI  \x  ^liU,flO(l,[KIO.  Thf  cotiiiuercial  value  ftiid  far-ri'ucliiuc  ri> 
Ku!l.-l  of  this  frn-Ht  enterprise  aliuriht  exceed  tbe  limits  of  tbnu^bt. 
The  tratllc  readv  to  use  tlie  canal  as  soon  as  ojhjicU  will  give  a  net 
ievenueura>Hiiitfl5.()0IMMM)annii)illv;aiidoiU'e(ii>eiit-d,tbetrultic 
will  u-itliiKit  doubt  be  vuAlly  iiirri'Dse'd.  It  will  n<iliir«<  tbu  niiu-r 
diKtnll(^e  tnnn  Xew  Ynrk  tii'the  Pacilic  pons,  now  IS, 000  ^^  14.0(10 
miles,  to  4,ri(IO  to  6..'i00  miles;  the  (liF'taiice  from  Eurolie  to  .lujmn 
by  3,000  mi  Ifs;  and  lienide»  this  Having  nf  milea^^  it  lie-- directly  In 
tbe  path  of  tbo  forest  belt  of  steady  trade-winds,  wliii'h  will  I'urry 
a  Mliip  almost  all  the  way  from  Euro|>e  to  Japan  without  teiii[H'>,t 

Nickel  waH  fjrot  olitainnl  an  a  metal  in  Oermany  alemi  ITol; 
but  tbe  ore  bad  been  previously  known  to  uiiners,  who  cnlleil  it 
knpj-iiiifhl.  or  Old  Nick's  copper,  for  the  reason  that,  thoii)(h 
it  looked  lilte  coi>|>er  ore.  no  copi>er  could  l>e  olitained  frimi  it. 
Nickel,  when  pure,  ia  silvery  white,  ami  doi-s  not  o.xidineor  tur- 
Disbin  thuair.     It  is  found  in  inunyiuirts  of  tbe  world.  Ijiit.  the 

Criiicipul  inliipfl  are  In  KuRxia,  tiweden,  (ierniany.  Austriii.  I'lifi- 
ind  and  Srvttand.  and  in  the  Stales  i>f  IVnnsylvania  and  i:«\- 
neetii-ut  in  Anierii-n,.  Its  chief  utte  is  for  plating;  ulUer  metulb,  but 
it  is  bIm)  uKcd  in  allovK. 

Nihil  ism. —The  ti'nn  "Xlhilint "  was  prohalily  ^n-i  ww-d  by  the 
RasHiau  uovvlift  I'ur^uetl.  and  wsugiven  to  thi>  {Hirty  uow 
known  ait  Nihilists  in  dertsbm,  because  its  iiiemlH-rs  Miu^bt  tho 
deHtruciiim  of  all  eiistln^  ordfT  ami  f^ivernnient  witlioiit  jiroiMis- 
ine  and  apparently  witbonl  intenilinK  to  siilistltute  any  delitieil 
M-beuir  or  organixatiou  in  itspla<'e.  The  eiirlii-st  iidvocnteot  this 
doctrine  was  Michael  Bakuiiin,  who  as  enrly  hs  1847  adv<><'a1ii]  il 
KaBBiao  niiublic,  and  iu  IQIW  fuuuiicd  the  "  lutemutiouul  AlH- 


tutTQ  BlniDe  mpnag  Into  azMenea  thraudiaat  Btuups.  Tbon^ 
Alexander  II  lutrodaoed  Riniidk  tDfontMtnXvt^ltJ  thaBMiToI 
liiB  pTedeoesMOB,  U  camenfWdMnt  of  ttwdennsof  theputrirf 
prograM  thkt  the  spirit  of  dlaeootantiaaawd  laBBlated.  and  the 
exietenoe  of  »  rerolatlonwv  eonqiinqr  wm  pcond  !■  1877,  «  ' 
after  a  ereat  Mai  laating  Hgliteea  *'™'^>—.  US  ponona  out  < 
airertea  TTere  fomtd  to  palcng  to  amh  aa  0M|i>1ntli».  laian, 
when  Vera  Saaeulltch  a"  '  ~       -^  •  ■  -    -  - 

poUce,theNililllatal> 
able  BodetT.  Her  aoqolt 
and  aaaaMnaUoua  wMd 
self  bad  fallen  at  the  has 
and  objectB  of  the  Nihilists  moat  be  taken  from  tha  daelantkma  of 
tbeir  leaders.  Baknnln,  tnaBpeechatOMWvafnlBBS,  aniMnukeed 
tliat  he  was  the  bearer  of  a  new  goepel,  whoae  mteskn  wan  to  de- 
stroy the  iie  at  the  b^inning  of  which  w«a  Qod.  HaTinc  got  rid 
of  this  belief,  the  nest  U«  to  be  destroyed  was  riglit,  m  Seuon  tn- 
venfed  bj  tn v'^t  to  strengtheii  her  power.  "Oat  Ant  woric,"  he 
said,  "  must  be  deetruction  of  eveTjthlng  aa  It  now  exiata.  the 
good  and  the  bad ;  for  If  bat  an  at<»n  of  this  old  world  rMnidas, 
the  new  will  never  be  created." 

Nirvana  is,  in  Buddhistic  doctrine,  the  tonn  denoUng  tb»  final 
deliverance  of  the  soul  from  tTansmigratioD.  The  word  Is  from 
the  Sanscrit  ntV,  out;  and  eano,  blown;  haioa,  litaiallj,  that 
whiEli  IB  blown  oat  or  eitingnished.     [See  AictdMm.J 

No  Uau's  Laud  was  ceded  br  Texaa  to  the  Dnited  Btatea, 
and  liBH  bM'n  classed  geographlcallj  with  the  Indian  Territory  tor 
convenience.     It  extends  from  the  lOOth  to  thelOSd  meridian,  and 


is  about  eeventy-Bve  milee  in  width.  It  lies  between  Ccdorado  and 
Kansas  on  the  north  and  Texaa  on  the  aoath.  The  following 
account  has  been  given  of  its  condhlon  and  Bettlement:  "  For 
fnrtj  years  or  more  the  country  has  been  without  a  name  and 
withont  law.  Even  the  land-laws  of  the  Tlulled  Btatee  do  not 
cover  its  oearly  4,000,000  fertile  aciea.  Ita  well-watered  valleys 
Lure  lieen  a  vast  herdlng-gmand.  Those  who  an  now  living 
there  enjoy  to  the  tallest  extent  the  sqoatter  sovereignty  extolled 
by  Stephen  A.  DoaKlas,  and  the  great  Illlnoia  Senator  la  responsi- 
ble for  it.  In  fixing  np  the  boundariee  dnrlng  the  territorial 
legislation  in  which  be  took  a  leading  part,  thu  stripof  land, 
con taiog  6,761  square  miles,  was  left  oat  entirely,  and  from  that 
day  has  bren  absolutely  without  government,  H  ia  one  of  Oie 
mnnt  fertile  spots  in  the  United  States,  bnt  for  the  leaaoo  that  the 
land  and  other  lavis  of  the  nation  do  not  apply  to  It,  eettlera  have 
been  chary  about  going  on  to  It.     Two  veaia  a^aoma  advmtnr- 


I    persons    went    In    and    took   np  landa.     Th«   an  tdimidy 
'aqnattera.'    Thej  have  ao  titto  wbattvot  to  th»  laid,  ami  mt 
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^t  none.  The  popul&tioD  has  giomi  M  10,000,  which  lives 
vt'ithout  taw  or  luwyen.  Several  small  villages  hav<<  ^niwii  up." 
A  provisional  govtrnment  was  establiKbcd  iu  Marcli,  1HH7,  aiidilt« 
iiauie  of  Cluiarroi),  after  its  prmcipal  river,  was  civcn  the  u-rri- 
tfiry.  The  pnivisional  uiuccil  wan  re-e-lvcte(l  Iiovt^mlier  tj.  at 
which  time  Owen  (i.  Chase  was  elected  a  dvlef^te  ki  C'ud^l-ss. 
A  hill  fur  the  orf^anization  iif  this  land  into  a  I'erritury  had  lieun 
hniaKht  up  at  the  isecoiid  txaaioa  of  the  Fortv-niiilh  CuQgrcKi.  Iiul 
failKd.  Soun  after  the  o[)ening  o(  the  Kiftietli  (.'ongriwH,  a,  liill  for 
lis  orgauizaliim  ouder  the  name  of  C'imarmn  wa:j  brought,  and 
was  referrKd  to  the  Cotiimittee  <m  TeTriturii>s. 

North  mud  West  Riding.->-Tbe  word  "riding"  is  a  comiptloa 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  trithiug  or  thriding.  meaning  a  tliini.  This 
tenn  ii>  applied  to  three  dtvisiooH  of  Yorkshire  ( 'ouniy,  HnglHod, 
which  are  known  as  the  North,  East  and  West  Kidiiif^  and  eauh 
retains  its  own  government  and  olticers.  as  in  the  early  timcR. 

Notable  Literary  Hoox.-'A  certain  bookwller  of  Liindou 
fi>iind  liiinself  with  a  large  r^litiun  of  a  book  called  "  Dreliiicourt 
on  Ifeath  "  on  hia  haoiiM.  and  consulted  Dauiel  DeKoe,  the  author 
(if  *'  Koliinhon  Crusiie,"  as  to  some  means  of  disiiosiug  of  it.  A 
few  days  after,  tliis  fertile  author  fflrnishi-d  the  manustrlpl  of  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "  Th«  True  Ilixtorv  of  an  Apiwritioii  of  One 
Mrs.  Veul,  the  Next  Day  After  Her  Dentil,  to  Uiie  Mrs.  Itarf^ruve, 
at  (.'aiiterUury.  the  Wh  of  ^|>teml>er,  lillTi."  The  liusiuess- like, 
homely,  iv>m'mon]itacc  air  of  truth  tliat  pervailed  the  whole  Rtorjr 
was  iireMlslilde  to  the  average  reader.  He  felt  ••oiupelied  to  be- 
lieve It.  E^iNviallT  was  it  ciinvineing  to  the  ladles.  Tlie  n|i|>ari- 
tion  wore  a  waslie<l  silk  gown.  Her  frieiidx  did  not  know  that 
she  had  had  that  particular  t^'wn  uraHbcd,  but  afterword  leumeil 
that  she  had  \\  hat  a  convincing  air  was  in  this  small  delaill 
'-  Ihm't  tell  me,"  said  a  lady  to  ber  buslMud,  who  doiilited  the 
Mtory,  ''iliat  you  know  anything  alfout  washed  silk!"  And  the 
piiirit  of  this  ghost-storv  wa.f  that  this  good  woman  had  riitiirtivd 
to lii-rnciglihiiT's  tea-lal>lc to  declare  that  Dr.  Dn-liiicKiinV  Uxik 
■in  di-aih  was  the  wisest  and  truest  volume  ever  writti-ii  on  the 
siilijeet.  This  ]iamphlet  wa.s  rirciilnted  and  1iroU);lit  uii  immeill- 
Htf  deimind  for  tlie  Uxik.  The  copies,  to  iKirMw  an  illusirntion 
Hstii  by  fir  WnlliT  Scott,  who  wu-ivery  fond  of  telling  tlii.*  liilln 
siiirv,  *'  which  had  liiing  on  the  iHHikseller's  hands  like  a  pile  of 
leaden  Inillets,  now  iraversed  the  town  in  every  ilirectinn  like  iliu 
Mime  IjuiletB  dischargisl  fn^iii  a  li.-lil-piti-e."  A  new  edition  of  die 
Ifiiok  was  Hoon  prinliHi.  wltli  whirli  wn^  liouiid  the  remiirkui'le 
pniphlet.  Of  this  volume  lifty  i.liiions  have  simt^  U-en  s.,ld;  it 
lias  made  fortunes  tor  isith  piiiilislier  and  IsHikseller,  iind  llion- 
Mnda  of  people  in  Kngland  xtill  buy  it,  and  still  ignole  Mrs-Vi-sl's 
ease  asono  of  the  aiithenlic  sujieniatiirHl  apin-unoiii-s  uu  rii^urJ. 

November,  I.aliu  lu'mn,  nine,  the  ninth  moiiili  of  t)ie  veur 
among  the  Uoiuans  at  the  time  when  tlll^  yenr  nm-.iMi-.l  oV  Ii) 
moDtbii,  and  Iben  contained  itU  days,    it  i>uh$«iiuently  was  wada 
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to  contain  only  29  dars,  but  Julius  Crtwr  pATP  it  81;  anil  In  tlis 
reigu  of  Augustus  ttie  nuaiUT  was  n»»l(>ri«1  Vn  HO.  Novfnuln-r 
wiLs  una  of  tho  moat  iiupnruuit  moutlis  in  cuiiufH'tiuii  nitb  the  rr- 
ligitiUB  rituftl  of  tlin  IttiiDauH.  and  conliuuBB  in  llie  Bune  {Kwitinn. 
thoagh  for  other  ranauDs,  in  the  Itifuuui  CatlioUe  ritual.  It  wiu 
known  MuoQg  the  Sasona  at  iJ/of-montfA,  "  blond-moDth."  on  ac- 
count of  the  f^ueral  alsugliter  of  cattle  U  tblti  tluie  for  vriuter 
provlHJonH  and  fr>r  luicrlBcp. 

Obeliska.^TUu  word  ia  from  tho  Greek,  and  signifies  a  pris- 
matia  monument  of  stone  or  oUier  iniit^rial  termluuiiue  in  a  pyra- 
uiiiIhI  or  ^lolnti/J  tup.     Ttiej  are  found  priQiriuallj  ii 

dale  Lafk  to  tbe  most  remote  periods  of  aul ■'■- 

pliwud  bofure  Hm  gHM)w«fs  of  Uia  piiuiipttl 
HDond  in  Egyptian  art  to  uw  MdiuaiiB  of  t£e  I 
the  (Jreeks,  uid  appear  to  1hit«  been  ended  t 

or  triumphB  of  the  monarclis.    Tliej  mra  abo  <  

belnf;  cut  out  of  a  single  piece  of  stone,  and  iMve  toor  bees, 
broader  at  the  base  than  at  the  top,  the  irtdth  at  the  beae  bring 
~~o-tcatb  the  height  of  the  shaft  to  the  b^inning  of  the  prra- 
i.  I  ,    _, .._..   .......      Tf    ...      1^ 


cap,  which  is  also  one-tenth  of  the  si  „      

Hidea  are  generally  sculptured  with  one  vertical  line  of  deeply-cnt 
hieroglyphs  and  representations.  Some  of  them  were  originally 
CBp[>cd  with  bronze  or  gold.  Their  height  varied  from  a  few 
Inches  to  upward  of  one  hundred  feet,  the  talleet  known  bring 
that  of  Kamak,  which  risee  to  105  feet  7  inches.  A  DomtMr^ 
thein  were  removed  to  Rome  by  Augustus  and  later  emperon,  and 
they  were  afterward  transported  to  various  dtlee  of  Italy  and 
France,  and  used  to  adorn  squares  and  public  parks.  Amoog  the 
miiHt  notable  of  these  relics  of  ancient  art  are  the  two  known  as 
('li>i)[)otra'B  Needles,  which,  from  the  inscriptions  on  than,  appear 
to  have  l>een  set  up  at  the  entrance  at  the  Temple  of  the  Son,  In 
Hcliopolis,  E^ypt,  by  Thothmes  lU,  about  18S1  B.  C.  Two  cen- 
turies after  their  erection  the  stones  were  nearly  ooreied  with 
carviiifrs,  aettlDg  out  the  greatness  and  acUevementa  of  Hameeee 


mty-three  years  before  the  Christian  em  tttv  were  moved 
liopolis  to  AleiandriabyAagDStaeCteaar  andaet  nplr  '*  ~ 
(Viiartuin,  a  palace  which  now  stands,  a  mere  mass  of  rains. 


the  Htation  of  the  railroad  to  Cairo.  In  1819  the  E^[yptian  Oovem- 
nient  preiienteil  one  of  them  to  England,  but  it  was  not  taken  to 
Irfindim  until  1878.  The  other  was  transported  to  New  YtA  in 
IH80,  it  having  been  presented  to  the  United  States,  and  was 
raisf^  on  it^  pedealal  in  Central  Park,  New  York,  JanoniT  89, 
18HI.  The  material  of  these,  and  indeed  of  most  (xT  Um  obriliks, 
is  granite  brought  from  Byene.  near  the  flrsi  catanet  of  the  Kile. 
'i'hi'y  wure  cut  at  the  quarry,  and  Seated  into  and  down  the  Nile 
during  one  of  the  annual  overflows. 

Occupations  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Unitad  StetM.— Ae- 
conling  to  the  census  of  1880  the  occupations  of  tlie  inhabttanta  of 
the  United  Stttee  were  as  follows:  Agrtaattan,  1,vn,4M;  jn- 
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fesaloiutl  and  peruonal  servicen,  4,074.336;  trade  and  traneporU- 
tion,  1.810.236;  manufacturing,  niecLauiinl  trades  and  uiiiiing, 
Z.dAl.Wi;  rnVxnWAaoaaa  occupatiiiiiK,  1T,3U2,09U. 

Oceana,  Areas  of. — 'I'be  area  of  the  Hevcral  iiccHns  in  as  lollnivs: 
Pacilic,  7I,0(H).(XI0  Hquare  uJtes;  Atluutic,  3.').000.(KK)  >H|uarp  iiiilcH; 
Indian.  2)4,00i).000  square  mileH;  Antiirctiu,  U,S(Kt,OUU  Miuare  luileR; 
Arctic,  4,i)Ul).UU0  square  milcH. 

Oceans,  Depth  of. — 'i'be  average  depth  of  all  the  nceaoH  is  from 
2.000  tu  il.OUO  I'utLomB.  tJoundings  Lave  Iteen  made  in  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean,  ninety  miles  oil  the  Island  iif  St.  'ITiinnaH.  in  the  Went 
Indies,  which  showed  a  depth  of  23.2>')0  feet,  or  alicmt  four  and 
one-half  miles.  In  lH7a-'74  the  Rhip  t'halLenper  made  a  voyupo 
around  th«  world  for  the  purpose  of  taking  deep-sea  Kiiundiug!<. 
and  the  resultH  showed  that  the  greatest  dejith  in  the  I'arilir  Deean 
was  iH'twecn  four  and  one-half  and  five  miles,  while  that  of  the 
Atlantic  WBH  prolialdy  as  pven  alHive. 

Ocean  Steam  NaTtg^tion. — The  first  ocean  steam  navigation 
in  the  world  was  li,v  the  stt.'amlioat  I'hiEnix,  built  by  ('(iliinci  John 
Steveua  and  navigated  from  Holioken,  N.  J-,  to  PlLiludel[iliia  in 
1U08  hv  lloliert  L.  ittevens.  In  It^lt)  tlic  (iavatmab.  an  Ani<-rii-an 
vesbel  or  3»0  tons  burden,  built  at  Corlear's  II<H>k,  N-  \'.,  luuclc  (he 
first  sM'am  voyage  acrosH  the  Allantic.  The  steamer  went  fpn]) 
Xew  Yiirk  to  Savannah,  Ua.,  and  thence  to  England.  From  Kng- 
land  she  proceeded  to  St-  Petersburg,  Hussia,  where  an  eilort  wan 
made  to  dispose  of  her  to  the  (Var.  'llie  sale  not  lieing  iimsum- 
ruated,  she  returned  to  Kew  Vork,  and  was  afterward  converted 
into  a  vailing-veHsel. 

October  was  the  eighth  mouth  <if  the  so-called  "  Yi'ur<if  Itiiniu- 
loK,"  but  l>ecaine  the  tenth  when  (according  to  tradition)  Nunia 
changed  the  commencement  of  the  year  to  the  first  of  Juiiiiiiry. 
October  preserved  its  ancient  name,  notwithstanding  thi-  atii'mjits 
made  by  the  Homan  Senate  and  the  Emjienirs  Coniumdus  and 
Doniitlan,  who  subHtituted  tor  a.  lime  the  terms  I'austiniis,  Invic- 
tus,  DoniitianuH.  Many  Uoman  and  (ireek  fe:<tivals  fell  lo  \k- 
celebrated  in  this  month,  the  moat  remarkable  of  whitOi  was  iho 
sacrifice  at  Itomr  of  a  horse  (which  was  called  i>ct(iberl  to  the  gud 
Mars.  The  name  is  from  the  Ijitin  oeto.  eight-  Among  ilie 
Salons  it  was  styled  Wyii-mminth.  w  the  wine  mouth. 

Odin  was  the  chief  god  of  the  ancient  Danisli.  Swedish,  Norwe- 
gian, and  in  fact  all  the  North  (ierinanic  rnces.  having  his  seat  in 
Valaskjalf.  where  he  receives,  through  hi^  two  ravens,  tidings  of 
all  that  takes  plei'e  iu  the  worlil.  As  a  war-gml  he  holds  onirt  In 
Valhalla,  when-  all  brave  warriors  arrive  ufti'r  death-  I'nrler  the 
name  of  Wuotan  or  Wodiu  he  was  al»j  won<hi])ed  by  thtt  Saxons. 
Wednesday  derivi>H  its  name  from  this  god.  There  is  an<itlii'r 
Odin,  who.  according  to  tradition,  was  a  chief  of  what  is  known 
as  the  Scandinavian  branch  of  the  'I'eulonic  raniily  of  niiltons 
nliich  migrale<l  from  Asia  into  Europe.  In  the  time  of  Pomjiey 
■ltd  Julina  Cctiar,  TO  B.  C'.,  he  ruled,  it  la  said,  over  a  portion  of 
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B(7thla,iiMr  the  Black  Beft.  Later,  haifjng  ben  ditTCB  fim  thst 
region,  be  fought  his  mj  aontn  Eoiim,  ooaqumd  Dennutdc,  utd 
nuulethat  coontiTdi^Matof  blaUngaom.  fia  wu  tbe  aadtor  of 
the  older  "Edda,"  <aw  of  the  aaemd  mrtbolaeteal  booka  of  the 
ScandlnaTlaiiB,  wlddi  waa  radnced  to  wntlBg  nam  onl  tndltfcB 
br  one  of  the  loelandle  wilten  mon  than  a  thooMitd  jtm  htttr. 


■  fiaUowen  maj  have  deified 
him  Kfter  his  death. 

"O-Grab-Me  Act"— Thl«  tenn  wa*  ^ipUed  to  tbe  anfaum 
Act  of  December  87,  1807.  TUb  embargo,  Ud  by  the  Cnttad 
States  on  &11  ita  own  ports  and  Tcasela  la  letwatko  for  outain  de- 
crees of  England,  scaely  lestrtcOnc  the  il^ta  of  navba]  n  mm  ill, 
bore  particuurlf  hard  on  New  Bnuand,  mtleh  bad  been  Immwi  ' 
ing  its  Hhipping  very  rapidly.  fiiTerting  tlie  word  "embargo," 
the  malcontents  called  it  the  "O-grab-me  Act,"  referring  to  di^ 
fact  that  it  operated  to  the  adTaotage  of  cae  part  of  the  oouutiy  at 
the  expense  of  the  shipping  interests  in  another.  The  act  was  re- 
pealed in  February.  1808. 

Ohm's  Law  is  so  named  from  its  dlsoorerer,  Oeoig  Bfanon  Ohm, 
a  Ut;rman  physicist,  bom  1787,  died  1864.  He  devoted  hhneelf 
particularly  to  the  investigation  of  the  laws  goretnlDg  galvanic 
currents,  and  by  &  combination  of  mathematical  and  eipeiimental 
luTestlgation.  earned  on  for  man;  years,  he  at  length  diaoorered 
and  established  the  law  which  forms  the  baais  of  the  mathematical 
theory  of  electricity.  Bis  dlscoreries  weie  first  annonncod  in  bcI. 
entific  joamals  in  1826-'2fi.     This  fundamental  theorem,  known 


IS  Olim'a  Law.  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows;  The  streBfth  of 
a  galvanic  current  is  eqaal  to  the  electro  motive  ftnoe  divided  br 
the  resistance.    The  term  ohm  is  now  osed  to  designate  the  staad- 


init  of  galvanic  reristanoe,  and  Is  equal  to  the  r»- 
sistance  of  a  cylindrical  wire  of  pure  copper  one-tiraitledi  of  an 
inch  in  rliameter  and  350  feet  long. 

Old  Abe,  the  War  Eagle.— The  eagle  thai  has  a  national  r^ni- 
tation  as  "  Old  Abe  "  was  captured  on  Flambeau  Biver,  near  the 
line  between  Asbland  and  Price  Countiee,  In  Wisooiudn,  In  IWl, 
by  a  Chippewa  Indian  named  Chief  Shy,  and  was  sold  by  hlin  for 
a  bushel  of  com,  and  sabseqnenUy  diffpoeed  of  for  $0  to  a  Mr. 
Mills,  who  presented  bim  to  Company  C  of  the  Eighth  Wlaoonain 
Beeiment.  The  bird  was  named  in  acmor  of  Prealdttit  Lincoln, 
and  the  men  of  Company  C  were  known  as  the  £!an  0)ali«  Eaglee, 
and  the  Eighth  Bc^ment  as  the  Eagle  Regiment.  Old  Abe  ac- 
companied the  regiment  to  the  SonUi  and  oocnpled  a  eonaptevooa 
CitioD  on  a  perch  which  was  carried  aloitgnde  of  the  eolon. 
tirst  pitched  battIewa8atFanDlngtan,HiaB.  HewaswiMuded 
Id  front  of  Corinth  and  before  VicKBboig,  ud  waa  I^vnd  m 
fouta  frofa  Memj^iia  to  HeLma.    Piqm  m  ttw  h*  JoImI  tta 
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r<>}.'iTiH'iit  until  it  wrh  linBUy  mustered  out  of  sorrice  Old  Abe  was 
I'li^u^i^l  111  tbiny -six  IwttltR).  lie  nlways  annouDCod  the  npproanb 
<>f  an  eni'iiiy  by  n  nuUt  nf  alarm;  and  at  the  «ic<pi  of  (Viriiitli  tbe 
rflii4  peiii'rtil,  Price,  in  Kiiiil  to  liavo  onlnred  Iiib  men  to  ciiiiture  nr 
kill  the  bini,  at  the  same  tiine  ri'iiiHrkinff  that  ho  would  rutbcr 
raiiture  Uld  At)e  tlian  a  wlioln  bri};ndK.  iA'hi-n  ConipnDy  C  was 
miisli-n.-d  out  it  WHH  resolvi'd  that  Did  Ab«  abniild  bo  pn^enttnl  to 
tlie  Sim*-  of  WLsconsin,  anil  in  the  autumn  of  ISM  he  was  carried 
iKKk  to  hU  native  State,  and  on  Si'|itember  26  lie  wait  torniall; 
ac(:e]it«d  1>7  (lovcrnrir  J^-tviii  on  liehalf  of  the  State.  During  the 
winter  of  lH&l-'6ij  he  wan  exbiliitml  at  the  Sanitary  Fair  in  Cliii:ago, 
and  the  oale  of  hiapii'tiire  aiid  alitttu  pamphlet  blHtory  nf  his  ex- 
pIoitH  nett«^  t»  the  fund  for  sick  and  disabled  snldicni  the  fiun  nf 
91C,000.  tViin  that  tinio  until  hiu  death,  which  oceurn<d  in  1)481, 
lie  was  exhibitod  at  fairs,  ii'illtii-al  ciinvE>nIions  and  »ililii;r!i'  re- 
iiiiirina  withiiut  niiiiilH-r.  A  iiUHlel  of  him  wau  taken  by  the 
Mculptor,  L«iqiard  W.  Volk.  and  sevcml  luapniticent  mouuinttnt'j 
have  bfen  ^raci-d  with  liiH  CDunterfelt  pn.'Heiittuent.  lie  died 
Marrh  'id.  IriHl,  preriuiriably  frrnu  the  eifecta  of  Hmoke  inhaled  at 
a  lire  in  the  t'apitiil  at  MadiHou  in  the  earlier  ]iart  of  the  year.  lie 
wun  RtiifTcd  and  now  stands  in  the  war  muHeum  of  the  State 
Capitol.  > 

Oldest  Librmiy, — The  oldest  ai<i>roiimations  to  libraries  of 
which  auy  records  exi»t  were  htouKht  to  lif^ht  by  tho  Assyrian 
iliseoTeries  of  a  fewvL-ars  ngn,  and  conhistuf  tni,  Hal ly Ionian  Imoks 
iniwrilwil  on  clay  tablets,  sui>|>oM.'d  to  have  been  pre|>ari-<l  fiiTpiili- 
lic  instruction  about  650  B.  ('.  It  m  said  that  PiKiatnitua  foundod 
II  library  at  Athens  aliout  iiJIT  B.  ('.,  thouftli  thwn;  is  no  clear  evi- 
denee  of  the  fact.  Stralm  says  Aristotle  was  the  lirxt  ktiowD  rol- 
liitt.ir  of  a  library,  whii-h  ho  Uiiueatbed  to  TbcnpbratuH,  322  B.  C, 
an<l  Ibis  library  at  len^h  found  its  wav  to  Botiie. 

Oleomargarine, — The  belief  which  Is  prevalent  among  the 
Dia!V«-s  that  the  ingredients  whieh  eotiHtitutei'ileoinaTgariue are  un- 
clean in  fallacioui*,  as  will  he  seen  by  the  following  deHeri|ilion: 
Clean  In-ef  fat  and  a  pnijiortionato  quantity  of  ealt  aro  by  \tnicina 
of  machinery  and  heat  ttunsfonticd  into  what  1b  calb'd  white 
Kteariiio  and  butter  nil,  otlierwise  tlic  oil  which  has  lieeu  ])r<'wi'd 
fnnn  the  fat.  This  oil  is  then  churned  in  the  pnijirtion  <if  alHiut 
4-12  I'lund^  nf  butter  oil,  120  iioande  of  iiiitk,  itT}  ]H)iin<la  of 
cnmti-iiiiule  butter  and  1}-  ounces  of  bicarlHinato  of  fHKla.  To  thi« 
fcoino  ciJoring  matter  is  added,  and  tho  uiiituni  chunii-d  for  Kome 
fifty  minutes,  giving  as  a  result  a  sinuuth  niaKi  resembling  an 
ciuiilHion  of  cream.  I'liis  is  put  into  ire-cn-am  fn-eiiors  and  kejit 
enmdanlly  agitated  until  it  tiolidifles.  It  is  then  worked  ovit  with 
revolving  butter- workers  to  get  the  ncccHsary  oinoujit  of  twit  well 
into  it,  and  la  then  packed  In  tirkinsnr  inaiin  into  nit ilda.  Science 
shows  that,  cbetidvally,  pure  oleomargarine  bntter  diffurn  but 
slightlv  frum  pure  cream  butter.  By  auatyHistheconDtitueutsof 
creani  butter  aiGi  ^'I'ater  ll.SOCJ,  huttvi  solids  »t).032.    Thoae  uf 
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oleoouvgailne  ue:  Wat«r  11.908,  bnttar  aoIUi  88.7ST.  T!h»  wo 
COBB  of  tn»tiiifl>  olMatk^krina  was  InnBted  faf  H.  Htppalyta 
Nlc^,  n  Fiencta  ahenilat,  «boat  ISTS;  bnt  l»tu  oKparinianto,  made 
bjr  Doctor  Holt  of  New  To^  mUai  to  th«  oommcrohd  t«1u«  of 
tbe  origiiul  prooesi.  The  lume  !•  deri««d  (mm  two  wMda — 
oldne  and  nuigMlna.    Oldao  !■  tlw  tUn,  oUf  put  d  tU^  aad 


tiu^ariDelaspeoall«r,peul-Uk»Bab>tMtnaxtneted  ten  noma 
able  oils,  and  alM  Rom  Boma  •ntn   '*'     " 
oriKln,  from  mai^aitta,  m.  pMtL 


regetable  olla,  and  also  nom  Bome  aidnul  1Mb,  ttw  nama  bciag  of 


blU-Podrida,  a  term  wUoh  has  eome  to  bo  igaitAr^  ^ 

gled  to  litemrj  prodnettons  of  ynj  nlaedlaBeou  ooataata. 
i^QBll^  the  tetm,  which  la  Spanlah,  and  whoaa  Uteal  — "-"t-g 
ianputrtd  pt4,  algnlfied  an  aernimnlatinn  of  WBMJnaot  fleah,  lUh. 
ve^tables,  eta,  thrown  tomtherlnftpot;  batttwaaalao  tiaedto 
deaienate  a  favorite  national  dleh  of  the  SpanUrda,  eooatrtlty  of 
a  mixture  of  different  klnda  of  meat  andTeRetaUea  stewed  lo> 
giether.  Tlie  French  eqntvalent  laiMt-pMtm  [aee  P«t-P<mrrO, 
and  the  Scotch  hoUh-poteh.     [See  Soteh-PUeA.] 

Olympic  Games, — The  Olympian  gamea  were  errata  of  panu 
mount  inlerest  among  the  Oreelu,  and  were  celebrated  In  honor 
of  Zfur,  the  father  of  gods.  The^weM  held  ererj  fifth  Yt»t, 
HometimeB  In  the  month  ApoUonias  (Juk),  and  Bometliiies  in  the 
month  Partheniue  (August).  During  the  ooutlnDanee  of  the 
games,  which  were  athlctlo  in  character,  beisldB  proclaimed  the 
cesaaCion  of  all  intestine  hostllltiea  thiooghoat  Qreeoe,  and  the 
territory  of  Elis,  in  which  the  plain  of  Ol7mpIaWBaaltnated,wBa 
declared  inviolable.  The  sreat  OlTmplo  feeUval  lasted  fife  daya, 
and  originally  none  were  allowed  to  partldpate  in  It  eseept  thoae 
of  pure  Hollenio  blood;  bat  after  the  o  ■     -  -  •     -• 


the  K^"^^'  Women  were  at  first  forbidden  to  be  preaent,  on  pato 
of  being  thrown  headlong  from  the  Tarpdao  rock,  but  eventullr 
they  look  part  in  the  chariot  races.  ATictoryatOlympIawasooa- 
aidertid  the  highest  honor  which  a  Greek  could  obtain,  and  con- 
ferred HO  much  elnry  upon  the  state  to  which  he  belonged  that 
BuccoMHful  candidates  ware  often  solicited  to  allow  themoelTee  to 
be  prnclaiin^  citizens  of  states  to  which  thej  did  not  beltmg. 
Wlien  a  victor  retnmed  home  he  was  received  with  extraonlinai7 
ditjtiDctiiin;  songe  wore  sung  In  his  pndse;  a  place  of  honor  waa 
given  him  at  all  pablio  spectacles;  freqnentlystatuMi  were  erected 
to  him,  not  only  In  his  native  city  but  also  in  the  eacied  grove  at 
Olymtiia;  and  he  wan  in  general  exempted  from  pnblie  taxee,  and 
at  Athens  waa  boarded  at  the  expense  of  the  state  in  the  Pry- 
taneion.  The  fifth  or  last  day  of  the  fe^ival  waa  aet  apart  tor 
processions,  sacritioes,  and  banqaets  to  the  victors,  who  were 
crowned  with  a  nirland  of  wild  olive  twige  ent  from  a  sacred 
tree  tvhlch  grew  in  the  Altis,  or  sacred  grove,  and  preaented  to 
the  assembled  people,  each  with  a  palm-branch  In  hla  hand, while 
the  heralds  proclaimed  hisnameudtbaitof  hi|fMli4tMld4DUti]'. 


AND  CUniOVS  INFORMATION.  -iM 

ThettpRceof  timewliicliint^rvt-nc^l  liMtrrTen  tho  holding  nf  i\\Kfe 
festivati  vriw  nailed  an  Olympiad,  and  thejr  Ite^ait  U>  Iw  rMkimiHl 
fniiu  tbft  jL'ar  TTO  B.  C,  wLicli  n'as  tht>  lioKiniiln);  of  the  histur 
ictti  iwriiKl  in  Urwk  hiHtDij.  The  liiHt  oFtini'iud,  tlia  29Sil,  K-11 
in  tlio  Wid  Tuar  of  tho  ChrixUan  era.  Tliu  origin  of  tlio  Ulyiiipiu 
giiDii's  U  bidden  iu  tli«  nilxtH  and  olMCurity  of  the mjrthic I'tcrind 
of  Grecian  historj.  The  fimt  ff1im|»ie  of  anything  n|ijinNichinK 
tn  histuric  fa<^t  in  conni!ction  witli  them  is  their  Bu-call'*d  n'viviu 
bjr  I[iliitiis,  King  of  Kli»,  with  tlie  asHintunw!  of  tho  B|iiiHan  laiv- 
Kivcr,  Lfcar^H.  about  W4  B.  C,  or  according  to  olbers,  828  JJ. 
1'. — an  evuot  ciiiiimemoratfd  bjan  inHcriptiun  on  a  dialckt'i't  inthit 
Ui'rtpani  at  Olympia,  which  was  i«c«n  \iy  PaQnanias  Id  thi;  itL-cond 

Ooeida  Commanity  In  a  Hociety  of  PerfectionistH,  or  Ilihii' 
Cumin iiniabi,  founded  by  Joliu  Humphrer  KnyMt,  who  was  lH>ni 
at  Brnttlcbomngh,  Vt.,  in  1811,  He  was  ()riginally  a  lawyer,  tlun 
t<ii'difd  tb«v>l<ig]r  at  Andover  and  Vait-,  and  iH-came  a  Ciiiifrri'f'u- 
tiiiualiat  luinister.  but  aocn  litit  Liri  lii^eiiHoto  pn'ach  on  Bci'ciunt  nf 
tilt!  viewH  wblcL  ho  adoiitMJ.  The  t'lnnuiunity  'm  situuii'd  iin 
Uneida  <'reck,  in  Ijitnnx  tiiwui<hi[>,  Maditton  County,  K.  \.,  whi-rt: 
it  ownH  a  fine  eHtate,  Hevfral  niillti  and  nianiifaut<irii.'H,  and  in  m\A 
til  bo  in  a  ppRtpcnius  couditiiut.  Tbu  canlinal  princiiik-s  of  the 
Ciiuiniunitf  are  four  In  numlH:r:  n'cinciliatiim  to  (ind,  HHlvutiim 
fn)in  Hin,  reutgnition  of  the  bnitberhnml  and  eiiuaiily  of  iniin  and 
wiinian,  and  tho  coiniiiunlty  of  labor  and  its  f  ruit».  The  last- 
named  jirincijde  euibrHivH  a  Pi'biine  by  wliich  all  the  male  and  all 
tbu  fnituilo  uii'mbt-ro  of  the  Coiniiiiinity  are  bf  Id  in  a  i4-iiso  In  lie 
married  to  each  other.  This  has  led  to  tbo  charge  bi'iiig  iimdn 
njtuliwt  them  of  being  "fnw-hivi're;"  but  eayn  mm  writer,  '■Tim 
ci-xtem,  ait  regulated  by  the 'iiiincipleof  9yni)mTby' and  rontrolh'd 
liy  that  free  jmliiio  ojiini'in  whkb  constituttatthesiiiiretuu  gnvem- 
liient  of  the  turiety,  la  far  f  roui  iH-ing  amenable  to  the  ri'iiroueh 
iif  Imtnorality  In  wiy  a^nite  of  the  ivonl."  The  CVniimuiiity  n-jiM;t 
all  niiiM  of  conduct  GXeept  those  wbirh  mcb  belii'ver  formulnteii 
for  biniKelf,  aulgcctto  tbefrcucritiL-ism  of  his  BHSiicinteM.  Tliey 
bold  that  the  Mosaic  law  and  ordinances  were  abriifnitcd  by  the 
Keumd  cnnilng  of  Cliriist,  which  thoy  plui-o  at  A.  1).  70,  and  at 
wliicb  time  tiie  reign  of  aln  was  oncliideil;  and  trite  l>i'!ii'vei'H 
bavu  pince  b<>f'n  freo  to  follow  the  indicationsof  the  Holy  Sjiirit  in 
all  thingH,  ni'lhiiig  being  good  or  biul  in  itself.  'VViiile  nil  tlio 
nuiIeABud  fi-itiales aro  uiiitiHiby  a  "coiiiijles  marriage."  thi'irin- 
tercoume — which,  in  tbiHiir,  la  unfettered  by  diiy  law— Ih.  in  prau- 
tice,  ifiibUict  ton giMid deal  of  ri'gulatinn.  Like  everything el)?n, 
it  Isanhji-et  totlin  dxnninn  of  the  UH-iety,  and  ccrtiiin  uriiiri|des 
liave  b(».'D  no  stiuulily  apidieil  to  it  that  they  hiivo  gniiii-a  the  foree 
<>f  laws.  Plnit  there  1»  the  prim-iple  of  tlio  aacending  fell»WKh1p. 
TIierK  nbould  1)e  contract,  tho  Perfectionists  Mir,  Ix-tween  llmwi 
who  Utcotne  nnitod  iu  love.  Tliat  there  Hbonbl  In-  diiTiTeDrcK  of 
tL-miKiamuat  and  of  uumijlexiun  liuu,  they  aay,  hveu  wtdt  ascer- 
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tAlned  \i-s  physiologlBts.  Tkef  hnid  tlint  llinre  »him1i1 1)0  a  differ- 
ence In  Bg«  sJao,  so  ibKL  tlie  voung  ant)  pawionsto  inaj  be  ntiiu>(l 
toth'ise  wbo  have,  bj  exp«neac«,  giJDed  BelC-coiitrol.  lu  viniiv 
nf  tliis  prindple,  tlie  youngtr  -woni^n  faJl  to  Uieoldi^men,  nnd 
the  fonu^er  iiii>d  to  the  older  wuiiuui.  A  Bmaod  principle  U  that 
tbere  Blioiild  ba  no  eidusiva  anacbment  beltvwn  jnilividaals;  a 
third,  tliat  ppraons  sh'iuld  not  be  obliged  to  n<c«ive  the  attentiiian 
of  thnse  wnmn  thpj  doDotlik?;  and  iRfitlj,  Hish^ldiodifpiHi^iblo 
that  cunniMrtidna  ehonld  bo  formed  througn  the  agency  of  a  Ihinl 
party;  because,  without  thin,  the  quistlon  of  their  proprietv  inight 
be  open  '-   — '"" —    --''  -'"~  ' "■ — "—'-  -'  -  \-j-  -. 


e  open  to  critlciem,  and 
asv  opporturily  of  dc  Ihil 
Opium  War.-   In    J7'7 


bvivuse  tbU  afTords  the  Wj  e 


ins  tD4,0Hd 


EnstliiiliaC'  _      _ 

China  was  Increased  from  SOO 

1790.    This,  however,  was  in  t ^ 

the  CbineHO  Government  and.  In  1796  t&e  Emperor  forbade  Itaim- 

idlllD-BDHAiDe. 

„ _,  __»  bad  TCMdied 

en  Importation  of  16,877  chests  yearly.  In  18U  mvatvr  laws 
against  the  trade  were  paesed,  and  Qovenimellt  offltdala  waged 
open  war  npon  the  opium  ships.  Five  yean  later,  Maith  18, 
ISSQ,  the  Chtnese  authoritiee,  who  were  In  earnest  teganUDg  the 
absolute  etopnage  of  the  traffic,  ordered  the  arinire  of  all  the 
opium  In  the  hsjids  of  Enffllsh  merchants  In  Cutoo.  Redstance 
to  this  order  caused  riots;  out  on  April  SOthSO.IMISelHBtB  of  ofdnm 
of  143)-  pounds  each  were  dmtroyed  by  t]i«  mandatlna,  tbe  Eo- 
glish  owners  havinff  previously  receivedapromlse from tiidrOoT- 
emment  of  the  fDU  Tatue  of  all  destroyed.  The  InteUirance  cf 
these  seizures  was  received  with  great  indlgnatioB  in  fiogland, 
and  when  the  Chinese  emperor  pa>»ed  an  eiflct,  January  4,  IBM, 
forbidding  all  trade  and  intercourse  with  England  fonver,  the 
British  Government  declared  war.  A  British  fleet  ahoKly  after 
captured  CfauRan,  and  in  the  foUowi^  fear  the  Bogne  Forta  fell, 
and  Hone  Kong  was  Ceded  to  the  KlUsh,  and  an  indamnity  of 
16,000.000  was  paid  by  the  Chinese.  Canton  waa  taksn  fat  Uay, 
and  rsnfuimed  with  a  similar  indemnity.  Other  dUea  also  fell, 
and  a  treaty  was  finally  signed  In  Angost,  IMS,  1^  wUdt  China 
agreed  to  pay  |21,000,000  indemnity:  to  throw  open  to  the  British 
the  ports  of  Canton,  Amoy,  Foochoofoo,  Klngpo  and  Bhanghi' 

-.J..  -„ ,_. .J.  ..  .1 .^ -"HoDftKoi 

.     .         . .  onallT  r 

prisoners,  and  to  pardon  all  Chinese  who  baa  been  in  the  British 
service.  In  spite  of  the  freqnent  protests  of  tbe  ChlnoM  Qoven- 
ment.  tbe  increase  of^the  opium  tnde  sinee  baa  been  noT  gnat. 
>r  manf  7«HB  b«sgn  tl 
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Anbs  Id  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  centnTy,  tbortgh  it  in 
thought  by  BOine  that  it  might  liave  been  suppliwi  by  the  Dutch 
tradere,  as  they  are  known  to  hare  puKhaiicd  the  drug  from  India 
lonv  before  the  East  India  (.'uinpany  vtas  establiKlied. 

Oracles  dated  from  the  higheiit  antii|uily.  and  nourished  in  the 
moat  reninte  ages.  The  word  BignilieK  the  reaponse  di'Uvered  by  a 
deity  or  supematural  being  t»  a  ni)rHhi)ier  or  inquirer,  and  aliio  the 
place  where  the  respomie  was  delivered.  The«e  responses  were 
supposed  to  be  giren  by  a  certain  divine  afHatus,  either  through 
means  of  mankind,  as  in  the  organism  of  tbe  Pythia,  and  the 
dreams  of  the  worshiper  In  the  temples,  or  by  its  effect  on  certain 
objects,  as  the  tinkling  of  the  cbaldnins  at  Dodoua,  the  rustling 
of  tbe  sacred  oak,  the  mumiurini^  of  the  Htreaicis,  or  by  the 
action  of  sacred  HDiimtls,  as  exemplihed  in  the  Apis  or  sacred  bull 
of  Memphis,  and  the  feeding  of  holy  ohickenH  of  the  Itomans. 
These  res)ionseH,  however,  had  always  to  be  interpreted  to  the 
inquirer  by  the  priesthood.  It  is  probable  that  all  the  Egyptian 
temples  were  oracular,  altbougb  only  a  few  are  mentioned  by 
Heroilotus,  as  the  oracles  of  I.atuua  in  the  City  of  Bulo;  those  of 
Hercules,  Man,  Thebes,  and  Meroe.  Oracles  were  alao  used  by 
the  Hebrews.  The  (Irecian  oracles  enjoyed  the  highest  repiita- 
tiuD  for  truthful ni'KS,  and  tbe  most  ren<iwued  of  all  was  the  Del- 
phic Oracle.  Sacrifices  were  offered  by  the  iuiiuirers.  who  walked 
with  laurel  crowns  on  their  heads,  and  delivered  waled  ques- 
tions; the  response  was  deemed  infallible,  and  was  usually 
dictated  by  justice,  sound  sense  and  reason,  till  the  growing 
political  importance  uf  tbe  ehrine  rendered  the  guanlians  of  it 
fearful  to  offend,  when  they  framed  answers  in  aiuliignous  terms, 
or  allowed  the  influence  of  gr)ld  and  presents  to  corrupt  the 
inspirations.  There  were  numerous  other  oracles  in  llreece  and 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  written  ones  existed  of  the  pri)phccies  of  cele- 
brated seers.  Those  of  the  Sibyls  or  prophetic  women  enjoyed 
great  poimlarity.    (tjiee  Hibyh.] 

Ores  are  minerals  containing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  metal  to 
make  their  working  a  profitable  transaction.  A  rock  containing 
only  one  per  cent,  of  iron  is  never  called  an  ore;  o[i  the  other 
band,  one  containing  the  same  proportion  of  gold  is  a  very  rich 

Oiiflamme.  of  France,  viee  a  Imnner  which  originally  belonged 
to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  and  was  borne  bv  the  Count.i  of  \'evin, 
patrons  of  that  church.  In  1082  I'hilip  I  attached  the  Couuiy 
of  Veiin  to  the  crown,  and  the  oriflainme  liecame  the  property  of 
the  king.  It  was  tirxt  used  as  a  national  banner  iu  llltl.  It  was 
a  crinuHin-stlk  flag  on  agill  staff.  Tbe  loose  end  was  cut  in  lliree 
wavy  Vandykes,  to  represent  triangles  of  flame,  and  a  silk  ta.sHel 
was  bunfr  in  each  cleft.  The  name  was  from  the  liatin  iiui-i- 
fiammn,  the  flame  of  gold.  When  the  oriflnmme  was  illspiayed 
on  the  battle-field  it  indicated  that  no  quarter  waa  to  l>e  given,  and 
theielrom  it  wm  called  "  the  oriflaimue  of  death."    The  battle  of 
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Apnraiirt,  in  UlR,  is  bi'lieved  to  liftve  been  the  list  engBgement 

Origin  of  Muewump.— Thia  tenn  utme  in  the  Tresideutial 
caiiiiHiign  i>f  lHtt4  a^  mi  ii[ipc11iLtloii  iif  the  ludejieudeut  Ke|iiiblii-iius 
will)  M-i-itlrd  fniui  thi'ir  jinrtv  and  Huppiinnl  the  Dftnitrnitic  cun- 
Uliluli'.  (irciver  Clevcliuid,  chiedy  <mmg  to  astrong  feeling  a^niiist 
(lirir  iiwii  fuiidiiUtc.  Juiitw  U.  Qltunt-,  The  wtinTiM  Mid  to  lie  df- 
riviil  fruiii  thf  Uu^uu^  of  the  Alf^inquiii  ludiauK,  aiuting  whfiui 
it  uiiiuil  a.  Chief  or  (KTwin  of  imiioriaiitv.  It  came  tu  be  a|i[ilii^d 
di-rihirelv  to  ihtkoii!)  w1ii>  exagK^'inted  their  wiiwloin  and  iiiiixirt- 
Htiri',  anil  was  u>>eil  in  tliiH  xeuse  to  dnu^iate  the  IndeiK-nili'iits; 
liul  llit-y  aili>|it<fl  the  iinine  theiuselveH,  igimrint;  the  rejinarh  it 
hnil  In'eti  1iiTeiidi>d  to  diiiTey.  Atiotlier  explauatiKD  of  the  vrurd 
dcrivi's  ii  rniiii  tlie  vcnmi'iilHr  of  the  old  Virginia  faniliicK,  u-hciv 
ihi'  H-iml  is  iijiptiiil  to  a  liiill-frci^  In  its  IntenneiliHtu  Ktairu  friitii  « 
tudiK.l<-.  when  It  in  rejilly  neither  one  thing  nor  rlie  othiT— a  kind 
<if  iie>ii.i<'x'ri|<( ;  wlieiKi'  the  naiiiu  waii  tliuuglit  to  eliaractt.Tize  very 

Orpheus  and  Eurjdice. — Orpheaa  was  said  to  have  1>een  tlm 

H-im  rii'  A|K>I1<>  kikI  tin-  muse  t'ulliiiiH.-,  or,  at'LVnliitL'  tii  aimtlier  H<'- 
coiitit.  iif  tKiiu'rii>'  and  a  muse.  lie  uus  iiiie  of  the  ArL'iinuuls.  tu 
wli.11,1  1.1-  nndi-mi  (lie  enMi»t  wri-ieeby  his  »kill  in  music;  the 
piii'liaiitiii;.'  tniK's  of  Ilis  lyre  made  the  Argu  move  into  the  water, 
di'livi-rii)  the  hi'nii's  fniiu  iiiuiiy  diUlcultlen  and  dangeis  while  mi 
the  v<iMi:.T.  mid  mtiiiily  iimtrihnted  to  ilicir  Hticn^ioi  in  i>t)talninfr 
tile  p'tili'li  till"  •'.  The  skill  with  wliieh  UTlilieUK  Mnick  the  Ivre 
WHS  t'lil.li'il  111  liKve  U-eii  hiieli  as  to  move  the  very  treeeand  rlH■k^, 
and  the  IhhsIs of  ilie  Torest  asseDiMed  luuud  him  an  he  tnndieii 
its  ii.r.^,  lie  liiid  for  his  wife  a  nymi>h,  Kurydice.  who  difil 
fnim  till-  >>i<e  of  ii  M-nx'nt  iisslic-  was  flviiig  fnHii  Arist:ens.  t)r- 
lOieus.  dix'oii^oliite  Hi  lier  loss,  di-teniiim-d  to  d<-seeud  to  tlie 
I-iwi-r  ivi.rl.i  to  <-ml<-iiv<>r  to  iii.illifv  its  rulers,  and  to  obtain  pr- 
ml>sio,i  l„r  Lis  iHl.iv.a  Kurydiw  to  return  to  tlie  nyi'iis  ot  lijrlii, 
Aniu-donh   »iili  luv   Ivre.  1..'  eii1t-re<l  the   n'aliNH  of  Il:id.-s.  uml 


friuiii-. 

1  illl  e:i' 

-V  ii.liiiiniiiL.-.-totbe  iinlBceof  I'luto.      At  the  iiinsii.- 

of  lli> 

.-■L-.M 

en  sIk'U"  thewhei-l  of  Ixion   sto]<|>e<l.  Tnntalns  fnr- 

li»\  111 

.■  Thir-i 

f  lliiit  tormented  hiin.  the  vulliin-eeHsed  to  ]irpy  npin 

Hie  yi 

1,ll-..f 

Tilviw,  and  I'lnlo  and  l'r<iser|iina  h-nl  a  faviiriV'  ear 
.     Kury.li,-..  wusallowiHl  lo  ntnrn  with  him  to  the 

lil't-r 

li.r  W 

fur.'  iIk'-v  reai-linl  the   eiilitim-s  of  the   KinK<Ioni   of 
le  liroli,.  tlu>  eonditioii  niid   she  vaiiislieti  fn«ii  his 

Vi^v. 

Til.-  . 

h_V  til.' 

rotiiiiiiiu  .urouiit  of  his  death  is  tliat  he  won  torn  to 
riirii.iiiii  ivoTnen  at  a  BaiTliic  fi'stlval  in  n-venfte  for 

tlie  i-o 

llleNI|.l 

»lii<'h  he  had  shown  towanl  them  through  his  sor- 
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introduced  by  Clisthenrai  about  the  be^nning  of  tlie  Riitli  cen- 
tuiy  B.  C,  attet  the  expulflon  of  the  PiKistratidw.  Tli«  jieoplu 
wi^rc  annually  asked  \>y  the  Piytanes  if  Ihej  wished  t4>  exen'ise 
ihiK  right,  aud  it  they  did,  a  public  a$i:«inbly  waa  held  and  each 
citiuMi  had  opportunity  of  deputiittn);.  in  a  jilace  aptiointed  for  tho 
purpobc.  a  potidiurd  or  HUiall  eartheQ  tablet  (wliencn  the  uiime),  on 
which  vtta  written  the  name  of  the  person  fur  whuse  baliii'hnient 
he  voted,  tjix  thoawnd  votes  were  necessary  for  the  baiitiditneut 
of  any  pentun;  but  the  greatest  men  of  Athens — Milliadex,  Aristj- 
dcs.  Themiijt'icles,  C'iiuon,  Alcibiades.  ele..  were  ftulijectiNl  tii  this 
treatment.  There  is  a  famous  story  cuiineeled  with  the  oslrai-it^m 
of  AiiHtides.    By  his  rigid  integrity  he  bed  gained,  auiiiu^  ibe 

ale,  the  name  of  "Tho  Just.  When  political  excilrnieul  nwe 
_  at  Athens  in  the  cunteat  between  Tbeiuistorles  and  Arixtides, 
and  the  banishmenl  of  Aiistides  rested  with  the  vote  of  the  pen- 
jile,  a  man  not  knowing  the  famoun  stateHiiian  ajijjnHU'Iied  biin, 
while  walking  on  the  sea-shore,  and  oxked  him  to  write  on  a  iJiiil 
the  name  of  Aristides.  "And  why."  Haid  tlie  orator,  "do  you 
wish  to  iianish  AriHtides?"  "Oh."  replied  the  nun.  "1  nin  tired 
of  always  hearing  him  called  'Tlie  JuHt'!"  AriHtides  wbh  ban- 
isheil:  but  the  uncertainty  of  jHilitical  life  at  Alhenn  Hhortty  after- 
ward reversed  the  siluatinn.  and  AriNtides  whs  rcealled  to  Ix-  hon- 
ored l)y  bin  state,  while  his  rival,  ThemiKtorles,  was  (wtrnci/j-d, 
and  finally  ended  his  days  in  exile.  The  banishment  was  at  lirst 
for  ten  years,  but  the  peri'Kl  wai  afterwanl  rcstrii-ti-d  to  five. 
Prop<'rty  and  dvil  'riphts  or  honors  remained  nniiffet-ted  by  it. 
thttraciMu  was  finally  abolished  through  the  excrtious  of  Alcl- 
biadeH. 

Ostrich  Feathers.— The  feathers  of  the  male  bird  are  more 
valuable  than  those  of  the  female.  In  the  male  the  bitift  f'^nthiTs 
of  the  winnni  and  hinder  parts  are  white,  and  the  sliort.  fi'tilben:  of 
the  body  are  jet  black.  In  the  tc-majf^  the  riimji  and  winir-feut It- 
ers are  white,  tinged  with  a  dusky  gray,  the  general  body  color 
being  the  latter  color. 

Oxford  University  is  one  of  the  two  greatest  seats  of  learning 
in  (treat  Britain.  It  is  situated  at  Oxford,  fifly-tno  iiiili>H  from 
Iiondoii,  and  com])rises  twenty  coliegcH  aud  six  halis — the  laltiT 
for  the  residence  of  students.  The  colleges,  their  founilers.  anil 
tbedates  thereof,  areas  foilow-i;  rniversitv  College,  founded  liv 
William  of  Durham.  1249;  Ralliol,  bv  JohiiliBHiol  an.l  Devorgilla, 
his  wife,  between  1203  and  1268;  fclerton,  by  Woll.'r  de  Mi.rton, 
Bishop  of  Kochc^ter.  at  Malilen.  In  12<U.  auil  removed  to  Oxfoi^ 
lHrforel2T4;  Kueter.  bv  Walter  de  Kiaplelon.  Bishop  of  Kjeter, 
]:tl4:  Uriel,  bv  i-::<lward  It,  l:tS«:  Queen's,  bv  Ruben  b^t-lesfield, 
ehaiilain  to  I'^hilliptni.  queen  of  tjlwanl  III.  1:I4II:  New.  l>y 
William  of  Wvkeham,  Bishop  of  Wini-bester.  1380:  l.iue..lu,  by 
HiehanI  Fleming.  Bishop  of  l.inmln.  UTn  All  Souls',  bv  Il.-iiry 
Chicbeie,  Archbinhop  of  CHnterbuiy,  14aT:  Magdalcu,  byAVillium 
of  Wi^'nttete,    l<ord  Chancellor,   145<Ii    Braseuuse,   by   William 


Smith,  "Bbsbm  of  UmoIs,  IBOB;  OoniK  ChiMI,  bj  Bkbatd  Vos 
Bishop  of  Wlnchestor.  VfW;  dam  Chnnh,  if  Bmij  TUI, 
lS46-^47;  Triai^,  ^  Sii  ThonM  Pot;  >,  1054;  8L  Jaha'm,  br  Hi 
Thomu  White,  lOBo;  Jcana,  brQmn  Bllnbeth,  Um;  VfiOium, 
hr  Nicholu  WkdhMD,  1«8;  Pcmbnika,  br  Jhum  I,  it  the 
expense  of  ThomuTlad^  and  BIduiiWil^t«lck,14M:  War- 
oeeter,  bj  Sir  lluniM  Cookn,  1714;  Kebla^  m  «  iiMniaaU  to  the 
Bev.  John  Eeble,  bj  pnUle  mhaeripthiB  In  19)0. 

PagoiUa  ue  in  moat  InatanoM  wrtBHAAnfti  tanplH  eon- 
tUBOng  ot  ruknia  Uf  «n  of  itooes  pUed  obb  npoo  aaotber  In  >se- 
cessiTe  reeeadon,  and  oorerad  all  orer  with  tbft  iUmM  ammenta- 
tion.  Thej  am  amour  the  moat  nmaAahla  nuBmnsBto  of 
Hindoo  architectoie.  llie  pltoatera  and  Mdnmo^  «rUdi  take  a 
pnmiineiit  tank  in  the  oniamental  pcwtkn  of  thaao  **— rJ«%  aboir 
the  greatest  Tarle^  of  fonna;  aome  pagodas  an  alaoonriaU  with 
BtilpB  of  copper,  haTing  the  ifpeaianoe  of  gold.  Tbengk  the 
word  pagoda  is  oaed  to  designate  but  tlw  temple.  It  la  in  leall^ 
an  aggregate  ot  varions  monameDts,  which  in  their  totally  eaa- 
stitute  tue  holj  place  sacied  to  the  god.  Banctnariee,  porchee, 
coloDoadeH,  gate- ways,  walls,  tanks,  etc. ,  are  generally  ootntnned 
for  this  purpose  according  to  a  plan  which  is  mora  or  lees  uni- 
form. Several  series  of  walla  form  an  indoenre;  between  them 
are  alleys,  bebitstions  for  the  priests,  etc;  and  the  interior  is 
occupied  by  the  temple  itself,  with  bnildlnge  for  the  piigtims, 
tanks,  porticoes,  and  open  colonnades.  The  walls  have,  at  their 
openings,  lai^e  pyramidal  gate-ways  higher  than  themeelTea,  and 
BO  constructed  that  the  gate-way  of  the  outer  wall  is  always  higher 
than  that  of  the  succeeding  inner  wall.     These  gate-wi^  an 


pyramidal  buildings  of  the  most  elaborate  workmanidiip,  ai 
sist  of  several,  sometimes  as  many  as  fifteen,  stories.  The  pagooa 
ot  Cbalambron,  in  Tsnjoni,  la  one  of  the  moat  celebrated  and 
most  sacred  of  these  monuments  in  India.  The  ball^ge  of 
which  thiH  pagoda  is  composed  cover  an  oblong  agnate  860  feet 
long  and  210  wide.  The  pagodas  of  Jnggemant  on  the  north  end 
of  tlie  coast  of  Coromandel  are  three  w  nnnber,  and  an  sur- 
rounded by  a  n-all  nf  black  stone,  wbene*  they  aie  called  b^ 
Europeans  the  Black  Psgndas.  The  height  of  the  prindpal  one 
is  said  to  be  344  feet;  according  to  some,  however,  it  does  not  «■. 
'  """  ■■""  *  "  ""'  !  term  pagoda  is  also  applied,  bnt  not  cor- 
buildings  of  a  tower  form,  as  the  Force- 
[See  PoTMlain  Toimt  qf  China.}  These 
uuiKuupi  uiiier  maK-nally  from  the  Hindoo  wjodaa,  not  only  as 
regards  their  style  and  exterior  appearance,  bnt  inaamnch  aa  thcj 
are  buildings  inteoded  for  other  than  Mligiona  pamaaea.  The 
word  psgods  is,  according  to  some,  a  corruption  o 
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the  Bit«  of  the  honties  nf  Cicero  and  Catiline,  was  the  begiimliigf  of 
the  mBgniSccut  pile  of  buildiDgH  known  ati  the  Palace  of  the 
Ceesaru,  aud  eath  Hucceediag  Emperor  altered  and  improved  iL 
TiberiuH  enlarged  it,  and  Caligula  bniughl  it  dowD  Ii>  the  verge 
of  the  Forum,  connecting  it  with  the  Tuiuple  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
which  he  converted  intii  a  vmtibule  fnr  the  imperial  abode.  Nero 
adde<l  to  it  his  "lloldeu  IFoutie,"  which  extended  from  ihe  Pala- 
Uue  to  the  Coeliao  Hill,  and  even  reached  ax  far  the  Esquiline. 
This  latter  portion  wbk  afterward  used  bv  TituH  for  his  famous 
baths.  The  ruins  of  the  puiiict  extend  over  three  hills  of  Home, 
and  cover  an  area  of  l.OUO  feet  in  length  and  l.BOO  feet  in  width. 
The  Ooldeti  House,  as  cun  lie  ima^ned  from  itH  name,  was  a  build- 
ing nt  eltraordinarj  magni licence.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  triple 
portico  a  mile  in  len^^tb,  aud  supported  by  a  thousand  columns; 
aud  witbin  this  lay  an  imineuse  lake,  whose  banks  were  bordered 
\fj  great  buildiugu.  each  representing  a  little  city,  about  which  lay 
green  pastures  and  Kroves,  where  sjiorted  "all  animals,  both  tame 
and  wild,"  The  t'eiliugs  of  the  Itanqueting-ruoms  were  fretted 
Into  ivory  coffers  made  to  turn,  that  dowers  might  be  showered 
down  upon  the  KUestx,  and  also  furnished  with  pipes  for  discharg- 
ing jieriumes.  The  prinripal  banqueting- ri>om  was  round,  and  by 
a  [lerpetual  motion,  day  and  night,  was  made  to  revolve  after  the 
manner  of  the  universe.  The  inleriiir  walls  of  the  i>alaee  n-ere 
covered  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  ailomed  with  the  finest 
paintingn  that  the  world  afforded.  In  the  vestibule  stood  a  statue 
of  Nero.  120  feet  in  height. 

Palanqnin,  a  vehicle  used  in  Hindnstan  by  travelers.  It  cod- 
dnta  of  a  wooden  box,  about  8  feet  long,  4  feet  wide  and  4  feet 
high,  with  wooden  shutters,  which  are  constructed  like  Venetian 
blinds,  and  can  Iw  opened  or  shut  at  pleasure.  At  eai-li  end  of  the 
palanquin,  on  the  outside,  two  Iron  rings  are  fixed,  and  the  liam' 
mat*,  or  bearers,  of  whom  there  are  four,  two  at  eui-h  end,  sup- 
pnrt  the  palamiuin  by  a  i^le  pASsinK  through  these  rings.  The 
Interior  is  furnished  with  a  cocoa- mattress  and  two  sniall  L>ol.>iter8. 
Similar  modes  of  traveling  have  1ieen  at  varir)us  times  in  use  in 
WKSUtm  Kiiropu,  as  the  French  "  chaise  a  port«urs."  the  liuman 
"littfr,"  aud  the  "eeiian-cluiir,"  but  only  for  short  distances. 

Pklisay,  Bernard,  was  bom  in  France  in  1510.  He  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  potter,  and  after  laboring  at  great  exi>ense  and  hardship 
for  sixteen  yean  he  succee<led  in  discin'ering  the  method  of  enam- 
eling pottery.  Owing  to  his  religious  beliefs,  l>eing  a  I'rot^tunt, 
he  waa  arrested  and  imprisoned  during  the  reiKn  of  Henry  II,  and 
neain  toward  the  end  of  the  nngn  of  Ilenrv  III.  Ho  died  in  the 
Bastlle  In  1990.  There  are  several  cullectioi'is  in  Paris  of  his  jiot- 
tery-ewers,  vases,  jugs,  salvers,  etc.,  (.^'nerally  small  in  size,  Init 
highly  finished,  wLifh  are  greatly  valueil  for  their  fineni'ss  i)f  ma- 
t«riBl,  elegance  of  form,  and  beauty  of  di-ciralion.  Fnibably  the 
moHt  remarkable  of  his  glass  paintings  is  a  repreeentation  of  the 
myth  of  Psyche,  after  Kaphael. 
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Psll-Mftll,  the  famotis  locality  id  Lonilan.  is  n 
fai'i  itittt  In  curlitr  lime»  it  was  an  niley  (or  \m 
to-ik  its  Diuiie  from  Ihu  iiamQ  b;  which  the  maJ 
pell-uiell,  or  pBlI-mall. 

Pan,  the  chief  Gredan  god  of  paatnres,  fo 
Ho  was.  according  Vi  the  most  commiui  belief, 
by  a  dttugLler  of  Dryoiw,  or  by  Peaelope,  tbe 
while  utliur  aj;counta  make  I'enelopo  the  mother, 
Bdf  the  father — though  the  paternity  ()f  thu  goc 


whence  it  eradually  epread  o 
wa»  not  introduced  into  AtbeuH  until  aft^r  tlie  b« 
Uu  la  represented  as  having  horns,  a  goal's  beard 
X>oiutod  eara,  a  tail  and  goHt'ts  feet.  He  h«d 
whiuh,  bursting  abmptly  on  the  ear  of  the  tn 
plwes,  Inspired  him  with  a  sudden  tear  (whence 
lie  is  ulso  repreBonted  aa  fond  of  niuaic.  and  of  i 
forul  nymphH,  and  lut  the  mvenh)r  of  the  ajri 
tiulf .  also  called  Pan 'a  pipe.  The  fii-tree  wm  gi 
he  had  sanoluariet;  and  templea  In  various  par 
TrcEKunc,  at  Slcyon,  at  Athens,  etc.  When,  afti 
uient  of  tlirlstlBiiity,  the  heathen  deities  were 
church  into  fallen  angels,  the  characl«ri8tiGS  of 
the  goat's  beard,  the  pointed  ears,  the  crooked  n 
till;  goat's  feet — were  irunaferred  to  the  devil  Mn 
the  '-Auld  Homie"  of  popular  superBtilion  Is  si 
guisp. 

Panama  Canal. — Since  1528,  when  flrsttheid 
chaiiucl  between  the  oceans  was  suggested, 
Panama,  being  in  its  narrowest  [tart  only  tliirly  i 
bei'a  n-garded  as  one  of  the  roost  practicable  I 
pur[K>M.',  A  route  using  the  Chngres  and  Urandi 
ing  into  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  respectively, 
them  by  on  excavated  canal,  was  flrst  examined 
engineers  under  the  orders  of  Philip  II  of  6p^i 
arch  discarded  the  project,  and  ordered  that  no  01 
the  subject  under  penalty  of  death.  [800  Sv 
Many  surveya  of  many  different  routes  have  be 
the  present  century  by  Frenchmen,  Colombians 
Finally,  in  IS~4.  two  expeditions  were  sent  ou 
States  Uovemnient — one  to  survey  a  line  belweet 
the  Pacific  across  the  Colombian  State  of  Cauo 
Bnggesl«Mi  by  Humboldt,  and  the  other  a  line 
Panama  Railway,  between  Panama  and  Asplnwa 
4"i  miles.  [See  Panama  RaiitMj/A  After  a  can 
it  was  decided  that  on  this  latter  line  a  Inck-ci 
though  difficult,  and  would  cont  m-er  |100.000. 
the  Isvel  of  the  n»  wu  deemed  ImpiscUoabteg 
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^e  freeiieta  !n  the  Chagrea  River  placing  it  beyond  Baccessfal 
^n^neeriDe  contml.  No  move  was  made  bj  the  United  I^late3| 
but  in  1876  French  enterprise  took  huUi  of  the  project,  and  in  that 
year  the  "  IntetnattoDal  Societjof  Ihteroceanic  Canal  "  wb»  funned 
ID  Paris.  Certain  French  speculatvl^  had  obtuned  the  neceeHarf 
cuQcesxions  uid  privileges  from  the  United  Stntee  of  Colombia,  of 
ivhich  Panama  is  a  State;  they  interestetl  M.  De  Letwepa  in  the 
bcheme.  and  lit-  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  Ffuiama  Bea-level 
canal.  Then  tliey  auld  tu  Uh  company  the  coucessiiiua  which  they 
liad  obtained  from  Colombia,  and  retired  from  the  enteq)riBe  with 
their  own  )Hx:ketH  well  filled.  In  1879  De  Ijeeseiw  caused  the 
Krench  Geographical  Hociety  to  assemble,  by  Invttiilinii.  an  Inter- 
oceanic  Canal  Coagrois.  1'his  v/ua  thoroughly  under  his  control 
an  to  committees,  and  largely  so  as  to  the  body  of  the  C<iiigre8a, 
iuid  decided,  againxt  the  earnest  protest  of  the  ahtest  engineers  in 
the  world,  to  approve  the  sea-level  canal  at  Paniuiia.  The  plan 
cuateiii plated  a  airect  cut  from  sea  to  sea,  with  a  nr>mina]  depth 
of  29.52  feet  below  the  sea-tevel,  and  a  widtli  at  the  lioltoni  of 
73.16  feet;  also  the  excavatiim  of  a  Bide-basin  8.1  miles  long,  at 
about  the  central  point,  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  sliijm  in  either 
direction.  Work  was  Liegun  in  1881,  ami  it  was  at  Gr^t  estimated 
that  the  canal  would  be  in  o]>eration  in  IttSS;  but  quit<!  another 
result  was  reached  in  that  year,  the  work  being  then  fiDally 
abandoned,  after  f:250,000,000  had  been  expended  in  actuiil  work 
on  the  IxthmuH,  including  vast  sums  for  niachioery  and  materials, 
which  were  afterward  found  nseless  and  cost  away,  to  become 
monuments  to  the  reckless  extravagance  of  the  management. 
At  the  time  of  its  suspenaion,  the  total  liabilities  of  the  company 
were  $422,000,000,  with  an  annual  interest  and  fixed  cliarge  of 
$22.00(1.000.  The  Chagres  Uiver  has  repeatedly,  by  its  great 
OTerHows,  completely  di*troyed  parts  of  the  work  'alri-ndy  done, 
and  at  its  final  abaiidonniei'it  De  Lesseps  hintM^lf  only  I'lnimed 
thirty  per  cent,  of  the  work  done,  while  fifteen  p«r  cent,  would 

Kbahly  be  a  more  exact  estimate.  Early  iu  lesS  a  change  had 
n  made  in  the  plan,  and  it  was  proposed  to  conslruct  a  tem- 
porary or  provisional  lock. canal;  but  the  nvcef*ary  funds  for  con- 
tinuing the  work  could  not  be  obtained  even  by  De  IjeKsepH, 
wh'B^c  name  had  been  for  almost  ten  years  an  ppcrt  tiMtne  to  tlie 
pockets  of  Frendimen.  We  can  hanity  question  the  houefly  of 
the  motives  of  De  Leaaeps,  and  can  only  attribute  his  ]iersisl('nt 
obstinacy  and  willful  blindness  to  a  strange  fatuity  such  as 
Bometimea  dominates  a  great  man.  He  was  unquestionalily  a  man 
of  determined  and  energetic  character  and  vigorous  intellect;  but 
he  waa  trained  aa  a  diplomat,  and  not  an  engineer,  and  was 
totally  larnorant  of  the  true  nature  of  the  topographical  and 
climaUc  aiffimiltieHat  Panama.  Flushed  with  the  succesK  nf  Suez, 
he  would  listen  to  no  arguments  or  objections;  tfult  had  l>een 
called  ItniMMjible,  and  thi*  would  he  an  etjuatly  btilliant  triumph 
•nd  vinditttion  for  De  l^aseps,  and  bring  great  money  returns  to 
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all  who  believed  In  and  Bnpported  hiio.  Tliiu  n  noble  Fraaeh 
proJL>ct,  eiL<cuted  br  FreDchman  in  tlie  face  of  the  oppoeitlun  of 
tlie  wbole  world,  appealed  to  tLe  national  pride  of  bis  country- 
men. Tliey  loyally  eupported  their  lamous  De  LesBeiie,  and  the 
(422,000,000  BquHudeKd  In  this  culoBsal  Gnaco  have  been  luainlj 
drawn  from  France  end  from  the  small  savings  of  the  tuiddle 
clasHeB. 

Panamft  RaJlwayiBovnedand  controlled  hy  an  American  com- 
pany. )t  eitendg  from  Panama  to  Aaplnvall,  a  distance  of  47i 
miles,  was  begun  in  1850,  completed  In  1835,  and  curt  tT.riOU.- 
000.  The  tinuol  work  on  the  road  1b  the  iron  Ijridge  over  the 
Ch^rres  Hiver,  which  frequently  BubnierpcM  larpe  parts  of  the 
road.  This  bridge  is  63C  feft  long,  40  ftrt  aliove  tht  nnmial  level 
of  (he  water,  and  cost  |50U.000.  In  conDe«tion  wilh  the  rsllway 
are  lines  of  steamshipB  between  Aspinvall  and  Kew  York  and 
Panama  and  Kan  Francisco.  Other  lines,  also — British,  French 
and  (.'liilian — touch  nt  <ine  or  the  other  of  these  ports. 

Pandects,  called  alsii  by  the  name  IHgnlum  or  IHfft*t.  and  one 
of  thr  ci'lulirale^l  lecii^lativc  works  iif  the  KmjH'ror  Jiir-Iiuinn.  In 
its  relalionN  to  the  histnrr  and  titeralure  of  ancient  Hnuie  it  if  iii- 
vahmble.  and  taken  alonj:  with  its  necessary  com jilcii lent  thi.< 
CuiUr  JiiUiiimniin,  after  which  It  was  compiled,  it  may  juhtly  1w 
le^^irdeil  as  of  the  ulmost  value  to  the  study  of  the  iiriiici]i1('s  iint 
alone  (if  Iloinan  but  of  ell  Kuroi<eun  lan-K.  Tlie  woBi  of  miupiia- 
tion  was  )HTfomie<l  by  a  comuiiw-ion.  of  which  I'rilKinlanuK  n-as 
th«  hi'Bcl,  iiinsiBting  nt  17  nii-mbers,  who  were  occnjiieil  rroiii  the 
year  o%)  till  5S3  in  ei;amiiiln|r,  selecting  and  com  prosing',  niid 
aysteniatlzine  the  eiithnrilies,  conBistins  of  upward  (if  lilHN) 
treatises;  and  winie  idea  of  its  esttait  may  l>e  formed  from  the  fuct 
that  it  contAina  upward  of  IMNK)  separate  extracts,  selected  nc- 
cnnlinK  to  snhiert  imm  the  2000  tn/atiseK  referred  tn  alHive. 

Pandora's  Box. — Pandora  was  the  first  created  female,  (rele- 
brRle<l  in  one  of  the  enrly  h'fMids  of  theOreekii  a.i  harini:  iH-i'n 
the  cniise  of  the  introdiictinu  of  evil  into  the  world.  Jupiter  was 
incfiisecl  at  PMmethens  for  liaviuR  stolen  the  fire  from  the  skies, 
anil  ri'solved  to  imnisli  uien  for  this  deed.  Ho  therefore  direeted 
Vulcan  to  knead  earth  and  water,  to  give  it  human  voiiv  ami 
strength,  and  to  make  it  assume  the  fair  form  of  a  virgin,  like  llie 
immortal  gmldess.  Miiicrvn  was  to  endow  her  with  artiKt-knowl- 
eiige,  Vvnus  to  give  her  benuty,  and  Jlen'ury  to  inspire  her  with 
an  Impudent  and  artful  ilixiHinition.  11ien  Mlie  was  attired  by  the 
Seasons  and  (i races,  nndi-aeli  of  the  deitieB  having  l»'stowedii]»iu 
her  the  commanded  fril'ts.  she  wos  named  I'nndom.  or  the  All- 
Hiftwl.  an-1  cmvey.il  liy  Mercury  (o  the  dwelling  of  Epinu-theiis. 
This  man  had  1i<-en  warned  by  liis  brother  I'ronietheus  to  lie  on 
hiBguanland  to  reci-ive  no  presents  fnmi  Jupiter;  but  when  he 
saw  Pandora  he  wa:^  dn/zled  by  her  clianiis.  and  took  her  into  his 
house  and  made  hi-r  his  wife.  In  this  dwelling  was  a  chieed  jar 
wltich  EpimetlieuB  had   been  furhidden  to    open.     Pandora's 
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soman's  Dorloal^  got  the  better  of  all  other  condderationB  and 
(he  lid  nan  raLsud,  and  out  flew  all  tlm  ovils,  till  then  unknown  to 
limn,  and  Mprcad  tbeianeU'tia  over  the  eartU.  Wliun  tikis  saw  the 
inoimteni  slie  vaif  terrilied,  and  shut  down  the  lid  just  in  time  to 
prevent  lie  esKajiw  of  Hope,  which  thus  remained  ti)  man. 

Panics,  AmericBn, — The  three  great  financlHl  LTiseH  of  the 
Ignited  States  wtcurred  in  1837.  18.)7  and  la73.  The  panitof  1»37 
was  immediately  tracealile  to  a  fever  of  itpeciitatiiiu  Huperinduced 
h;  the  ea.se  with  which  money  had  Iwen  obtained  from  the  wildcat 
IninkH,  and  there  had  been  large  importations  of  forei)^  gooda 
nnder  the  comproiniiie  tariff  act,  and  much  American  capital  bad 
been  driven  out  uf  buaineija.  In  the  month  of  May  of  that  year 
the  cranh  wbiuh  had  been  anticipated  for  Moiiie  time  wan  jirecipi- 
tated  by  the  euspenaioD  of  the  New  York  baukH.  The  condition 
of  flruiD  and  house!)  of  hiKh  credit  waK  alarming;  hundreds  uf 
businert-t  firms  were  ruined;  many  corporations  closed  up  their 
works;  even  States  became  l>aukrupt,  aiid  the  PreNJdent  i>f  the 
United  States  was  at  times  unable  to  obtain  his  isulary  wlieii  it  fell 
due.  The  [wnic  of  18.'J7  began  with  the  failure  of  the  Ohio  Life 
Insurance  and  Trust  (.'ompany.  The  number  uf  liank  failures  was 
eieeedingty  iHTf^  and  public  confidence  was  greatly  kliakxn.  Land 
speculation  liad  again  assumed  reckless  projiortions.  |>apur  cities 
were  numerous,  and  many  unproductive  railroads  had  been  un- 
dertaken, all  of  which  combined  to  produce  dlKastrous  results. 
The  tmnic  uf  18T3  began  on  September  10,  when  the  failure  of  Jay 
Cooke  &  L'o.  was  announced  in  the  New  York  Stock  Kxc1ianfrt<,  and 
for  a  time  |>andemonium  reifrn**d.  Failure  surceeiled  failure; 
linns  that  had  been  supposed  to  beof  |n^«t  financial  stnmirth  were 
swepi  away  like  «>  much  cliaff,  and  it  required  nearly  four  yeara 
to  restore  jiublic  confidence. 

Pantheon  of  Rome,  a  famous  tempio  of  circular  form,  built  by 
AI.  A);rLppa,  son-in-law  of  Augustus,  in  liis third  consulship,  al)OUt 
87  B.  C.  The  edifice  was  called  tlie  [>aDtb(H>n.  not.  as  is  com- 
mouiy  supjK>s(Kl,  from  its  having  been  sacred  to  all  the  go<ls,  1>ut 
from  \\x  niajCHtic  dome,  wliich  repreiwnted,  as  it  wen-,  the  "  »U- 
(f j'n'nc  "  drmament.  It  was  deilicateil  to  Jupiter  L'ltor.  Beside 
the  statue  of  this  god,  however,  tliere  were  in  six  oth>-r  niches  ns 
many  colossal  statues  of  other  deities,  among  which  were  those  of 
Mars  and  Venus,  the  founders  of  the  Julian  line,  and  that  of 
JuiiuH  C'lesar.  The  Pantheon  is  by  far  the  largest  Ktruciiin}  of 
ancient  times,  the  external  diameter  iH'inglNS  feet,  and  the  beifjlit 
to  the  summit  of  the  upi)er  cornice  lIBi  feet,  exclusive  of  llie  Hat 
dome  <ir  calotte,  which  niakes  the  entire  hei|rlit  almut  l-W  Uvt,  It 
has  a  portico,  in  the  style  of  tlie  Corintliian  arcliiti^ture,  110  fe<4 
in  length  and  44  feet  in  depth,  uiaile  up  of  10  granite  columns, 
with  marble  cajiitals  and  bases,  placiHl  in  three  rowH,  i-ach  column 
being  G  feet  in  diameter  and  Al\\  feet  higli.  These  C()lumnH  Bup. 
ported  a  pediment  with  a  mof  of  bronze.  The  Pantheon  stands 
new  the  ancient  Campus  Martius,  and,  after  the  laiwe  of  IIKKI 
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dedi^Utd  as  a  Christuui  cbiunh  to  Ui'e  Virjfia  uul  tbe  Holy  Mm- 
Xfti,  K  quantity  of  wLost  relicB  wis  ptiu»d  under  ihe  gT'>ai  •liar. 
In  830  iJregurj  IV  dedlcal«d  it  to  «U  llie  saints.  It  is  ativi  Icnoirn 
aa  the*Churcb  of  Santa  Maria  Ro'uuda.  Iliis  imuMicrKllon  uf  the 
ediUce,  however,  seems  to  have  afforded  it  nil  dnfTHuia  aniact  Umt 
Hubseuaeol  spoliations,  both  of  emptmiTB  aiid  puiKH.  Tliv  plaint 
■of  gilded  bronxe  that  covered  the  roof,  the  tironxe  baaei-n>Il*Tl  nf 
the  pediment  and  the  silver  tlint  adorned  the  interior  uf  tlip  iluaui 
were  luuried  off  by  Cooiitanii  II,  A.  1).  6-%^,  who  destiniHt  tbi-tii  for 
his  iui])erial  palace  at  Constaatinople;  but.  Iieiu|;  itiurdem)  si 
Byraruse  when  on  hia  return  with  thein,  they  wer«  taluro  liy  thHr 
bext  proprietor  to  Aleiandria.  Urluui  VIII  carried  off  all  llial  ww 
'  ''   o  purloin — the  bronze  beams  of  the  portico,  which  atuouiitvil 


pidity  of  barbarianK.  The  seven  steps  which  elevated  it 
the  level  of  ancient  Uome  are  buried  beoe^b  the  tDodetn  patv- 
ment.  Its  rotuudft  of  brick  is  blackened  and  deotyed:  lite  maiMn 
statues,  the  bassl-relievl,  the  braaen  ooluinns  hxve  dhmppeuvd: 
its  omamenls  have  vanished,  its  granite  oolomna  have  lost  Utrit 
luster,  and  its  marble  capitals  their  puri^.  Yet,  nodcEr  vrrry  <ll»- 
Bdvanta»>,  it  is  still  prv-eminetitlT  beautiful.  No  eye  can  rM  on 
the  Doble  Eimplidty  of  the  matchlesB  portico  without  adiniiKliion. 
IlH  beauty  is  of  that  sort  which,  while  the  fabric  slaadK.  Itme  hM 
DO  power  to  destroy. 

Paatominie.— Orl^nally  the  word  I'anfriiidine  di.-iioli-.l  n  |<»m*u 
not  aspectaclB,  who  acted  not  by  sptiili'v  -  '  -  -'  "-  ■  ,  i„iiBle. 
rv.     They  were  In  high  favor  auioofr  t  Iv-a  td 

tne  actors  was  nuwle  to  reveal,  and  nut  i  ' :]«  ef 

their  persons;  and  n»,  after  the  so'in-  i  -  j.;ajQ  tp 

appear  in  public  as  pant  ~ 
tumoB,  as  may  easily  be  8 

subjects  represented  were  afways  mytbobigical, 
pretty  well  known  to  the  speotaiom.   The  paalnnuuHB 
gn«t  favor  by  tbe  Emperors  Augiialas,  iUi^la  and 
modem  pantomime  was  Grsl  Introduced  by  a  ilascliw-ini4l 
Shrewsbury,   England,  named   WeiTer,  in   ITM.  nDd  qiM 
gn-al  succem. 

Paper  Car-Wbeels  were  invented  and  flist  naed  In  188S  by 

Hirhard  N.  Allnn.  a  locomotive  eiiK^nuer,  who  Imted  ihem  ob  s 

wiiod-car  lieloiiicing  to  the  Central  Venii'ini  Hailroad.     In   lATl 

I    the  I'lillman  Palace  (."ar  Oiinpany  give  the  first  order  for  ]l» 

I    wheels;  twelve  years  lal«T  lh«  Allen  I'sjier  Car- Wheel  (VNBiianr 

'    were  manitfBCturinR  SO.OOII  wlitv|.  aimaally.     The  body  oi  ik^ 

wheel  only  is  made  of  paper.     The  wlvantiqttis  of  thoar  whsvls 

ovor  tbo«v  of  solid  iron  ar«  their  frealfr  rbeapnvBS.  their  much 

IncreaMd  eUotloiiy,  and  a  much  leaaened  ■oBoDpUUUtj  lo  tha 


■e  al  ways  n 
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eff«eto  of  mtreme  cold,  which  bo  affects  the  ciystalllne  itructure 
of  Imn,  sometimeB,  as  to  make  it,  eiceediDgly  brittl«.  The  wheels 
are  made  an  foUowH:  The  paper  in  sent  lo  the  worku  in  circulai 
sheets  of  23  to  40  inches  disiiieter.  Two  men,  standing  bj  a  pile 
of  theee.  rapidly  brush  over  each  sheet  an  even  coatlDg  uC  llonr 
pa»le.  until  a  doxen  ari!  paiit^d  iuto  s  layer.  A  third  man  trans- 
fere  these  layere  to  a  hydraulic  presw.  where  a  pri-sHure  of  400 
tons  ur  more  is  applied  to  a  large  pile  of  them,  the  Uj'ers  beiiig , 
kept  distinct  by  the  absence  uf  paste  between  the  sheets.  Aft«r ' 
siilitlifying  under  this  pressure  fortwohounithe  twelve-sheet  layers 
ai«  kept  for  a  week  in  a  drying-roum  heuti'd  to  130  (legree»<  Fehten- 
lieit;  several  of  thtise  layers  are  in  turn  pasted  t<igether,  pressed  and 
dried  fora  Hccundweek:  and  still  again  these  disks  are  pasted, 
pressed,  and  given  a  third  drying  of  a  whole  month.  Tlie  result 
IS  a  circular  muck,  containing  fmui  ]3U  to  160  sheets  of  the  <irig- 
fnal  paper,  uiiupreiised  from  S j  to  4^  inches  iu  thicknesit,  and  of  a 
Btilidity.  density  and  weight  suggesting  metal  rather  than  fi1<er. 
The  niugli  i>ai>LT  l)locka  arw  turned  acrurately  in  u  lathe^when 
Bhavlngs  like  leather  and  a  cloud  of  j'etlow  dust  Hv  oil — to  adi- 
•iuel«r  Hiiglitly  greater  tlian  the  Inner  drcle  uf  llie  tire,  'llie 
liol«  in  the  renter  is  aiKO  made  on  the  bthe,  and  after  the  paper 
has  received  two  ci«tM  of  ]>aiiil,  to  prevent  moisture  working  its 
way  within,  the  casl-irim  hub  is  pressed  through  by  the  aid  of  & 
hydraulie  press,  and  the  wrnught-iron  bark-plate  is  clsi]>]>t-d  on. 
The  suasion  of  enonnouH  hydraulic  power  now  driven  the  i>a)ier 
center  into  the  tire  by  the  help  of  the  bevel,  and  the  w  heel  is 
completed. 

Paper,  Hand-Made. — Previous  to  the  Invention  of  pajter- 
makiug  machinery,  himd-niaklng  of  pajier  wuh  practiced  in  all 
eounlries.  The  substance  to  be  u^ed — rags,  bark,  or  thi:  like — 
was  tiR-t  reduciKl  by  water  end  heutine;  to  a  fine.  MiicioiU  pulp. 
The  workman  then  Iisik  his  mold,  which  van  a  sheet  (if  ii<-i-work 
attached  to  a  flame,  ]iU<'i'd  on  it  a  dei'kle,  a  thin  fi'imie  corres- 
ponding in  sixe  to  the  mold,  and  dip|>ed  britli  into  the  liulji.  the 
deckle  forming  a  ridge  which  retained  jiiht  enough  of  ilie  lii|Uld 
pulp  for  the  sheet  of  pajier.  When  the  wati-r  of  the  pulp  hikd 
cowpletel^v  drained  through  the  wire  gaiixe,  the  faiti  of  the  sheet 
WOH  apphed  to  a  pie<'e  of  felt  stretched  on  a  iHNird  cuIIihI  the 
couch,  and  pressed.  Tin'  jin'sMire  i-HLi.-<ed  the  sheet  t<i  ieavi-  the 
mold  and  ailhere  to  the  ciini'h.  t^ch  successive  cheet  tras  treati'd 
in  the  Batne  way,  oiid  all  wen"  piled  together  with  a  slii-ei  of  felt 
ujnn  each,  and  the   piles,  uhi'n  they  cimtained  several  iiiilres 


eat-b.  were  put  one  by  one  in  u  powerful  prww.  The  pii-ees  of 
felt  were  removed  when  taken  from  the  press  and  the  lOiei^ts  of 
pBiier  were  hungup  in  the  drying-room.    \Vhen  thoniughiy  dried 


they  were  put  Into  hot  nt',  tlieu  prewied  again,  and  glazed  by 
Ing  passed  through  hut  rollers  "'  "    '"  '     '  ' —      "    '     '      ' 
tnolds,  of  courw.  varied  in  def>i{ 
FUch  it  waa  deelrvd  to  ]in>duc«. 


Ing  passed  through  hut  rollers  of  jHilinhed  iron  or  t-t^el. 
tnolds,  of  courw.  varied  in  defign,  aocorcUng  to  the  stj'le  uf  xmper 
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Paper,  HiatoTT  ot — It  iw  ^nerally  conceded  that  tb*  E^rrptians 
wuri'  the  lirst  iiiuuiifocturers  nf  iMipor.  nhich  thrv  niailV  rnjiii 
tiuliyriiH.  a  s]N-cir!i  of  m-d.  In  former  1imr«  this  plant  fitvvc  in 
Hl>uniluiir<>  oil  tlio  liaiikn  of  thi<  Nile,  liat  it  in  now  wid  to  liavt- 
i]isnp]>eared  fr»in  K)o'l>t.  It  wui  ctklled  tir  thr  Eg^plianii  "  pa)iii." 
from  wLipUthf<irM>kB(t«vt*itlIic  "  papynu,"  anil  our  word  imiHT 
nam'N  Hf rodutUH  nnnici)  it  "  IitUIuh."  wlience  camp  the  tirtvk 
'-  hililion  "  (book),  and  our  wont  BiMp.  Tlie  ancient  Mfxicaiis 
usm)  u  kind  '\l  luper  prepared  from  the  maguey  plaiil  that  gmwM 
(111  tiilili'  landH  and  I'lowly  ntsenibira  tlie  Kj^ptian  pa|iyn)».     Tlii» 

KH'i-r  tiKik  ink  and  cnlor  well,  as  is  att*wtw(  bv  H)>erimi'iiK  wbicb 
ivc  lit-i-n  pn'siTved.  The  en-dlt  of  beiuft  fimt  to  form  fn.m 
iilii-r  the  wfb  wbirb  constituti^  modem  pa]>er  I>e1i>n^  to  thr 
I'biiicsi-,  niid  the  art  was  known  lo  them  an  earJy  hm  the  cimi- 
mi-nit'iiii'tit  iif  the  CbriHtian  era.  In  tlie  Keveiitb  n-uliiry  the  Ara- 
bians leiirnrni  tbe  art  of  making  it  from  cotton  from  the  t'biiieM-, 
ntiil  Ilie  lirHl  nianufartory  wax  established  nt  Samareand.  niHuit  A. 
]>.  Toil.  Kriiin  thence  it  was  taken  into  Sjiain,  u'li>-n>  iindiT  tlie 
»  made,  it  is  thiiuj^bl.  of  hemp  ami  Hai  as  well  as 
"  ii-n  ra^s  were  first  uscil  in  ibe  riini|Hisitiiin 
ncertnin:  liul  the  la-sl  evidence  is  olTeriHl  bv  The -A ra- 
in jiliv^iritin  AlHliillHliph.  who  writ<-s.  in  an  luvonnt  of  bis  vi>.il 
Kirv]'!  ill  theyejir  Vim.  -that  the  chith  folllid  in  ll»-Calaii.iiil.-i 

ibf  i-.Til"--'"  niiil;.'  iMii.rJ'«r  tli-p-hfiun 


'■CTl, 


loths 


i-lin 


It  pn.v 


~  Ibe 


I..  Iiave  l..'.'nl 
w<il<-r-iiiiirk  01 
ii-<..ld   ii>   ihe 


.siilerabie  antii|nily. 

st  priHit  1^ tbe i-eti'liraretl  diHiiiiient  f« 

maiterv  of  Utist.  ill  rpjHT  Stvriu.  wl 

of  Fn'^k-rU-k  II,  Eiii]ien>r  of  tln'  \U<a\x 
writli'n  on  |<a{ii'r  which  has  Iwi'n  pru 
L'n.  Tbe  pnietire  of  niakiu;;  a  (listiiii-' 
I  also  rif  verr  carlv  date,  as  liiiiniis<-r 

ei'ntiiry  iHiir  it.  *rhen'  in.  iinw.ver 
atioii   ri'siH'etiii^r  tlie  exact  time  or  t>I 

lis  Die  lir-t    t..  r.'.vive  the  aX 


•r  Itliel 


ell   i 


"f 


s  I.IM.I 


•  «"=^1«'  l'"E"-n  slra 


.1  KriL-lmid  uiisnbiu^'  time  K-bih.! 

nf  Ibis  we  find  ibut  tbe  lirM  pnteiit 
.nil   ill    Hiirt  by., lie  Churh-*  llilde. 

niid  art  'if  iiiukin^r  lilew  {iniK-r  iimiI 

Ten  years  later.  167S.  a  {wtetit  was 
'  for  "the  art  aud  skill  of  niakiiii; 
'  use  of  writing  and  printinfT.  Ih'iii;; 
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Pftpier-Hftche  has  been  tn  nse  for  more  than  a  ccnturj  in 
Gmuye.  and  it  a  thouglit  probable  that  it  was  first  suggested  b; 
tMune  of  thu  beautiful  prodiiutiuns  of  Sindti  and  other  parte  of  In- 
dia, where  it  is  eiupluyed  in  making  boxes,  tra)-H,  etc.,  an  noil  »a 
in  ('hina.  Its  fint  application,  an  far  as  is  known,  was  to  the 
manufacture  of  snuff-boxes  by  h  (ierman  named  Martin  in  1740. 
wbo  learned  It  of  a  frenchman  named  l^fevre.  The  clieaper 
articles  of  papier-mache  are  made  of  paper  reduced  to  a  pulp  with 
water  and  glue,  and  pressed  in  oiled  molds.  Butter  articles  M« 
prcNluce<l  \>y  pasting  toother  slieeta  of  paper,  and  when  a  proper 
ileeree  of  thickness  is  attained  it  is  presbed  into  tlie  shape  desired. 
When  muist  thia  subatancf  may  be  made  to  take  any  form,  and 
when  dry  may  bo  planed  into  any  shape.  A  brilliant  surface  can 
be  had  by  poliabing  with  rotten-Rtone  and  oil.  Faiiter-marhe  Ifl 
much  usM  to  make  architectural  ornaments,  both  for  exterior  and 
interior  decorations.  The  sheets  of  paper,  placed  In  layers  with 
glue,  are  prea-sed  into  metal  molds  for  aomelnmrs;  then  they  are 
n-nioved,  and  a  composition  of  paper-pulp,  mixed  quite  thin  with 
n-sin  and  glue,  ia  poured  in,  and  the  paji-r  impressions  are  again 
put  in  and  siilijected  to  powerful  pressure.  Tliis  causes  the  com- 
[Hwitiim  to  adhere  to  the  molded  articles,  and  gives  them  tlio  rough 
surface  that  is  desired.  Fapier-niache  can  tie  made  ivater-pniof  by 
adding  to  the  pulp  sulphate  of  iron  or  some  of  the  siliratea,  and 
Rre-proof  by  mixiug  with  clay  and  borax,  phosphate  of  soda,  orauy 

Parchment. — The  ordinary  writing-parchmpnt  ia  made  from  the 
sklat  of  llie  sheep  and  sbe-jjoat;  the  tiiier  kind,  known  vei  Ttllum, 
in  made  from  thoiw  of  very  yuuiig  calves,  kids  bu<1  lambs.  The 
tliick,  common  kinds  of  parchuent,  which  are  used  for  itmmH, 
lambourini's.  buttleduors,  etc.,  ar<-  made  fnun  tlie  skins  of  old  he- 
goats  and  she-g<«tH,  and  in  niirtbem  Kuroiie  from  wolves;  and  a 
peculiar  kind,  which  Is  uned  for  liibl<'ts.  is  made  from  B.>uies'  skins. 
I'arcliment,  as  a  wt^ting-  material,  war,  known  at  least  as  early  aa 
n<H)  U.  C,  Herodotus  sjx'aks  of  books  written  ujnin  skins  in  hia 
timo.  Pliny,  without  grxid  ffrouuds.  places  the  invention  na  late 
as  19B  B.  ('.,  HtatinfT  that  it  was  made  at  I'ergamas(hence  the  name 
Pi  rgamriKt,  corrupted  into  English  parchiiientl.  Possibly  the  Per- 
gainian  Invention  was  an  impnivement  in  the  |ireparation  of  skins, 
which  had  certainly  lieen  used  centuries  before.  The  uiunnfa<'tiire 
rose  to  great  iinpoKance  in  Itmno  alKiut  a  century  Isjfore  Cbrlst, 
and  soon  became  the  chief  material  for  writing  on;  and  its  use 
spread  all  over  Eiirois.',  and  retained  its  pre-eminence  uulil  the  in- 
vpntJon  of  paper  from  rags. 

Parsees,  the  followers  of  tlie  ancient  Persian  religion  as  ro- 
fonned  by  Zenlnsht.  or  ZoroB.ster,  as  he  is  commonly  called.  Ac- 
cording tu  Z4>rdusht  there  are  two  intellects,  as  there  are  two 
lives — one  mtntnl  and  one  budSj/;  and,  again,  there  roust  lie  dis- 
tinguiahed  an  earthly  and  B.fultire  life.  There  are  two  aliodea  for 
the  departed — Heaven  and  Ilell.    Between  the  two  there  is  the 
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Bridge  of  tlte  Gatherer,  or  Judge,  wMcli  the  mqIb  of  the  pious 
tinav  can  pesa.  There  will  be  a  general  reflumction,  which  is  to 
precede  the  last  ladsment,  to  furetell  nhlch  BobIobIi,  the  son  nf 
Zerdusht,  eplritoall;  be^tlen,  will  be  sent  bj  Ahuramaxdan.  The 
world,  which  by  that  time  will  be  utterly  steeped  In  wretched- 
ness, darkness  and  xiu,  will  then  be  renewed.  Death,  the  arcli- 
fiend  (if  Creation,  will  be  slain,  and  life  will  be  everlastinif  anil 
boly.  The  ParH-es  do  not  eat  anrtliing  cooked  by  a  pelGon  of  an- 
other religion.  Marriages  can  only  be  contracted  with  persons  of 
tbeir  own  caste  cmd  creed.  Their  dead  are  not  buried,  but  expoeml 
on  an  iron  grating  in  the  Dokhma,  or  Tower  of  Silence,  to  the 
fowls  of  the  air,  to  the  dew  and  to  the  son,  nntil  the  Ueeh  lias  iliiw 
appean^,  and  the  bleaching  bonee  fall  through  into  a  pit  bene«th, 
from  which  they  are  afterward  removed  to  a  eubterranean  carem. 
The  temples  and  altars  must  forerer  be  ted  with  the  holy  fire. 
hrou(;ht  down,  according  to  tradition,  from  heaven,  and  the  sully- 


ins  of  whose  flaiQe  is  punishable  with  death.  Tlie  priests  theni- 
solves  aiiprowh  it  only  with  a  halt-mask  over  their  faces,  lest  llieir 
breath  shunld  defile  it,  and  never  touch  it  with  their  bands,  bitt 


^Ih  holy  iustTUineatH.  The  fires  are  of  five  kinds;  but,  bowei 
great  the  awe  felt  by  Parseea  with  reMpert  to  fire  and  li^'ht.  tliej 
never  onHider  llieso  as  onj'thiDg  but  emblems  of  Divinity.  Theiw 
are  also  (ivo  kinds  of  "  sacrifice, "  which  term,  however,  is  rather 
to  lif  uiul(-rsti««l  in  the  sense  of  a  sacred  action. 

Parthenon,  a  celcliralod  temjile  at  Athens,  on  the  summit  nf 
thf  AcTi'iioliB,  and  sacn-d  to  Minerva.  Tlie  Parthenon  in  lieauty 
and  ffnmdi'ur  Kuqmssed  all  other  buildings  of  tlie  kind,  and  was 
constructed  entirely  of  Pcntelic  marble.  It  was  built  during  the 
splendid  era  of  Perii'les,  and  the  ei|iense  of  Its  erection  waa 
es^iiiiiitt'd  at  6.000  tulents.  It  contained  innumerable  statiiiH 
raised  u|hiii  niarhle  [>i.ilfstals  and  other  works  of  art.  The 
eiilossnl  Htnlue  of  Minerva,  which  wa.t  In  tlie  eastern  end  of  the 
templ(>,  wsM  StO  feet  bi^rb.  and  was  coniposi>d  of  ivorv  and  gold, 
the  value  of  the  latter  bein^  44  t«ienl»,  or  abnut  flai,(HM).  Tlie 
temple  wait  reiluit'd  to  ruins  in  IIMT.  A]iartof  the  match! ewt 
frli-WH,  HtHtutii,elv.,ot  tliePartlieniiD  now  form  the  niimt  vnliinlilo 
and  IntereNliii);  iHirtion  of  tlia  Dritisli  Museum,  tliev  haviiif;  U-en 
taken  fr.ni  tlie  temple  by  I^ird  Elfffn  In  IHOO,  and  by  hun  sold  to 
the  Hrit1=.|i  (ioveminent.     [See  Elgin  M'tMif.] 

Putition  of  Potand  wasai-cimplishtMlbytbetheo  AIlie<tPow. 
ers  of  ItuHKiii,  Pniiwia  anil  Austria  under  the  miiiuin'lis  C'atberino 
II.  Frederick  William  and  Maria  Theresa  res|iective]y.  each  aii- 
iii-xiuf;  the  {inivliKi's  adjnining  its  own  terrltiiry.  By  three  suc- 
M'ssive  divisions,  the  final  one  Ix-ing  efFecteil  in  1TII5,  the  veirei;- 
isteiice  and  name  of  Poliinil  as  an  Independent  state  were  annilii- 
latiil.  The  Poll's  weri'  a  brave  and  iiic1i-|>e[ident  people,  and  made 
a  fierce  and  heroic  ["trunjjli'  fur  llieir  national  esistence,  their 
grentest  leailer  iH'ing  KtiHcliisko.  whose  nonio  baa  now  a  world- 
wldif  fatue  w  t,  flatiuaal  hero  and  gruat  Ueneml;  but  tbey  wvn 
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cnuilied  by  the  superinr  strength  of  tlieir  combined  CDomle^  in- 
clotJng  tlicm  OD  all  eiJes.  Since  their  complete  overthrow  in  1795, 
Iheir  country  hasl>een  tlieaccne  of  manf  dmperate  Rod  bloody  in* 
mirnM^tioDH  and  relHftUons,  Karlj  in  the  pre^^nt  century  they  in- 
voked the  aid  of  Napoleon  OKainHt  KussiR,  and  had  strtrng  h'opeti 
of  the  n>at^rstii>n  of  the  vliule  or  Poland;  but  thiH  primpert  tuioni 
vanished,  and  the  terriwrial  limitB  of  the  divided  country  were' 
rfarranp^  by  the  Congrwa  of  Vienna,  which  created  a  Hhadiiiv  of 
Polish  indejiendence  in  the  miniature  republioof  (."racowbut  ifgye- 
the  lion's  eliare  to  Aleionder  of  Ilui^sia.  Further  ujirifin^  after- 
ward occurred,  nod  ("racow  was  finally  annexed  to  the  Auhlrian. 
jiroTinee  of  tlalicia  in  ItHO-  The  Kutwiun  pmvinceH  were  the 
Mfneii  of  almoTit  continued  warfare  until  ISM,  when  thouMan<lH  of 
the  insurgents  were  trauKporteil  to  Siberia,  their  eovemment  re- 
organized on  a  ricid  aiid  Kysteniatic  provincial  baHiii,  the  fron- 
chute  extended  to  the  inhabitants  who  were  left,  the  Ituxsian  Isn- 
f  UDfre  and  culendar,  Itusslan  schools  and  universilics,  estalilished, 
and  the  enlire  country  thoronghly  and  forcibly  KatwIanlKMl. 

Pashft. — The  name  Pallia  or  Pacha  is  said  tu  be  derived  from 
two  Peniian  wordft— p«,  finit  or  supiMirt,  and  tlmh,  ruler— and 
signiBeu  "  the  support  of  the  nilifr."  In  the  Utlouiun  empire  it  In 
applied  to  giivemois  of  urovinccs,  or  uiilitary  and  naval  coui- 
nionders  of  high  rank.  In  the  earlv  i)eri<Kl  of  that  euijiirt^  the 
title  was  limited  to  princ(-s  of  the  filrKMl,  but  waa  sulweijuently 
extended.  The  diMinctive  liadge  of  a  [lasha  is  a  horse's  tail 
waving  from  the  eud  of  a  MhH  crowned  with  a  gill  boll.  The 
three  grades  of  pusluu  nro  distlngnished  liy  the  number  of  the 
horse-tails  on  their  standanlH;   those  of  the  highest  rank   ure 

fiashas  of  three  toils,  and  include  In  general  the  hi):hc»t 
uuctiunaripH,  civil  and  military.  All  jihkLu!4  of  thin  cIhks  liavii 
the  title  of  Vixier.  The  pasLuii  of  two  tails  are  the  guvt-rnors  of 
provinces,  who  are  {^enerolly  called  by  the  siiujile  title  "  1*Hsha.*' 
The  lowest  rank  of  po-uba  la  tlie  pHHliauf  one  tuil;  the  Honjaks,  or 
lowest  elahs  of  proviucioi  governors,  arc  of  this  class. 

Passion- Flower. — It  was  so  called  by  the  lirst  bjwni^h  petllers 
of  America  iH-cauM  they  imagined  that  they  saw  in  its  flower  n 
representation  of  ttur  Ixirii's  iiassinn,  the  fliaiiieutmis  prmi-sM's 
iH.-iug  taken  to  repre:<cnt  the  crown  of  thorns;  the  nnil-slmtied 
i-tvles,  the  nulls  of  the  eriK«;  the  anthers,  the  marks  of  Ilii>  live 
wounds;  the  K'ur,  the  Fipctrtliutpii'TcedthuEiBt'lour'H  fide;  the  ten- 
drils, the  cords  or  whiiw  by  which  lie  was  sn)urg<-d;  the  cidiinin 
of  the  ovary,  the  upriglit  of  the  cross;  tho  siameus.  the  hBiiiiuerH; 
'  :,  the  glory  or  halo;  the  white  ti 
The  passion -til  I  wer  is  a  iiativt 
Ainerira.  and  ila  flowers  are  larjfO  and  U'BUtiful. 

Pasaion-Plays. — The  first  ciim|HRiition  of  nioraliticR.  or  miroele- 
pkvH,  from  which  passion -iiloys  originated.  Ik  SHcribi'it  i<>  Exekiel, 
a  Jew,  who  in  tho  third  century  adapted  tliu  story  of  IhraeVs 
fiodus  from  Et'ypt  to  the  (iiuciau  stagu.    St.  Uiegory  Kuziunieii, 
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Biabop  nf  ConBtantinople,  having  nnticed  tbat  the  OrHiandnuna 
had  hncl  a  gtmd  ufEect  npon  K/^kiel's  dettiiondiii);  rountTT)ut.-ii, 
coDcluduil  tliat  the  ivailicHt  methcid  of  vilending  the  Churth  iit 
Christ  was  the  dismatic  presCDtatiou  of  the  Bufleriugs  of  itii 
aulliiir,  and  in  the  fourth  century  he  prchenied  b  drama  eutith-d 
•'  The  Passion  of  Christ."  Sest  followed  bIs  Lalin  (ilavs  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  lives  of  the  saints,  by  Koswitha.  a  nun  of 
Gandersheiin.  in  Saxony.  On  the  <rstablishnient  of  the  C<ir]>iiH 
Christ!  ftwtival  by  Pope  Urban  IV,  in  12M,  niiraclc-plavR  h*Tauif 
ODc  of  itfl  adjuncts,  and  every  considerable  tonn  had  a  fratt-niily 
for  their  |>crfrirmanc«.  Throug^hout  the  fifteenth  and  follonin^ 
centuries  they  continued  in  full  force  in  England.  Di>if!rnc<l  at 
first  as  ft  means  of  religious  instruction  for  the  people,  they  iiad. 
long  before  the  Itefonnatiou,  so  far  departed  from  their  origmul 
character  as  to  he  mixed  up  in  many  instances  itith  bnlTiKim-rr 
and  iireveTence,  and  to  be  the  means  of  inducinK  contempt  rather 
than  respect  fur  the  church  and  religion.  These  plays  were  as 
po]>nlnr  in  France,  Genuauv,  S]ialn  and  Italy,  ai:  in  England. 
Soon  after  the  Itoforniation  tlie  in i reel e- plays  began  todecline.aiid 
now  tlu-y  are  i>erfi)rmed  in  only  a  few  jilnces,  niostlv  In  Southi'm 
Bavaria  and  the  Tvnil.  1'lie  ]iussion-pluy  of  OlM-Taniniergau  is 
famed  Ihrimghont  tW  world,  and  attracts  an  in-nien»«com'i>urs4.- 
of  visitom  whenever  it  is  presented  In  IHSS  the  fiox  in  that 
neighlKirhood  Ix-canie  diseased  and  unfit  for  ihi:  8i>indl«.  To  pn-- 
vent  the  recurrence  of  aiiv  iiucli  calamity  the  OlNTatniiier^u 
peasants  made  a  vow  to  GiA  that  evi-ry  ten  rears  they  would  pre. 
sent  the  KiilTenngH  of  ClirJst  Ujxn  tlie  stage  in  this  way.  Thi.s 
vow  watt  kept  until  the  iH'glnniug  of  the  present  century,  wlien 
the  further  performance  of  the  play  was  prohibited,  owing  to  the 
Tejiresentation  in  it  of  the  devil  and  comic  {len^aiages.  llie 
]>li filing  of  A  deputation  of  Aminergnu  peasants  with  Max  Joseph 
ofBavariawived  their  "mysteriH"  on  condition  that  everjthing that 
could  ofTend  good  taste  tdioiild  lie  exjmnced.  The  plav  eoni- 
meiices  with  tlirist's  triuniplial  entry  Into  Jerusalem,  nnit  closes 
with  a  scene  previous  to  the  Ascen^on.  The  penw^nator  of  Christ 
considers  his  |iarl  an  act  of  religious  worship:  he  and  the  <iilier 
principal  |K'rfi)nners  are  raid  to  Im  M-leete<l  for  their  holy  life,  and 
consecraK-d  to  their  work  with  prayer.  The  players.  HlH>ut  TMi 
in  nunilier,  are  exclu«ively  the  villagers,  who,  though  they  have 
no  artistic  Inst rn  11  ion  exce|itl'roni  the  jurish  priest,  act  their  ]Hiris 
with  no  littli'  ilnimatic  imwer  and  a  delicate  appredation  of 
charai'ter.  The  New  TeKt-nuient  narrative  is  slrictlv  adbenii  to, 
the  only  legendary  addition  to  it  Ixing  the  St.  Veronica  handker- 
chief. Th»  arts  alternate  with  tableaux  fri>ra  the  Old  Testament 
and  choral  odes,  'llie  last  i>erfonnBnce  I<iok  place  In  1880. 
'I'hen-  is  an  all  but  unanimous  feiding  of  o)ip«sltiou  t)olh  in  the 
Tniti-il  States  and  I'lngland  to  having  the  i>assion  of  the  Savionr, 
the  Kolenm  trageily  of  t'alvatj-.  nilmickeil  on  the  Mage  hy  oiJi- 
nary  iitagc-puif muiers,  and  uo  successful  effiirts  have  huen  made  to 
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give  a  Tepresentation  of  a  psssioD'pluf  in  either  countiy  in  late 

Psssporta  are  not  nsed  within  tb«  cnuutries  of  England  and 
tlie  I'nited  States,  nor  are  they  required  by  these  countries  from 
visitiirB  to  their  shores,  eicept  in  the  case  of  Cliioese  visiting  the 
I'nit^d  States.  The  governments  of  these  countries,  however, 
Give  pastports  to  those  of  their  citizens  who  wish  to  travel  abroad. 
These  documents  give  the  name,  a^re.  residence  and  occupation  of 
the  holder,  with  a  description  of  his  person  and  apjiearance, 
which  is  meant  to  give  the  means  of  identifying  him  if  necessiir;. 
They  also  aanure  to  the  holder  the  sumiort  of  his  own  government 
in  anv  ditflcultj,  and  claim  for  him  the  protection  of  all  govern- 
ment!! at  iieace  with  his  own.  They  are  issued  in  America  by  the 
United  States  Secretary  of  State,  who  also  regulates  their  issue  \>J 
the  govemment'e  agent  abroad.  Passports  are  required  by  all 
vessels  of  the  United  States  sailing  for  foreign  ports.  The  sys- 
tem is  of  considerable  advantage  in  Europe  in  the  detecting  uld 
tracking  of  suspicions  and  troublesome  chaiacterj, 

Paul  Pry  was  written  by  John  Poole,  an  English  dramatist. 
For  some  time  it  was  supposed  that  the  original  of  the  character 
was  Thomas  Hill,  the  eccentric  editor  of  the  Dramatic  Mirror,  bat 
in  a  biographical  sketch  of  himself  Poole  relates  that  "  The  char- 
acter of  Paul  Pry  was  suggested  by  the  following  anecdote,  re- 
lated to  me  several  years  ago  by  a  beloved  friend;  An  idle  old 
lady,  living  in  a  narrow  street,  had  parsed  so  much  of  her  time 
watching  the  aifairs  of  her  neighbors  that  she  at  length  knew  the 
sound  of  each  particular  knocker  within  hearing,  and  could  tell 
to  which  house  it  belonged.  It  happened  that  alie  fell  ili  and  was 
for  several  days  confined  to  her  bed,  l' liable  to  observe  in  per- 
son what  was  going  on  outside,  she  stationed  her  maid  at  tlie  win- 
dow as  her  sulmtituto  for  the  performance  of  that  tafk.  But  Betty 
Boon  grew  weary  of  the  occopalion;  she  bt^ame  careletts  in  her 
reports,  impatient  and  titthy  when  reprimanded  for  her   negli- 

fence.  '  Betty,  what  are  you  thinking  about  t  Don't  vr>u  hear  a 
onble  knock  at  No.  8?  Who  is  ilV  'The  firat-Hciir  lodger, 
ma'am.'  'Bettv!  Bettyl  I  declare  I  must  give  von  warning.  Why 
don't  yon  tell  me  what  that  knock  is  at  No. ■24?"  'Why,  Lord, 
ma'am,  it's  only  the  baker  with  the  pies.'  '  Pie»!  Betty,  what 
rim  they  want  with  pies  at  Nc).  24?  They  had  pies  yestenlay.' 
l*i  mo  add  tliat  Paul  Pry  was  never  intended  as  the  representative 
of  any  one  individual,  but  of  a  class." 

Pawnbroker's  Sign,  Origin  of. — It  ia  generally  held  that  the 
three  golden  balls  used  by  pawnbrokers  as  a  sign  were  adopted 
from  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Medici  family  of  Italy  by  the 
Lombard  merchants,  among  whom  were  several  representatives  of 
that  family.  This  sign  was  used  in  London  in  serf  early  times 
by  some  of  those  merchants  who  had  emigratitd  from  Italy  and 
establi.ibed  the  first  money-lending  eHtabli^ments  In  England. 
Pearl  FiBticrtes,— The  cause  of  the  pearl  is  the  introduction  of 
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•  '!.'!'"^  '"'o  the  sheU  of  tba 
s  the  J.".  <''-''>sre  tlwota  of 

"*  0»i»       ^^    taJten    to 
tubBtances  wltliin  me  bWIb  o'   '  "  ,.jCi.^  "  Induce  tta 
ation  of  peaclH,  and  the  CliiueB-     '-„^,      , ''™'  •"::»  « ipecfe* 
of  fresli-watvroiuBHclB  toT>rTnliicef  rhe  moM  iniiIon*nt 

pearl  fislieries  of  tlic  is  j.id  are  the  iJeylon  and  Coromuidel, 

in  the  Indian  Sea,  ifbence  pearls  .a  been  obtained  ainca  the 
earliCHt  times  of  bistorj.  The  di-  -s  are  natiTes,  trained  to  the 
jiursiiit,  who  are  actuBiomcd  to  de  ^nd  to  the  depth  of  six  or  ei^ht 
fathoms  Home  forty  times  a  day.  i  X  remain  under  water  from  a 
minute  to  a  minute  and  a  half  The  fiehing  Heasiin  be^ina  in 
March  or  April  and  lasts  but  one  lonlh.  A  single  shell  inaj  con- 
tain from  eight  to  twenty  pearls,  varying:  in  siie  from  that  of  ft 
small  pea  to  about  three  times  that  size.  Tlie  coasts  of  Jbta, 
Sumatra.  Japan,  and  also  Colombia  and  other  pcinlaon  theshoKfl 
of  Soutli  Aim-rlra.  have  yielded  large  i|uaatitjes  of  tH'srl:';  but  th«y 
are  usually  smaller  tliaii  the  (JrieutAl  pearls,  and  inferior  to  them 
in  lustre. 

Peat  Is  decomposed  vegetable  matter  which  accumulates  In 
swamjw.  nTi)nuu<e.s,  and  low  places  in  localltlfH  where  the  climate 
In  iniiist  and  the  subsoil  is  iiajN'rvious  to  water.  These  aiTtimu- 
intiuns  are  emiiiKised  mainly  of  mosses,  ferns,  reeds.  Hedges  and 

bi'ing  without  Iniccs  of  vegetation,  therefore  burning  readilr, 
while  others  retain  much  vegetable  matter  that  is  but  slightlv  ad- 
vuni-oil  ill  the  [leuly  decoiDi>0!'itiDn.  In  Ifolland,  Ilolstein.  Friea- 
land  and  l>enmark  a  sulmtance  called  mud-peat  is  taken  from  the 
iHittotns  iif  iHinils,  which  on  drying  beciimes  liard  and  dense,  pMV 
tahinirof  the  nature  of  "  jnlch-peat."  which  is  found  in  Uennnnf. 
This  Iiitter  iM'iit,  when  moist,  rewmbles  clay,  and  way  be  cut  and 
iiiolili'd  to  any  shape.  On  drying  it  becomes  hard  andean  be  bum- 
Pegasus  was.  according  to  (ireek  mythologj,  a  winged  home, 
the  oll^priiig  of  Neptune  and  Medusa,  and  which  sprung  forth 
from  the  ii»-k  of  the  latter  after  lier  head  had  l)een  severed  bj 
Perseus.  He  is  paid  tii  have  received  his  name  Ix'cause  he  firrt 
niaile  Ills  ai>iH'iirance  bctdde  the  Rptings  of  Oeeanus.  As  soon  aa 
he  was  bom  lie  flew  u]>wanl,  ami  fixed  his  aliodc  on  Itfount  Helt- 
riin.  wlient  with  a  blow  of  his  hnof  he  pnxluced  the  fountain 
liipiMK'rene.  Up  us<s1,  however,  to  come  and  drink  0('CH.BlonsIly  at 
till'  fountain  of  Pireiie,  and  it  was  here  that  Bellerophon  caught 
liiui.  The  invth  concerning  Pt^rasus  is  interwoven  with  that  of 
the  vlrtor>-  of  Belleroplinn  over  the  Chimiera.  [See  lieUeraph^t*.^ 
I'egaKiiH  Is  also  spoken  of  in  modern  times  as  the  Horse  of  tha 
Musi's,  which,  however,  he  was  nut.  The  ancient  legend  a  "  " 
KiihjtK't  is  that  the  iiini-  Muses  and  the  nine  daughters  *  ' 
engaged  in  a  (Mmiutitlon  Id  singing  \>y  Helicon,  and  • 
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waaiuntiiiuless  tofaoar  thel- ,!^ng  ttave  Helicon,  irhich  mso  ever 
lii^licr  ami  hifher  iu  its  del  ,fil,  ivhcn  I'l-^nHim  put  a  Htiip  to  tliiit 
with  a  kiuk  of  bis  liirnf,  ant  i^um  the  priut  Hrvae  Uijipocrtiio,  tko 
iiis|<iiinK'  fptinff  of  the  Mum 

Pen-and-ink  Fiah. — i^pii  -fi  pigment  usc<1  as  a  wRt^r-politr,  is 
IirciHireil  fr»m  the  iiccn-tion  fa  peculiur  organ,  called  the  iiilc- 
Inii!',  fiiund  in  the  cuttle-tiul).  .  (Thin  sern-Iion  iu  Lilaclc  at  tirKt,  ojiit 
iiiwiliilile  In  wat4}r,  but  .ilinel}^  diSuitibla  thnugli  it;  It  m 
thercfum  B|ritateil  in  nati-t  .  asli  it,  anil  then  allowud  sliiwlv  xn 
bulwide.  fttttT  which  thcwai,  ,,is  pnun.il  otf  and  tlic  t^citiiiii-nt. 
wlwn  (try  ninugh,  in  fiinui^d  i'l,  ^  cokeH  or  Kticki.  In  thin  Miiiti  it 
in  calU.-(i  India  liik.  If,  huwi  ^r,  it  bu  diKwilved  Iu  a  i^ilutiun 
of  caiiMlc  imtaHh  it  Im:coiiU9i  b  iwn,  and  Ih  tlien  boitiil  nm)  lil- 
ti-n-<l,  after  which  tlic  alkali  in  ,  eiitraliutl  nitli  an  ai'iil,  uml  thit 
bniwn  pifpucnt  la  iitvciiiitat(fr~and  drlMl.  ThU  ci>iii<l1luti-»  tliu 
pnijHT  wftin.  It  in  usuKllf  propareil  in  Ilair,  ifruit  numlHThof 
tliu  KiM-vie!)  which  yiolii  it  nimt  ubunilanll.vlniuK  fiiunil  in  llm 
Medltt^rrauiran.  The  black  kind,  culled  India  luk,  in  pn'jianHl 
in  China,  Japan  and  India,  and  fonus  tho  ci)uinii>n  writing-ink  iif 
tliii!^  cijuutries.  Fruin  thu  fitmi  uf  the  cuttle-buue  of  thu  lit<h  it 
IS  often  piipulnrlT  reFt^rrod  to  as  tlie  pen-and-ink  fish. 

Pennjr  Weddings  was  t)ie  name  ^ven  lu  fcxtive  niarriBm>  ivro- 
monialH  in  Scotland,  at  which  tho  inrited  giiestn  niado  ciiiitrllxi- 
tionit  in  uiouey  to  pay  the  general  exiicnwK  and  It-nvu  over  u  hi  rial  I 
Hum,  which  would  aESiat  the  nev'ly-n tarried  juiir  in  furnisliiii); 
their  dwelling.  This  practice,  now  disuNed,  was  prevalent  in  tliu 
Heventeenth  century;  and,  an  leading  to  "pnifaue  luiustn-lsint; 
and  i>r"nii»cuou8  dancing,"  wan  denoanc«i  by  an  art  of  tin-  lien- 
eral  Awieniiily  of  tho  Kirlc,  lti4i),  an  well  an  by  tiuiueruuM  ucty  of 
pn■^bytl'rie^■  and  kirk-i«.4Miiin!t  alxiut  thu  HHina  ]iiTi»il. 

Perambulation  of  Parishes. — Tlie  ancient  ciiKtoni  in  Kn|.'lHnd 
of  iieniuiliuluiing  parinlioa  in  Kopaiiim  wwk  apiH-iirs  to  huvi'lii'L-n 
derived  fmni  a  Etill  older  custom  among  the  ancient  Itnuiiiiis. 
culli-d 'IVrininalia  and  Auiliarvulia,  vhU-h  wew  festival!*  in  liiuinr 
of  thu  giKl  TemiinuH  and  the  godilesis  iVri'i*.  On  itx  l)i-<'c>niiiiir  a 
fhrihtian  custom,  the  hi-athen  rites  and  ceremonii-s  were  diwunleil 
and  those  of  Christianity  Hulwtituted.  The  oliject  of  tliu  euMinii 
an  iimi-ticed  in  Kn)rland  was  to  supjilicata  tlio  iHvine  bb-ssing  nn 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  to  prewrvc  in  ult  daKWA  oflhecoui- 
niunity  a  correct  knowledge  of,  and  due  rexiiect  fi>r,  the  IiouiiiIh  of 
imnx-hiol  and  individual  pro|ierty.  U  was  ap|>oluIed  to  be  ob- 
served on  one  of  tlio  Kogation  days,  which  weru  the  tlin.'e  days 
iii'Xt  iMfforv  AKensioD-Dny,  BefiirK  the  Ilefonniitlon  puroi'hiiil 
Iieranibulations  were  oiudueted  with  great  wn-inouy.  llie  lord 
of  tho  manor  with  a  large  lianner.  prients  In  Mnrpiii-e:*  anil  u'ilh 
crowex.  and  other  ihtnoiih  with  band-lx'llM,  luinnei'H  uiid  t^liives, 
followed  by  most  of  tho  porixliioners,  walknl  in  iirocexKion  ri>und 
thu  jiarish.  Mopping  at  cronwH,  forming  (.tiisw-s  on  the  ground, 
"■ayiDgorsingiDggospuhi  to  the  corn,  "and  allowing  "Uiiuklng; 
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and  ^ood  dieer. "  At  tbe  HeFonnatlon,  tlie  ceremotiles  and  pnctJcea 
deomi'il  ol)j  actionable  were  sboliahed,  and  oiil;r  the  usefol  and 
hamilpRs  part  of  the  cuBtotn  ret^ned.  The  neceaalty  or  deter- 
mination to  perambnlate  alongtheold  track  often  occasioned  curi- 
ous incidents.  If  a  canal  bad  been  cut  thmngh  the  boundaiy  of  a 
pariN)),  it  vaB  deemed  necesBary  tLat  some  of  the  pariehlonera 
should  paw  through  the  water.  Where  a  river  formed  part  of 
tliu  lioundaiT  line,  the  proceBaion  either  pafixed  along  it  In  boats 
or  some  of  the  partjr  stripped  and  awam  along  It,  or  haja  were 
thrown  into  it  at  cuntomarj  ]>lacea.  If  a  honue  had  beea  cm-t«d 
<m  tlie  ImiindaiT  line,  the  pniceSBion  claimed  tlte  right  to  jiai^ 
through  it.  A  house  in  Buckingham  shire,  atill  exfHting,  ha?  an 
oven  passing  over  tlie  Iwundai^  line.  It  was  cuxtomarj  in  tlie 
pi'rain  1 1 1llation  a  to  put  a  boj  into  this  recetw,  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  tiio  lino.  The  ciiHtom  of  perambulating  pariBhea  con. 
tinned  in  England  to  a  late  period,  but  the  reilgioua  portion  of  it 
was  genemlly.  if  not  universally,  omitted.  Perambulation  naR 
t)ii>  fiiniinl  li'gnl  term,  the  more  common  and  latir  expression 
U'ing  lientlng  tlic  B.j|in<iH.     [Si-ii  liiattiig  the  Ji(»nid*.\ 

Percussion  Caps,  Composition  oL — The  exploxive  wliich  in 
U!^ii  in  till!  making  iif  jH'rr'UHitiun  cn)>H  is  a  fulminate  of  memirv. 
v-MiXv.  Iij  firs-t  dissolving  100  imuIs  iiicrcuiT  in  1,000  paHa  of  nitric 
arid — or  T4(l  tiarts  liy  nu-asurf.  When  the  solntton  is  lieatiil  to 
lao  At'fftPvn  txhri'iilieit  it  nhould  1h'  hIowIv  poured  tbrougU  a  glanii 
funnel-tiihu  into  im  )«»:>  ak-ohol.  sp.  gr.  .880— or  1,000  part»  l>y 
mi'nsuro.  After  effervesowice,  filtering,  washing  and  dijing,  the 
explosive  is  dnijipcd  into  the  copper  cap. 

Perfectionists,  or  Bililo  Coininunists,  as  they  call  themwlves, 
nri'  a  snint)  relltrious  sert  whirh  waH  founded  l>y  John  Huinphn-y 
Noves  <if  I)rattl<-lH)rough,  Vt.  The  iM-euliarities  of  their  belief 
will  be  found  under  the  head  Oiirithi  CmuminiUg. 

Peri. — According  to  fbe  uiythicnl  lore  of  the  East,  a  Pi^ri  ts  a 
being  liecottt^n  bv  fallen  spirits  which  spends  its  life  in  all  im. 
aginnryiielights;  is  imniortal.  but  is  forever  excluded  from  the  joys 
of  I'nriidise.  They  take  an  intermediate  place  between  angels  and 
deiiious.  Qud  ere  either  male  or  female;  when  the  latter,  they  arp 
of  sur]>asrung  l)eauty.  One  of  the  finest  compliinenta  to  be  |>aid 
to  a  Persian  ladv  is  to  speak  of  her  aa  Perizaiieh  (bom  of  a  Peril 
Oreuk,  PiiHiaitln).  They  belong  to  the  great  family  of  genii,  or 
jin,  a  iH-lief  in  whom  I.h  enjoined  in  the  horan.  and  for  whose  con- 
versiim.  n.i  well  us  for  that  of  ninn,  Moliamnied  wa-s  Kent. 

Peter-Pence,  (lie  name  given  to  a  tribute  offered  to  the  Boman 
ponlitT  in  reverence  to  the  monu.rv  of  St.  Peter,  whose  BUccessor 
the  I'liiH-  is  Is'lievcd  by  llmnnn  Catholirs  to  lie.  Tlie  first  idea  of 
an  annual  tribute  n]i[H'ars  to  have  come  from  England.  It  ia 
nserilM'd  by  some  to  liiii  {A.  11.  731  >,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  who 
went  BB  a  pilgrim  lo  Kouie.  niui  there  founded  a  hotpift  for  Anglo- 
Saxon  ]>i1grims,  to  be  iiiaiutaineil  liy  an  annual  contribution  from 
England;  by  othen,  to  UfFa  and  E^iwnlf,  at  least  In  tha  senM 
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ot  iktUx  having  extended  It  to  the  enUre  Saxon  terrltorj.  Tha 
tribute  consisted  in  tLe  payment  of  &  uilver  penny  bj  every  fam- 
ily posseasing  land  or  cattle  of  tlie  yearly  value  of  thirty  pence, 
and  it  was  collected  duiing  th»  five  weeks  between  St.  Peter's  end 
SI.  Paul's-Day  and  August  Ist.  Since  the  total  annexation  of  the 
Papal  Stat«8  to  the  KinKdom  of  Italy  the  tribute  has  been  largely 
Increased  in  France,  Belgium,  England  and  Ireland. 

Peter  the  Hermit  was  the  apostle  of  the  first  crusade,  and  was 
iMim  in  the  dioceae  of  Amiens,  France,  about  the  middle  of  the 
eleventli  century.  After  engauing  in  several  pursuits  he  became 
a  hermit,  and  in  1098  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  JpruMvlem,  where 
the  oppreHMou  he  nitnesaed  and  experienced  determined  him  to 
amuse  the  people  of  Christendom  to  undertake  a  war  for  the  lib- 
eration of  the  holy  eepulclier.  The  Grst  host  of  crusaders  wa^  led 
by  Peter  in  person,  and  was  unsucceHsful.  Ue  was  asMicieted  with 
the  expedition  onder  tiodfrev  of  Bouillon.  While  the  crusodeiB 
were  besieged  in  Antioch  he  deserted,  but  was  captured  and 
bronght  back.  On  the  conqaeet  of  Jerusalem  he  preached  a  tter- 
moD  to  tha  cmsadetB  on  the  Mount  of  Olive:;.  After  this  he  re- 
tnmed  to  Europe  and  founded  the  Abbey  of  Nenfmoutier,  near 
HiK,  where  he  died  in  111,5. 

Petrified  Bodies. — Petrifaction  Is  simply  the  substitution  of  the 
organic  substance  by  the  Inotganic,  atom  by  atom.  As  a  molecule 
of  wikhI  or  bone  decavs,  a  muTucule  of  stone  takes  its  place.  Thiig 
can  only  occur  when  the  air  or  earth  or  water  surrounding  the 
organic  substance  holds  in  solution  some  readily  precipilatud 
mineral.  In  the  ca-se  of  a  woody  substance,  or  of  bone,  while  de- 
composition goes  on  there  yet  remains  a  frame-work  whose  in- 
t«rHti('es  are  gradually  filled  by  the  mineral  substance;  but  in  the 
ca-w  of  flesh  no  such  frame-work  eiists.  The  very  rapid  decay  of 
flesh  aim  maktm  it  Impossilile  for  the  very  slow  procmw  of  petri- 
faction to  have  any  effect  upon  it.  The  Btories  of  pi-trified  Iwdies 
found  in  graveyards,  that  float  periodically  through  the  prt>'<<>.  are 
usually  made  up  of  "  whole  cloih,"  aa  the  Baying  is,  thuu^rh  it  is 
true  Ihat  lK>dies  of  both  men  and  animals  have  been  found  in- 
cruKted  with  silicious  substance  so  as  to  resemble  petrifaciions. 
These,  however,  when  veritable  flnda.  am  fleshless  skeletons,  the 
Boft  jBirts  of  the  body  having  decayed  while  the  slow  proopss  of 
incruHtalion  was  going  on.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  but  one 
true  human  bone  petrifaction  has  ever  been  found,  and  that  is  the 
"  FonHil  Man  of  Menlone,"  discovered  In  1873^74.  The  majority 
of  fossilH,  be  it  remeTLil>ered,  are  of  great  a^^e,  antedating  the  ei- 
Istence  of  man  on  t)ie  earth.  In  plncist  where  the  siliciou.sdcposita 
have  been  rapid,  as  in  limestone  cuvems.  human  bunea,  fossilized, 
have  been  discovered.  Two  huiiiun  Hkelftons  were  found  in  on 
apparent  stain  of  comple  petrifaction  on  the  Island  ot  Guadalou|)e 
earlv  in  the  present  century.  One  of  these  was  plac«d  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  and  the  other  in  the  museum  at  Paris.  But  examina- 
tion abuwed  that  in  these  the  bony  structiirustiUremMnBd,  though 
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It  waa  CAi'upleteV  Incased  in  ths  calcAreons  depodts.  In  excftni 
Iq^  In  tlip  caverns  of  Mentone,  jo  Fmnce,  on  the  coast  of  tliu 
Medit«miiiBMi,  ■ome  fifteen  yeais  ago,  M.  lUriere,  a  noted  French 
scientist,  foond  a  namber  of  human  bonee  and  &oomplete  skele- 
ton in  a  trae  fovil  condition,  which  were  complete  evidence  of  the 
eiistt-nce  of  man  upon  the  earth  at  a  period  of  Terr  great  an- 
tiquity. 

Philippics,  originallr  the  time  OTationa  of  DemoBthenea 
against  Philip  of  Macedon.  The  name  waa  afterwatd  applied  to 
( iirro's  orations  against  the  ambitious  and  dangerous  diHi^s  of 
Marc  Antony.  It  is  now  commonly  employed  to  designate  any 
Bercre  and  violent  invective,  whather  oral  or  written. 

Phlosistoa  is  a  term  which  was  invented  in  1697  by  Btahl,  pro- 
fe!u^ll^  of  chemistry  at  Halle,  to  designate  a  hrpiitlietical  element, 
whose  existence  In  any  substance  rendered  it  combustible,  onu- 
buittion  l>eing  the  diseogagement  of  this  element,  the  residue  Ihv 
big  nln-nrs  an  acid  or  an  earth.  This  phlogistic  thiiDry  waa  nui- 
veriially  and  unquestioningly  accepted  by  scientists  ucitil  tlie  time 
o(  Ijivoisiur,  who  Bubstitutetl  for  it  the  true  theory  of  osygennti.in 
(1TT->-ITt*l),  proving  that  combnstion  was  not  a  disengageiiicnt  ut 
p)ilo{ri»ton,  but  a  ccmibining  with  OTygen.  The  pivat  chciiiisis, 
Priestley  and  Scheele,  late  in  the  hist  century,  adhered  tu  the 
pb!n}!Jston  theory,  and  when  they  discovfnNl  the  giuteri  oxrgen 
(1774)  and  chlorine  (1776),  respectively,  they  called  tlii-m  dip/Uu- 
ffMifiilfd  air  and  duphUtgislitiited  marint  add  gut,  on  a<'ciiuut  of 
thHr  non-combuHtiblu  pn)pertiea,  Lavoisier's  views  have  Ufu 
thoroughly  conHrmed  in  modem  times  by  the  UHe  of  the  balaiiiv . 
to  whioh  rbemistry  owes  much  of  its  marvelous  progress  in  the 
last  half  reiiiury. 

Phcenix,  a  luythical  bird  of  gorgeous  plumage  that  was  Ih>- 
lii'ved  til  live  in  Arabia,  and  whicli.  as  the  legend  goeH.  «  a.-*  mva  in 
t+iypt  once  iu  every  500  jeara,  wlicn  it  built  a  funerol-pile  of 
wochI  atid  aromatic  gums,  and,  lighting  it  by  the  fanning  of  it« 
win£,'u.  was  consumed  to  ashes,  out  of  which  anwe  a  new  l'lia>nix. 

Phonograph  waa  invented  In  1877  by  Thomas  A.  Kdison,  and 
Ijniugiit  into  imbliu  notice  early  In  the  following  year.  Its  prin- 
ciple is  (■xtreniely  siiupte,  and  is  based  ujhid  tlie  fact  that  as  all 
Miiind  is  priKluced  by  vibrations  of  the  air,  any  sound  can  lie 
reiiriHluced  by  reproducing  its  vibrntH^s.  The  apparatus  is 
.a  snisU  brass  cylinder,  ma<lo  to  turn  on  a  metal  sliuft, 
which  lias  a  spiral  groove  cut  on  ita  surface  corres[ionding  to 
tlin'ails  cut  on  the  shaft.  Ovt;r  the  cylinder  is  spread  a  sheet  of 
tin-foil,  ffoeured  on  its  edges  by  some  highly  adhesive  Hubslanet-. 
In  till!  later  and  improved  machines  wax  or  some  other  plastic  eub- 
slunit!  isuHe<l  en  the  cylinder,  as  it  is  found  to  retain  the  impressions 
better.  ITiis  cylinder  is  called  the  phonogram.  A  cronk  at- 
tncbi'd  to  tlie  shaft  turns  the  cylinder,  giving  it  at  the  same  tiiue 
n  rntary  and  horizontal  motion.  In  front  of  the  cylinder  ia  a 
jiiouth -piece,  having  on  ita  bottuic  (next  the  cylinder)  a  veiy  thio 
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plate  or  dlaphrafni  of  metal,  to  which  ia  attached  a  round,  Bteel 
piiiut.  WLen  tiie  lips  are  Hpplied  to  tbe  moutb -piece,  and  any 
Hentonce  U  sixiken,  tlie  crank  at  tlie  same  time  l>ein^  turni^l.  tUe 
vibralkinB  imparted  to  the  metal  plate  by  tbi<  vulce  will  cause  tlio 
steel  puint  to  cimie  ititJ>  cintact  with  tlint  part  of  the  /nil  overly- 
inj;  tlie  f;n>ove.  and  to  make  on  it  u  seritH  of  indfiitatjon:^  as  it  re- 
volves and  is  carried  forward  laterally  before  the  nmutb- piece. 
The  cylioder  in  then  hroueht  back  to  its  !itarting-i>oint,  and  a  res- 
onabir  is  !9nbstltated  for  the  mouth-piece.  The  steel  point  is  now 
held  by  a  screw  c1<we  to  tbe  foil,  and  as  the  cylinilcr  moves  the' 
point  retraces  the  indentations  from  Ix-jjinnin^t  to  end,  and  com- 
municates to  the  metal  diaphrapn  tbe  same  vibrations  which  it 
bad  received  from  it;  and  these  vibrations,  cnmmnDicared  to  the 
resonating  B])pBratUH.  are  reproduced  an  spoken  woMs.  If  the 
crank  is  turned  with  exact  regularity,  the  exact  pitch  and  tune  of 
tbe  xjM'Bker's  voice  will  lie  given  Iwck. 

Phosphorescence  is  the  property  which  Home  bodies  possess  of 
l>eing  tuminouH  in  the  dark  without  the  euiission  of  KeiiHiblu  beat. 
There  are  five  kinds  distingiiisheil  by  physicists,  and  designated 
as  follows:  Spontaneous  plii»iihoreseeiii:e;  phosiihoresceuce  from 
the  eftucts  of  beat;  from  meclianical  action;  from  the  action  of 
electricity;  by  insolation  or  exposure  to  the  light  of  the  sun.  Tbe 
first  is  b'v  far  the  moHt  common  and  familiar  iihenotnenon.  being 
exUibiled  bj  certain  living  organisms  both  in  the  vegftnbte  and 
animal  kingdoma.  There  are  dowern  of  a  bright  red  or  yellow 
color  which  have  Iieen  oliservei]  to  emit  light  Ha.'^hcs  in  tlie  dark, 
and  other  plants  which  give  out  a  faint,  continuous  Itglit.  caused 
pmlMiblv  by  the  oxidation  of  some  bydro-car1wn  which  thcr  se- 
crete, ^riie  IXHt  known  examples,  however,  are  those  see'ti  in 
animals,  as  the  glow-worm  or  fire-fly,  and  the  myriads  of  minute 
aniiualcuie  which  cause  tbe  magnificent  displays  of  phosphures- 
cencH  that  are  often  seen  at  sea  by  night,  eH])e('iaIlj  in  the  tropics, 
and  in  tem]M'rate  tones  during  tbe  summer.  Various  causes  have 
bei-u  assigned  for  this  animal  phoHpb[>rosceDcn,  and  they  ilnulit- 
iess  vary  with  difleri'nt  animals.  In  the  glow-worm  anil  lire-tly 
it  is  thuUKbt  to  lie  priMluced  by  an  act  uf  the  will,  M.  Jousset 
discovere<r  tbe  liquiil  which  exudes  from  the  crusbi^  ^g)n  of  tbe 
glow-worm  to  \m-  ]>hosphorei<c'ent.  and  to  remain  so  until  liried 
up.  In  the  marine'  aninialcula.  it  is  believed  that  a  subtle  liitni- 
(lous  matter  is  thrown  off  as  a  secretion  sujiplie<l  by  glands  liavijig 
thlH  special  function;  and  some  naturalists  a.-<sert  that  it  contains 
ejiithelial  cells  In  a  slate  of  fatty  degeneration,  the  ili-[iim|Kisiiig 
fat  being  tbe  cause  of  the  jibos]ilioresri>nci>.  Tlial  pliiisphon^s- 
ceni-e  seen  in  decaying  fish  and  other  animal  mutter,  iiiul  in  wihkI 
(called  "fox-lire"),  is  due  to  aspecies  of  slow  coniliiistion  by 
which  vibration.*  are  excited  capable  of  einilting  luminous  rays. 
The  other  kinils  of  phospboresrence  an^  for  the  most  )iart.  s4vn 
only  in  scientili-;  experinients.  except  the  laHt,  which  in  now  tv- 
Ceivlng  oome  appllcaUon  in  articles  of  every-da;  use,  aa  match- 
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boses,  clock-faces,  etc.;  they  are  covered  witL  a  prepantioo  pos- 
sessing this  pro]>ertT.  and  remain  luminous,  uid  therefore  eaitilr 
viitible  in  the  dark,  ('ertain  com|>ounds  have  bewi  diacovernl 
which  exbiblt  the  property  in  a  high  degree,  an  fnnton's  phcis- 
phiirus.  Bolognese  phosphorus,  etc.  It  Is  probably  due  ti>  Ihe 
alKwriHion  of  tUe  energy  of  the  vibrations  falling  u|Km  thi-iu.  whirh 
Is  afterward  radiated  from  thtin  afcaln.  It  is  probable  tliat  all 
IxKlies  possL-s.-.  the  quality  \n  a  greater  or  less  degree;  but  with  ilie 
great  majiirily  the  duration  iit  the  phenomeniin  is  very  aliort — 
rarely  more  than  a  stiiall  fraction  of  a  sn'oud.  The  plienomennn 
has  no  connection  with  .ordinary  phoHplionia.  but  the  uaine  in 
iheni'e  derived  from  the  similar  light  emitted  by  phosphorus  in 
the  dark,  which  is  due  to  the  slow  combustion  of  this  cleuieut, 
which  oiidines  at  a  very  low  teniperalure. 

Photo-EnsraTinir.         [See  Phologrdvurt-I 

Photogravure, — The  earliesit  attempt  at  photographic  engrav. 
Ing  dateH  bank  to  1827,  which  was  six  years  previous  to  the  intri>- 
ducti<ni  of  the  dagiierreiitypi-  proi-ess,  and  was  the  invention  of  M. 
Nicephore  Nie|>cei>f  Paris,  who  first  discovered  that  thin  plates  <if 
hitunien  were  cuiIouhIv  ufTi'iied  l>y  light  He  thi^refore  niat.il 
metal  plates  with  a  thin  layer  of  bitumen  of  the  kind  culled  Jew's 
pitch  and  placi-d  them  in  a  fiimrrn  olmc'int.  so  arranged  that  hi- 
iHuild  insure  their  eKimnHre  to  the  wme  image  for  wveral  hours. 
The  plate  wax  then  submitltil  to  the  action  of  oil  of  spike,  whi<-h 
readily  di»!<ol veil  ilnise  portiims  not  ai-ieil  upon  liy  the  light,  hut 
exertnl  little  ai'tion  ii|>i>n  the  rt^mainder.  The  metal  exiMiHeil  liv 
the  Ki}Iution  of  the  bitumen  vun  th<-n  acted  upon  by  acid,  which 
pmduced  a  comjilete  etch  ing- plate,  the  piclure-iiart  U-iiig  pro- 
tected liy  its  bituminous  varnish  from  the  action  of  the  acid.  The 
art,  which  can  now  Ih-  performtil  by  several  different  methods,  U 
also  known  by  the  nauu's  of  pholo-xinpiigraphy  and  jiroreiis-en. 
graving.  In  ordinary  xincogmphy  the  picture  Is  laid,  by  tlie  help 
of  transfer  J>a|>er,  on  u  iiiuc  plate;  the  ]iarts  to  be  protected  an- 
theu  (Mvereil  with  a  varnish  that  wilt  reslKt  acid,  and  the  whole  in 
then  diii|>e<1in  a  liath  of  <li1nte  nitrous  acid.  This  is  repealed  un- 
til the  Uliii'jiii  is  sulHcicnt,  when  the  plate  is  drieil  aud  the  ink 
taken  oH  with  Ix'nxiTie.  In  another  priH-ess  braia  plates  are  ustil. 
which  aro  ciivi-tihI  with  white  wax.  the  design  lieing  drawn  with 
an  etr'hing-iHilnt  n|Hin  the  wax.  1'he  pinte  is  then  sulmiitte<l  to  a 
powerful  acid,  whit'h  ai-ls  upon  the  parts  of  the  metal  exjHised  by 
tlie  lines,  liut  doi's  not  affiH-t  the  wan.  In  photo. ilnci)grBphy  the 
<lmwing  is  photograpluil  to  the  right  size,  and  an  onlinary  nega- 
tive on  glass  is  taken-  This  is  then  laiil  on  a  sensitized  zinc  plate, 
on  which  the  picture  is  printiil  hv  the  action  of  light.  Tlie  xinc  is 
cnaltil  with  bitumen,  anil  after  tlie  picture  is  printed,  so  much  of 
the  bitumen  as  has  not  beivinie  insiilnbie  by  the  action  of  light  is 
removed  by  a  wash  of  lur]icntine.  In  another  process — the  pho- 
Iogra]ihic  etching  iirocess— the  negative  is  printed  on  a  sensiii;!.-.! 
carbun-iiaiMsr,  which  in  then  laid  uo  aiHilished  zinc  plate,  and,  bu- 
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hig  wet,  all  the  carbon-paper  tbat  does  not  hold  the  lines  of  the 
ilrawing  IN  readilj  rnmov(^.  Tho  plati;  ia  thtin  bitUii-iit  in  an  noid 
bath.  In  what  in  called  the  Ives  process  a  negative  ia  applied  tn  a 
geiatme  plate.  Benitilizcd  with  bichromate  of  pntaah.  I'his  plate 
is  then  put  int«  water,  and  all  the  jwrts  not  touched  bv  the  nej^a- 
tive  will  Bwell.  A  cast  is  then  taJien  of  this  in  plauter  uf  paris, 
whii;b  serves  to  form  a  bH.-e  fur  etectrotypes.  The  Hues  of  en- 
prsviD};  can  also  be  reproduced  b;  pbolographj,  and  a  lale  pruceaa 
ppciduceH  succeesfullv  intagiin  plateH.  Photo-eogravin^  haa  enur- 
iiirnisl;  cheapened  the  reproduction  of  pictures,  but  it  does  not 
frive  ptutes  that  print  witti  the  clearneas  tmd  diatinctnoiis  of  those 
taken  from  woml-i'iij^ravin^. 

Pictured  Rocka  are  a  Herieaof  aaudatone  blufTa,  risinf;  in  many 
ptiices  abruptly  out  of  the  water  Ut  a  height  varying  fnnn  30  (o 
2l)()  feet,  and  are  situated  about  70  luileK  west  of  Whlteli»h  Point, 
on  the  Mouthem  shore  of  Ijiko  8ui>erior.  Two  features  impart  M 
the  scenerv  its  remarkable  ap)iearance — the  one,  the  t^traiige  Ktylo 
uf  tlie  cliff  cxcavutions,  worn  away  by  the  actiiin  of  tliu  lalici  and 
the  other,  ouite  ns  straiifn-,  the  way  In  which  large  iHirtion-sof  the 
Kurfnce  of  tlie  iiliiffs  have  luM-n  colored  bv  bands  uf  briUiaut  color. 
It  is  to  this  latter  circumstance  that  their  name  is  due.  The 
"  Urond  Portal  "  is  the  must  inifiosin);  feature  of  the  series  It  Is 
100  feit  hiffh  by  168  fi-et  bniad  at  the  water-level,  and  the  cllfi  it 
ia  ent  in  riat-s  aliove  the  arch,  mailing  the  whole  height  lU-j  feet. 
The  great  cave,  entered  tlinm^h  the  Portal,  extends  back  in  the 
shape  of  a  Taiille<l  rmmi,  the  archea  of  tlic  roof  built  of  yellow 
limestone,  and  tht^  iddeo  fretted  into  fantastic  aliupea  by  atunu- 
driven  waves.  Almut  a  mile  weat  is  "  Sail  Hock."  a  (froup  uf  de- 
tai'bcd  rocica  which  iH'ar  a  resemblance  to  the  mainsail  and  jib  of 
a  sloop.  The  height  of  this  is  about  40  feet.  The  "  ('hapel'"  is  a 
vaultMl  apartment  in  the  rock,  80  or  40  feet  above  the  laiie-level. 
An  arched  rcsif  of  sandstone  rests  on  four  columns  of  rock,  so  as 
to  leave  an  apartmcut  about  40  feet  iii  diameter  and  tlie  satuii  in 
lengthi  within  arc  a  pulpit  and  altar.  West  a  short  distance  troiu 
the  C'ha]>el  ia  CliB|)el  Uiver,  which  falls  over  a  nicky  le<lge  13  fret 
high  into  tlie  lake.  Miner'a  C^tle,  S  miicH  west  (it  the  I'hupel. 
and  just  wi-*t  of  .^liner's  Itiver.  Is  the  western  eu<l  of  tbu  Pii'tured 
K'M-ks,  and  resembles  an  old  turret«d  castle  with  an  un-hed  jHvrtal. 
The  heiglit  of  the  advanced  mass  in  which  the  Uothiu  gateway 
iiuy  be  recognized  is  about  TO  feet,  and  tho  height  uf  the  mttin 
wail  forming  the  Imrkground  is  140  feet. 

Piers  Plownuui,  or  more  properly,  "The  Visiim  of  William 
Cunceming  Piers  the  I'lowinaii,"  is  a  retrmrknide  (Ks'mof  veir 
early  date,  by  William  Laofclautl,  or  Lougley,  an  KnjElisliuuiD.  ft 
is  in  rigorous  alliterative  verw.  aud  descrll«M  a  stTies  of  nine 
dreams,  in  er'rinin  of  which  a  ]>ersiiti  calhil  I'iers  the  PlowmiLn 
apjienrs.  Undes  allegurical  covering  tho  rwi'irtexixisestlieninni- 
fiild  cormpliona  of  the  i^Iale,  of  the  Church,  and  of  eiisting  siK^ial 
anangementa.     Prom  the  forty-threu  msDiibcripfai  which  fem^u. 
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It  Is  evldeitt  t)iAt  the  poem,  ori^nelly  written  abont  1862,  wm  le- 
pMtedly  revised,  altered  aDd  extended,  and  that  It  eoadaoed  to 
occupy  the  author  all  Us  lifetime. 

Pilgrim  Fatlwra  and  lloUMn.-~The  names  of  the  panongen 
who  come  over  to  America  In  the  Hftyflowei  on  her  flrat  trip  In 
the  yeu  1620,  and  were  the  founders  of  New  PlTmonth,  wnich 
led  to  the  planting  of  the  other  New  England  ooloniee.  w«re  Hr. 
John  Carver,  who  was  chosen  the  first  Ooremor,  and  Katherine, 
his  wife;  Dedre  Hinter;  Hr.  WUlism  Brew^er,  thcdr  Bnling  El- 
der, Mary,  his  wife,  and  Love  and  Wrestling  Brewster,  his  aoos; 
Hr.  Edward  Wlnalow,  some  time  Ooveniar,  and  Elisabeth,  his 
wife;  Hr.  William  Bradford,  the  second  Governor,  and  Dorothy, 
his  wife;  Hr.  Isaac  Allerton,  Haiy,  hia  wife,  Bartholomew,  a  son, 
and  Remember  and  Hary,  daughters;  Ur.  Samuel  Poller,  phyri- 
dan;  Richard  More,  his  brother  and  two  boys;  Captain  Hyles 
Standish  and  Boee.  his  wife;  Hr.  Christopher  Hartin  and  his 
wife;  Mr.  William  Hullens,  bis  wife,  a  son  Joseph,  and  a  daugh- 
ter PriscUla;  Mr.  William  White,  Ms  wife,  Susanna,  and  a  son 
ReHolveil;  Mr.  Stephen  HopkioB,  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  two  sons, 
Giles  and  DamftriH,  and  two  daughters,  Constantia  and  Oceanns; 
Mr.  Richard  Warren;  Joim  Kllineton,  his  wife,  Ellen,  and  two 
tMiUH,  John  and  Francis;  Edward  Tillie,  his  wife,  Ann,  and  daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth;  Fraucis  Coolie;  Thomas  Rogers  and  son  Joseph; 
ThniiiBs  Tinker,  wife  and  sun;  John  Rigdale  and  his  wife  Alice; 
Jniiiesi  Chillon,  his  wife  and  dau^;] iter,  Mary;  Edward  Fuller,  hia 
wife  and  son.  Samuel;  John  Turner  and  his  two  sons;  Francis 
Eaton  and  his  wife  Sarah;  John  Howland;  Roger  Williams;  Wil- 
liam I^tham;  Jasper  Moore;  George  Soule;  Blias  Htor;;  Elien 
More;  John  Hook;  John  CrackKton  and  his  son  John;  Solomon 
Prower;  John  LanRemore;  Robert  Carter;  William  Holbeck;  Ed- 
ward Thompson;  Edward  Doty;  Eldwaid  Lister;  Moeea  Fletcher; 
John  Goodman;  Thomas  Williams;  Digerie  Priest;  Bklmond  Mar- 
gpwin;  Richard  Britterige;  Bichaid  Clark;  Peter  Brown;  Bicliard 
Gardiner;  Gilliert  Winslow  and  John  Alden. 

Pillnr  Saints  were  a  remarkable  class  of  ascetics  who,  to 
sepurnte  tbeiuxeiveH  more  completeiy  from  earth  and  their  fellow- 
iiicn.  took  up  their  abode  on  the  tops  of  pillars,  on  which  they  re- 
mained without  ever  descending  to  earth,  exposing  themselves  to 
all  the  variations  of  the  weather.  The  earliest  of  them  and  the 
mofit  celebrated  was  a  Syrian  monk,  called  Simeon  the  Stylite, 
who,  previous  \o  taking  up  bis  al>ode  on  a  pillar,  bad  lived  in  his 
monastery  for  nine  years  without  ever  moving  from  his  coll. 
Aiiout  the  heginuingof  the  fifth ceutury,increasiuginenthnriasm, 
he  withdrew  to  a  place  aliout  forty  miles  from  Antloch,  where  he 
built  a  pillar,  on  the  top  of  which,  only  a  yard  in  diameter,  he 
took  up  his  position.  From  this  pillar  be  removed  to  several 
others  in  succeesion,  each  higher  than  the  last,  till  he  eventually 
attained  to  one  40  cubits  or  60  feet  in  height.  In  this  manner  of 
life  he  spent  87  yean,  bis  neck  loaded  with  sn  Iron  chaUt  aiul 
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MfnCMl  in  eonntaiit  pravorK,  during  Dip  reritation  of  irhicli  1i>- 
iH'iit  liiH  lnjdy  m  tliHt  lii!i"fim-ln.-aii  l-iucliiil  Iiis  fii't.  His  iB'wcr!' 
■if  faMliiK  nlao  Hvni  marvfloiiii;  lie  ii^  Kaid  to  have  limited  hiiiiM.'lf 
til  a  lAn^e  meal  a  WLt-k,  ami  during'  tbo  fortv  dHVH  nf  Liriit  to 
liuve  entirely  nbstained  from  food,  la  uinsotjUf net  of  nn  iilcrr, 
wliicli  fonnurt  im  cnie  rif  his  legs,  be  wan  nhlitrud  to  Teumin,  U  Is 
KHid,  f[>r  till)  liiKt  year  of  Lia  lifo  iin  one  fuut.  In  tLi!«  ]i»sitiini  lie 
ilicd  in  4U0.  a^!d  73  yi-an.  Danifl,  a  JiKdplo  of  Siuicun,  liiiilf  a 
Iiillnr  alM>ut  four  inik-ji  fniin  ConKtuntinuple,  ajftn  wliicli  lip  livc<l 
fur  33  years.  Here  at  tInicA  tor  <lu.rs  tof^tlier  he  was  t'uvKrcd 
with  snow  and  ico,  and  the  emperor  eventualir  inninlud  iijHin  a 
cuverinfc  liviiij;  placed  over  the  tup  of  the  pillar.  Thrr<!  were 
inauv  pillar  wiintN  iii  Syria  oh  far  dunn  ax  llie  twelfth  ccnliiry, 

Pillui  of  Hercules.— "TliePillurH  of  Uercates"  was  tlin  iinnie 
kIvvii  in  andent  tiintii  to  the  innuiitaias  of  Calpt^  and  Aliyla. 
^tulldtl1{;  upiKisito  ti>  ooiih  other,  the  one  on  the  Ktinipi'iui,  the 
iitlier  oil  the  African  Hhore  of  tlic  Btraits  which  (iiiiiii'i-t  ihr 
Mcdilerraiicau  iHea  with  the  Atlantic  U'etm.  IIkiw  TiKJUtitiiinii 
an:  Diiw  ciilli-d  tlio  R<>ck  of  Uibrallur  and  JelHl  Ziitoiit.  The 
wiipl  tJiliraltar,  alno  applied  to  the  Miraits  in  modi'm  liineK.  in  i1k- 
'  -e"!  from  "  Jeb-ul-Tarie,"  meuiiliiK  "M"uiil  of  Turin,"  Taric 
e  of  the  leader  of  the  firnt  Moliairunedan  band 
it  this  poiut  over  to  Spain  in  A.  D.  TIO. 

Pitching,  Curved. — A  liull  thrown  thruiish  tlio  air  is  Ti'tarrlnl 
in  its  forward  luotiim  by  tliv  mistaD<«  of  the  ^r,  which  not  oidj 
exertx  a  pressiirb  on  the  fuce  of  the  ball,  but  alwj  a  r''>isiinK 
formonits  sideH  by  friuttoii.  If  the  ball  ia  oiuiply  thrown  fur- 
ward  wilbiiut  any  Hi>e('iai  bias  liniiig  given  it,  tbo  frU'tiua  i>f  the 
air  iH  e<|iial  on  eii''!)  Hide  of  it;  but  if  one  xide  be  made  to  iiinve 
forward  fu:<ter  than  the  othiT— that  if,  if  the  ball  l>e  niude  to  ro- 
tate on  it^  own  BxiM  from  riftbt  tii  Irft.  or  left  to  right — so  as  to  in- 
rreane  the  lateral  frirtion,  the  reHiiit  ix  naturallv  a  ciin'e  111  tlie 
line  of  Its*  dfliveri-  in  the  direction  of  the  side  on  which  its  pni- 
L'n*.i  lum  been  rolarded.  Hence  what  is  hnuwn  as  n  ■'  curved 
Im.I1," 

Pitch,  Tar  and  Turpeatlne. — Rtch  in  the  rexidnum  obtaiacd  l>y 
Ixilling  tiir  in  an  o|>un  iHit,  or  in  a  still,  ttntil  the  volatile  and 
ll[|uid  (Hirlion  is  driven  off.  It  ixHoft  andHtiuky  when  wunu,  but 
lui'oiui's  Hoiid  and  brittle  when  cold.  Tar  !»  olitaiiied  from  pine 
wi>k1  by  the  priKiwHOf  charrinK.  Tlie  wood  ixiiaekiMlin  kilns  or 
pits,  or  may  lie  laid  in  inonnihi  and  covercil  clowly  with  applies. 
Fire  is  tlii-n  apjilicd  and  the  wood  slowly  carlxmlzes.  Tiie  tar  an 
furiiied  trickle!)  down  into  a  flutter  lieni'sth  the  wimd,  and  is  nin- 
veyiil  thence  by  piiMii  Into  pni])er  tanks.  Tiirprntine  is  an  oily, 
iTsiuouM  saltstauco  llowinfr  front  the  pine  anu  other  conifeniu.s 
treex.  An  excavation.  whii:1i  hait  a  ca|>arl1y  of  almut  three  jiints. 
is  miule  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  in  [b'iH  tho  eiudeil  juii;e  ac- 
eiiiuutattv.  It  becomu)  Htilf  very  Eoon  on  exjxisiire  to  tlie  air,  onil 
itf  taken  froDi  the  tree,  washed  with  warm  water,  then  heated  and 
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parifieil  by  ntTaining  thronfth  straw  filten.  TVhen  this  t^rndfl  pm- 
liuirt  in  dlHtilled  witli  water  the  oil  of  turpentine  is  remov<?<l.  and 
the  nvidtie  left  U  the  rwin  of  commerce.  The  diSereni  cone- 
beariiifr  tri-es  f  iimixh  dilfurent  grades  and  kinds  of  tDr]>entine. 

Place  of  Fire,  The,  is  a  BjHit  on  the  i>eninaula  of  Ajishumn,  on 
the  west  <^>uit  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  Is  considered  Rac-red  by  the 
Ouebres  and  Pcreinn  Fire- Worshipers,  who  visit  it  in  lai^  num- 
hern,  and  bow  before  tLe  hnlv  flames  which  is^ue  fmni  its 
bitutninoiiR  soil.  It  is  al>out  a  mile  in  dituneter,  and  from  \vt  ceu- 
t<?r.  in  clear,  dry  weatlier,  creeps  forlli  a  blue  flame,  cau!>ed  by  the 
ignition  of  naplitha,  wbicb  shines  with  great  briglitness  by  Difcht. 

Plants,  Sap  Circulation. — During'the  winter  miinths  tht're  is 
an  a IniiBit  entire  Bus]>enaion  of  the  aap-secieting  power.  In  the 
spring,  summer  and  aiitnmu  the  sap  which  rises  in  the  stems  of 
plants  is  of  a  walery  nature,  containing  the  various  inorfnnic 
inatttTsobnorlied  by  tlie  roots;  also  sous  sv.gar.  deitrint-.  andmlier 
organic  KuliHlan res.  This  unde[^>es  considerable  alteration  during 
its  )>:Lisnge  tn  the  leaves,  but  when  it  reaches  them  ia  still  uiifitteil 
for  Ihe  niiuirenients  of  the  plant,  and  hence  Is  called  ''crude 
t<ap."  This  sap  again  undergoes  important  changes  In  the  leaves 
tliniugh  tlip  artiou  of  light  an<l  air,  and  l)ero]nes  adapted  fur  the 
noinisliiiient  of  the  plant.     It  is  then  calli-d  "  elalmratcd  sap." 

Playing-Cards.— The  invi-ntion  of  plaving-cards  lias  U-en  vari- 
ously utiriliiitcdtr)  India,  Chitia.  Arabia  and  lCg>-pt.  There  sei'ms 
to  Ih'  but  liltlu  doubt  that  thev-  originated  in  Asia,  and  n-en> 
iiitri>diii-<>d  into  Europe  by  the  Sararens  aliont  tbe  close  of  the 
tliirtii-nth  ceiitun".  There  is  historieal  mention  of  the  game  of 
cards  in  llennany  in  VnH,  in  Italy  in  1299,  but  not  in  Franiv  un- 
til ]:l!Kt.  All  active  triids  in  canls  spning  up  in  Ovrinany  ss  early 
as  ilie  liftiTnlli  ci'iitury,  where  they  were  manufactured  for  other 
IHirtions  of  Kiirojie.  One  hundred  years  later  we  find  the  uianu- 
fartun>  of  cards  a  flourishing  business  in  England,  and  under 
Eilwnnl  IV  their  Imisirljiiion  was  forbidden,  thus  priiteetlng  tbe 
hisni'  incliislry.  Owing  to  tlicir  supposed  immoral  influencen  Ihi'y 
wi're  at  titnes  iin>bibil<-d  by  various  EumpeftQ  governments.  The 
marks  u|Hin  the  suilsof  cards  are  believed  to  have  been  cbosrn  to 
n'|in-s('nt  uvmlmliently  the  different  cla.«se8  of  society.  Thus,  the 
lii'nMs  sto.Ml  for  tbe  clergy,  clubs  for  the  soldiery,  eiMides  for  the 
wrfK.  and  diamonds  fur  the  merchants.  In  the  early  French  rards 
tbe  kings  .viTB  pii'tnres  of  David,  Alexander,  Cn'sBr  and  (liarb'- 
mnane,  represi-nting  the  monarchies  of  tlioJens,tfn'el;s.  Ilonians 
and  Krencb;  the  qawns  were  Argine,  Esther,  .Iiidilh  and  I'slbi?, 
Tlie  numlier  of  the  cards,  the  ace  anil  the  knave,  were  ]in>l>ali1y 
luisiil  on  siinllsridi-as.  The  suits  of  the  earliest  German  cards 
were  doignat'-d  by  hearts,  l>ellH,  leaves  uiid  acorns.  Italian  canls 
had  swcirds,  biitoiis.  cujw  oiui  monev,  Tlio  court  cards  at  first 
were  the  king,  chevalier  and  knave.  'Tlie  <]neen  was  first  siihstl. 
tilted  for  tbe  chevaliiT  by  the  Italians,  Tlie  English  cards  in 
thu  iit)Tunt(Mntb  ueutarjr  weru  embellished  witb  heraldic  designs, 
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tbe  king  nf  clulw  bearing  the  cnat-of-anns  of  the  Pope  of  Kome, 
and  tbuse  of  lieirtFi.  dininiinds  and  siuulKa  being  Bil'>riml  reiipect- 
ixeXy  with  the  aniiurifil  tli'vici?  of  tlip  kiiigiH  of  Kii^lanil.  S|)Bin  iind 
France.  Theclub  of  rnothTn  tardw  derived  its  form  frriiii  tbe  trefoil, 
B  French  llesiitn.  A  [lai'k  of  llinrluKtani  cardx  in  tbe  lioHxeivion 
of  the  Kojal  Asifttlc  Sifdetv  of  England  1h  HUj){iOHeil  to  Ik;  fully 
1,000  veaN  (lid.  It  coiiNiHtii  of  eight  wiitHof  divert  colors.  Tho 
kiiifps  ue  luountttd  ou  eleplutntii;  the  vixleTH,  or  M^iind  hunorH, 
npDU  luirses,  UjierH  and  1>iiIIn:  nnd  Koiiie  of  the  <a>iiiinon  eanis 
have  such  ciirioiiii  inarhfl  as  a  i>)neHpv'e  in  a  Hbatlow  cup,  and  a 
Honietbing  litte  a  |iarii!xil  without  a  handle,  and  with  two  broken 
ribfi  sticking  through  the  top. 

Plumed  Knieht.— The  title  of  "The  Plumed  Kuight"  was 
roiiffrnil  uimn  Jntni'sO.  Blaine  lijr  CuloDel  Hubert  li.  Ingetsoll  in 
a  sjMi-cli  uiKile  at  the  Xutional  Kcpuhlicnn  Convention  at  Cinein- 
tiaii.  ill  lUTft.  Colonel  Ingen«>ll  wUd:  "This  U  a  grand  year — a 
yittir  (illed  with  (he  nicoUei^tion  of  the  Uovolutiuu;  filled  with 
proud  nii'l  tender  iiiemorieH  of  Uie  Hucre«l  iiant;  filled  with  the  le- 
genili'  of  lihertv;  a  year  in  which  the  minM  of  fn«doni  will  drink 
fniiu  the  fountain  oreniliuxiiu'ni;  ayear  Id  which  tbe  i)e<ip]ei:nll 
for  a  man  who  has  prenerved  in  CimgreiM  what  onr  wildiem  won 
H|H>n  tbn  tiidd;  m  year  in  wliii'h  we  call  for  the  nian  who  has  torn 
froin  tlio  tliroat  of  Tn-naon  the  tongue  of  slander;  a  man  who  has 
Huatrlied  the  mafk  of  Lleniocru'v  fnnn  tb(>  liiileoux  face  of  Rebell- 
ion; a  man  who,  like  an  inlellei^iuil  athlete.  nUtod  in  the  otviia  of 
dl'htttc  and  oliallengeil  all  coniers.  and  who,  up  to  the  present  mo- 
ment, la  a  total  Htmnj^T  to  defeat.  I.iki-  nn  unned  warrior,  liki-  a 
plimitt  knight,  Jami-s  I).  Dlaiiie  mRTi'he<l  down  the  holU  of  the 
Aiuerti^an  (.'ongrcss  un<l  threw  bin  Khining  lancf  full  and  fair 
against  tbe  braxen  forehead  of  every  defamer  uf  this  country  and 
maligner  of  itn  lionor." 

PoIjwndiT,  or  Poljoiiilria. — In  Tbiliet,  in  the  Ilimalayan  and 
KUli-lliuuilayan  regions  ailjoining  and  underihe  influence  of  Tbi- 
U't.  and  among  uunieroui^  other  Reiiii-civilixed  people,  a  form  of 
]>"lyga>iiy  known  as  (Hilrandry,  which  pennits  a  woman  to  liava 
several  husIiandH,  in  iirocticed.  A  wife  is  eoiimuinly  the  wife  of  a 
wlinte  taniily  of  hrotliem.  the  older  hiiilher  bi-ing  clii'f  husliaiid. 
The  urIgiD  of  tliis  jNTuliar  institution  ia  Ixrlievcil  to  Ik-  mnnectiHl 
with  tlie  vnnt  <if  iHdaticv  lit^ween  the  nnmlient  of  the  sexes,  due 
til  tlio  practice  of  femalo  infant icitle. which  is  itn  almost  invarinbh- 
uciiim|ianliiieiit.  Vvtm  anulent  hiKtoty  we  Iimm  that  the  area  ovit 
whirh  polyanilry  at  one  time  esixteil  was  verv  exteuileili  nnd  In 
i-ertuiu  ciiiitoiis  of  Media,  according  to  Stralx).  a  woman  was 
alloweil  to  liav«  niany  liuslNindH.  and  they  l<H>ked  with  i-nutemiit 
uiKm  (how  wlio  had  \rvti  ilian  fire.  rH-xar  Infonuii  ns  that  in  bjs 
time  judvandrv  also  ]>r<'vail>rd  amruig  tho  IJrilruis. 

Polyglot,  n  terui  alnuwl  esHuMVcly  applied  to  man  if  oh  1  ver- 
t-ions of  the  Uilile,  ultliou^b  tbe  wi>nl  iii<-anx  in  gi'iierul  uu  aasem- 
blage  of  veniouH  ia  dilTcront  Unguages  uf  the  samu  work.    Tk9 
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polrglnt  Tersiona  are,  aa  a  rale,  nnited  in  parallel  eolnmnB. 
urttii  LBTing  bIho  interlinear  Latin  translations.  Thej'  ar»  di- 
vidwi  into  two  classes,  the  ane-ter  and  the  lesser  polTglota.  To 
the  t'omier  belong  four  works:  the  Complatensian  Polvglot,  cod- 
tuniuK,  besides  the  Hebrew  text,  the  SejitusKint  (ireek  and  tlia 
t1ialtle«  (each  with  a  literal  Latin  veraion)  and  the  I^atin  Vulgate; 
the  Aiitnerp  Polyglot,  containing  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  liu- 
brew,  the  Ureek,  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  and  the  other  fbaldeo 
liarapliraHcs  and  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  in  the  Xew  Testament  the 
Or>-ek  and  Latin  text  and  a  brriac  versicin,  printed  both  in  Striae 
and  in  Hebreir  characters;  tlie  Parisian  Polvflot,  coutaiuing,  in 
additiiin  to  the  contents  of  the  Antwerp  Polr^ot,  another  Syriac 
vfTsiciii  and  an  Arabic  version,  together  wltll  the  Samaritan  ver. 
Hiiin  and  the  Sainaritan  text  of  the  Pentateuch,  each  of  theKe  be- 
Inf;  accuiniianiud  by  a  literal  I^atin  translatioD;  and  the  Lond<in 
Polyglot,  containing  the  Bible,  or  portions  of  it,  in  nine  lengua^'es 
— Hebrew,  Samaritan,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Rthio|iic.  Per!ii<\ 
llroi-k  and  iM'm.  Of  the  minor  polyglots,  the  chief  are  the 
Ileldellierg  Polyglcn,  Hebrew.  Ureek  and  I^tin;  Wolder's  Potv- 
glot,  Hebrew,  (irei'k.  I^tin  and  lierinan;  Hutter's  Polyprhrt.  H'e- 
bn-iv,  (.lialdee,  (in-ek.  I-atin,  (Jeruian  and  Frenph;  Reiuei.i;ius' 
Polygliit,  Syriac,  (Ireek,  Ijilin  and  Oerman;  and  Uagster'a  I'r.k- 
kIoI.  u  very  valuable  collcctimmf  modern  versions,  Helirew.  (Jm-k, 
Kiiclisli,  Latin,  Kn-iurb.  Italian,  Spanish  anil  Uenuan  in  the  Old 
Tfsiniiient,  and  in  ilii'  Nr-w,  f«vriac,  in  addition  to  those  nientioneil. 

Popular  Names  of  Cities. — The  nicknames  given  to  the  vari- 
ons  prcimincnt  cities  in  the  I'nifed  States  are  as  follows:  BnioklvD, 
N.  v..  Cilv  of  Cliiiri'heM;  Hoston.  Hub  of  the  Universe;  Holtimore, 
SLoiiuim-iitnl  C'itv;  Knffato,  yueen  City  of  the  Lakes;  Chicago, 
(iard-'U  Citv;  Cincinnati.  Queen  Citv;  Cleveland,  Forest  Citv; 
IHlroit.  Citv  of  the  Straits;  Ilannilml.  Bluff  tltv;  Indiauapolis, 
Itailnmd  <'ily;  Keokuk,  liate  Citv;  I>ouiKville.  FaflsCitv;  Lowell, 
Olvot  Spindles:  XewYork,  Ootham,  Kinpire  Citv;  New  Orleans, 
Cn*(-.-iit ('iiv;  Xasbville,  Citv  ol  Hocks:  Xew  Haven, t'iiv of  Elms; 
Phihulelpliia,  (Junker  ("itv,  Citv  of  Hn.therlv  l»ve;  Pitts'lmrg.  I^.n 
City:  Portland,  Me.,  ForiT-t  Citv;  Kochester.  Flour  Citv;  St.  I^ouis. 
MniiiidCilv;  SpringrieW,  111.,  Flower  City;  Washington,©.  C,  City 
of  Mn-nili."-.-m  l>i-ta.u'es. 

Population  of  the  United  States. — The  population  of  the 
UMit.-d  Siiili-s  and  TtTrilnries  of  the  Cnion.  according  t,>  .■slimatea 
lluide  liv  Ili«  olticials  of  the  States  and  Territories,  was  ou  Janii- 
arv  1.  ist4|).  as  follows;  Alabama.  l.StHI.OOO;  Alaska,  4«.(MMi; 
Arizona,  htt.om;  Arkansas,  LUO.flOO:  Calitoraia.  I.35n,OIK>; 
Oilonulo.  mum-.  Ciiiinectlcut.  OTII.IMX):  DakoU.  TdO.OOO;  IVla- 
ware.  IJO.WHI;  District  of  Columbin,  aSO.IHX);  Floiida,  450,l»(Hi; 
lleorgia.  l.T.U'.Tll:  Idaho.  ]OI1.()0(I;  Illinois.  8,7.'>0,000;  Indiana, 
3..'WO.0tK);  Iowa.  l.MJO.dOO;  Kansas.  l..iiH,.lj3;  Kentucky,  2.200.- 
OlH>;  I.,f>uisiaiia,  l.KHMMH);  Maine,  fi(HI,13U;  Marjland,  l,10D.O00i 
Massacliiuettii,  2,(ntJ,eS3;  Midiigao,  2,19S,WS;  MumeaoU,  1,9^,- 
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000;  MiftslMlppl,  1.300.000:  Miamnri.  3.750.000;  Montana,  180,000; 
X^braslttt.  1,400.000;  Xovada.  61.000;  New  llamiwhiTe,  840,000; 
Xew  Jetwiy,  1,468,404;  Xew  Mcsic...  100,000;  New  York,  0.500,- 
000;  SortL  Car.)lina.  l,aM,000;  Oliio,  4,500,000;  Oregon.  250.- 
OOO;  Peniuijlvaiiia,  6.400.000;  ULcxte  Island.  804,384;  »<>utli 
Carolina,  1,350,700;  Tcnncsseo.  1.700,000;  Teim*,  2.060,000; 
Utah,  310.000;  Vwinont,  SKJ.OOO;  Virginia,  1.700,000;  ^VBl<Lillg- 
ton  TerriKuT,  800,000;  West  Tirttlnia,  800,000;  Wisconsin, 
1,700,000;   \\'y.niuiig,  85,000,     Total  65.088,107,  < 

Population  of  the  World. — Tlie  number  of  ludiriduBlo  in  the 
entire  world  is  al-.ut  1.438,680,000.  Europe,  with  an  area  of 
8,7*i0.9T0  square  niiico.  su]i]>iirtH  a  {lupulaliun  of  831,072,000;  Asia 
has  an  area  of  17.212.680  H^iunre  luilen  aud  795,501,000  iuhubituiitn; 
Africa  has  nn  area  nf  11,514,71)0  8(|unre  niilc»  and  a  populotiou  of 
205.tf25.000  souls;  North  America,  in  an  area  of  T,OOD.B50  square 
mileH.  HUpiKirta  73.S00.000  iiihnliitunts;  South  Ameiii.'a,  in  an  arm 
of  0.854.000  eiiunre  miles,  HU|<iKins  a  ]>ci]>iilatt(iu  of  2)j. 400.000; 
Oceanica.  bavin;;  mi  area  <)f  3.450.700  wiiiure  milcH,  supp<irt»  a 

fipnlatlnn  i>f  4.310.IKHI;  and  the  I'ulnr  regions,  in  an  area  of 
780,000  square  mites,  supports  83.000  iiihabitatits.  Th?  white 
people  of  the  human  mi-e  are  e^imuted  at  about  550,000.000,  the 
liluck  at  gome  250.000.01)0.  the  rest  of  intKrmediatt!  color.  Of  the 
entire  race  some  uOO.OOO.OOO  are  comfortably  clothed.  700,000.000 
are  iMirtly  elotlieil,  and  the  rent  are  pntcticnily  naked.  AlMiut 
COO,IN)0.WO  may  be  raid  U<  live  iu  housi-s  partly  or  whollv  lur- 
nisti(.-d  with  tiie  appointineulii  of  civiliKHtiim,  800,000.000  live  in 
huts  nr  cares,  with  liii  attempt  at  furnishiiift  them  with  any  luxu- 
ries or  RcorcelT  cimveniences,  oud  the  huluiice  have  nothinif  that 
can  lie  i-alled  a  home.  The  (.liristimiH  in  the  world  numlier 
8U.>.0()0,000.  divided  08  follows:  Pniti-stnuts.  110.000.000;  Itoman 
CatUdlics.  175.000,000;  Communiiin  of  the  (ireek  Chun'h,  OO.IKMI,- 
000:  all  other  Christian  sects.  20,000,000;  lluddhif  ts.  41)0.000,1)00; 
BralimiDH,  23U,U(NI.OO0;  Mohaiuincdaiis,  lOO.OOO.OOO;  Feti.sh  wcir- 
Khipers  numl>er  150.000.000;  Jews,  T.000,000;  ami  there  are  ttiiiong 
the  AlKiripiiial  triUw  and  others  of  vHrii>us  Iii'llefs  1W.{K)0,U00, 

Porte.— 'Jlie  name  Sublime  Porte,  iir  Ottoman  Porte,  (tiveii  to 
the  Turkish  liovemiueiit.  is  derived  from  tlii^  ancient  Oriental  euH- 
tom  nf  making  the  pates  of  citii's,  anil  of  kings'  jmluciv.  jiIimts  of 
a.-^eml■ly  in  ciiimection  with  the  aflairs  of  {[oremment  ami  of  the 
luliiiiaihtration  of  justice.  The  Turks  found  the  term  in  iviniiiinn 
II?*-  among  the  Byxuiitliies  some  time  ]irevliiuM  to  their  eslnlilisli- 
meiit  at  Constantiiie.  and  ailopliil  it  on  the  (irgiiiiizatiou  of  iheir 
empire.  The  use  among  Kurii]<enn  natinnsof  thu  Freiirh  tenti 
S'liiiiM!  Pirrtf-  (Iiiifty  Oate)  is  accounteil  for  by  thu  favt  thut 
Freiifb  U  the  language  of  Kurojiean  di|iloiiiacy. 

Portef-Hon*e  Steak. — The  origin  of  the  name  7>orter-house 
BteakisstateifbvColuuel  Thomas  K.  IK-Vne.authorof  the  "Market 
Bonk,"  etc.,  to 'have  lieen  as  follows:  --Martin  Morrison  k.'pt  ii 
(aTuiite  i)orter-lLouiM) al  So.  827 1'voil  Sitrevt,  Kew  York,  near  ih<! 
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old  Wilton  EonM.  It  wu  ft  mpnlu  iMort  wlQi  iiuHjf  of  tha 
New  Tork  {dlots,  beeuM  ban  umt  wan  alwaja  wun  of  ■  pot  of 
•Je  or  porter  aad  'ahotUte,'  tnolndiiif  me  or  two  RibBtantU 
dishes.  On  one  oeeuioii,  In  1814,  "Uamaa  hid  aokiTed  kn  nn- 
nsu&]  nninber  of  cmlla  for  atetka,  and  wken  aa  old  pUot,  who 
dropped  in  at  a  late  boor,  called  for  aomedilnc  anbatattal  to  cat, 
he  was  forced  to  eat  fnxn  a  alritdn  Maattais-ptoea  whtehba  had  got 
for  the  next  day's  fam%  dinner.  The  oU  pUot  raUdudUantaak 
amaalngly  nikl  oallad  ba  another.  Thia  dwpoead  of,  be  aqoaied 
biniBelf  in  front  of  hla  hoatand  Todfented :  '  Lockn  here,  meae- 
mate;  arter  thia  I  want  ~  '  r      .    *~ 

faeaithatT    Somlndji  ... 

companions  aooa  learned  to  api»eolate  tlieae  rata,  and  it  waa  not 
long  before  thej  were  all  <'mfifilng  onbaTing  tbcm.  Aenodinclj, 
Huirison'B  butcher,  Thomaa  Gibbona  <rf  Sw  Flj  Market,  aAad 
him  why  ha  had  ceased  to  tad/at  the  large  atrloln  ateaka.  Horii- 
Bon  explained  that  he  had  fonnd  that  cnta  from  the  amaQ  end  of 
the  blrloin  of  the  beel  snited  his  caBtomers  beet,  both  In  eiie  and 
quality,  and  directed  that  thereafter,  instead  of  sendinK  him  the 
sirloin  masts  uncut,  he  have  them  cat  into  chops  or  ste^u,  aa  he 
should  direct.  Oibbona'  dally  order,  'Cn*.  Meq^  for  the  porter- 
house,'(hiod  gave  these  the  name  of  porter- hooae  steaks,  b;  which 
they  became  known  all  through  the  Fly  Market,  parUcnlarly  as 
this  excellent  cut  rapidly  became  popular  in  all  the  public  bouses 
in  the  city."  The  name  Is  now  familiar  wherever  the  T'ing'iit*' 
language  is  spoken. 

Portland  Vase.— The  celebrated  Portland  Yaee,  which  Is  one  of 
the  muHt  valued  relics  of  antiquity  In  the  British  Museum,  waa 
made,  it  is  believed,  to  hold  the  ashes  of  the  Roman  £mperor  Al- 
exander ServiuB,  and  was  discovered  during  the  sixteenth  centorj 
in  a  rich  sarcophagus  on  Monte  del  Qnmo,  where  it  had  been  for 
about  thirteen  hundred  years  It  is  an  am,  ten  inchea  high.  The 
groundwork  Is  of  blue  glass,  enameled  with  white  glass  cut  in 
cameo,  to  represent  the  vedding  of  Thetis  and  Pelena.  It  was 
placed  in  the  museum  by  the  Duke  of  Portland  in  1610,  and  In 
184S  was  maliciously  broken  by  a  man  named  Lloyd.  The  pieces, 
however,  were  collected  and  cemented  together,  bnt  the  vase  has 
not  been  on  exhibition  since  that  date.  l\  wasat  one  time  known 
as  the  Barberina  Vase,  and  was  owned  by  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
who  found  it  In  the  Barberina  Palace,  and  porchaaed  it  In  ITTO. 
In  time  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Dnchees  of  Portland, 
and  woH  dl.Hposed  of  as  related. 

Poatage-Stampa,  Deaig^ns  On.~The  portt^t  on  the  two^cent 
stamp  now  used,  In  terra-cotta  color  ana  green,  ta  the  same  as 
that  formerly  used  on  the  three-cent  letter-atamp,  both  in  greek 
and  red — thatof  Washingtoo,  after Houdon's celebrated  boat  On 
the  old  two-cent  stamp,  in  vermilion,  was  the  head  of  Andrew 
Jaclcson,  from  a  bust  by  Hiram  Powers.  The  old  one-oent  atamp^ 
in  nmamariup  bine,  la  tb«t  of  Benjamin  E>«BkUii,  lAer  a  ymmn 
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IjuBt  hf  Rnbriclit:  tlie  new  one  also  has  Franklin,  from  the  bust 
br  Cenicclii.  the  notod  Italian  scul]itor.  'I'iiu  old  livc-cvnt  btauip, 
■li  blut',  bore  the  portrait  of  Zacliarv  Taylor;  and  tLe  later  <me,  in 
ilrab,  lias  the  hnul  of  (Jurficld.  l^io  Liiiuiln  pmlile,  in  red,  oa 
tLe  sis-cent  Ktaiup,  is  aftpr  a  bii.st  l>y  Vulk.  The  old  seven-cent 
stamp,  in  vemliiiuii,  had  thu  hi«d  of  i^Ianton,  after  a  photngraph. 
The  hcju]  ot  JprFersnn,  on  the  ten-cent  stump,  in  cbuculale,  is 
drawn  from  n  lilc-siw;  statue  by  Hiram  Powers.  The  pirtrait  uf 
IIc[iry  .('lav,  in  neutral  purpie,  on  the  twclve-ceiit  stniiip,  was 
afti-r  H  bust  by  Hart.  The  head  of  Websler  on  the  fiftecn-ccnt 
Klanip.  in  onin^,  la  nftt-r  the  Clovin^'er  baaL  llio  portrait  of 
l.jenerul  Scott  on  the  twenty- four-cent  Htaiup,  in  pur]>lr,  wua  after 
a  buKt  byCulTee.  TLe  licntl  uf  Hainilton  ontliethiny-cont  Ktatup, 
in  black.  iH  after  tlio  C'cnicbi  buHt.  The  [lortrnitof  Commodore 
Oliver  Hoiuird  Perrv,  in  carmine,  on  the  ninetf-cent  stomp,  is  after 
Wolcott'HKtutue.  Tlie  seven,  twelve  and  twenty •four'n-ntHtamns 
were  retired  a  few  yeam  agn,  tbongli  one  tuay  Htlll  l>o  onufionidly 
ae^n.  In  li^  there  were  a  series  of  sIuinjiH  ixsae^l,  uf  nlilcb 
the  three-cent  letter-^tamp  wa:*  UcNiipied  in  ciiinmemoratinn  of  the 
completion  of  the  Pacific  Kailnnul.  It  was  shi>rt4.<r  and  wider 
than  the  u.sual  stamp  nine,  and  bad  on  1l«  fnn>  tlie  picture  of  a 
locomotive.  Fur  mnnn  n'ason  it  wus  shortly  retin'il  from  UKe.  In 
Kng-land  anil  the  BritibL  (.VIonleM  there  urn  nearly  WO  dilTerent 
i-tHmps  which  liave  the  portrait  of  Queen  Victuria,  Of  the  conn- 
tripH  which  do  nut  use  the  con  vent  lot  inl  portrait  we  may  mention 
France  and  several  South  Amerii^an  States,  which  have  the  <1ckI- 
ileus  of  l.ilierty;  British  (luiaua,  which  hi^  a  ship;  <"oI(mil)ia,  a 
Hbieldi  and  the  Central  American  Stalen  a  8erii«  of  laudsraiicK. 
^nerally  includinf;  a  volcano.  K^'pt.  a1:v>.  has  rhe  PyraiuiilH  and 
Sphint;  Turkey,  the  Sultao'ii  sign-manuali  and  Home,  the  {>a)ial 

Postage -Stampa,  First. — Fostage-stamps  in  the  form  of 
stamped  envelopes  were  first  used  by  M.  de  Velayer,  who 
nwntil  a  private  post  In  the  city  of  Paris  in  the  reipn  "f  Limis 
XIV.  Over  a  centun-  later,  in  1TS8,  M.  de  (.'hainuusct,  al^^o  the 
prr>priet4ir  of  a  )kihI,  isxued  printed  pi>Ktaf!^-sli|is  tn  lie  attnclied  to 
letli-rs.  In  Spain,  In  1T16,  and  in  Italy  also,  stutiipiMl  vove.rs  for 
mail-matter  were  tried;  but  it  was  nut  unril  lb40  that  !>taiii|is,  as 
we  know  them  now,  were  put  in  use.  This  was  in  KiiKlun<l, 
thu  lluvemment  adupting  the  syKtem  deviMnl  l>v  iluwlaiid  Hill. 
Bnuiil  was  the  Smt  country  to  take  up  the  new  inveiitii>n.  llussia 
adopted  the  poHtat^Btamp  next.  In  lH4o;  thi'H  Switnerlami  in 
iSM;  and  March  8,  1S4T,  the  Conjrress  ot  the  United  States 
authorized  llie  Isaae  of  pustR(,re-slBiuiM.  These  were  at  Rrst  a  li  ve- 
Cf.-nt  stamp  and  a  ten-cent  slamji.  The  reduction  of  rates  in  1851 
Kaveanew  set  of  stamps,  valm-il  at  1,  Siiml  13  cents  resiiectively. 
Olhi>T  Ht&mpii  uf  liiffereni  values  went  adde<l  fruiii  time  li)  time  to 
niei't  the  eil^ncies  uf  postal  arraiTin'tuents,  reilui-tiuii  of  jHista)iru 
to  foreign  countriea,  «tc.    Before  ]t^3  the  jKratal  rate  uu  lellvn 
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in  tLc  United  States  varied  from  8  cents  for  canyin/r  a  distanrp  of 
80  milea  tu  25  ceuta  for  over  400  mllee.  Bj  the  reduction  of 
tbat  year  the  postage  was  made  6  cenlu  for  300  mileu  or  li:»»,  auil 
10  cpiita  for  any  distancB  above  that.  In  1851  tlie  rale  was  liied 
at  8  rents  for  every  half -ounce  for  8,000  miles,  and  6  cents  for  Ruf 
greattr  distance  within  the  United  States.  In  1888  the  pDsta^ 
vaa  reduced  to  2  cents  for  half  an  ounce  for  letters  sent  less  than 
8,000  miles,  and  in  1885  to  2  cents  an  ounce. 

Postage-Stampa,  Language  of. — Of  late  vean  the  po!<tage> 
stamp  liaa  bei'n  invested  with  a  language  of  its  own.  When  a 
Htaui])  is  invertiMl  on  Ibo  ri^cht-liand  up|>er  comer,  it  means  the 
person  written  to  is  to  write  no  mure.  If  the  stamp  be  placed  on 
the  left-hand  U|)pi^r  earner  inverted,  then  the  writer  declares  liis 
alTcctioii  fur  the  receiver  of  the  letter.  When  tbe  titamp  is  In  the 
center  at  tlio  top  it  signifies  an  affirmative  answer  to  a  question  or 
the  questions,  as  the  case  may  be:  and  when  it  is  at  the  bottom  it 
is  a  negative.  Should  tlie stamp  been  tbe  right- band  comer,  at  a 
right-angle,  it  a»ks  the  question  i(  the  receiver  of  the  letter  I.ives 
thow'nder;  while  in  the  left-band  comer  means  that  the  writer 
hall's  lliH  other.  There  is  a  shade  of  difference  between  desiring 
oinrs  acquaintance  and  friendshi]).  For  example:  the  stamp  ut  the 
upper  comer  iit  the  right  expresses  the  former,  and  on  tlii-  liiw.-r 
left-hand  corner  means  the  latter.  The  stamp  on  a  line  with  the 
curinime  is  an  offer  of  love;  in  the  same  plaee,  only  reversed,  sig- 
nities  that  the  writer  le  engaged.  To  say  farewell,  the  stamp  Is 
}itucecl  striught  np  and  down  in  the  left-hand  corner. 

Postal  Business. — Since  the  Ja^t  reduction  in  the  rate  of  post- 
age the  ]iostal  business  has  shown  a,  large  deficiency,  and  at  tbe 
jiN-sent  liine  is  by  no  nieans  self-supporting.  Tlie  o|)enilioiis 
of  the  years  ISSo  and  168(1.  alter  the  reduction  took  efTeet.  re- 
sulted in  a  ciush  deficiency  of  neurlv  f  7.00(l.0«0  each  year.  For  tbe 
fisi'iil  v.'iirliM*7this  deficicncr  was  reduced  to  fJ,^  ItW.  Tbe 
total  i^.vrnne  for  1S87  was  *48,837,0()9.39.  against  *43.948.422.S».-i 
for  IHIfiS.  and  fl2..'j6ll,843.83  for  1H65.  The  expemlitur.>s  in 
the  xiiMio  1>m<^  have  increasml  from  |49.534.788-»D  in  188i<  lo 
gr)(l,S.-i4.l01l.l3  in  18HB,  and  if.j3,ei4.113.fll  in  18H7.  There  were 
but  ten  Slates  in  which  the  )his1h1  business  was  run  at  a  i>r«lit  in 
1)^7.  Tlii-!^  were  Cunnecticut.  Delaware,  Illinois,  MH.-<saehu>d'Its. 
Miehignn,  New  llaniiishlre,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  I'ennsyl- 
vania  and  liliode  Island. 

Postmasters,  Salaries  of. — Postmasters  are  divided  into  fiuir 
clusse.i,  and  the  snlariivi  aro  as  follows:  First-class,  ;(:t.OI)0  to 
i!4.IKI0,  exei'ptiug  Xew  York  Citv.  which  is  $8,00(1;  second-ela>s. 
^:i.lHH> lo f :t.O(IO:  tliinl-class,  t^l.OOO  to  t;3,000:  fourtli-class.  U->« 
than  ijl  IXMK  The  thst  thrive  citt-sses  aro  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent iitiil  ei>nliniied  by  the  Senate.  I'bose  of  the  fourth  class  are 
Bppniiil.M  by  tbe  Piistmiisler-lieiieral. 
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ftdlows:  Poetmaster-aeDeiml,  |8,000  per  annum;  First,  Second 
and  Third  AssiHtaut  PostiusMei-Uencrals,  ^.UOO  rnvli:  Sii|M'r- 
inlendent  of  Hailway  Mail,  ^.500;  Cliief  (lerk,  $2,30Ui  t^uixTiii- 
tendunt  of  Foruign  Mail,  $3,(MH);  tiuiKiinI«udeut  of  Moucv  Urdtr 
I>ej«rtment,  %A/M. 

PcMt-OQices,  Orifin  of. — The  name  post-ofHce  originate*!  in  the 
poata  placed  at  intervala  along  the  roada  uf  the  Koiiian  Kui|iirui 
where  carrier  were  kept  in  readiness  to  bear  dispatches  and  in- 
teltigenee:  but  the  po»tii  of  ancient  times  were  never  uHe<l  for  the 
cunvejraiice  of  private  correspondence.  The  first  leller-jjort 
seems  to  have  b^n  etitabhtihed  in  the  Ilanse  tJiwus  in  the  eiirly 
pan  of  the  thirteeotli  centurv.  A  line  of  letler-poxts  followed, 
iMinnectlng  Anstria  with  Lombardy,  in  the  rtagti  of  the  KniiHTor 
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tabliahcd  another  line  of  potrtH  from  Vienna  to  Briiswlii.  conncct- 
inj;  theinoHt  distant  partH  of  the  dominions  of  CliarleHV.  In  En- 
gland, in  early  times,  1>oth  public  and  private  leturrs  were  wnt  by 
messengers,  who,  in  tlie  reign  of  Henry  III,  wore  tlia  myal  livery. 
They  huil  tn  aupply  themselves  with  hortfi-s  until  the  reign  of  Kd- 
waru  I,  when  p«ls  were  established  whitre  honu.'S  weru  to  Ih>  hail 
for  hire.  Cannten  tuentions  the  otHce  of  "MaKterot  tliel'iisles" 
as  existing  in  l.Wl.  but  the  duties  of  that  otncer  were  pnibably 
connerted  exclusively  with  the  BUpidy  of  jXHt-horses.  A  tori'lgn 
post  for  the  conveyance  of  letters  tietweeu  l^iidon  anil  the  <.'<iiiti- 
nent  )<eeuia  to  have  \ieva  eetablislied  by  fiireigii  merchants  in  tlie 
fifteenth  century:  and  certain  disputes  which  arose  bclwecn  the 
Flemings  and  Italians  regarding  the  right  of  apjKtlnting  a  iHist- 
maKti-r,  which  were  referred  lo  the  iirivv-conndl.  led  t4)  the  insti- 
tution of  a  "(-hief  Postmaster  of  England,"  who  should  hiivo 
charge  both  of  the  English  and  the  foreign  poKt.  Tliouiiis  Kan- 
dolpti  was  the  first  CLief  Postmaiiter  of  Englaud,  apiioioted  in 
1581.  hi  1035  a  mail  was  esUblisLetl  to  run  wii-klv  iHtwn-n 
Ijoudun  and  Edinburgh,  and  soon  eight  other  lines W'tTdinstituieil. 
Far  liack  in  the  Iwelftli  century-  the  I'niversity  of  Paris,  wh-)se 
Btudents.  gathered  from  all  the  civilixed  nations,  einployeil  fmil- 
runners  to  carry  letters  for  its  memltcrs  to  all  jmrts  of  Kiiro]pe. 
But  not  until  1534  was  p<^nnis><ion  granted  to  the  Koyul  Fn  uch 
]>osls  to  carry  other  lellers  than  those  for  ths  Oo'-emnient  and  tlis 
nobility.  In  the  United  Stales,  Massachasettswas  the  tii-sl  colony 
to  provide  by  legislation  for  a  poslal.svsteni.  This  was  dime  in 
1G3U,  and  Virgiuia  foUowcd  iu  lBr>7.  ia  171^  a  monthly  l>o^t  was 
instituteil  l>etween  Boston  and  New  York,  In  the  Ix-ginning.  let- 
ters arriving  in  thla  conntry  from  Itoyond  tlie  sean  wi-rti  delivered 
on  board  the  ship.  I^etters  not  called  for  were  left  by  the  captain 
at  ft  coffee-house  near  the  wharf,  where  tlu-y  wero  Hpreiid  on  a 
table  or  ahelf,  awaiting  call.  These  coRee-lii<us<-s  grailiudty  grew 
into  common  use  for  letters  between  cities  and  the  interior,  until 
R^piki  poets  were  instituted.    The  ust*blishuvut  of  a  gi^nvml 
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mat  the  lltBt  Mia  of  tlw  CcmtiMBtal 

1  BBnluain  nwiklla  wu  appointed  m  the  fint  Poet- 
maeter-Qeneral. 

Potatoee. — Thepotkto  ma  used  ■■  m  food  In  AmBricft  Imw  be- 
fore the  advent  of  Earopeuu,  end  msvobiUr  tatdlgenoDs  Yraa 
Chili  to  Mezloo.  It  wu  taken  from  Fam  to  Bpaln,  and  tbenee 
Into  the  Netherlands,  Bnigaadv  and  other  parte  of  Buope  earif 
In  the  aisteenth  eantoiy.  In  1U8  or  ISBS  It  vweanied  ftoot  Tl^ 
ginta  to  Ireland  bj  Sir  John  BawUna,  and  Sir  Fraads  Draka  In- 
trodaced  it  Into  England  In  1S8S.  Ita  tanpcntanaa  aa  %  T^etaUa 
was  not  rocognlMd,  howerer,  until  th«  time  of  Kr  Waller  BnlcUb, 
who  cultivated  It  on  k  oonriderable  Male  m  Ua  aatalaa  la  tha 
Goont;  of  Cork,  Ireland.  Thrtnuh  tba  eoarttaw  of  BaMgh  It 
was  developed  In  qnall^  and  popnMilaed  as  food  to  aaeh  an  ratcat 
In  Ireland  that  Ha  oaltivatkBt  qmad  Into  fttglmd,  ■wbtm  It  be- 
— t  known  as  the  "Irlah  potato."  The  potato  Bntloaad  br 
"     '■  '    --■■ -'-- Mtheaerent --"^ --^ 


Pot-Pourri,  a  Fi«nch  term  which,  when  applied  to  mnde, 
ugiiities  a  selection  of  faviirita  pieces  strunf  together  wtthcmt 
mucli  arrangement  bo  as  to  form  a  sort  of  raooMy.  It  is  also  the 
name  of  a  mixture  of  Bweet-Hc«nted  matfriala,  ehieflv  flowera, 
dried  anil  uhubIIj  placed  in  a  vase  with  a  perfoialed  lid.  In  order 
that  their  perfume  maj  be  diffused  through  rooms  In  which  it  ia 
pieced.  It  also  Bignifiea  a  dish  of  different  aorta  of  viands,  and 
corresponds  in  tbin  eense  to  the  JwUh-potehot  Scotland  [see  AidiA- 
Pot(h\,  and  the  oUa-podrida  of  Spain  [see  OUa-Podrida]. 

Precious  Stones,  Langnag^e  of, — The  superstitloD  that  each 
month  of  tlie  year  has  a  gem  associated  with  It,  and  that  the  in- 
fluence of  qualities  attributed  to  different  gems  controls  the  des- 
tinies of  persons  bom  in  the  various  months,  is  taken  from  iha 
folk-lore  of  Poland,  According  to  this  aupeistltion  January  has  a 
jacinth  or  garnet,  which  denotes  conBtancf  and  fidelity.  Febm- 
arj — amethyst,  preventive  affunst  violent  passions.  March — a 
blood-Btone.  courage  and  wisdom.  April — aapphire  or  diamond, 
signifying  repentance  and  innocence.  li»f — emerald,  tTpical  of 
successful  love.  June — an  agate,  meaning  long  life  and  nealtli. 
July — ruby,  corrects  evils  resulting  from  mistaken  Mendahip. 
August — sardonyx,  ahapp;  martied  life.  September — chivBolite, 
preserves  from  folly.  October — opal,  denotes  both  mistortune 
and  hope.  Niivembcr — topaz,  prevents  bad  dreams,  denotes  hope, 
and  sharpens  the  sight  and  futh  of  the  pocaeuaor.  Deoember— 
torquois,  signifies  proRi)erity  in  love. 

Preserving  Wood.— The  procesaes  for  preserving  wood  which 


e  been  patented  are  numerous.  One  of  them,  veiT  geneiallf 
uaed.  consists  in  immersing  the  timber  in  a  bath  of  oonodve 
sublimate.  Another  process  consists  In  first  filling  the  pores  with 
a  eolutiun  of  chloride  of  calcium  nnder  pressure,  and  next  forcing 
la  a  aolution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  hj  wUch  an  <ww1bMt  inlrhatt 
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of  limo  ia  formed  in  the  body  of  tho  wood,  which  is  thns  rendered 
nearly  as  liard  bm  stuut?.  Wood  prepartHl  in  this  way  ia  now  verj 
largely  us«d  for  milnMid  ties.  Anotlicr  way  is  to  thoroughly 
imprvgnale  tho  timlurT  vrith  c>il  of  tar  cimtaii;inji;  creaMotu  and  a 
crude  xolution  of  ai^cluti'  of  iron.  Thi!  procetss  cuiisists  of  putim^r 
the  wood  in  a  cylindrical  vesBel,  connoctvd  with  a  powerful  air- 
pump.  The  air  is  witlidrawn  and  the  liquid  Kubjcctvd  tu  pn.-a- 
tvK.  so  tliat  ait  much  of  it  as  jHtssible  is  forced  into  tlie  jiorcs  of 
the  wood.  Yet  another  process  consists  in  impregnating  the 
wood  with  a  solution  of  I'Lloridp  of  zinc. 

Praserrin^  or  Canning;. — The  pnicpwi  for  preserving  pro- 
viainnH  by  boiling  ami  incioHing  them  in  a  vensel  from  wliicL  the 
air  is  excluded  was  flr»t  patented  by  M.  Epert,  a  Frenchman,  in 

vm. 

Presidents'  Ages  at  Inauguration. — Oeorge  Waohington,  in- 
augurated April  30,  17t<9,  aged  ST  yean.  John  Adams,  iuaugu- 
niwd  March  4,  ITUT.  aged  IB  rears.  Thomas  Jefferwm,  Inaugu- 
rated IHUl,  aged  SU  years.  James  Mailiwm.  inaugurati't)  1809, 
aged  58  yeani.  JaitieK  Monroe,  inaugurated  1817,  age<l  SD  years. 
John  Qiiincy  Adams,  inaugurated  1^5.  aged  flti  t-ears.  Andrew 
Jacksim.  inaugurated  182U,  aged  63  years,  Martin  Van  Buren, 
i&eugurati'd  IKIT.  aged  53  veari.  William  H,  HarriHim.  inaugu- 
rated 1841.  aged  68  years.  John  Tyler,  inaugurated  April  4, 1841, 
ag«<l  51  years.  James  K,  Pollc,  inaugurated  March  4.  1845,  aged 
5U  years.  Zachary  Taylor,  inaugurated  1849,  aged  U5  years.  Mil- 
lard Fillmore,  inangurat«d  July  10, 1850,  ageil  ■'iO  years.  Franklin 
Pierce,  inaugurated  March  4.  1833,  aged  49  rears.  James  Bu- 
chanan, inauguralrti  1857,  aged  66  years.  Ab'rabam  Lincoln,  in- 
augurated 1861,  aged  52  years.  Andrew  Johnson,  inaugurated 
April  1.'),  1865,  aged  57  rears.  Ulysises  S.  lirant,  inaugurated 
March  4,  1869,  aged  47  rears.  Biuberfnrd  B.  Hares,  inaugurated 
1877,  aged  5.">  rears.  James  A.  Oarfieid.  inaugurated  1881.  agi'A 
50  rears.  Chester  A.  Artliur,  inaugurated  Keptenil"*  'iO.  1881, 
aged  51  year*.  (Irijvor  Clereland.  inaugurateil  Man'h  4,  1885, 
ag<-d  48  years.     Benjamin  U.  Uarriaon,  inaugurated  1889,  aged  55 

Presidents,  Bnrial-Placea  or.— George  Washington  died  l>e- 
cember  14,  1790,  at  Mount  Vernon,  Va..  and  wns  buried  at  Mount 
Veroon.  John  Adaaia  di«-d  July  4,  1836,  at  Quiucy.  Mass.,  and 
was  burii-d  at  Quincy  in  a  room  l>encatli  tho  ITnitarian  Church. 
Thomas  Jefferson  dieil  July  4,  1826.  at  Monticelto,  Va.,  and  was 
buried  in  a  thick  gnire  of  woods  neor  a  n>ad  leading  from  that 

Elace  to  Charlmtt-rillc.  Jaiues  Madixon  died  June  S8,  18110,  at 
[ontpeller,  Va..  and  waa  buried  in  the  center  ot  a  large  field  at 
that  place.  James  Monroe  died  Julv  4,  IStl.  at  Xi'w  Vork,  and 
waa  Gnatly  buried  in  Ilrjtlrwu-Kl  c'enietfrr  in  llichniond,  Va. 
John  QalDcy  Adams  diiHl  FellruarySl,  1848.  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  waa  buried  in  the  mom  under  the  I'nitarian  (liurcli  at  (Juincy, 
Mass.    Andrew  Jackson  died  June  8, 1845,  at  the  Hermitage,  near 
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NaaliTille,  Tenn.,  and  was  baried  there.  Martin  Van  Baren  died 
July  34.  ISea.  near  Einderhook,  N.  Y..  and  was  barled  in  the 
cemetery  tliere.  William  H.  Harrison  died  April  4,  1S41.  at 
Washiu^rtou,  D.  C,  and  was  barled  at  North  B^d,  Ohio.  John 
Tf  ler  died  Januarj  8,  1862.  at  Bichmood,  Vo.,  and  was  buried  ia 
the  Hollywood  Cemetery,  wlier«  Monroe  lies.  Jamea  K.  Polk  died 
June  15,  1849,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  wm  buried  In  the  garden 
of  tlie  old  foDlilv  homestead  in  tliat  citr.  Zacharj  Tajlor  died 
July  9,  1850,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  liia  remains  are  now  in 
the  cciueteiT  at  Frankfort,  Ky.  Millard  Fillmore  died  Maroli  8, 
1874,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  was  hurii-d  at  Forest  Lawn  Cemetery, 
near  that  city.  Franklin  Pierce  died  October  8,  1869,  at  Concord, 
N.  H.,  and  was  buried  in  the  old  cemetery  in  that  citv.  Jamea 
Buchanan  died  June  1,  1868,  at  Wheatland,  I'a.,  and  was  buried 
at  \^'o^dwa^d  Hill  Cemetery,  near  Lancaster,  Pa.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln died  April  15,  1865,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  his  reeting- 
placu  is  Oak  Kidge  Cemetery,  gpringfiuld,  III.  Andrew  Jolinsnn 
died  Julv  81,  1875,  at  (Jreenville,  Tenn.,  and  was  buried  there  on 
a  spot  selected  by  himself.  Jamea  A.  (iaHield  died  Seplemhi'r  111, 
IfWl,  at  EllK-nin,  N.  J.,  and  was  buried  in  Lakeriew  Ceraeterr, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Ulysses  H.  <4rant  died  Julv  38.  1885,  at  MouKt 
MiOrygc)r,  K.  Y.,  and  was  buried  at  Kiversldo  Park,  New  York 
tlty.  niBHter  A.  Arthur  died  November  18,  1885,  and  was  buried 
In  the  Albnnv  Hunil  Cenieterj-,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Presidential  Flag  hnn  a  blue  ground,  with  the  arms  of  the 
I'nitcd  States  in  the  center.  It  was  designed  and  first  used  liv 
PrcMident  Cbi'ster  A.  Arthur  In  1883,  and  is  now  hoisted  at  the 
main  win-never  the  President  of  the  United  States  ia  on  board 

Presidential  Succesuon,  The.  is  fixed  by  chapter  4  of  the  acts 
of  thu  Forty-ninth  Citugress.  In  ca.-ie  of  tlie  removal,  death,  ri^ 
sij;nnti(m  or  inability  of  both  the  President  and  Vice-President, 
then  tlm  f  ecretarj-  <!t  State  shall  act  as  President  until  the  dis- 
ability- of  the  President  or  Vice-President  is  removed,  or  a  I're^i- 
di'ut  IS  I'liN'ti'd.  It  there  be  no  ijlecretary  of  State,  then  the  Secre- 
tari'  of  the  Treasury  will  ad;  and  the  remainder  of  the  order  of 
BuJei-ssiim  Is:  the  Sw.'relary  of  War,  Attomev-Ueneral,  l'i»t 
ina-Mer-lleneral,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  i^eeretary  of  the 
Interior.  Tliis  act  ajiplies  only  to  sucli  Cabinet  olHcers  as  sliall 
liavi!  Iieen  aiipnlnted  witli  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
and  are  eligiljli-  under  the  Constitution  to  the  PrcMdency. 

Printer's  Devil.— The  origin  of  this  term  Is  ascribed  to  th« 
fai-t  tliat  in  the  early  davs  ot  printing  the  apprentice's  duties  In- 
cluded the  inking  of  the  forms  with  liags  contuning  ink  or 
liesmearecl  with  iti  In  the  perfonnance  of  this  work  his  face  and 
liands  K-canie  so  dauln-d  with  the  ink  that  in  appearance  lie  sug- 
gesl.ll  the  devil.     Hence  tho  name. 

Printing  Crockery. — Common  crockery,  when  it  is  in  the  state 
called  biscmt-waro— that  is,  when  it  haa  boeu  whitened  by  baking 
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bat  has  not  been  glazed — la  figured  upon  or  decorated  br  applj- 
ing  U)  its  MurTice  a  denign  freshly  printed  npiin  paper.  '1  lie  ware 
absorbs  tL«  tuaiuel  ink,  and  the  iiaper  is  removed  by  water.  U 
bt  tLen  fired  in  sefrK*rrt,  ur  a  muflle,  to  fii  Ilia  color,  dip|)ed  in 
irlaze,  and  then  again  tired,  wbicL  converts  tbe  glaze  into  a  per- 
fectly trnnHiuiniit  glnssy  covering  b]1  over  tbe  aurface  of  the 
jKitterj.  I'onM-lain  decoration  Las  long  beld  a  high  rank  an  a  fine 
an;  and  the  eiquisitu  skill  nbown  in  some  of  the  finest  wcirks  of 
the  continental  uiannfacturetK,  and  also  in  those  of  (jreat  [tiituin, 
bus  tairtj  entitled  it  to  that  rank.  Tbe  colon  employed  are  all 
odureil  glaKses  Knilind  to  iiiipal]>able  powder,  and  luixed  witb 
boruK  uT  aoiuo  oilier  lluiin];  material;  for  uHe  they  are  ^'iiemlly 
made  liquid  with  oil  of  spike,  and  tbey  are  laid  on  witb  bair- 
peniiiU  in  the  name  way  a»  oil  colora.  The  whole  process  is 
exactly  the  aauie  as  in  ininting  or  t^tainins  s\bsk,  the  glaze  on  tba 
blHcuit -porcelain  being  true  glaxs.  and  tbe  enamel  colon  being 
exactly  the  Muue  bh  those  DHeil  liy  the  gloss  decorator.  Peculiar 
and  Iwautifnl  metidlic  lusters  are  produced  upon  i)eitt<TT  by  pro- 
ripitated  platinum  and  other  metals.  TheniaiiufHCtUTo  of  jiottery 
i!i  carried  on  with  great  activity  in  Trentim,  Philadelphia,  Liver- 
pool (in  Ohio),  and  other  idaces  in  the  United  tJtates. 

Prohibitoiy  Laws.— The  first  actual  prohibitory  law  Wfta  en- 
acted in  Maine  in  1)<31.  This  wa.1  the  fnnious  Maine  l.i<iuor 
Law,  and  it  is  still  in  force  in  that  State,  and  In  ltJH4  Itn  Hjiecilica- 
tions  were  put  in  tbe  fonn  of  a  Constitutional  auieiidnient,  and 
ado|itcd  by  a  large  jMipular  majority.  Vermont  eciacted  a  pro- 
hibitory law  in  18-52,  its  provisions,  however,  being  much  li-sa 
stnnt.'eut  titan  thocie  of  the  Maine  law.  It  was  stretigthi'ni'd  by 
the  pussage  In  ItXiU  of  a  civil-damagu  act,  which  pmvided  that 
damages  might  be  oillected  from  the  liquor -bfller  f  —  ■■'--■      '- 


lllcled  by  his  customers, 

-    -  -  .    "         .  "  "V""^ 

Kew  llamtwhire  in  185.1,  which  has  iM'cn  rfrengthened  liy 


■s  or  otben.     A  mild  prohibitory  law  was  hIko 


upon 
e.t  by 


since  adopted.     Ihimages  are  assessed  ou  the  liijuor-sidler 

for  the  Hi-tH  of  druiikardj}  in  that  ^tute  also,  by  an  act  imswd  in 
IttTU.  In  MaMsacbusettt  the  teiii])eranco  excitement  of  l^t'i  re- 
sulted in  the  passage  of  a  ])rohibitory  law  by  tlie  I.i');islatun-.  but 
the  ciiurtD  decided  the  law  wa.s  unconstitutional,  end  in  ]>'.'i:i  it 
was  re|iealed.  In  185.';,  the  Know  Nothing  )>arty  iH'iiig  in  jxiwer 
in  the  Assembly,  another  prdilbitory  law  was  piuwi'd.  This  was 
on  trial  fur  several  yi'ant  before  the  courts,  but  at  length  its  con- 
Btitutionaiity  was  alHniLed,  In  XlMW  thut  law  was  r<'[Hiih'd  be- 
cause of  great  popular  dlxKatisf action  with  its  ninnuerof  working. 
A  milder  law  was  passed  in  IWO,  but,  lieing  even  more  nnsatis- 
/■ctory,  was  abolished  In  IBT.'i.  and  n'plaired  by  a  lii-i'iise  law 
which' still  exists.  In  Ithoila  Island,  as  in  MasKachuM-tiM.  a  law 
p«ww«^  during  tliii  excited  Etat«  of  puldic  feeling  In  ]tC)2  was  ile- 
dared  unconstitutional  the  following  year.  The  law  was  then 
■mendedso  as  not  to  conflict  with  the  Constitution,  and  the  iiueii- 
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Hon  of  Its  adoption  being  anlimitted  to  the  people.  It  was  approved 
bj  a  small  tuajority.  In  1863.  however,  the  lav  was  reiiralol. 
In  1874  A  similar  law  was  passed,  onlj  to  be  abolished  in  thu  iit-it 
year,  wlien  a  license  law  prnbibiting  the  sale  of  liiinnTs  to  iiiintira 
and  drunkards,  and  also  on  Sundays,  and  (irovidin^  for  the  ciiHk- 
tlon  of  dami^es  from  the  liquor-dealtr,  was  passed.  An  auiend- 
munt  was  oCert^  to  the  peiiple  in  1866  which  was  not  adoptHl, 
but  in  the  next  year  a  stringent  prahibitory  hiw  was  pasiied.  (.'oir- 
nectii-ut  passed  a  prohiliitory  law  in  ItJ-'iJ,  but  owinf;  to  some 
dffn't  in  tlie  law,  or  to  tbe  indifference  of  the  people,  it  could  not 
be  etif<irc<.>d,  and  became  Tirtualiy  a  dead  letter.  Abont  lt<tO. 
therefore,  it  was  sapenieiled  bytheptt«ent  license  law,  which  has 
the l<K-ai-option feature.  This nas^nvcn opportunity  toalarge num- 
ber of  towns  and  distrietH  to  i)osStivelv  forbid  the  sale  (if  litiuor  in 
their  lix'alities,  so  that  neartv  half  of  the  State  in  under  pninical 
probiirition.  Michignn  in  lf<o3  adopted  a  prohibitory  law  wlilch 
was  R'peaii'd  almost  immediately.  A  similar  law.  howerer.  was 
adiipii'd  in  18.'h'i,  wliich  continued  on  the  statute- IxNiks  fur  Hl'iiit 
tweiilv  venrs.  As  it  had  U'l-onie  ino]>eralive  tliroiigh  popular  in- 
difftn'iii-e.  it  wa-i  replacni  l>y  a  lici'nse  law  in  1875.  This  latter 
was  strengtljeiii  d  in  1K8H  liy  tlie  a<lo|'(ion  of  a  dania};p  clauM-.  ]n 
188.')  Ni'w  Vnrli  puMii-d  a  pniliiliitory  law  which  sliarf.l  the  fate  of 
manT  similar  ennrtnients.  \ieing  ilerlure<l  unconstltiitioual.  and 
wiLt  rt-iHaleil  the  foilowiuff  year.  In  ItMlI  effoHs  had  liein  made 
to  wi-iire  prcdiiliition  In  tlie  Hevlsed  Constitution,  Imt  llie  result 
was  a  failure.  The  extent  of  New  .Icrw-y's  prohibition  iw  a  law 
par»^'<l  in  1T9T.  and  still  In  force,  fiirbldilini;  the  dihlrilititiou  or 
ealeofiLiuorM  at  apublican.tion.  Pennsylvania  once  had  a  pro- 
liiliitorv  statute  on  its  l»"ibM  f<ir  n  few  months,  ll  waf  ailoptisl  in 
D'.'i-'i  and  repeah>d  in  i^iti.  This  law  had  been  pniviled  by  a 
"nn-licenwact"  which  had  U-en  enactiHi  by  the  Legif-laiure  in 
1840,  and  linil  Ni'n  ]>n)nonneed  uneonKtitntional  by  tue  Siiprcnie 
Onirl.  In  187*^  a  law  was  inssed  icivint;  lix^l  optitni  to  the  coun- 
ties, and  sixty-st-veii  of  tliein  voted  apiinst  llceni^g'  the  tralHc. 
in  two  years  tliat  law  was  repi>ahi]  and  a  lieiiise  law  adoiititl, 
which  JH  Htill  in  foree.  llie  prohil>ition  itxue  was  i<i|iiare1y  iH-fore 
the  i>eople  in  tlie  siirinj;  elections  of  this  year  (ISfflt).  and  was  de- 
fi-atiM  by  a  lurgv  jiopular  niajoritv.  IVlaware  has  tried  prohibiiion 
twice.  Tlie  flrst  law  was  jioksiiI  In  1847.  onlv  to  be  regK-aliil  in 
IMt*.  Tho  xecond  law  was  made  In  188.'>;  hut  It  was  In  a  few 
years  displan-d  by  n  Ucensit  law  which  Is  still  in  existennv  Tlini- 
other  Stat.-s — iTidiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa — adiqrteii  pMlilliitury 
laws  in  lK.Vi.  That  of  Tniliuna  was  de<'laT»'d  roid  soim  after,  and 
has  never  iHi-n  ri'.i'nni-tiil.  The  le^slative  enactment  of  Illinois 
wn«  MibiiiiHed  to  the  pi'ople  and  rej>tltsl  by  them.  Sinn-  tl»-n 
no  edort  lius  iH'en  made  lo  make  the  Slate  prohiliitorv.  Imt 
a  higi]-licen>.e  law  was  pii.s.ii'd  lir  the  Ixt;islature  of  18«<S-'8.-|. 
This  law  has  Isvii  dei-lnn>.l  constitutional  by  the  courts, 
and  ha:i  betin  generally  suucuuaful  in  its  otHitatlon.     The  luwa 
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l&w  liBS    stood,   with    some    modifications,   and,   where    pnblio 
optnion  has  mtpported  it,  hxa  been  generally  executed.     In  1862  a 

Prohibitory  cIauho  was  put  into  the  Constitution  bj  popular  vote, 
his  araon'dmant  has  been  declared  void  lij  the  Supfeine  t'oart  on 
account  uf  certain  technical  errors  in  drawing  it  up.  In  16)54  s 
prohihitoiy  law  was  passed.  Uhio  put  a  "no-licenHt"  clause  in  its 
LViiintitutioti  in  IHSl.and  the  salo  of  liquors  ha»  been  virtually  free 
tbruughuut  the  State.  Attempts  baTe  been  made  at  several  times 
to  l^Kulat^  the  trafilc  bj  law,  but  all  have  failed.  Two  of  the 
States  aditpled  pnihibitorj  laws  while  thev  were  still  undi!'r  tenl- 
turial  organiuilinn — Jlinuesota  in  lgo2  and  Nebnuka  in  lH-55.  In 
both  cases  the  Uw  was  modified  to  make  it  (it  public  sentiment 
more  neorlr.  and  biitli  Btutes  now  have  high-license  laws.  Kani^as 
adopted  a  mwljfied  prohlbitury  law  in  1IM((.  lu  18W  tbc  popular 
vote  added  an  amendment  tci  the  Constitution  prcdiibiling-  the 
manufoeture  and  lutle  of  intoKicating  liquon  in  the  State  "  except 
for  medical,  scientific  and  mechanical  purposoi."  lu  (leorgia, 
ninety-five  counties  have  suppressed  the  sale  of  liquor  through 
the  privileffe  of  local  option.  Similar  laws  are  made  somewhat 
effective,  als<i,  in  Texas,  Arkansas  and  Florida.  Other  Stati-H  have 
laws  forbiddini;  the  sale  of  liquor  within  a  certain  distance  of  a 
school,  oi  to  minors,  to  persons  o(  notoriously  intemperate  habits, 

Prometheus. — According  to  Greek  mythology  Prometheus  was 
a  son  of  U)ietus,  by  Clj'iueue,  one  of  tie  Uceanidus.  He  was  a 
brother  of  Epimetheus,  Mentelius  and  Atlas,  and  was  fabled  to 
have  surpasoed  all  mankind  in  saKa:;ity.  When  the  gods  and  mt-n 
had  a  contnivervy  at  Mecone,  Prometheus  took  an  ox.  and.  divid- 
ing it.  put  th«  ilesU  and  entrails  in  the  hide,  and,  wrapping  the 

p  in  the  inside  fat,  desired  Jupiter  to  take  which  he  would. 

I.  though  aware  of  the  deceit,  selectwl  the  bones  and  fat, 
ana  m  revenge  he  withheld  lire  from  man.  But  Prometheus  sbile 
the  fire  in  a  hollow  staff,  brought  it  to  earth,  and  gave  it  to  man. 
Jupiter  then  sent  Pandora  on  earth  to  deceive  man  to  bis  ruin,  and 
he  bound  Prometheus  with  chains  to  a  pillar,  and  sent  an  eagle  to 
prey  wilhout  ceasing  on  his  liver,  which  grew  every  night  as 
much  as  it  had  lost  during  the  day.  After  a  long  interval  of  time, 
however  (according  to  some,  SO.OdO  years),  Uercules  slew  the  eagle 
and  freed  the  sufferer.  On  the  story  of  PromKheiis  has  been 
founded  t-e  following  very  pretty  fable:  When  l'roiuethi'ii,s  had 
stolen  the  fire  fn^m  heaven  for  the  good  of  mankind,  thev  were  so 
UDgmtef  ul  as  to  betray  him  to  Jupiter.  For  their  trcacJiery  ttief 
got  in  reward  a  reme<fy  against  the  evils  of  old  age;  hut.  nut  duly 
considering  the  value  of  the  gift.  iiiKteaii  of  carrying  it  tbenistdTes 
tliey  put  it  on  the  luck  of  an  ass  and  let  it  trot  on  liefore  them.  It 
was  summer-time,  and  the  a.ss,  c(uite  overcome  by  thirst,  wtiut  up 
to  a  fountain  to  drink,  but  a  (>nake  forbade  all  apprimch.  The  oiih. 
ready  to  faint,  most  earnestly  implored  relief.  The  cunning  snake. 
who  knew  the  value  of  the  burden  which  the  ass  bore,  demanded 
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it  as  tbe  price  of  access  to  tbe  fnat.  The  ass  v as  forced  to  eom- 
{ily,  &nd  the  snake  oliUlned  poBsession  of  the  gift  of  JopittrT.  but 
with  it,  as  a  pauishnient  of  bw  art.  be  gnt  thn  Uiint  of  the  eoako. 
Ileiice  it  is  that  tbe  snake,  by  casting,  annusilT  mnews  his  jouth, 
whiie  man  is  Ixime  down  bj  weight  of  tbe  eviis  of  old  age. 

Protocol. — The  word  protocol  is  used  in  two  Benses;  1.  The 
rough  draft  of  an  instrument  or  transaction,  and  more  pariicalarly 
the  original  copy  of  a  government  dispatch,  treaty,  or  other  docn- 
mi-nt.  2.  A  record  or  register.  In  Scotland  every  notary-,  on  ad- 
nlis!^ion  to  office,  formerly  received  from  the  clerk-register  a  book 
caltcii  his  protocol,  in  which  he  was  directed  to  insert  copies  of 
ull  instruments  which  be  might  have  occasion  to  execute,  to  be 
preserved  as  in  a  record.  These  protocols  have  often  been  found 
serviceable,  when  regalarl;  kept,  to  supply  the  loss  of  a  missing 
deed.    The  word  is  from  tne  Oreek  protot,  first,  and  koUa.  glue. 

Public  Lands.— The  public  lands  nf  tbe  United  States  still  un- 
sold and  open  to  settlement  are  dividotl  into  two  classes,  one  class 


re,  lieijg  tbe  alternate 

.'ed  liy  the  I'liited  States  in  [and  grants  to  railroads,  etc.    Kucb 

tracts  are  sold  upon  application  to  the  Land  Register.  Heads  i>f 
faiiiiiii-s.  or  dtizens  over  twenty-one  years,  who  may  settle  uixm 
any  quarter-section  (JOO  acres)  have  tbe  right  under  tbe  ()re- 
enipllon  taw  of  prior  claim  to  purcbas(^  on  complying  wjth  the 
regnlations.  L'nder  the  homestead  laws,  anv  citixen  or  intending 
cilliu.'n  lja.s  tbe  riglit  to  lOU  acrt-M  of  tbe  11.25  or  ^i.-W  land  after 
an  actual  settlement  and  cultivation  of  the  same  for  live  yeara. 
Tnder  the  tinilK-r- culture  law  any  settler  wbo  has  cultlvat'ed  for 
two  yi^arsas  much  as  S  acrm  in  trees  ol  nn  SO-arre  homestead,  or 
10  acres  of  a  homeBteaii  of  100  acres,  is  entitled  to  a  free  patent  for 
tbe  Innd  at  tbe  end  of  eight  .vears. 

Public  Lands,  Division  of. — Tbe  system  by  which  the  public 
lands  of  the  1'iiiled  StalesateUlvlded  dalt-s  liai.'k  to  the  earliest 
duvs  of  the  nation's  existence,  and  the  plan  is  due  in  Ibu  main  lo 
tlKiirnHJi-alginiUKiif  Thomas  Jefferson.  Acciirding  to  his  plan 
tb<'  Innil  was  divideil  into  divisions  called  "  hundreds."  wliich 
nen^  tn  1h-  ten  miles  siguare,  each  uf  them  to  be  sulidividcd  into 
]iliils  line  mile  square,  numbered  from  one  to  one  humln-d.  This 
was  iiidHHliMl  in  a  rciNirt  to  tbe  Tenth  Continental  <.\)ngress  in 
17X-i:  anil  an  aniendtiient  reducing  tbe  princi)>al  diviaons  to  six 
lldle.s  square.  In  he  eallml  "  tnwoiillips,"  each  township  to  lie  sub' 
diviili'd  into  sections  one  inlie  square,  containing  &10  acres,  was 
offenii  liy  James  Monroe  and  was  n<lci]>tcd.  The  genera]  plan  of 
survev  remained,  however,  as  it  had  been  originally  introduced, 
and  in  the  snme  form  is  still  in  use. 

Public  Schools. — The  origin  of  the  public  school  system  of 
Auiericn  dates  linck  to  tin;  thne  of  tbe  settlement  of  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut.  In  the  very  iH'ginninp  of  their  history  thesu 
colonists  made  providon  for  the  establlshmont  of  achoola  in  eveij 
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town,  and  parents  were  required  to  send  their  cliildren  to  them  or 
edacate  them  otherwise.  At  first  these  schools  were  not  entirely 
free;  that  is,  those  who  could  paj  were  required  to  do  so;  but  the 
evil  of  separating  the  children  into  paupers  and  rate-payers  in 
time  became  apparent,  and  shortly  after  the  colonies  became 
States  the  school-taxes  were  increased  and  the  schools  were  made 
free.  The  example  of  these  colonists  was  quickly  followed  by 
other  New  England  colonies;  but  in  other  sections  of  the  country 
schools  were  either  ]  rivate  or  parochial  for  many  years,  except  in 
cashes  where  a  free  school  was  established  and  supported  by 
private  beneficence.  WTien  the  vast  territories  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains  came  into  the  possession  of  the  United  States, 
every  sixteenth  section  in  each  Congressional  township  was  set  aside 
by  the  Government  as  a  nucleus  of  a  public  school  fund;  later,  this 
was  increased  to  tv  o  sections  for  the  benefit  of  the  newer  States. 
The  Southern  States  were  the  last  to  embrace  the  free  school 
syb-tem  in  its  entirety,  having  done  so  only  since  the  close  of  the 
civil  war.  Maine,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New 
Hampshire,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Kansas,  Nevada,  Wisconsin, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  California,  Arizona,  Wyoming  and  Washington 
Territorv  have  compulsory  educational  laws.  The  average  age  up 
to  whicli  school  attendance  is  required  is.  in  the  United  States, 
14^  years,  which  is  older  than  that  in  any  other  country. 

Pnn^.  London,  or  the  London  Charitari,  was  founded  in  1841 
under  the  joint  editorship  of  Mark  Lemon  and  Shirley  Brooks,  and 
is  at  the  present  time  the  greatest  of  English  comic  magazines. 
Douglas  Jerrold,  Tom  Hood,  Albert  Smith  and  Thackeray  were 
hel]:^  to  fame  through  their  contributions  to  Punch,  as  were 
Doyle,  Leech,  Tennid,  Du  Maurier  and  Keen  by  their  illustra- 
tions in  the  same  publication. 

**  Puts"  and  ** Calls/' — When  stocks  are  thought  to  be  about 
to  decline  in  market  price,  and  a  small  operation  in  them  without 
much  risk  is  desired,  a  small  sum  is  given  for  the  privilege  of  de- 
livering an  amount  of  stock  at  a  certain  price  at  a  future  time; 
for  example,  cash  price  of  Erie  being  57,  a  speculator  gives  $50, 
we  will  say,  for  the  privilege  to  *'  put,"  or  in  other  words  deliver, 
a  hundred  shares  at  56^,  say  in  ten  days.  If  the  market  goes 
down,  as  he  naturally  expects  it  will  when  making  the  transac- 
tion, all  that  it  falls  below  56  is  profit.  If  it  should  go  up,  he  can 
only  lose  the  $50  originally  invested.  A  "  call "  is  a  similar  trans- 
action on  a  rising  market;  for  instance,  a  certain  stock  is  selling 
at  50.  and  in  the  opinion  of  a  speculator  is  likely  to  advance,  he 
then  purchases  the  privilege  of  calling  for  the  stock  at  a  certain 
price,  say  53,  on  a  certain  day,  expecting  the  value  to  rise  above 
53,  all  advance  on  this  figure  being  clear  profit. 

Pygmies. — The  pygmies  were  a  fabulous  race  of  dwarfs,  in 
whose  existence  the  ancients  believed.  They  were  said  to  be 
about  %\  feet  in  height,  and  to  be  engaged  in  constant  warfare 
iFith  their  inveterate  enenues,  the  cranes,    $7  Q^n^  writers  tbey 
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are  placed  at  the  month  of  the  Nile,  and  bf  others  as  Inhabiting 
the  re);ioD  of  the  Thulf ,  and  as  living  in  snbtemnean  dwellings 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ganges.  It  was  said  that  tlier  out 
down  every  t>ar  of  corn  with  an  ax;  that  when  Hercalea  canie  into 
their  country  thej  climbed  up  bis  goblet,  bj  the  help  of  ladders, 
to  drink  from  it;  and  that  when  be  was  asleep,  two  whole  Prgiuj^ 
armit's  fell  upon  his  right  and  another  upon  his  left  hand,  but 
were  ell  filed  up  by  the  hero  in  his  lion's  tikin.  Explorations  in 
Africa  have.  boweTer,  Ibrown  light  upon  the  pvgmj  myth  liv  re- 
Tealiug  the  eiistence  of  a  race  of  very  small  liumau  beings  in 
Bouibcaft  Africa.  They  were  found  in  the  mountainous  country 
on  the  east  of  the  southeru  great  branch  o{  the  Ugtibai  by  I>u 
Chaillu.  They  are  called  Obon^,  are  about  4^  feet  in  height, 
and  live  in  Ibu  midst  of  negro  tnbea  of  ordinary  stat  jre.  A  race 
of  very  small  men  was  also  discovered  in  Africa  by  the  esplnrer 
Scbweiiifurtli  in  18tt8-'TI.  none  of  whom  exceeded  four  feet  ten 
Indies  is  lieight.  Their  peculiarities  are  disprt>pi)rti<inalely  large 
heads,  (lecuiiar-shaiied  shoulder-blades,  and  abdomens  of  eniir- 

Pyramids. — The  weight  of  aiitlioritv  among  modem  Egvntolo- 
gists  iiH-liui's  to  the  view  that  the  I'vraml<ls  were  a  new  luid  ln.lil 
architectural  tr|>e,  invented  in  its  entirety  between  the  Kflh  ami 
twelfth  dyiin-ities,  in  Middle  Egyjit.  and  lint  the  develi'|iment  fr<>m 
earlier  tonus  of  tonib-mnniids.  "  Pyraiui'l,"  in  its  strict,  gcimii-t- 
licul  M-usc,  deuoteN  a  building  having  a  ]!.  .ygonal  ba»e  and  plain 
triangular  ^idex  which  nu-et  in  an  aiH-s.  lliere  are  vuriiiiis  funus 
of  iiiuriiiit  tiuiil>-mt)unds  of  earth  and  sttiiie  and  sleppiil  Rirurtiin-K, 
as  the  iiitiKtiilui  111  Kg<*|>t<  anil  eariv  teiiipleH  and  mausolea  in  Mex- 
ico and  Assyria,  and  t  lien' are  alsoximu- in  ferinr  imitations  of  Ihi.t 
date;  but  till' true  pyramidal  (imstruetiiin  b<  mvn  imty  in  F.gv|it, 
and  coiii|iriM-K  ulmiit  seventy  Htrniluresnn  the  biink«  of  the  Nile, 
none  «r  which  an-  later  Ilmn  the  twelfth  dynasty  (a1ii>ut  imit  tt. 
('.).  Tliey  an'  all  built  n|ion  a  wjunn'  liase,  wltli  the  fnur  ^iiies 
faring  the  four  rardinal  )Hiints  of  the  nini]niss.  and  in  the  i-arti'T 
foniis iin- einuiKisixl  of  liiirixcmtal  layers  nf  niugh-henu  btiH'ks 
with  a  small  amniiiit  nf  niortur — degeiierating  In  the  buildings  of 
the  sixth  and  niiriiiiling  dynahties  tii  a  cellular  i^ysti-iii  <if  n'taln- 
ing-watlF^lilleit  with  hiiM-  ehlps,  and  finally,  in  the  twelfth  dy- 
nastv.  ton  niikss  of  mud  bricks.  liiit  then'  was,  in  all  cases,  on  the 
outside,  a  I'lisiiii;  <ir  fine  stone,  beautlfullv  ihiHsIkiI  and  jninttil. 
the  inner  ebiimliers  liaving  a  similar  linisli.  Tliese  easiiig-stones 
wen'  nut  a  men'  venei'r  or  film,  but  were  massive  bliK-kx.  m-uallv 
gmner  in  thicknesN  than  in  height.  Inside  of  eaeh  pyramid,  al- 
ways low  down,  and  usually  bi-neath  the  level  of  the  grimnd,  was 
htillt  a  .sqnilcbnil  chntnber,  and  this  was  n-oched  by  a  downward 
passage  ftiini  the  north  side.  1'hls  jiassuge  had  a'  lesser  cliani- 
Iht  in  its  cinir-e,  and  was  l)l<H-ke<l  onee  or  oflener  with  a  massive 
st.iiH.'  iHirtcullis.  The  iiilurii'r  was  protmlilv  in  every  ease  ucees- 
tttble  to  thti  priests  for  thu  purpoui  uf  makuij;  oSeringa,  tlie  pas- 
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«age-wiL7  bein^  closed  by  a  Htonp  door  tuming  on  a  hoiixnntal 
]iivul,  llie  location  of  wlik'li  waH  kiiown  to  them.  The  chaitibers 
wpr*  always  ri>c)fed  bj-greatnlopingcanliluvuraof  stone  projecting 
from  the  DurtL  and  wiuth  eiiIcs,  un  whicli  tlie>-  rested  wltliout 
prussiDg  on  eath  otlier  along  the  central  ridge,  so  that  there  was 
DO  thruKt,  nor  indeed  any  furcc  to  dii^turb  the  buildings;  and  now, 
after  a  lapse  of  four  tlKiusand  yearx,  in  B)iite  of  the  brutal  treat- 
mem  of  eneiuieH  und  the  ^reed  of  later  buildere  (who  have  re- 
iiinve<l  aluioMt  all  of  the  caainn;- stones},  they  still  stand  as  cotoaxal 
muuuinents  of  the  work  of  uuui  Owing  to  the  lous  of  the  catling- 
stones,  their  present  apiKarauct  presents  a  i^rieH  of  huge,  rough 
HtepH.  and  tbuir  height  has  been  (»ni-idcrably  liiminishud  by  the 
eni^rnachment  of  the  sand  of  the  deiiert  around  their  baseu.  Many 
arrbiFotogists  believe  these  vaat  piles,  especiulty  the  great  Pyra- 
inid  of  Cheops  at  Uizeh,  to  have  been  con-ttructed  under  divine  In- 
spiration, and  to  embody  in  the  living  rock  great  astronomical 
facts  and  matheniatical  principles,  and  liieraorials  of  a  system  of 
weights  and  mea.sures  for  univenta]  use.  It  is  also  maintained 
that  Masonic  emlilrtus  and  symbols  have  been  found  within  them. 
Whatever  the  builders  embodied  in  the  detuiJH  of  tlieir  conKtruc- 
tiun.  their  immediate  oliject  and  use  vraa  undoubtedly  to  Kerve  as 
ivyal  uiaunolea.  As  for  the>^  thenriua.  future  InveHtigatiiins  will 
prolulily  develop  or  eipliidc  them;  Imt  that  there  is  great  math- 
ematical knowledge  and  wonderful  att-uracy  of  measurf  ment  dis- 
playeil  in  Itiem  is  well  establinheil.  In  the  great  Pyramid  at  <lizeh, 
tlie  four  KiileH  have  a  mean  error  of  only  0-IOth  of  an  inch,  and 
twelve  seconilH  in  angle  from  a  iwrfect  Mquare.  This  pyramid  is 
the  largest  of  all,  and  by  fur  the  must  remarkablo  in  il»  cimstnic- 
tiou.  It  in  Homewhat  di'lTerent  from  the  othen  in  it»  internal  ar- 
rangeuient,  having  the  subterranean  ehamln'r,  which  is  but  half- 
tinishcd.  and  having  alxn  an  upward  [nutsage  leading  to  two  large 
up|ier  cliamlHTS.  Iilghiv  linislied  with  great  slabs  of  ]x)liHlii^l  red 
gmnite.  Priibulity  biitli  of  tliesu  chaiiilierH  contained  originally  a 
]Hilinhe<l  sarcophagus  of  the  same  Syenitiu  crunite:  and  the  larger 
one — the  "  King's  " — although  in  the  very  heart  of  thirt  huge  ]iile, 
is  iKTfectly  ventilated  by  two  Bir-pa.-u4iges  about  nine  inohes 
Miunrv.  whieh  run  tu  the  north  and  south  fact's  of  the  I'vnmid. 
It  wan  built  by  llieiips  ur  Kliufu.  of  the  tiflli  dynasty,  and' its  con- 
Htructi<in  is  thought  to  have  emptoyed  1IH),000  men  for  thirty 
vears  or  more — prolmbly  half  a  century.  The  niawinrv  consisted 
originally  of  8B.02)<.0OU  cubic  feet,  and  stilt  amounia  to  82.11 1.OUO. 
The  height  is  at  present  4riO  feet  (originally  47B).  and  the  length 
of  the  sides  T4S  feel  (oriLanally  TI14).  I'he  King's  Chamlier  is  19 
feet  1  inch  in  height,  and  inari>a34  feet  8  inches  by  I"  feet  1  inch; 
the  IJaeea's  Chamber  ix  30  feet  3  inches  in  height,  and  in  area  17 
feet  by  18  feet  9  incbss.  It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  there 
were  no  inscriptions  on  tlie  eslernal  surface  of  atij  of  the  pyra- 
mids, the  casing.stones  bearing  a  smooth  polish.  The  mecb^ical 
meaiu  emploT^  b^  the  boilders  have  been  parU;  ascertuned. 
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or  diunoiid);  Wloiira  wen  iiwda  (■■  In  Mreophagi)  tj  tobulkr 
drilling  vith  tools  like  tnt  modeon  olamond  rou-dnlls,  utd  mull 
articles  were  tamed  In  latliee  fitted  wltli  mediwilcd  tool-nsta  mnd 
jevel-pc^ted  tools.  Tbe  queetiau  of  the  tnnqxMt  and  maaago- 
meat  of  such  huge  rtonea,  weighing  ofte&timM  more  than  thii^ 
tone  apiece,  lemuu  atUl  to  be  answered. 

pyx.  Trial  of  the,aB  the  annual  terting  of  tbe  ataBdaid  of  tbe  goM 
and  silver  coins  io  tne  ^icliah  ndnt  iaaalhd,  laaeastom  of  Ten 
ancient  origin,  and  deriveslta  nane  fma  tbe  pj^  or  eheat  In  wbidb 
the  coins  to  be  examined  are  iepL  In  enrljtbnee  the  mint-mas- 
ter in  England  was  ■implr  ft  penui  under  eaatoaet  with  the  Qov- 
emment  for  the  manuhctare  irf  the  etdnage,  snd  pericecal  ex- 
smiusUouB  were  oonseqnently  iiiiiiiiimij  to  see  that  the  terms  of 
the  contnct  were  complied  with.  Tbe  Bdnt-msstor  is  now  an 
officer  of  the  Crown,  but  the  laumer  of  condoeting  the  oeremooy 
ia  Bubslsntislly  onchsnged.  Tbe  finished  coins  are  delirered  to 
the  mlnt-maxter  in  weights  called  joumOT- weights;  that  Is,  15 
poundB.  traj  weiglit.  of  gold,  contunlng  701  aoverelgne.  or  1,403 
-eigns;  of  silver.  60  pounds,  troy.     From  eecli  jooraej- 


weight  a  coin  is  ttiken  and  placed  in  the  pfi  for  the  annual  trial. 
The  examination  of  the  coins  is  made  or  the  Goldsmiths'  Gom- 
psnj,  under  tbe  direction  of  the  Crown  and  in  the  preeence  of  the 


"Queen's  Remembrancer,"  who  administers  theo«th  to  the  junr 
and  presides  over  the  proceedings.     Tbe  coins  are  oompared  with 

Eieces  cut  from  trial-plates  of  standard  fineness,  which  tire  in 
eeping  of  the  Warden  of  tbe  Standards.  If  the  coins  are  found 
to  be  of  standard  fineness  and  weight,  within  certain  limits,  ■ 
statement  to  lliat  effect  is  testified  to  b;  the  jarors  and  handed 
over  to  the  treasurer.  The  coins  to  be  tested  are  kept  in  the  an- 
cient chapel  at  Wesmlnster  Abbev,  in  joint  costedj  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Comptroiler-Qeneral.  A  nmilar  oeremooj 
Is  provided  by 'law  in  the  United  States.  This  trial  la  made  at  the 
Philadelphia  mint,  yearly,  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  Febmaiy, 
before  the  Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Conrt,  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  the  Assayer  of  the  New  York  Assar  Of- 
fice, and  Buch  other  persons  as  the  President  of  the  United  States 
inay  designate.  A  majority  of  the  persons  appointed  oonstttnte  k 
competent  board,  and  the  eiamination  is  made  In  the  presenoe  of 
the  Director  of  the  Mint.  From  each  delivery  of  coins  made  ^  the 
chief  coiner  s  certun  number  are  reserved  for  trial,  depodted  in 
the  pyi  and  kept  under  the  joint  care  of  the  Saperintendent  of  the 
mint  and  the  Assayer,  each  of  these  officers  Bsoaring  it  hj  an  in- 
dependent lock.  Reserved  coins  from  the  ccdntge  m  Other  mints 
are  transmitted  quarterly  to  the  Philadelphia  mint,  or  the  Director 
may,  if  he  wishes,  take  other  pieces  for  the  test.     Tlia  ezaminan 
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the  limit  of  tolerance  in  fineness  and  weight,  it  is  simply  filed;  hat 
if  not,  the  fact  is  certified  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  if  he  should  deem  it  proper  to  do  so,  he  may  order  all  the 
officers  implicated  in  the  error  thenceforward  disqualified  for 
holding  their  offices. 

Qneen's  Counsel  are  harristers  who  receive  from  the  Queen  a 
patent  giving  them  preaudience  over  their  brethren.  The  advan- 
tage of  the  appointment  is  that  it  enables  the  most  able  or  success- 
ful counsel  to  take  the  chief  conduct  of  cases  in  preference  to 
those  of  the  same  or  longer  standing.  The  appointment  is  made 
on  the  nomination  of  the  Lord  Cnancellor.  When  a  Queen's 
i  *ounsel  is  engaged  in  a  criminal  case  against  the  Crown,  as,  for 
example,  to  defend  a  prisoner,  he  requires  to  get  a  special  license 
to  do  so  from  the  Crown,  which  is  given  on  payment  of  a  small 
fee.  It  is  sometimes  popularly  believed  that  the  appointment  of 
Queen's  Counsel  entitles  the  counsel  to  a  salary  from  the  Crown,  but 
this  is  a  mistake  except  as  to  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-Qeneral. 
Sir  Francis  Bacon  was  the  first  barrister  to  receive  the  appointment. 

Queen  of  the  Antilles,  an  appellation  sometimes  given  to 
Cuba,  which,  from  its  great  size,  its  rich  natural  productions,  its 
fine  harbors,  varied  and  beautiful  scenery,  and  its  commanding 
geographical  position,  ranks  first  among  all  the  islands  of  the 
\Veet  Indian  group. 

Quintessence. — The  word  quintessence,  which  signifies,  liter- 
ally, the  fifth  essence,  is  of  ancient  origin,  and  dates  from  the 
time  when  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  simple  elements  or 
constituents  of  bodies  were  f(mr  in  number,  viz.,  fire,  air,  earth 
and  water,  and  that  earth  was  the  lowest  element,  being  grosser 
than  water,  water  than  air,  and  air  than  fire.  A  fifth  element  or 
essence,  ether,  was  added  by  some  Pythagorian  philosopher,  who 
did  not  believe  that  the  four  elements,  or  essences,  sufficed  for  the 
composition  of  all  substances  in  Nature.  This  fifth  element  or 
essence  was  supposed  to  be  more  subtle  and  pure  than  fire  (the 
highest  of  the  four),  and  was  therefore  located  in  the  uppermost 
regions  of  the  sky.  The  word  "quintessence"  has  thus  come 
down  to  us  in  the  signification  of  the  subtle  and  vital  ingredient 
of  any  body,  though  in  ordinary  language  it  is  employed  in  a  figu- 
rative sense. 

Rabbit's  Foot.— The  le^nds  of  "  Br*er  Rabbit "  among  the 
negroes,  his  clever  devices  in  outwitting  his  natural  enemies — 
the  dog,  fox  and  wolf — and  thwarting  every  scheme  designed  for 
his  own  punishment,  are  almost  wiUiout  number.  From  these 
legends  of  the  preternatural  sagacity  of  the  living  rabbit  came  the 
idea  that  the  dead  rabbit  had  certain  magic  powers.  The  negroes 
believe  that  to  carry  a  rabbit's  foot  in  the  pocket  is  not  only  a  tal- 
isman for  good  luck,  but  is  a  specific  for  diseases.  The  left  hind 
foot  of  the  rabbit  is  believed  to  have  the  most  efficacy,  and  if  it 
be  taken  from  a  rabbit  that  runs  in  a  grave-yard|  it8  suporofttural 
properties  are  believed  to  be  QUi^  IrnSistible, 
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Rack-Rcnt  is  a  tprm  ^mjiloywi  In  (J««l  Briuia  lo  rigMj  «1 
full  vwirly  value  of  Innds  let  upiii  leasp.  or  to  an  ureupler,  o*  Iir 
by  n  Ii-Diuit  (or  liff.  lu  li'i^^linKuiBliiHl  rrum  the  ralao  HkhI  In  il 
lua^e  or  aifreemunt  between  tlie  ponies,  nad  nlilcli  1*  ofMo  Im  it 
grealiT  llian  tliH  rriil  vhIiib, 

Railroad  Hilcan  of  tbe  World.— Tbo  total  railruvd  r.  _,_ 
of  the  world  ia  lt3G|089  miles.  OF  tliis  amnunt  tbr  Lnited  StalM  I 
has  147.Bee Rutes;  (Jreat  Briton  utd  IreUud,  10.333  Dkltwt;  liif^ff 
manv.  24,1HT  miles;  France,  IQ.mS  milts;  RiiH&ia,  Iti.iau  nilMtl 
Auirt'ria-Hunirary,  14.335  mi  las;  BrillsU  India.  irtlWi  ii  " 
ailH,  11.5S3  miles:  Italy,  7.366  niilrei  Spain.  f>  '^'f  -  " 
4.855  miles;  Sweden,  4,654  nileB:  ArgeniiiK- 
iiiil<?a,  and  Mexico.  4.000  miles.    Th«milr«(;<'  >' 


Id  tbe  lnited  Slatex  ie  the  Kinxau  Viaduct.  300  fevt  Ulgli. 
Erie  Bsilnwl. 

Railroad  Time-Tables. — A  railroad  tiinf  .tabl*  icnrrniltiK  ih* 
TunniDg  of  tTHiiiH  on  aiiy  roul  in  kdv  nf  llie  luunt  Inipunajil  tkia^ 
in  Ibo  managenieiit.  Tlie  preparation  of  Euch  a  table  i*  »  *~efj 
ingenious  piew  of  work.  TIip  niennsi^iplined  am  ot  ilu- >Ibi- 
plcnt  sort — Gommon  pins  and  sjHiola  of  coli>ri>d  tlimul*  ami  a  Imt^ 
sheet  of  drawine- paper  nirxinieil  on  an  ntwl.  I'lils  popn  is 
called  tbe  time-chart.  Tbe  chart  is  ruled  either  for  twv,  Bir  w 
ten  minutes'  time  l>y  periH-ndkulor  llnm.  The  ■■  tinir "  \m 
marked  above  the  perpendicuUir  linex.anillbDdlilaiuv.oroiaii'inl 
and  termini,  on  horiaontalH,  cmsainK  tbe  ixrpondli^ular  llii«^  !■'<* 
UlaHtration.  12  midnigbl  ia  the  mark  on  tlie  QrHi  jierpniiUctilar 
line,  tuid  i*wh  hour  ia  marked  until  tlia  twenty-  t<inrth  nr  tbe  fnl. 
lowing  tuidnif  lit  hour  ia  nturbi'd  nn  tli«  last  pRr)iendlcaUr  ll»«. 
Between  the  hour  linra  (]ii<  (iimcn  is  divldnl  Into  uilouiiit  aa^ 
Kradualed  as  Kne  as  detilml.  <)n  a  lwo-mtiiui«  rhan  tlir  i-|*r« 
between  the  houra  ia  divideil  into  ten  mluulen'  time,  and  (he  tr« 
minutes'  time  Into  two  minutes'  thue.  One  terminuii  of  llir  luad 
is  marked  im  the  fltvt  lina  lH«iidfi  Uik  llret  tlmi--mM-k.  19  mlilnlchL 
Tbe  other  siatlono  follow  dnwn  on  tbe  biirlxontal  llni->  iiniil  iIip 
other  tenninuB  is  reached.  It  Is  calculated  tlint  the  niniiiiu;  itme 
Bhall  he,  HOT,  twenty-flTi)  miles  an  li'>ur,  nijil,  fnr  lljr  imrpiMe  at 
illustriilton.'lbB  tracing  nfonn  pWMii   ■     ■  ■■'"..  to  r»- 

plain  the  system.     A  paMoenger  train  '  <   Myal 

p  A,  M,;  a  pin  Is  plnved  on  the  (ini  I'  ■'  A.  M. 

■ime-mark.  and  the  end  of  the  blui-   ■  ■ ''v     If 

the  train  rnnx  wllbont  Hiopping  for  !■• :  '!:rr«d  ta 

stretched  over  opposite  the  rtalion  «!   "  liiiii  rl...  >.t..i.  li  mwt». 
tail  ihncUy  uailur  tlio  10  A.  U,  tJwt»uutik  aujclicr  |4a  b  atnd^ 
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mill  the  blao  thread  wrapped  about  it  to  keep  it  tant.  If  this 
i>  II  Kti)p  of  forty  minutex  llie  b1ui>  tliruad  ix  Htretclied  to  the 
10:-1U  A.  M.  mark  (in  a  ilirvi-l  linti  witli  tlii>  smtir  Hluciiin.  and  an- 
otlicr  piD  stuck  aiid  the  blua  thread  wrapiicd.  The  train  starts, 
Htul  itsentire  cnuree  in  than  timed  and  dit<tril>ate<l  uliiiig  the  mad; 
nnd  if  the  ruad  operateii  many  traiut  the  time  cliart.  when  It  ib 
I'oiupleted.  loolu  like  a  gieai  npidcr's  web,  siretehed  witii  pins 
and  (i>lnn-d  threads.  A  blue  thread  la  used  to  reprnsent  a  passen- 
p.T  train,  a  red  thread  a  freight  train,  and  if  the  traiuH  of  other 
tiHuhi  use  part  of  the  track,  they  are  designated  by  a  dijSeniut 
volnred  thread. 

Railwajr  Trsins,  Speed  ot—Tbe  fastest  time  made  by  an 
American  train  is  claimed  to  be  92  miles  in  93  minutes,  on  the 
I'liiladelpbia  and  Beading;  Bailroad,  onu  mile  l>oin^  luude  in  46 
seconds.  The  fastest  time  lietween  Jersey  (.Ity,  N.  J.,  and  San 
Krancisco,  Cal.,  was  made  in  June,  Itl86,  when  the  Jarrett  and 
l*almer  special  theatrical  train  made  the  run  in  H  days,  7  hours, 
;)y  luinuiesand  16  seconds.  A  West  t^boro  Kailroad  train  ran.  in 
July,  1»85,  ffm  East  Buffalo.  N.  Y..  to  Weohawken,  X.  J.,  432,6 
miles,  in  9  hours  and  28  miuutes.  In  May.  1886.  the  run  from 
Xew  Vork  to  BuRaln.  440  miles,  was  raaile  by  a  train  on  the  New 
York  Central  Kailroad  in  9  bourn  and  9U  minutes.  June,  1884, 
the  Baltimore  and  Lthio  Bailroad  ran  a  train  from  L'bit.-ai;o  to  Uell- 
aire,  468  milt's,  in  11  hours  and  21  minutes.  The  weight  of  en- 
jrine,  tender  and  cars  in  these  trains  was  from  250,000  ixmnils  to 
alxint  40U,U0<>  poumlf,  and  all  the  trains  were  rery  livht.  In  the 
siiimuer  of  ItfeS  tiie  rival  truins,  rnnning  brtween  I^widcni  and 
Kilinliurfrh.  of  the  Ureal  Northern  Bailroad  and  the  Uindon  and 
Ninlliwest  Bailroad,  made  the  run  between  those  cities,  the  Former 
in  7  liinitN  and  il2  minuter,  jrlving  a  siiocd  of  S'i  miles  iK-r  hour 
ini-ludin^  stops,  and  tb(*  latter  in  7  hours  anil  ;)8  minutes.  The 
distaiu-e  )>y  the  latter  rtiutv,  it  must  be  remarked,  is  400  milm, 
while  by  the  Uri'St  Sorthem  it  is  only  803  iiules.  Hu  far  us  the 
machinery  of  a  railway  is  eoneemeil — by  which  we  mean  the  mad. 
till-  rollin|r-ii1'>ck  and  the  sitruals — there  is  nothing  to  ]jrevelit  Ul) 
average  s]ieed  of  60  miles  an  hour  being  maintain eil;  vi4  then;  is 
not  in  the  world  a  train  timed  t4)  run  ut  that  K]M-iii,  iiit(ioii(;)i  it  is, 
of  eoun*.  certain  that  even  a  greater  velocity  is  often  attained  for 
short  distances.  The  fastest  train  in  the  world— that  is  los-'vtiui 
train  wliose  rtgular  running  time  is  fn.iter  than  that  of  auy  other 
— is  undoubtiKlly  the  celebrated  "  Plying  Dutchman." 

Rainbtnv. — A  rainbow  can  only  bu  seen  when  the  spertalor 
stands  between  It  and  the  aun;  ita  center  must  always  lie  directly 
opiMisite  the  sun.  moving  with  the  sun's  motion,  falling  if  the  suii 
is  risinz.  and  rising  If  the  sun  is  dtM-Iinini;.  A  rainlMiw  occurs 
when  the  sun  or  moon,  not  too  far  above  the  horizon,  throws  its 
t>eams  aima  a  sheet  of  falling  raiQ-drc)ps  on  the  opposite  sidt-  of 
ihe  heavens.  Thus,  a  rav  of  light  from  Ibo  sun  strikes  a  rain- 
ilrop  obliquely;  part  of  It  Is  reflected  at  the  surfaco  of  the  drop ; 
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._...,,..  .   .        *  tlirongh,  and  the  rest  ia  a^\a  re- 

tlfuied:  ou  passing  from  the  drop  on  the  eame  side  that  it  entt.-r«<l. 
a  second  refraction  occurs.  These  Buccessive  reflectiona  and  re- 
ffHCtloDM  Hoparate  the  ray  of  white  light  into  its  compnneut  mlort^ 
ravK.  and  as  the  anglea  of  Incidence  and  emergenra  vary  foT  each 
(vilor.  the  ej'e  of  a  spectator  perceives  them  as  distinct  baiidH. 
Now.  evety  dnip  in  the  sheet  of  falling  water  which  has  equal 
ol)lii]iuty  t«  the  spectator'a  eye  will  send  to  it  rays  nf  the  sami- 
ciiliir.  Bat  the  iiiil.v  dnii>s  which  can  fulHl]  these  coiiditious  of 
like  uhliriuily  of  rettectiMl  raju  are  those  which  define  the  bai<e  of 
a  cone  whose  apen  is  the  eye,  and  tho  center  of  whose  base  is  in  a 
rifclit  line  pawKing  through  the  sun  and  the  eye  of  the  s)ii^ator. 
At  or  nt- iir  sunset,  when  the  sun  and  the  observer  arc  in  the  same 
liorlKiinlal  plane,  the  bow  will  be  seen  to  form  a  complt-te  seuii- 
circle;  when  the  sun  ia  higher  in  the  sky,  a  smaller  arch  is  seen; 
the  entire  circle  CI  mill  only  Ih^  visible  to  a  spectator  on  the  top  of  a 
very  hj|;li  and  narrow  mountain  peak,  which  Willi  Id  elevate  his  plane 
much  ulHive  that  iif  the  sun's  rays  without  ciifting  off  their  light. 
A  coiupli-te  circle  niay  also  be  aometimes  ueen  in  the  raintiow 
forineil  >>>'  the  sunlight  on  the  spray  arisiag  from  cataract:'.  The 
lunar  rainlxtw,  whii'li  is  a  comparatively  rare  but  very  licaulitiil 
ph<-niiuii-non,  dUTers  from  the  solar  simply  in  the  source  uuil  in- 
ti-nsitv  of  the  lif^ht  liv  which  it  is  pniduced;  and,  a.i  in  all  CAses  of 
fwlili-  linht,  the  disfi'uction  of  the  colora  is  very  difflcult.  In  (a.-t, 
except  under  the  most  favorable  circniustances,  the  lunar  roiulxiws 
mri'lv  show  colors  ut  all.  giving  a  pale,  ghostly  gleam  of  apiiar- 
enilv  Willie  or  vellow  light. 

Rainbows,  Arti6cial.— In  the  fall  of  1883  Profensor  Tyndale 
luidertiMik  to  n'pr<»luce  in  his  laboratory  tbo  effects  of  liglii  tbiit 
lie  hud  si'pn  in  the  Alpine  Mountains.  Ilia  first  object  wax  to  ol<- 
tain  artiliciatly  n  mixture  of  fog  and  drisfxle  kucIi  as  might  most 
ni'iirly  niseiniilu  the  Htmoti]>here  of  tlie  hills.  Ilia  account  of  the 
i'Xi«'rime)it  and  Its  result  is  as  follows:  "  A  strong  cyllndricnl 
(iip]HT  iHiiler.  sixtiim  irii'bes  high  and  twelve  inches  in  <liHui('ier. 
WHS  nearly  lllled  wilh  water  and  healed  bv  gas-tlames  until  steam 
of  twenty  iHUindK  pressure  was  ]iruduced.  A  valve  at  the  top  oi' 
Ibe  iHiilrr  was  then  opei|ed,  when  the  steam  issued  violently  into 
till'  iiluiiispben,'.  I'nrrying  droplets  of  water  niechani<:a1ly  'along 
with  it.  and  conili 'Using  above  to  droplets  of  a  siuillar  kind.  A 
fair  imitation  of  the  Alpine  atmosphere  was  thus  pro<luce<l,  .\fter 
n  fi'w  tt>nt»tivi<  exiierinients  the  luiuinoua  circle  was  brought  into 
view,  and  havinf;  once  got  hold  of  it,  the  next  step  was  to  enlianre 
its  inti-nsity.  (>il-lnnii>s.  the  lime-light  aud  the  naked  elii'irir- 
liirht  were  triiil  in  suecesslou,  the  source  of  rays  b<-ing  placed  in 
oiii'  room.  thi!  iKiiler  in  another,  while  the  observer  stooil.  with  his 
linrk  to  the  light,  b.nween  tliem.  It  is  not,  however,  ne.'essary  to 
dwell  upon  tbt-s*'  first  eii>erimenta,  surjiassed  as  they  weri-  by  !!,<■ 
ftrrangcmentH  tsubscqueatlr  sdoptv^L    iiy  mode  of  pruceodlni;  wu 
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this:  The  eleetrlc-llgfat  belDg  placed  in  a  camera,  witli  a  condens- 
iDg-lenB  in  fn>nt,  the  pmition  of  the  lens  was  bo  fixed  tis  to  pru- 
duoi?  a  beam  BUlBciently  broad  to  claip  the  whole  of  mj  hfud  aad 
leave  an  aureola  of  light  anitind  it.  It  lieing  de^iirable  to  leKsen  as 
miirh  as  pousible  the  foreign  light  entering  the  eye,  the  beam  was 
received  apon  a  blank  Burface,  and  it  ivaH  eaxj'  tu  move  iLc  head 
until  its  sTindoH'  occupied  the  center  of  the  illuminated  area.  To 
secure  the  bei^t  effect  it  was  found  neceKxarr  to  Ktaiid  close  tn  the 
boiler,  ao  as  tc)  be  immersed  in  the  log  and  lirizzle.  ITie  [%',  how- 
ever, was  soon  discovered  to  Ite  a  mere  nuliuuiee.  Instead  of  eu- 
hancing.  it  blurred  the  effect,  and  I  therefon^  sought  to  aborish  it. 
AlluwiuR  the  Bteam  to  issue  for  a  few  secouils  fruiu  the  lH>iler,  on 
clofung  the  valve  the  cloud  rapidlv  melted  away,  leaving  behind  it 
a  host  of  minute  liqaid  s]iberules  lloatiiig  In  the  beatii.  A  beauti- 
ful circular  rainbow  n-as  instantly  swept  through  the  air  in  front 
of  the  observer.  The  primary  bow  was  duly  att^'iided  by  its  sec- 
ondary.  with  the  colors,  aa  unual.  reverueil.  Tlie  opening  of  the 
valve  for  a  single  second  cauBe<l  the  bows  to  ftasli  forth." 

Raki,  the  Eaxt  Indian  name  for  all  sorts  nf  distilleil  spirituous 
liqnorH,  but  chiefly  for  that  procured  from  toddy  or  the  fermented 
juice  of  the  cocoa  and  other  palms,  and  from  rice.  The  eociianut- 
palin  is  a  chief  source  of  toddy  or  palm-wine,  and  in  obtnlned  friim 
trees  raneing  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  old,  or,  in  fart,  at  the 
period  when  tliey  begin  to  ahow  the  Grst  indications  of  lioweriiig. 
After  the  flowering  shoot  nr  spadiz  enveloped  in  its  Kinlho  in 


next  ties  a  ligature  around  the  stalk  at  tlie  tiast!  of  the  H|iailii, 
with  asuiall  cudgel  he  iieatH  the  tiower-ebimt  and  bruiscK  it.  This 
he  does  daily  for  a  fortnight,  and  if  the  tree  is  in  ginxl  condition  a 
cunHidcrable  quantity  of  a  saccharine  juice  flows  from  the  cut  upez 
of  the  flower-ahoot.  The  juice  rapidly  ferments,  and  in  four  days 
is  UHually  sour;  previous  to  that  it  is  a  favorite  driuk,  known  in 
India  by  the  natives  bb  callu,  and  to  the  Eumpeims  ai  loddy. 
When  turning  sour  it  is  distilled  and  converted  into  raki,  known 
better  to  the  Hindus  as  naril.  and  to  the  Cingalese  as  pi>l,  or 
nawaai.  It  Is  proljable  that  the  nse  of  raki  is  mom  widelv  dif- 
fused among  the  'human  ne«  thaa  either  wine,  brandy,  wltisky 

Reaper,  First  in  the  United  States:— In  11*08  a  reaping 
macliine  was  patented  by  Richard  French  an<l  John  J.  IltLwkius. 
but  it  did  not  prove  Buccesaful.  Prior  U)  1882  there  were  grantinl 
eight  patents  for  machines  for  cuttting  grain.  No  inventor,  how- 
ever, succeeded  tn  pruducing  machines  tliat  ponseHsed  sulllcient 
practical  merit  to  be  used  otherwise  than  expcriuienlallv  nntil  we 
come  to  Bell,  Huasej  and  Mct'ormick.  wliowi  mai'liines  have  siuco 
become  so  well  known.  At  themeeting  of  the  DritiKL  AKsivialion 
at  Dundee.  Beptember,  186",  the  Heverend  Patrick  ISell  stat«l 
tliM  he  Invented  his  reaping  macliiue  in  lUM.    McL'unmck's 
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Ameriean  nuchine  wu  patratcd  in  1834.  and,  with  imprnrpmeDta 
added  in  1841)  and  1847,  received  a  medal  al  the  World's  Fair  in 
London,  1851.  In  1838.  Obed  IIuBsey,  then  of  Ciocinuati,  Ohii.. 
patented  a  machine  to  which  he  applied  saw-toothed  culten  and 
g^iards.  This  machine  was  at  once  put  into  practicaJ  operatiiin. 
ftnd  gave  renernl  satisfaction.  Husaey,  in  1847,  patenied  the 
i-lopped  slotted  finger.  The  practical  use  of  self-rakers,  in 
countrv.  dates  from  the  invention  of  W.  H.  Seymour  of  Sew 
York,  in  1851.  He  arranged  a  quadrant-shaped  platform  directly 
behind  the  cutten,  a  reel  to  gather  the  srain  and  a  rake  movtu^ 
over  the  platform  in  the  arc  of  a  circle  deiMKiting  the  sheavetj  on 
the  ground.  lu  18-)8,  Owen  Dorser  of  Marjland  combined  the 
reel  aiid  rake,  and  hiainiproveuient  has  been  entfnsively  used  h^n- 
anil  abroad,  with  some  modlflcationB,  one  of  which  was  by  John- 
ston in  1855.  who  arranged  it  so  that  the  size  of  the  8heiiri'!<.  or 
cavels,  as  they  are  called,  could  lie  regalaK^i  at  the  will  of  the 
driver.  The  name.s  of  Hainen.  Ketchiim,  Manny  ami  WihhI  are 
prominent  among  inventors  of  improvements  in  mowers  and  har- 

Rcd  Sn)M7. — The  apparent  redness  of  snow,  as  s*.>n  from  a 
diMiiuUf,  is  ofteTi  nil  effect  of  lijiht;  but  the  snow  of  this  coinr 
which  wils  seen  by  siiiue  prospectors  at  the  head  of  ('mss  ('ri'i-li 
In  t'oloraiiit  a  few  years  wgn  was.  it  is  thought,  due  to  tlie  presi'nci' 
of  a  minute  red  aniiunlcule  in  the  snow.  It  was  first  seva  at  the 
head  of  Cnws  Creek,  where  it  was  found  in  patches  of  inlf-u:* 
carmine,  Taryiiig  in  area  from  aa  large  ait  a  man's  hat  to  twi-ntv 
fei't  in  diameter.  Taken  in  the  hand  aud  cln)<e1y  eiaiiiiniif. 
nothinjr  conhl  lie  detected  that  gave  it  color,  and  it  nieltiil  into 
clear  re<l  water,  leaving  no  stain.  Further  on.  In  Muiie  uf  tlie 
stc<']i  i;ulehes  with  whicli  the  country  abonnds,  the  bottoms  wen< 
entirely  coveretl  with  tliu  stranj^  KiilVtaiice.  In  ttraw  pla<'i'>  the 
color  was  vivid  in  tlie  exireme.  while  in  others  it  fadeil  to  u  faiiii 
)iink,  producing  an  effect  not  readily  described  in  word?.  In  iht> 
almost  inacifssiblu  deliles  of  Mount  iihasta,  in  California,  is  th>- 
only  other  known  place  in  the  United  States  where  this  phemmi- 
enon  is  seen.  In  the  lular  re^ous  it  is  a  familiar  sight.  It  iiiny 
Ih'  nddwl  that  snow  is  occasionally  tinged  black,  yellow,  red  or 
gn'eii.  ns  knowa  to  Pliny,  aud  has  been  minutely  diBcribe*!  bv 
various  wl.-ufitic  writers. 

Refrif^erating  Machines. — TIk-  great  practical  and  commercial 


lint;  machines  lies  in  their  use  for  the  prt 
■.■iiUly  fi 


lion  of  food,  esjiei'iiUly  fresh  meat.  Natural  i 
and  still  miin-.  in  hot  eliinati's,  is  so  rare  and  eipcDsive  as  to  pre- 
vent its  UKi>  im  a  large  M'nie  and  restrict  it  lo  the  most  costly  uf 
fiNKl-priHliirtH.  The  great  (iroblem  of  the  successful  transportii 
tion  of  freisli  meat  to  distant  markets  wa.s  solved  in  Itt^u.  In 
Man'h,  of  thin  year,  the  Auihor  Line  steamship  Circassia deliv- 
ered in  Knglan<l  the  linjt  uirgo  of  fresh  meat  artificially  preservini, 
vhicJi  watt  trsnspurtud  iu  n  UeJl-Colniau  diy-aii  Tefiig«niui,  in- 
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trmlnred  br  5rr.  J.  J.  Cj'.ii.ar.  :e  '■■r>n-'-3i;n;''n  ir:;h  Mmsti.  H.  and 
J.   Bt-l!.     tl.^.-  ntpEulj  a.-^~  iw.:.  '^■■-■^r^   '-•^.  t^a  ■■JiL  ^..:l«- 

from  all  iians  i-f  iLt  worM.  TL";  £r-:  !>Lli >::.?:.:  ii>oa  A-.~'.nili». 
umsiMiD);  (if  iLiny-riiit;  ti.ri*  of  "■t*f  hE'l  ii^'jiv*.  w**  ij-llvtwd 
ill  lAiadiin  in  Fi-bruarr.  l^-^i;  hrA  in  Jui>^.  Irr^.  -Ax  ^'.'.iitc  thii' 
DunnliD  liri'acbt  fMUi  Nvw  Zn,':ia,-\  lo  LMn'i<4i  ■)>4  ■.■kr-^-'-sj "f 
sbi^p  mid  S'2  jii^'^i — all  Id  j-t-rfH.!  r-ti4'.:i-ii.  t.iAK::'i.<^i.-i'.i,e  iLn 
]imft  viiyaf^  v1  a\nvtx-ni:'hx  dav..  aii.l;L<r  iiit^iu*  LfTi:  '•i;-rl-.-n'.-Mi 
durlti);  tlie  pai>Mi(.i:.  l)rT-ait  n-f •ff^nl'.'ri  a.-^  low  in  |L->-L*-r)il  c<e 
in  ]iiiMS(ii|nT-st(:ame>»:  a!^  fur  tli<^  i'r>->^n'k::-<ii  of  f.-VT-b  j-r-jvi:;- 
ioiiH.     Tlie  pnwiibllitr  of  jirinlui-ir.ir  o-]'l  hv  arlS^^al   L.rkii^  La» 

but  nn  >>ucn-Mtful  ai'i'i'''''"'"i  in  <''■'  *'^'>  "'>x  fade  uuiil  IViO. 
n'li(-n  tilt-  fir^t  c»n>j'n~'>t-<i-air  iix'-u^akln^'  B|-[iBralii?  vas  iavtiiii-ii 
bv.li.lin  »ii.m.-  of  N.w  (»rWi,s.  Tl.e  B-M-iV-lu-an  i>-ir;:.'^nn..r 
wan  hniii^'lit  out  In  1"'%  bL'l  an  iii.)<r»v>-ii,.'iit  wa-  :nv«-].t-il 
Bli..t1Iy  afti-rwanl  by  A.  :-.  Ilu-lam.  in  « bi<li  tb<r  t«i.|*Tature  ut 
ibi-  ciiijiprcsni'il  air  I.s  biwt-nil  by  [ia.'»-lni^  li  tb^■ll^b  |>i|>^  ri>«W 
fsttriiallj-  insiiHil  of  bv  a  fpray  i-f  cfifl  mattr  iDi«-t-'l  into ibn 
tulM-s.  OniMif  tbe  1al<->t  iliil'iKViil  tiiachilii^  of  tbi>  tyi*- is  ibtf 
"  WiliilLniiKi'n."  Tbn  [■r'iii.--s  in  tUi-rt;  macbint^  Ik  In  jiviirral  as 
fi>ll<iw)<:  Urdiiiary  Htiiiie-)>h(-ric  air  is  niiii)ireM^l  to  niie-tbinl  or 
«iu--fi>UTtb  111  ttx  iKiniiul  iiallt  bv  a  i^icaiit-cyliii'lfr;  tin-  air,  li'iw. 
I'VfT,  in  tbi*  ctinilt-nsatiiiD  Iki-huivs  rvrr  Li-i.  and  ii  is  ilienrf'im 
ni-c^SKury  tn  r"n\  il  I'.v  one  «f  ilm  niKbniU  )ri*'nti'>ii*^  bIhivc.  It  is 
lli»-n  I'lin'durtiil  tu  tbi^  i-xjiaiisii-n-i-ylitKliT,  wlierir  a  vi-ry  rujiid  ex- 
[wiiMuD  lirmliiifH  a  f;ri»t  and  fuddi-n  fall  of  ti-iniHraiiirf,  atiil  ilie 
wild  alrin  tlii'iiw  dlMributi-d  iu  pjM-i  tlinmylioiit  tb«  lrfi-7,mg- 
cbamlH'r.  In  wliich  anytbiii);  di-in-d  may  1m:  jiiaml.  TIik  rafid 
■•x|>an--ion  of  any  c>mi>ri'^-»ti  fciuf  would  pniiliiit  tbis  naaiK  rfsuit, 
air  lifiiig  Usui  uialnly  iH-'rauw  tbtt  KU]>ply  in  unlitiilii-d  and  thii 
ciB-t  l!<  u'llbiiiic.  Tln"  fundainrmul  pritidi'li-  nndi-rivinj;  tin-  |)ni- 
ri-Nt  in  Ib«!  fdiiiple  pliv-li-al  law  tliat  in  tlie  ]mssBf.-<'  «f  ativ  runu  of 
iiiatl'T  from  a  umnt  d>-n>e  to  a  Ii-ss  ilva«-  con<liti»ti,  bi-nl-'.-niTi^y  in 
ne«-i>i*ry.  In  (irdvr  tu  drivt-  tLu  Uiu1t'i-uli-s  fanlipr  ai«rt.  Xuw,  in 
onliT  tbat  a  c(inipr»«HHl  gas  may  resuniu  itit  iioniiHi  voluui-.  an 
aTniinnt  of  lii-at-fnt-rpr  In  rt-quirvd  oqual  to  tbv  nim-iiikuii-at 
(•nrr^y  wbicli  cftiK.'Ii'd  tlie  CMiiiprt-Kiddn.  Ht-nci'  in  tliu  bIkivk  ina- 
rbint-M  till)  Ui-at  of  tbe  niinprtsn-daiTiiiM-lf.and  of  tvorvtbinK  in 
onitai-twltbit,  iHconMiuii'd  in  t)iKp\jianKli)n:am1aii<'cildnimfn-ly 
ibc  al)!H'iii.'t)  of  hfat,  a  grt^t  fall  in  lfm|HTHtiin>  is  tliK  ntHUlt. 
'I'lii-rHari'  (woiitlH-rwavBiif  imNluriiifr  artiKi-ial  cubl,  \ix.:  tnt-vi- 
inK-mixtun-H  «r  llqiicfu<1i<in  ujid  vaixirizaiiiiii.  Tbc  tinU  in  p\- 
[daiiKil  liy  tln!  lawn  of  cbi-intstry.  rt>rtnln  milwtanifs  wlii'n  iiiixnl 
in  ri'naiii  pniportliinH  alwayH  priKlui^Ing  cold,  and  in  Miniii'  ruM-n  u 
irniit  di-|!n'i:.  Tlii-y  an-  nut  iitu-d  in  itv-niRi'lLinc!).  clilcfly  lu-oausu 
tiiey  am  tou  oipeiisiTC*  fur  cunsumiitiuu  on  buch  a  lar(;<:  scali'.    A 
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CDininon  emunple  is  the  mistare  of  ico  and  nalt  in  an  ordlnnrr  Ic*- 
[■rcaiu  fm'Kf  r,  which  producM  &  temperatuK-  much  U-low  tlini  nf 
tlio  iro.  antl  caascH  at  tlic  Huue  Iilntaral>id  liituefuctioD  of  tlif  ict^ 
anil  Hilution  of  the  ksU.  Tb«i  la^^t  i>r(ici>t«,  tliat  hv  vaporizniioii, 
(IfiH'nilH  u]Hin  the  Huiie  nhj^sloal  lawH  an  that  hv  t>i]>an»liin.  It 
huH  Ihi'h  fxtitnHivcly  appiira  to  iarge  machinos,  tfie  tirst  HiirocKx- 
fuIa]i|Hiratus'lN>ingi>DeexhlbltvdbvM.L'«rre,aFrfuchnian,  inlrMTi. 
1.iii<l<-'H  imiiTr>vi-d  niechhu',  iuv«-nted  about  ItfTO.  is  !>lil1  iu  ur«, 
anil  ix  line  of  thu  bent.  Ainnionia  is  the  liquid  ^■nt-rally  u-vsl,  Init 
nu'tliTlic  otliiT  and  euliiburous  a<;id  m  also  suii'i-jwfully  mi. 
tiliiTi'd.  TIiIm  niL'thod  in,  in  )c<nipnl,  as  rulliiws:  A  slnmg  galran- 
Iwil  wrou);Iit-iTim  Imiler,  ca|>al>te  of  Huslainin^  a  pn-Hsure  iif  ten 
atnioKphiTCH,  1h  connt-rtcd  b^  a  tut)e  nith  a  fni'Kiii^-rbainUT  nf 
Kiniilur  Ktri'nirlli  and  material,  conxisting  of  two  cinnpartnient''. 
nni- iiiHosIni;  thu  other,  the  outer  one  lM.'ing  connected  with  the 
IxiiliT  hy  till!  tulx',  and  the  inner  one  deHigntil  fur  tiie  ren'jitiim 
iif  till'  sululani-e  lo  lie  fnaen.  Tho  fn;e!!inK-c1inin1i<>r  Is  placiil  tn 
a  c<i1d  liutli,  and  to  the  boiler,  into  which  linn  hern  i<inircil  a 
i|iiiinti1,v  iif  a  xaliiralod  milutioii  of  aninioniuin  giu<,  Hiilhcifiit  hi-:it 
in  iilijilicl  tu  <'n-iiti*  a  ]>nH<)(ure  of  five  nr  six  atinnsplipn'si  thiii 
{iri'.->sure  cxih'Ih  the  amiiiiiDlum  froui  the  water  in  which  it  wiut 
ilissolrtil  niid  fon'i-x  it  into  the  outer  ciiui|>artnii'nt  of  the  freezing' 
cIiiiiiiIht,  when,  jHirtly  by  its  own  prcssnre  aud  imrtly  by  the  ri»'l 
Imlh  in  which  tlie  chatnbi-r  la  jilaced,  it  is  condensed  in  liiiulil 
riirni  iiliiii^r  with  about  one-tenth  itx  wei);ht  of  water.  \\'lieii 
eniiDjTh  cif  tlie  jmH  ]ia»  Ui-n  ciindenscd.  the  boiler  ItM-lf  isplaciit 
in  II  I'lHil  liatli.  and  the  cylinder  containing  the  suithtem-e  to  1>e 
tTiixi-n  is)ilacii)  Iu  lite  inner  cutiipartnientnf  tbe  freezin^.i-baintn'r. 
^iiw.  a*  the  tcniiH'ruture  in  the  iHiiler  falls,  the  pressure  in  the 
ai>|>]iratiis  1h  ri'duccd,  the  li(|iU'lied  auimoniuin  in  the  nuiernmi 
]i)irtiiii'iit  va]<nrixeH  very  ru|ii[t1y.  and  thus,  in  pasNinn  into  the  lesji 
ilvn^^i'  form  of  n  (tai',  alwlracts  lieat-enerpv  frinii  everytlitnjr  in  it« 
tu'i;;lilii>i'liii<Kl.  nnd  |'rii<liict.s  un  inti-nse  cold  in  the  iniier  ciiiii]u(rt- 
nii'iil.  A  niiii'liiiie  of  this  kind  «in  turn  out  us  much  an  MX) 
]..iuiuis  „f  i,-,.  in  an  Imnr.     fSi-e  Jff.  Artififial.] 

Religious  Beliefs.  Statistics  d£— The  iiunilierH  of  followirs 
of  111,.  ,Tifr,Ti.nl  r..li).'ious  cr-^iiis  in  the  world  areas  follows:  Chrls- 
tiiinitv.  :l!ts.<NHi,iN)0:  ItiKldhisni.  »4<1,(H)0.(XI0;  Mohninnii'iliinlsni. 
^>HMiiNi.(liM):  llriihninnisni.  17r..(>no,l)(HI:  Ciinfucianisni,  W1.(HW,<HH>; 
WiiTuiMii,  U.tMXKtKKI,  and  Judaism,  7,(H»0,000. 

Religious  Statistics.— The  ciiinniunicunis  of  the  vnrlouH  nr- 
lipiiiis  ilcniiniiiiiilioiis  in  the  I'nited  Slates,  aeconlin^  to  the  liit<'~t 
availiible  retmrtK.  are  ax  fiilh>ws:  Advenllsts,  l()0.4.<h  ltiii>ti>i^, 
:{.!)'■), ItH-l:  Christian  Vnlnn.  I'JO.OOO;  t'<nij;retratiiiiinlisi.<.  .ir.T.riM; 
Kpisi-i.iiiillnii!'.  I'mti'stam.  4:tT,T«."):  Kiiisciiiinlians.  Itcfoninil.  ll.iMHi; 
FrieiiiK  lOT.iXIri;  IJenmin  Eviint;elica1,  IS.'i.lHKI:  l.iilhenins.  tlM7.- 
mt:  Mi'nnonili.s.  lKi.(NN>:  Melliodlsis.  j.tltlS.riSIt;  Muruvian-s 
lO.linft:  I'n'shvierhins.  1.l:m.(!S'i:  liefoniied,  ^>tni..'i2:):  Itoiiian 
riitholicH,  T.aMJ.iMW);  SwedenUirifiaii!*,  5,700;  L'jutiriMw,  20,I)1X^ 
UniveiBalititij,  87,t)07. 
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ftepreienUtion  in  Congress,  St&te.— Accimlinf;  to  tin-  (Vm- 
Mituliiin  of  tile  I'nited  t^luiL-s,  each  Slate,  no  iiialtiT  wlial  ils 
IK>|mlatir)n  niaj  be,  is  cutitlrd  tJi  liavK  two  twtuili>r!<  in  the 
Xaiiiiiial  Congress  and  at  It-a^t  one  uieniU-r  of  the  lloui^e  of 
lt('|>resenUtives.  Itri'resentHtinn  tn  tha  lower  Honw  ct  l'uni;rriM 
iti  baKed  npun  popntation;  ko  after  each  di'cennial  (Tu^us  tLeri'  in 
ft  m-w  aiiportionnirnt  of  DicuilieTt)  of  thU  Hnutie  aui'iu^c  th<:  dif- 
ferent States,  in  order  to  pn>porIir>n  the uii-mberHfaip  of  emh  State 
as  nearly  as  possilile  to  the  nutuber  of  its  inlialiiiuiilii  an  ciiu- 
inred  wilU  tLe  atE^repitc  ]Hi]>ulation  of  all  the  [Jtutes.  Bi'nators 
xerve  for  pii  Team,  atid  are  clioxen  by  the  Li-pi^'laiuref  of  tlieir 
TesjiectivB  BtateM.  Keprebcutativeo  serve  for  two  jeurM.  and  are 
elii-ted  br  popular  vote.  Arnirdlng  tn  the  la.->t  e|>i>c>rliiinment, 
eai-h  di^t'rk-t  containing  ISLSWof  ixivulation  iit  a  I'lmffTeH^ional 
diHtrkt.  and  ia  entitled  to  one  Rt-preseuiatlve.  'ilie  nuniber  of 
l<el>reMtitatives  from  the  sererai  states  are  at  present  (IfciSfl)  aa 
folluwH:  Alal)Bnia.  H;  ArbeuHaH,  S;  Culll'uniia,  6;  Colonul".  I :  Con- 
nectU-ut,  A;  Ikeluwun'.  I:  Florida,  2:  Ueor^n,  10;  lllinoio.  SO:  In- 
diana, 13;  Iowa,  11.  KaiiNa-s,  T;  Kentuckv,  11;  Loniisiana,  6;  Maine, 
4;  .Maryland,  6;  MaKsachnNrttH,  12;  Miehi^an,  11;  Minnesiitn,  S; 
Mlssi.-s'ippi,  t;  Miiwiuri,  14:  Nehnudia.  S;  ^pvada,  1:  New  llamp- 
vhire,  ii:  New  Jersey  7;  New  York,  84;  North  famlinu.  9;  Ohio, 
21;  OreLnin,  1;  I'ennMvlrania,  28;  Uhnde  iHland.  %;  Soiilli  ('amllna, 
7;  Tennessee,  10;  Texas.  11;  Vermont,  2;  Virginia.  10;  \Ve^t  Vir- 
(tlnia,  4;  \Vi!'mn^>in,  ».  Eu';h  Territorj-  is  repn-sentni  by  one  Del- 
efniti*  tn  (Vini^ri'Ms,  who  is  entitled  to  a  seat  in  tiie  loner  lInuHe, 
anil  the  rielit  to  take  imrt  in  del«teH  but  not  to  vote.  1'he  Mtarj 
if  Seuators  and  I{epr<~>entalivK!i  is  ^.VMO  p<-r  anniini;  niil<.'a(.'e,  20 
(rents  i>er  mile  of  tnivel  tn  and  from  Wnshinfrton,  eui-h  aiinual 
session ;  allowance  for  Stationery  and  He WKpB|>i'r!>.  ^IS-'ijier  annum. 
Tlie  President  of  the  l<<'iuite  an5  the  fiiieaker  of  the  llou^e  n-ceii-e 
4K.00U  per  annum  earh.  Wlien  a  titale  fails  to  r<--distri<'t  ln.-fi.re 
the  eli-etion  follnwinK  the  re-sp|K>Ttiontnei)t  of  Heprewntativi's  iu> 
ronliuK  to  the  lati'st  census,  the  additional  tiii'nilN'rs  of  the  llouso 
friiin  that  Stute  are  ele<-te<l  by  the  entire  State  instead  of  by  di* 
trirts,  and  sui'li  nielnlierH  are  known  as  (.'on);ressmen-RtIjirp' — a.-:, 
for  Instance,  the  four  additional  RepTesentativeH  g-lvi'O  to  Kansas 
by  the  last  Conj^ressiotuil  B|i)iortionuient.  \^'here  the  nunilier  of 
<'<m»rret«inen  is  iwiuceil,  and  the  State  also  fails  to  re- district 
previous  to  the  election,  fffj  the  Represent  at  ives  from  that  State 
are  ele<^e<)  on  a  ffi'neral  Statu  ticket,  and  are  also  known  ta  (.'uu- 
([reswnen-Bt-Ijtrire. 

RcTolatioD,  Soni  of  The.— Tlie  iwicietv  of  tlie  "  Sons  of  the 
Revolution"  wait or^'aiiiwd  in  New  York, l>ecenili.T 4,  lti83.  iu- 
roriHirati-d  May  D,  ]t^H4,  to  "  kitp  alive  among  ourselves  and  our 
desceudantH  tlie  ]Hilriiitic  Spirit  of  the  men  who.  in  niilitflry, 
naval  or  civil  service,  by  their  ai-tH  or  counsel  aehieicil  Amerl- 
i-an  indepeudenee;  bi  collerland  sn-ure  for  preservation  thenianu- 
M-ript  TuIK  revonlii  and  othvi  ducumeuts  relating  tu  Uiu  war  of 
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the  Rovolntian,  and  to  inamote  interaonne  and  good  feeling 
Knong  it*  memben  now  and  herMfur."  EU^Ulity  to  member- 
ehip  is  oonOned  to  male  deecendants  from  an  aneeator  who,  ar  - 

soldier,  aailor,  or  dvll  offlcf 

IndepeDdenoe  doriag  the  i 
nnmbered  810  memben  In  looo. 

RibbooisiD,  the  name  of  »  eyatam  of  Itiah  secret  aaaodatiaDB 
which  fi  rat  appealed  abont  1806  utd  originated  in  Armagh,  and  later 
spread  to  Down,  Antrim,  Tjrano  and  Fennaoagh.  The  rokl  object 
of  their  oiganitatlon  waa  probablj  for  direct  antagoniHUc  action 
against  the  Orange  ooofedeTaey,  At  finrt  tlieir  operationa  were, 
for  the  most  part,  limited  to  the  oonntiee  chleflj  in  the  north  and 
northwest  of  Ir^and,  when  tbe  Orange  BHaodatloas  were  snffi- 
dently  nnmerona  to  be  fonnidable.  Ilie  Ribbon  Amodation  was 
divided  into  lodges,  and  the  members  of  each  lodge  were  bound 
by  a  secret  oath  to  "  be  true  to  each  other,"  and  "  to  assist  each 
other  In  all  things  lawful."  Stated  meetings  of  the  lodges  were 
held,  and  small  mou^  oontributiona  were  exacted  both  at  eo. 
trance  into  the  association  Hud  on  each  occasion  of  meeting.  Of 
late  years  they  have  been  almost  entirely  replaced  by  newer  secret 
OTgEuiizetione.  The  name  by  which  they  are  knnn-n  is  suppiieed  to 
have  originaled  from  the  badge  of  riblxin  worn  by  the  memlters. 

Rickets  is  eiclnBlvely  a  disease  of  childhood,  and  generally  at- 
tacks the  children  of  the  poor.  It  la  regarded  by  some  wrilerii  an 
a  special  disease  of  the  bones,  and  by  others  as  merely  one  of  the 
various  forms  of  scrofula.  The  charscterislic  symptom  in  rickets 
ts  the  Imperfect  development,  atrophy,  softness  and  consequent 
distortiiin  of  some  or  many  of  the  bones.  The  bones  thus  affected 
consist  of  a  sort  of  gelatinous  tissue  which  will  Ijend  without 
breaking;,  and  they  are  so  soft  that  they  may  be  cut  with  a  knife. 
On  microscopic- chemical  eiamination  the  stiuctural  artan^ment 
of  the  bone  is  found  to  be  unaffected,  while  there  is  a  great  de- 
ficiency of  the  earthy  salts  to  which  the  connal  bones  owe  their 
flminess.  The  weiffnt  of  the  body  acting  on  bon^  deficient  in  this 
earthy  salt  causes  them  to  bend,  and  the  thighs  or  shine  are  ab- 
normally nrclipd,  or  the  spine  is  curved,  or,  in  slighter  cases,  only 
the  normal  form  of  the  ankle  is  modified.  In  aggravated  cases  the 
chest  is  so  afTecled  as  to  give  rise  to  the  condition  known  as 
pil/fiin-brea*ted. 

RiTers,  Velocity  of. — The  average  velocity  of  a  river  may  be 

eatiniuted  approiiniately  by  finding  the  surface  velocity  in  the 

'  ^r  of  the  current  by  means  of  a  float  which  swims  just  below 


the  surface  and  taking  four-fifths  of  this  quantity  ai 
the  mean  velocity  in  feet  per  minute  be  multiplied  I, 

'  n  of  the  stream  in  square  feet,  the  prodot 


minute  be  multiplied  by  the  aj 
stream  in  square  feet,  th( 

t  of  water  discharged  in  cubic  feet  per  n 

most  rivers  have  their  sources  on  very  high  ground,  their  velocity 
Is  greatest  at  the  beginning  of  their  coarse.  Bnt  the  velocity  does 
not  altugetlier  depend  upon  the  slope  of  »  liver'a  bed;  mnch  la 
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owing  to  its  deptli  and  volnmp.  TherefoTe  mnst  rir^is  flow  w'lh 
Tarying  vulodtf  at  diSercut  Heasuns  uf  l)ir  Tear.  1'Le  beij-U  id  a 
rivtir's  course,  inttiug  points  uf  nickH,  or  utht^r  olisuu:!^,  wLmL*? 
at  tLe  silks  iir  Iiuttiiin,  interfere  with  its  tyee<li  hvuct  it^  relucitj 
difft'M  at  diflpKUt  pans  of  ils  bed.  The  l<iwer  Amazon  tiowi  al 
thi'  rati'  of  3  iiiilea  an  huur;  the  MiBeiimippi,  in  the  lower  pBri  'if 
\U  rriiiisc,  Las  a  curreut  of  alxiut  H  aiileii  an  hour;  the  Omi^i  Las 
for  miles  aliove  its  mouth  a  current  of  nearly  t  mik-s:  the  Slle 
liuH,  beiiivi  tlie  (.'atantcts  a(  U'ad^  Haifa  and  l>evund.  a  current  "f 
It  inilf».  The  most  mjiid  river  in  the  world,  of  auv  >:/c.  i.i  tl.e 
river  llhouc,  in  Franii'.  whuiie  current  TaDtKB  from  (U  hi^h  ajj  -10 
to  a.-<  low  as  6  mileu  an  hour.  The  i^urrent  of  a  riTet  i»  idowerat 
the  Uittom  than  at  the  surface,  and  at  the  Hides  than  the  middle, 
and  itHline  uf  quickest  velocity  is  a  line  drawn  along  the  center  of 
In  canes  where  this  line  is  free  from  Buddi-n  In 


>r  sliarp  turns  it  also  retinMents  the  deepetit  pari  of  the  channel 
rhe  velocity  of  falln,  which  is  often  enormous,  cannot  ]iro[>erly  b 
ucludi-d  in  any  estimate  of  the  \elocity  of  rivers,  nithnuKh  th 
■ii])etus  given  bf  rapids  haa  au  influence  on  the  rate  uf  the  c<u 


Robes  of  OEGce, — The  custom  of  wearing  robes  by  the  JuKtlces 
of  the  ^u|ireme  I'ourt  of  the  United  Suites  was  adopted  from  a 
siniilur  cusliiiu  in  England.  The  gsrtuent  is  a  long,  black  rulio, 
euv('lii|ii]ig  the  jieiMin  from  the  Bhoulders  to  the  feet.  It  is  made 
full,  Willi  full  sleeves  and  full  body,  and  somewhat  reeeuiblea 
clmi'nl  vi'stiMento. 

Robin  Goodfellow,  a  domestic  spirit  or  fairy  famous  in  Eng- 
lish fiilk-lure,  and  from  whom  ShaJte«peare's  "I'uclc"  wua 
<leriv>Hl.  From  the  early  t>alluda  concerning  Kohiu  we  learn 
that  lie  was  tlie  offspring  of  a  "proper  young  wench  by  a  hee 
fuirv,"  who  was  no  ki>s  a  person  than  UI>eroii,King  of  FMiryland. 
In  fiU  youth  Ui>l>in  displayed  many  mischievous  tricks.  As  a 
»lHi-imea  of  bis  "  mad  prankvti."  Kobin  went  one  day  tu  n  wedding 
as  u  fiddler,  and  was  a  welcume  guesti  but  in  the  evening  "thi'ii 
bee  iH'gunuc  to  piay  his  merry  trickea  in  this  manner:  First  hee 
put  out  the  candles,  and  then,  being  datku.  bee  Mrucke  the  melt 
giHid  iHixes  nil  tlie  ears;  they,  thinking  it  had  iHiene  those  that  did 
Kit  ne\t  tliem,  fell  a-Hglitliig  one  with  the  uiher,  so  that  there  wan 
not  one  of  theiu  but  Uud  citlier  a  broken  head  <ir  a  bloody  uuKe. 
The  wiaueu  did  nut  'hcape  bitu,  for  the  liandsomest  be  kiwed,  the 
others  he  jilnrbed,  aiid  mode  them  scratch  one  the  other,  as  if 
tlii-y  bad  bti-iie  cutB.  Candles  being  lighted  againe,  they  all  were 
frii-'iids,  siirl  fell  ngwne  to  dancing,  and  after  to  supiier.  tiiipjier 
IwliiK  endi-d,  a  great  ikiswi  was  brought  f'.rtli.  At  this,  Itoluu's 
ti.t-tb  did  water,  for  it  looked  so  lovely  tliut  hee  could  not  kee|« 
from  it.  Toattaine  to  his  wish  hpedidtuniehinixelf  iiiloa  beare; 
l«ith  men  and  wiimen  seeing  a  bcare  amongst  thno  ranne  away, 
an<1  left  the  whide  iHWwt  toUubiii.  ]li«  quickly  made  an  end  uf  It, 
and  wcut  away  willtout  bis  tuonef ,  fur  tllu  spurt  beo  had  was  bet 
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ter  to  htm  thui  mnj  mooejr  wbatwenr."    BoUn,  howvrar,  waa 


him  a  bowl  of  milk  or  corda  and  e 

Rob  Roy,  the  popnUr  namo  of  Sobert  WQitgat,  t 
Scottish  outlaw,  whose  ringni*'  advantaiM  antltia  Um  m  m  coa- 
sidered  the  BoUn  Hood  M  Bcotland.  In  OmUc,  the  nauw  Asy 
si^ifies  red,  and  was  ap^i«d  to  him  ftom  bis  nddf  eaninil«daa 
and  color  of  hair.  Bob  Bot  In  his  joath  was  dlBtiiij;ata£«d  for 
hiB  skill  In  the  BBS  of  the  braadawoid,  in  whkh  the  nneaauBon 
Jeneth  of  his  arms  was  of  ^«at  advantage.  It  was  said  that  be 
coald,  without  Btoopin^.  tie  the  garters  of  bis  Highland  bosB, 
which  are  placed  two  Inches  below  the  knee.  Uke  nuuj  of  tlM 
Highland  proprietofa  of  the  period.  Bob  B07  dealt  in  gianng  and 
rearing  black  cattle  for  the  ^igllsb  maritet,  and  be  also  raotoeted 
his  neiKkboTs'  flocks  frau  the  banditti  tioni  InveRkeaa,  Beaa  and 
Sutherland.  In  ntnm  for  this  be  lerled  a  tax,  which  wuit  nnder 
the  name  of  blackmail.  [See  Blacktaail.]  Numberlees  stories  are 
still  current  in  the  eelghborhood  ot  Loch  Lomond  and  Loch 
Katrine  of  his  hairbreailtti  escapee  from  capture  by  the  troope, 
and  many  instances  have  also  been  recorded  of  his  kindness  to  the 
poor,  whose  wants  he  oft(<n  supplied  at  the  expense  ot  the  licb. 
The  exploits  of  Hub  Bay  have  l>een  iuunortalixed  l^  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  bis  celebrated  novel  of  "  Kob  Hoy,"  written  In  1817. 

Rocking:- Stones,  or  I-oggims.  as  they  are  called,  are  muuerons 
in  mnnv  places  in  England,  Ireland  and  Bcotland.  and  Dearly 
every  otW'T  country.  One,  situated  at  aplaceoctheislandof  Hagee, 
in  Brown's  Bay,  Ireland,  is  popularly  lielieved  to  acquire  a  ruck- 
ing, treiuulous  motion  at  the  approach  of  Binners  and  iDalefactors. 
These  rocking-»l«nes  are  large  masses  of  rock  so  finely  poised  as 
to  move  backward  and  forward  with  the  slighteet  impalee.  Some 
of  them  appear  to  be  natural,  others  artificial.  The  former  are 
chiefly  |;ranitic  rocks,  in  which  feldspar  and  porphyry  are  abnn- 
dantlv  present;  and  these  ingredients  becoming  rapidly  decom posed, 
anil  t)ie  dust  and  sand  washed  away  by  rains,  what  was  formerly 
asolldmck  soonassumesthe  appeersnce  of  a  group  of  irr^ularly- 
slia|>eil  pillars  having  a  rhomlxiidal  horizontal  section,  and  sepa- 
ratfil  into  portions  by  horizontal  and  vertical  tissaree.  As  dirinte- 
gratiiin  proceeds,  the  edges  of  the  blocks  forming  the  pillars  ate 
first  attacked  and  disappear,  and  ftnaliy  the  pillars  become  piles  of 
two  or  more  spheroidal  rocks  resting  upon  each  other.  If,  now. 
a  mass  iif  rock  l>e  so  situated  as  to  preserve  its  equilibrium  in  Hjdie 
of  tlio  gradual  diminution  of  its  base  or  point  of  sapport,  a  rodt- 
ing-Ktimo  is  the  result.  The  artiflrlal  ones  appear  to  have  been 
formed  by  cutting  away  a  mass  of  rock  around  the  center-point  of 
lis  liosp.  In  (Greece,  rocking-stunes  occur  as  foneral  nHmamente, 
and  are  generally  found  on  conspicuous  plaoee  near  the  sea. 
Some  rocking  stones  occur  near  to  the  remains  of  aodent  foltifl- 
cstiuDs.  which  seems  to  bear  out  a  statement  In  ana  ot  tli* 
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poenu  of  Ossian  tliat  tbe  bards  Tralked  round  tlin  stono  singing, 
and  made  it  move  bh  an  oraclu  at  tlie  fale  of  twttle. 

Roman  Baths,  The,  wf^re  among  lliu  inotit  uiaguifin;iit  and 
cxti'iiHivt)  arcliitirctural  omamentH  of  the  rilv  in  t|le  time  of  tho 
Kul|>ire.  Tkr]'  wens  eret'ted  by  difFereiit  emperon  fur  tlitt  ukc  of 
the  popnlace,  and  the  vaiit  ruiiia  titill  t^iietin^rKstirj'  Xn  tUcir  great 
eizi'  and  tLe  uuparalleleil  luxury  of  tlicir  arTaiig(niiMit)>.  In  tbose 
frrtat  ViemuB,  on  iiivj  were  called,  tbe  primitive  ubitt:!  of  Iwtliing 
was  Inr^ly  Icntt  eigbt  of,  and  tbey  became  favurlti'  placpK  of 
gtncnil  resurt  for  pleaoare.  The  inoat  famuuH  were  those  erected 
bv  the  Eui]M<rurH  Tilus,  Caracalla  and  Diocletluu.  Cnrnealla'ti 
bothu  were  1,500  feot  long  by  1,350  feet  bnmd,  and  the  swiiuining- 
bath  or  natatuii'im  in  those  of  Uiorletiau  wa.x  20U  feet  I'lnf;  l>y  ItiO 
feet  wide;  and  it  Ik  calcii1al«d  that  in  thin  entire  twtablibhuii>ut 
18.00U  jieopte  could  bathe  at  one  time.  There  were  Ke[iarate 
structures  for  the  exclusive  use  of  wiimen,  anil  in  wmie  cei*es 
Be{urate  aimrtnieutH  in  tho  same  liuilding,  but  tliew  were  (^enumlly 
inferior  to  those  for  the  men.  They  were  built  i;ntireiy  of  Ktone 
and  polished  marble,  and  all  the  apanmenlH  were  iH'autifully 
oniuiiented  with  nnniaic  and  profustrlj'  adorned  with  [miniing, 
Btueco-work  and  Htalnarr.  Tlie  public  ImlhK  of  I\nii])en  wi^re 
nncovered  in  1S24  and  the  complete  internal  arrangeuii'iit  dis- 
cioM-d,  whieh  is  pnibabiy  aimilar  to.  thciuR-h  on  a  smaller  ttcaie 
than.  thoEe  in  Kome.  The  process  ft  Inithiiig  was  this:  After 
undres-sing  iu  the  apodytfiinm,  or  "niuia  for  uiidreKxing."  ilin 
bather  was  ruhlied  and  anointed  with  eomo  of  the  fragnintoits 
and  ointments  used  by  the  ancients,  and  then  iimeeeiUil  t<>  a 
spaeiouH  ajiartment  devoted  to  exereises  (if  various  kinds,  among 
which  games  at  twll  held  a  pmuiinent  place.  After  cn'n-ite  ha 
went  into  the  talditriata,  either  merely  to  sweat  or  in  tube  the  hi>t 
hath;  and  during  this  part  of  t)iu  pfiieewt  thebmly  waiiRcmiml 
with  »tiiffilri  (small  curved  iustrumentx  usually  maih^  of  bronxe). 
Being  now  dried  willi  cloths,  and  slightly  anointed  all  ovit  wilii 
perfumed  oils,  be  resumed  bis  dn-Ks,  and  then  pa^^il  a  xboit 
time,  succFHsively,  iu  the  iijiiihifiiiiu  and  t]i<-  frijfiiliri"'!'.  or 
temi>erHle  and  c<ilii  rofiiuH,  which  softj'ued  tiie  truUBi'iini  fr>ni  tho 
great  beat  nf  the  tiililiiH'im  into  the  opi'ii  air.  The  artilicial 
talb  has  U«n  used  from  the  must  ancient  limea  of  whieh  we  have 
any  record.  It  in  mentioned  in  Homer,  tlie  ve»!<el  fur  Imlhing 
iH'ing  dettcribeil  as  of  ixilished  niarliieaiid  liiein/rrn-bif/is  n^lerred 
to  as  elTemlDBti!.  Pul'lic  Imths  wert*  eoi union  in  (Jreece  during 
the  hititiirie  period,  and  tliey  v         ~ 


1  hare  bad  origin- 
ally a  year  of  10  months:  hut  in  the  times  of  their  kings  tliey 
adopted  a  lunar  year  of  ltr>5  days,  divided  Into  13  n)onthn,  with  an 
oecwioDal  luteitalary  month.     Tliruugti  the  ignorance  uf   the 
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gradnallf  «n)ae,whidi  JDUiiaaE«rntiiedl«d,4aB.  C  bj  the  In- 
trcidnction  of  th*  Jnlima  Cilflnd*r,  ueoai^Bg  to  which  uw  jcar 
has  ordlik»ril7  86S  iaja,  and  wtrf  louth  tcmt  b  ft  ICM^rew  of 
866dBvB — thelensth  of  the  ye»r bring  thni—umedMMtHdMi^ 
while  it  Is  in  nalUj  865  daja,  5  hoorB,  48  mlnntca  and  W  Meondi. 
CsBunve  to  the  mcuthafhe  number  ot  daynwhlch  th^odll 

have.    So  compMBtlvoly  perfr-' "■-  '-" ^■-  -'  — ■— 

Ing  time  that  it  pnvalled  ■ 

and  lemidiietl  nn^Btnibed  tlU 

remaining  error  of   eleven  mlnntes  or  so  had  amoonted,  in 

1663    jeuB    afUff    the    birth    of    Chilrt,    to    ten_  eumplete 

wtlaa  of' 

Itogljr,  Pot6  C    „    . 
after   deep    stady  and    ealenhdion,   <naalned   that  ten  day* 


days.  This  shifting  of  daja  had  nnaed  gmA  dMorfat 
bv  nnflxing  the  timea  of  tha  eelelnatlaa  of  Eaater,  and  h 
of  all  other  movable  feasta.  AeooidlnglT,  Pirn  Qngvrj  XIII, 
after  deep  stady  and  ealenhdion,  <ndalned  that  ten  day* 
abould  be  deducted  from  the  year  1G8S,  by  calling  what, 
arc^irdlng-  to  the  old  calendar,  would  have  been  reckoned  the 
5tli  of  October  tbe  IGtli  of  October,  1SS2;  and  In  order  that  the 
displHcnnent  might  not  recur,  it  was  further  ordained  that  every 
bundrrdth  year  (1600,  IBOO,  3100,  etc.)  should  not  be  counted  a 
IpBp-.vear  exceptinfr  every  fourth  hundredth,  beginning  SIMO. 
Ill  tbia  nay  tbe  difference  between  tbe  civil  and  natural  year  will 
not  amount  to  a  day  in  0,000  years.  The  Catholic  natinnH  In  een- 
eml  adopted  the  Btyle  ordaln^l  by  tlielr  sovereign;  bat  the  Prot- 
estantH  were  then  too  much  inflamed  agunst  the  Roman  Bee  In  all 
its  relations  to  receive  even  a  purely  scientiflc  Improvement  from 
BHrli  bands.  Tbe  l.utberana  of  Gpnnany,  Bwilxerland  and  the 
IjIiw  Countries  at  length  gave  way  in  ITw,  when  it  had  become 
ncccKsary  to  oinit  eleven  instead  of  ten  days.  Scotland  adopted 
tbe  ni-w  reckoning  in  1800,  and  England  and  Ireland  In  1751. 
RuSHiB,  Greece.  Boumaniaand  the  minor  countries  belonging  to 
tbe  di'eek  confetwion  Btill  adhere  to  the  old  atylsL 

Rome  SaTed  by  Geese. — About  the  year  wO  B.  C.  a  nnmber  of 
Gauls,  nnder  tbe  command  of  Breonus,  entered  Upper  Italy  and 
laid  sif^re  to  severa.1  places.     Rome  Interfered,  and  by  this  act  sim- 

fily  irritated  the  invaders,  who  at  once  marched  widnst  her.  A 
■attte  was  foueht  aod  tbe  Romans  were  defeated.  Rome  was  now 
]>ractii'Blly  at  the  mercy  of  tbe  Gauls.  The  better  account  lelatrs 
that  tbe  victnta,  after  slaughtering  the  helpless  InhabilaniB  and 
plundering  tbe  city,  besieged  the  citadel  In  vain  for  seven  montli!>, 
and  tbenretii  ^    —  ''  '    '  '""'  '    ..  .  ..^  ..  . 

Slim  fortbedi  . .     .._.._ _. 

Senate  bad  not  enough  men  left  after  the  battle  to  defend  the  dty. 
and  Kit  tbev  congregated  all  tbe  men  capable  of  bearing  anna  In 
the  Cnpilol.  and  sent  away  all  who  were  uaeleesi  the  old  men  and 
women  and  children  took  refuge  in  the  ncMfstcMss.  There  re- 
mained )u  Rome  only  a  few  pnntKts  and  ancient  Senatora,  who, 
not  being  willing  to  BUvlrQ  Bither  th^  cmmtif  w  Its  gki7,  gsa< 
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emusl^r  dcroted  themselves  to  d«at1i,  to  appease,  accordinfr  to  tlieir 
belief,  the  Miget  of  ihv  hifurual  giiibi.  1'tip.se  were  found  lij  Drcn- 
nu»,  aud  for  a  time  their  splBnilid  Labits.  tlicir  white  Iienrds,  their 
air  <i[  irraniteur  and  flmineas  a»tiiiiiHlieil  tLu  Osula  and  inspired  a 
n-li^iiuH  fear  In  the  army.  Fiiintly,  however,  the  Hauls  imisgacred 
the  Senators  and  then  attnukiid  the  ('Bpilol.     While  the  (iauls 

Rlundered  the  city,  the  rountry  round  wok  rccoverhig-  from  its  de- 
tat,  (.'amillus  WHS  i-hnaeu  loader  'if  the  KomaiiH,  and  while  the 
Uauls  were  reveling  thej  sttai'ked  the  invaders  and  killed  inanj 
of  thc!U.  CamilluB  wa.s  proclaimwi  thcsavinurof  hiH  eouutry,  but 
he  rcfuMed  to  do  anything  as  their  leader  without  the  onler  of  the 
^■iiBte  mill  the  people  shut  up  in  the  Capitol.  It  wan  alinoat  Im- 
possilile  to  f^n  access  to  them.  A  young'  Roman,  however,  un- 
dertook the  ))erilaus  eutor|>ri>ie  and  whs  successful,  CHliiillu9  waa 
declared  dii;tafir  aud  collected  a  large  army.  The  <Jauls  had, 
however,  discovered  the  traces  left  by  the  yount;  Koman,  and 
Brcunus  attemiited  during  the  night  to  aurpriae  the  Capitol  liy  the 
same  path.  After  many  etTorts  u  few  Hucceeded  in  gaining  the 
summit  of  the  roek,  and  were  on  the  point  of  eralinK  the  walls; 
the  scnlinels  were  B»leep  and  nothing  seemed  to  oppose  them. 
Ijiune  gfftm,  cnnsecratird  to  Juno,  were  awakened  Ijy  the  noise 
made  l>y  the  enemy,  and  liegan  to  cry,  as  they  do  when  they  are 
dihturbt-d.  MmiliuH,  a  ix-ninn  of  coiiHular  rank,  ran  !>}  tlie  sjmt, 
encinintered  the  OaulH,  and  hurknl  several  from  the  nieks.  The 
Itumans  were  roused  and  the  ent-my  were  driven  luuk,  iind  ulti- 
mately were  <lefi«tcd  in  ojien  battle  by  Camillus,  who  has  been 
called  Itoine's  second  founder. 

Roia,  Saint,  was  bom  at  Lima,  Peru,  in  1586.  The  name  of 
Isaliel  was  given  to  her  in  liaptisiii  by  ber  parents,  who  were 
wealthy  Spanianls,  lint  her  eitreme  beauty  eaused  her  to  lie  calJed 
HiB*.  On  the  verge  of  womanhood  her  p'arents  lost  their  wealth, 
and  in  order  to  jiruvide  them  with  Hupport  she  entered  the  family 
of  the  treDKun^r  Uonsalvo.     She  receive<l  numerous  iifTers  of  u 


ria^e,  but  in  spite  of  her  parents'  requests  refused  them  all,  and 
Rnall.v  oiloptcd  the  habit  of  the  Doiulnienn  ^ijlsters,  to  strengtben 
htrrM-ir  in  her  asri'tie  resolutions.  Hlie  spent  a  life  of  severe  fH.st- 
ing.  ami  wore  around  her  bead  a  circlet  of  silver  Ktuddi-d  inside 
with  sluirji  plus,  in  remembrance  of  our  Saviour's  I'assion.  She 
'    *  a  most  eiceitablo  iiiui)>liiatii>n,  and  wa.^  bauntetl 


after  yt-ars  of  HUfT<'hng.  fit>ma  cumpticutlon  of  diwaiies,  and  «» 
buried  in  the  Itrariinican  Convent  at  Ijma.  She  wait  eanonixi^l  by 
riemeut  X,  wbn  onlered  her  feotival  to  1>e  kept  on  AugUHt  BUth, 
and  is  the  only  Ameriran  saint  on  the  ranonieal  record. 

Rosetta  Stone,  the  name  given  toa  stone  whirh  was  discovered 
in  ITMI  by  M.  IViussanI,  a  French  officer  of  engineers,  during  the 
French  ocenpation  of  Kgy]>t  under  >i'a|Hilei>n,  in  an  eicuvation 
made  at  Fort  St.  Julien,  neai  the  city  of  Hosetta.    It  la  a  jiiece  of 
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In  hierogljpUM,  the  Mccnd  In  «uduwiu  eharaeten,  and  tbe  thim 
In  Qreek.  Th«  Oieek  test,  when  tmwletod,  ehowad  thM  the  in- 
BoiipUon  WB8  an  oidlnnnca  of  the  pricets  deoeelng  eeiWn  hoiMWB 
to  Ptolamy  Epiphum  oa  the  omerion  of  hie  eotonaUon,  IM  B.  C 
It  eoDtained  e  command  that  the  deorae  ihonld  be  inscribed  In  the 
■acred  latterB  (hleroglirplikBh  the  letWn  ti  the  eovatiT  (dHnolki), 
and  Qreek  letters — tnu  for  the  oonTenienee  at  the  mixed  popola- 
.  tion  of  Egypt  under  Its  Gredc  miera.  It  waa  natural  to  oonelnde 
that  tbe  ^i«e  texta  were  the  mme  In  sabatauM,  and  aectndin^y 
eameet  efforts  were  made  to  dedpher  the  hlerogljTUcB  bf  idd  of 
the  Greek.  The  first  dew  was  oWned  bf  notiebw  that  certain 
groups  of  the  hleroglfphlo  characters  weie  inclosed  In  oral  rlnga, 
and  that  these  groape  ooneauMided  in  relative  poaltloa  with  cer- 
tain proper  namee,  snoh  as  PtoleBi;,  etc.  In  the  Qntik  text.  It 
WHS  by  comparison  of  the  gronp  jndged,  on  strong  gronnds,  to  be 
tbe  name  PtolemT,  with  another  group  (found  on  another  stone) 
supposed  to  atana  for  tbe  Dame  Cleopatra,  that  the  first  great  ad- 
vance waa  made.  By  means  of  other  groupe  the  whole  alplialiet 
vaa  made  out.  and  Anally  it  was  proved  that  the  ciiaraelere  and 
groups  could  be  resolved  into  tLeCoptio  language  of  Egypt,  which 
waH  already  understnod  by  scholars.  It  has  l>een  shown,  by  more 
recent  eKcavations.  that  the  Koeetta  stone  was  found  on  the  sits 
of  a  temple  dedicated  by  Necbo  II,  of  the  26lh  dynasty,  to  the  sniar 
god  Atum,  or  Turn.  The  great  work  of  deciphering  the  hiero- 
glyphics waa  mainly  effect^  by  the  French  Bavaut,  Champollion. 
Tlie  stoHK  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

Royal  Incomes,  English. — The  anna*!  Income  of  the  Queen  of 
England  is  t],92C,000,  out  of  which  most  be  paid  the  cost  of  the 
royal  household,  which  includes  the  expenses  and  salaries  of 
nearly  1,000  officer?  and  servants.     The  amount  set  aside  for  her 


personal  use,  or  privy  purse,  as  it  is  called.  Is  9800,000;  Prince  of 
Walmt  receives  (200,000;  Princess  of  Wales,  $60,000;  Crown 
Princess  of  Prussia.  f40.000;  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  $125,000; 
Princess  Christian.  $30,000;  Princess  Louise,  $80,000;  Duke  of 
Connaugbt.  (123,000;  Princess  Beatrice,  $80,000;  Duke  of  Cam- 
■  ■  "  '"0.000;  Duchess  of  Teck,  $20,000;  Duchess  of  Albany, 
Duchess   of  M-''     "         "■    "-      -"  ""■ 

loUlof  $3,7ir>,000perai  

Rubicon,  tbe  ancient  name  of  a  small  stream — thought  to  be 
the  jimdern  Pi  sate]  lo— which  formed  the  Imundary  between  Italy 

ising  it  «  ... 

the  year  49  B.  C.  When  he  came  to  the  river  he  paused  upon  tL, 
brink,  but  (inallv,  saying  "The  die  la  cast!"  he  spnrred-oa  his 
horse  and  daahed  into  the  water.  Hence,  "Topaas  the  Rnblocm" 
has  became  a  proverbial  phrase  to  denote  the  *»H"g  of  the  first 
step  in  a  momentous  nudertaking  fioia  w^jflh  ob^  """*  or  wUl 
^trecedjB. 
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Rubrics,  origjiullv  the  titles  or  benilings  of  cIiBpters  in  certain 
law-btH))^,  and  so  calint  from  the  rod  color  of  tlie  ink  in  which 
t)i«w  titles  were  written.  In  mtililpvat  and  modern  use  tlie  nanie 
is  retitricted  tn  the  directions  whicli  are  found  in  the  eorvice- 
iiooks  of  the  Catholic  churches  oh  to  the  ordering  of  the  Berenl 
prayers,  and  the  perfonuauce  of  the  sometimes  complicated  core- 
luonial  by  which  they  are  accompanied. 

RumpParlianieiit,  the  Parliament  which,  in  conjunction  with 
the  anuy,  brought  alwut  tlie  trial  and  condemnation  of  Charlcx  I. 
t)n  I)ei.-eml)er  0,  1648,  Oliver  Cromwell  sent  two  n'friineiils  under 
(  olonel  Prido  to  coerce  the  lloune  of  Commons.  Korty-ono  mem- 
Ihts  wlio  were  favorable  to  accommodation  were  iuiiiriHoueil  in  a 
lower  roiim  of  the  House,  160  were  onlered  to  go  home,  and  only 
GO  iif  the  most  violent  of  the  Indejiendents  were  admitted.  I'his 
clearani-f  was  called  Fridt'»  Purge,  and  the  jmvilejjed  memlHTS 
ever  afterword  parsed  by  the  name  of  t1i<:>  Ruiup,  foniiing.  as  it 
were,  the  fa^-end  of  the  Long  Parliament.  Fire  years  latiT.  tlin 
Itump  Parliament,  forgetting:  that  it  was  but  the  cwature  of  Ibo 
aniiv,  aliemjMcd  to  make  a  stand  against  certain  dciiiandn  on  the 
part'  of  the  soldiers,  ^'he  nvult  was  that  Cromwell  liEli-il  the 
tlotiHe  with  armiil  men;  the  Speaker  was  nulled  out  of  his  rhajr, 
the  mace  taken  from  the  table,  the  room  cleareil,  the  d'lor  Irn-kcd, 
imtl  the  Parliament  declared  \a>  be  lllssolved.  <'romwell  then  I'nii- 
voked  an  assembly,  which  assumed  the  natne  of  Parliumi'iit,  which 
sulwiiiteil  five  months,  and  was  known  as  the  H/irelwiiiii  I'nrUi- 
'..iriit,  after  one  of  itu  prominent  memhen.  a  leather-Heller.  I'alhil 
Praise-trod  BHrclxines.  On  the  death  of  Cromwell  the  exjiutsjnn 
of  the  Uunip  Parliament  was  declared  illegal,  and  that  aKM-mbly 
was  restored  to  its  functions,  but  was  again  exgH'lled  by  the 
troops  on  OrtolxT  18,  1659,  a  provisional  govemnientof  oHIcith 
assuming  thf  direrliim  of  aflBJrH.  This,  however,  did  not  pnivi 
satisfactorv,  and  the  Hump,  which  bad  l)een  twice  igiioniiiiioiislv 
eipelled,  'was  once  more  restored.  On  March  It),  iriTil).  ft 
solemnly  decreed  ita  own  dissolution,  owlnp  to  the  fs'-t  tbst  tlio 
return  of  a  nunilier  of  the  members  who  had  Ix'rn  cxcluili'd  by 
Pride's  Purgt!  placed  the  iDdeiHiiclciits  in  tho  niiiiorily. 

Runic  AtphAbets  were  the  earliest  aljihals'ts  in  use  among  tlio 
T>-Titoiiic  and  (iothic  nations  of  northern  Eiiroix-.  'rim  eviict 
jxTiod  of  their  origin  is  not  known.  The  naitie  is  derived  f  r<iiii 
the  Teutonic  run,  a  mystery;  and  the  original  uwsof  ibi-M?clinr- 
Bcters  seem  to  have  iNren  for  pur[<nKes  of  seen'i'y  ami  divijiiilioii. 
The  resemlilunce  which  Homo  of  the  runic  ehami'Iers  bear  to  tho 
]'hn?nician  al)ihulK^t,  and  oflietH  derivtnl  fniin  it,  has  li'd  to  Ibo 
KiiptHisition  that  they  were  fiitit  Intrixlucetl  to  northi'rn  iH'oph't  liy 
Pho^nician  merchants  who  traded  on  the  coasts  of  tliu  Dullic. 
Sranilinavian  and  Anglo-Haxon  traditions  agree  in  ascribing  the 
Invention  of  ninic  writing  to  Odin,  or  Wodau.  llie  i-i.uiitrii-s  in 
which  traces  of  the  m-e  of  runes  eiist  are  DennuLrk,  ^orwiiv, 
Sweden,  Iceland,  Uerman^ ,  Britain,  Frauc«)  and  tJiiain;  and  they 
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•re  found  trngnved  cm  tocIcb,  eroaaee,  monnmental  stoBW,  ocdns, 
medals,  rfnga,  brooehM,  and  the  hllta  and  blades  of  HWords. 
Bnulc  letters  were  alao  often  cut  on  smooth  Bticks  called  rvn- 
tt<^fat,  or  mjBterioae  frtaves,  and  nsed  for  purpteea  of  dirlnfttion. 
The  BjattJOB  of  runes  in  one  amonff  the  different  bnnches  of  the 
Tentonio  stock  are  not  identical,  though  they  hinve  k  Btronv  gen- 
enl  familj  llkeuees,  ehowlng  their  eonuuou  orifin.  The  Aoiae 
alphabet  Is  generally  oontide^ed  the  oldest,  and  t£e  parent  of  Uie 
rsBt.  It  has  sixteen  lettais— four  Towels  and  twelve  consonania. 
Each  letter  1b,  as  In  tlM  Bebrew-Phimlcbui,  derived  ttom  the 
le  well-known  *«h1»»t  object,  with  whose  initial  let- 
"  "  gasaooated  ii     ' 

tent,  diecoanged  by  the  early  ChilHtian  priests  and  miwionaries; 
still,  we  find  Christian  Insi^ptions  In  mnic  charaetets  In  Qte 
An^o-Saion  kingdoms  of  Northnmbria,  Herda  and  East  Anglla 
of  as  late  date  as  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century.  Runee  are 
said  Ui  hare  been  laid  aside  in  Bweden  by  the  year  1001,  and  in 
Spain  tliey  were  ofllcislly  condemned  by  the  t'oun<il  of  Toledo  in 
1115.  Tliere  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  ninir  cliarartent 
nere  at  any  time  in  the  familiar  nee  in  which  we  find  the  char- 
arlera  of  a  written  language  in  modem  times,  nor  have  we  any 
trai-pa  of  thpir  being  used  in  books  or  on  parchment. 

Russia,  Religion  of.— The  Establii^ed  Church  of  Hust^ia.  to 
which  the  gnnt  majority  of  the  inhabitants  belong,  is  identical  in 
doctrine  with,  and  is  a  branch  of,  the  Greek  Church.  The  liturgy 
nsed  in  the  same  as  that  originally  used  by  the  Church  at  ('(instanli- 
nople.  but  it  is  read,  not  in  Greek,  botin  the  Sclavonic  lonp-ue.  Pre- 
vious to  the  time  of  Alexander  II,  dissent  in  al!  its  forms  was  not 
only  discouraged  but  often  rigorouBly  lepreiwed,  and  it  has  only 
been  during  very  late  years  that  general  toleration  has  been  per. 
mitted.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  been  the  object  of  esjie- 
cial  severity  in  the  past,  particularly  during  the  reign  of  the  Ciar 
Nicholas.  Under  the  lawa  of  Alexander  11,  all  Catholics  and 
Profi?stants  enjoy  civil  riphts  with  memliers  of  the  EBtablished 
(liurch,  and  are  equally  admissible  to  the  highet't  office;)  of  the 
empire.      Christianity   was  introduced  Into  Bassia  in  the  ninth 


S^ia,  an  old  Norse  word,  used  to  denote  a  tale  which,  orlgl. 
illy  dei>en(line  on.  and  gradually  elaborated  by.  omi  ttadilion.  had 
it  last  acquired  a  definite  form  in  written  language.     Such  ttaga.i, 


alone  with   the  poetical  and  leKiBlative  wrilingn,  constitute  the 
chief  part  of  the  old  Norwegian- Icelandic  literature. 

Salamander. — In  the  mythoto^  of  the  middle  ages  Salaman- 
ders were  beings  poRxesaing  the  shape  of  a  man,  whose  element 
Mas  the  Are,  or  who  at  least  could  live  in  that  element.    [See  £lt- 

Salic  Law,— The  laws  of  the  Salic  or  Salian  Franks  were  com- 
mitted to  writing  in  the  fifth  century,  while  the  people  were  yet 
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r  crimi?!).  and 
""■>  ,  „  , 

lo  wliiit  arc  catlfl  "Salic  I^diIh."  wbiI^h  it 
MTitHl  at  a  IhTit  date.  Altli(ii](;h  t}i<i  KruiikUh  law  iti<l  not  in  pen- 
I'rHloxi'liidefi'mnlcs,  t)iL-sui:<.-i-wii>n  to  thi>  Snilu  IuiuIm.  wtiaU-ver 
thry  wi-ri'.  Was  cimliued  to  niak'K,  pMlmbly  fMin  tlie  iiii|Hirtaiice 
i)f  sifLirin^r  tliH  uiilitnry  siTvic/e  of  the  tliitjf  iiToprii-tiim.  It  was 
liiit  a  iliiiiUtfiil  aiialiufv  tlint  Icil  tliti  nili*  of  Huivirs^Hin  to  Salic 
IniKUtolxx-xtoniMtVlliuMin'i'Ssinn  to  tbn  Fri'ix'Ii  tliroM<>,  and 
it  swHin  to  liave  bwn  only  in  tlip  fuurlci'iiih  ci'nlnry  tlint  tlie  es- 
rliisiiiiiuf  ftmalcD  from  the  thruao  Uicauie  an  established  [irin- 

5«lt  in  the  Ocean. — Man;  thcorie^t  have  Ix-cn  advaniwl  U>  ae- 

■Muut  for  til*;  MiltiiKhs  itf  MfK-watiiT,  tht^^TMit  pnililtni)  Uviiig  to  lind 
a  ^aiisfaclory  c:t]ilanHti<in  tat  tLc  ciiiujianilivKly  iinllonn  ilcf.'rp''  of 
^:llIlll■^•^<  whirh  hu.-!  chiiracteriiu-<l  tho  uulrnt  iif  tlio  rircini  iliirinf; 
tli<M'tiiiri>)H-rii>dof  niaji'.'<iMTui<atiiiU(>rtliui'nrtb.  That  tliiy  Mai  t- 
iii-'H  \n  a  norma)  and  iiriiiievnl  |>ri>iH-rty  <>t  the  frnM  bfidios  of 
wut'TiKafai-t  tluironjj^bly  CHlalilinliiil  l>^  g;ciliif[iuil  rvM-an^hut, 
till'  ).'niLt  iiiiiipral  drpiwils  of  nx-'k-salt  U'liiK  ch-arly  tlio  nwalt  of 
ilicrvuiioralliin  of  icr'vt  inland  fliallow  Halt-M-ai  In  ]>nst  f^«<I'i|rio 
al^■s.  [s*  S'rt,  f'iiirft*of.'\  lu  the  ((n-at  chiinii-al  clinnfTin  talc- 
in^r  ]i1{|c-<-.  In  tliu  enrlii-st  |M>riiMlK,  aniotii;  tlin  (ticiiii-iitti  nhir'h  on- 
Miiiito  ili(>  earth's  iTiist,  tlia  )[rnat  volume  of  water  undonhii.illy 
n.N'i-ivi'd  a  ]iniiHirtiiin  of  nilnrral  (wltit  iu  hoIuiIod  wt  «  ]>art  of  ittt 
iirl^'liial  coniiHB-itioD.  V'ariouH caiiM-H,  esj«cuilly  tho  many  fonnM 
iif  iiuiriitu  lifv  l>Kl<iii|!in{{  to  tiic  animal  and  vi-^-tuhle  kiuciloinH, 
niHTuie  todimhiiKfa  the  quantity  of  Euilt.i  hi'ld  fu  Niiliition;  and  it  is 
now  p'ni'nilly  a);ri'('d  that  tlip  avi'ni/re  is  niaiiiiaintHl  tUroiijrIi  the 
nLTfur-r  of  the  ininiincTalile  livrrs,  )tir<-anin  and  H)>rliij.'!<  whirli  flow 
iiilii  thf!  Rcti  anil  itflarniN.  Thcfu'.in  their  paM<B}iritt1irouf!livai'lhy 
dianni.-ls,  diKuilvo  finiHll  qaantitii.-s  of  the  mlla  vhidi  oi-i-iir  ax  \n- 
(rrt^li'-iita  of  the  noil — not  eniiiijih  tu  bo  Boti<v«lilo  In  the  rivi^r- 
wmcr ilhclf,  tlieiHfan-watcTlM'in^',  oin^u'ijiii-utly,  h-mwdiim  wIhitq 
a  lariH!  thIiiihh  of  rlvir-watcr  1h  disuiiarfp-ii  into  It,  but  fiirnishinK- 
a  ir<in--tnnt  and  ciininlatlve  flnpiilv;  for' the  watirr  Im  ova|i>iral(il 
from  tlieKiirriii.'Pof  theru^a,  to  In:  tiihcn  up  Intii  cliiudN,  and  falls 
ntrainim  tlie  Iniid,  to  find  Itn  way  tollii<KHrno|;rfut  n-u'rvojr,  rar- 
ryhiK  ttiorn  raltH,  while  tiiu  saltit  an>  not  evajioriiti-'i,  hutallriiitain 
ifi  the  M-a-wal'T.  Theimiin  inj-n^dhut  in  wra^'ult  Ih  chloride  of 
wxlimn  ('-oninum  Bait),  coniiirisinK  aUmt  fonr-fifiliH  of  the  whok, 
tilt- rfriiuind(!rcnnhiNlinKot  small  jK-rnrntaifi'it  of  ojairni^iuin  and 
raHiimciiiti|Hnindi(,  and  ttsiN'Hof  altiuntall  tliimi-rolliceh'niimbi. 
'i'hi!  nvi-n^'o  qnantity  in  tho  ni>i-n  wui'-r  of  the  ii'i-an  in  almiit  t)i 
]-iT  c'lit.,  and  it  lia-*  bii-n  estimated  that  tho  tnut  amount  in  all 
tl..-  '<<'<>Dn  ana  In  e<|ua1  to  4,41U,:i(H>  n:l.ic  inili'x,  or  14^  tinier  the 
eiiiiiv  niuKs  of  the  Continent  of  EunijM^  ahovu  }iifrh-H-at4?r  mark, 
mountains  wd  aJL    The  constaiLt  motion  and  the  diculatiou  bt 
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K portion  thnxiglioat  the  ooeui  w 
n  found  to  contain  aomewhU  leas,  and  tli«  MwdoilMl  smi«irliBt 
more,  than  the  average  per  cent.  It  Is  apt  to  m  Um  wbeie  the  ' 
water  1b  deepest,  but  does  not  Inoneae  with  th«  detrth.  It  T»riea 
in  )Biid-lockedbuiiis,MiigI«aB  where  thew  bodieaof  water  ue 
fed  with  fresh  water  In  exceoi  o(  thdr  vrnmOtto.  In  Uie  Hed- 
itemnean,  Gulf  of  Mexloo  aiul  Cturibean  Be«  it  la  greater.  The 
rilver  in  seS' water,  tliongh  contained  In  a  wtj  niinate  pnrpaiOaa, 
Tet,  In  all,  has  been  CBtiinated  to  be  eanal  to  8,000.000  tons;  and  in 
Bome  cases  the  depoait  on  old  coppeiea  halls  has  baan  laige  enough 
to  make  its  sepantion  profitable.  The  »ea  water  has  alwafa  been 
a  larre  source  of  the  common  lalt  of  eommeroe. 

SiQt,  Sources  a£— Atone  time nearijr the  whole  of  the  salt 
nsed  as  food  and  for  Industrial  porpoaes  was  <d)taiiied  flom  saft- 
wat«r,  and  in  many  countries  whmtne  ellniatelsdi7  and  warn  and 
there  is  a  convenient  sea-board,  laree  qosntltlea  are  still  so  ob- 
tained. In  Portugal  more  than  250,000  tons  are  annnallr  pro- 
duced, and  about  tbe  same  quantity  ia  obtained  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Mcditerrsoean  coasts  of  France.  Bpalo  has  salt-works  in  the 
Balfaric  Islands,  tlie  Bay  of  Cadiz,  and  elaewbere,  which  turn  out 
annually  81)0,000  tuns;  and  even  the  smaU  Adriatic  sea-board  of 
Austria  produces  every  year  from  70,000  to  100,000  tons.  The 
peniuHiila  and  islands  of  Italy  yield  about  165,000  tons,  and  there 
are  still  a,  few  eslablisliments  In  Elngland  and  Scotland;  but  In 
these  latter  countries  the  industry  has  been  almoet  entirely  driven 
out  l)v  the  rock-salt  works.  The  salt  obtained  from  this  source  Is 
eallcii  "pea"  or  "bay  "  salt.  The  works  are  generally  imtled  salt 
gardens — saliaa  (Spanish] — salt  garitn.  In  Austria.  Thei' consist 
of  a  series  of  large,  shallow  evaporating  reeervoirs.  The  sea- 
water  is  admitted,  and  flows  slowly  from  one  to  another,  all  the 
while  evaporating  under  the  heat  of  the  sun,  until  finally  the  dry 
salt  remains  in  crystalline  crusts  on  the  saltlng-tabtes  in  the  find 
Itaeins.  Tliosoreservoirs  vary  from  ten  to  irixteealnchesin  depth, 
the  Ec^dimnnt  and  many  o(  the  impurities  being  deposited  In  the 
earlier  and  deeper  basins  in  the  first  stages  of  evaporation.  Be- 
tween tlio  tern jioratu res  of  25  and  26  degrees  (Banme)  pure  salt  is 
depiisiti^I,  ei]ual  to  about  twenty -five  percent,  of  the  whole.  This 
is  Itrpt  pure  by  conducting  the  orine  to  separate  saltlng-tablee  at 
this  tJ^iperature,  and,  after  It  reaches  26  degrees,  carrying  It  on 
to  other  basins,  where  a  second  quality,  equal  to  about  siitj  per 
cont.  of  the  whole,  is  formed.  After  the  brine  reaches  SE8.S  de- 
grees it  is  led  into  still  other  basins,  where  the  remainder  of  the 
salt  Is  dep-isitod.  Tlie  salt  is  raked  up  and  sold  Just  as  it  is 
formed,  with  the  sliglit  purification  resulting  from  ft  few  months' 
exiMiKiire  to  the  weather,  which  is  customary.  The  evaporating 
surface  of  these  shallow  basins  covers,  In  many  eatabliannients, 
hundreds  of  acres.  Those  at  Berre,  on  the  Mediterranean,  have  an 
nrea  of   815  acres.    Sea-salt  has  been  obt^ned  la  tU«  wi^  l^ 
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man;  of  tlie  eea-boiird  States  of  tlie  United  States,  but  not  to  any 
eilfnt.  The  otber  great  source  of  cummon  Eult  is  tbo  vast  niinvral 
ilepoEits.  Salt  also  occurs  as  a  mineral  in  an  almost  pure  state, 
and  associated  with  tbe  rm-ke  of  alinoEt  ever?  geologic  periud. 
Many  uf  tlie  depostia  are  of  vast  extent,  and  ara  anutLer  ^reat  c'lni- 
uiercial  source  of  tliis  subxtAUCe.  TUiii  mineral  deposit  Ls  culled 
rciok-Halt,  and  is  evidently  the  result  of  the  evaporation  of  great 
shallow  bodies  of  salt-water  in  remote  aees,  as  is  proved  by  its 
generally  stratified  nature,  with  beds  of  clay  intervening,  ami  tbe 
ucL'iirrence  of  marine  shells  and  fossils  In  the  surmnnding  rock 
formation.  I>arge  mines  are  worked  in  England  and  all  the 
Unrop<'an  countries,  and  in  many  places  throughout  tbe  world. 
The  most  famous  of  all  Is  tbe  mine  at  Williczka,  nine  miles  tri'in 
Crar'ow.  in  liulieia,  which  baa  been  worked  continuonslv  for  up- 
ward of  six  hundred  years.  It  is  stopped-out  in  loogituiliiial  and 
Ironsvenie  galleries,  with  fre<|uent  large  vaulled  chambers  hup- 
jMirted  by  masHive  pillars.  These  extend  on  four  different  levi-ls, 
and  have  a  total  length  of  3(1  miles,  the  mine  beinf;  1  mile  1,2T9 
yards  long  by  »30  yards  wide  and  284  yards  deep.  The  lower  levels 
conlaiu  streets  and  houses,  cunstituling  a  cunipU'te  village:  and 
mniiy  of  the  miners,  of  whom  tbpre  are  800  to  1,000.  rarely  cnno 
atsive  ground.  Tbe  salt  is  sold  just  as  it  is  dug  out  of  tbe  mine, 
and  0-~i,007  tons  are  aimually  extroi-tvd.  Tbe  total  extent  of  this 
di'ixMit  is  500  b:^  200  miles,  with  an  average  dcjrth  of  l,:>(il)  fifet. 
twtl  ia  also  obtained  in  many  localities  from  mmcral  dcp'S'lti-  by 
means  of  salt-wells.  In  some  cases  the  water  occurs  nuturiilly  in 
the  Balt-slrula.  andthe  saturated  brine  is  R'scbed  by  dei^p  iKiniifs 
(sometimes  L'KIO  feet):  in  otber  mms  water  is  intniiliK-i-'l  into  tin- 
biirinifs  and  then  pumju-d  out  again,  two  concentric  iuIh-k  l>t'lii|{ 
eiiiphiyed.  After  the  brine  is  secured  it  is  evaixiralcil  by  artllii'inl 
heat  in  large  lr'>D  rats.  Tbe  salt-wells  in  Onon<lflga  County.  New 
York,  near  Syracuse  and  Sniina,  are  a  large  an<l  injinirfant  in- 
dustry. Mii'higan  bos  tbe  largest  out))ut  next  to  Ki-w  York,  mid 
many  other  Slates  produce  it  to  some  extent;  but  tbe  lionn' hiip- 
ply  i.s  not  equal  to  the  demand,  and  there  is  a  large  aiiiiiiul  im- 
portation into  tbe  VniU'd  States. 

Solutfttion,  Forms  of.— The  custom  of  shaking  }iands,  wliii*li  is 
the  most  common  among  civilized  nations,  canes  undoulileitly 
fnini  remote  barljariHm,  when  two  men.  meeting,  gove  iiieb  other 
their  wen  I  mn- bands  as  a  security  against  treachery  or  suddui  at- 
tack. In  the  East  and  among  the  t^lavic  nations  tbi^  cburaiter  of 
salutntiiins  Is  quite  different.  Among  tbe  PersiuUH.  the  i-uslom 
of  throwing  one's  self  ujmn  the  gnmnd  and  kissing  the  fei't  of  tint 

monarch  jircvails.     In  China,  an  inferior  nisin  hi>rsel>ack  i[ ling 

aBU|ierior  dismounts  and  wuts  nntil  the  latter  has  ]>n.<(wd.  In 
JajMui  tbu  inferior  removes  bis  sandals  whennu'etinghissup-rior, 
crosses  his  hands  by  placing  the  right  hand  in  the  left  sleeve,  anrl 
with  a  slow,  rocking  motion  of  his  bodv,  cries  out  "  Augh  ! 
Aughl"  (Donot  htmrnfj.)    In Siam Uie inferior  throws  himself 
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npon  the  gnuni  befon  hla  mpoiiw;  tiM  UUet  Muds  Conrafd  ons 
of  his  slaves  to  Me  whether  the  farmer  bu  bMO  Mtlag  aurthliw, 
or  carries  with  him  anj  amell  mt  all  oAenalTe.  It  he  doea,  bela 
InunediUely  kicked  oat  without  evenuor:  but  If  not,  the  •(• 
tendaot  raises  him  up.  la  CufUm  the  lalnriar,  on  meeting  « 
mpeiior,  throws  blmadif  opoB  the  graaiid.  iqwatliiB  the  nanw 
and  dignitj  of  the  latter.  Among  •ome  ttuea  of  the  American 
lodiana  the  eostom  la  to  saints  I7  nbUu  Boaes  tonthtt.  This 
form  la  also  oommon  in  the  Friendl)'  ana  Bode^  liuanda,  vheiv 
it  is  returned  fajTMch  taking  the  hand  of  the  other  and  ntbUng  it 
npcm  his  own  noee  and  month.  The  Homa  of  Moioeeo  ride  at 
full  speed  toward  a  BtnngOT,  aalf  they  tntandedtomahlmdown, 
and,  on  aniTing  near,  saddenlr  Mop  and  fin  a  pkld  over  hia 
head.  The  Araolans  shake  hsnda  dx  <a  right  tlmw  but  U  poi- 
sons of  distinction,  th^  embntee  and  Uos  aeventl  ttniea,  also  Use- 
Ing  their  own  hsnda.  In  Tnrk^  It  Is  the  eoatom  to  V^ee  the 
buid  opon  the  breast  and  bow  to  the  penaa  sainted.  DiBaimah, 
when  a  gentleman  meets  a  ladj  or  anoUier  gentleman  he  applies  his 
mouth  and  noae  c1[>8elj  to  their  cheek  ana  draws  In  a  long  breath, 
as  if  emelliaga  delightful  perfume  with  both  mouth  and  nose.  In 
the  Kicater  portion  of  Germany  It  Is  an  act  of  politeneesto  kiss  the 
hand  of  n  lady;  but  this  privilege  is  allowed  in  Italj  only  to  near 
relatives,  while  in  Russia  it  is  eitended  to  kis^ng  the  nrehead. 
On  the  European  continent  it  is  osnal  for  men  who  are  Intimate 
frienda  to  kiss  one  another.  The  Pelew  Island  Inhabitants  grasp 
either  the  hand  or  foot  of  the  one  they  wish  to  salute  and  mb 
their  facoa  afslnst  it;  while  Yemen  perstms  of  rank  permit  their 
fingers  to  be  Kissed,  after  long  refusal. 

Salvation  Armj  was  founded  in  London,  England,  In  1666,  hj 
Mr.  Boulh,  now  called  General  Booth,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
New  Coniiection.  Its  aim  was  to  bring  under  the  Influence  of  the 
goepel  the  classes  not  reached  hy  the  ordinary  services  of  the 
churches — the  inhabitants  of  the  lowest  slnms  of  cities,  profli- 
gates, thieves,  drunkards  and  vagabonds.  The  organisation 
steadily  ^rew.  end  in  18T8  the  name  Solvation  Army  was  adopted. 
The  services  are  highly  unconventional;  much  use  Is  made  of  pro- 
cessions in  the  streets,  of  banneis  and  of  mudc  The  doctrines, 
however,  are  those  of  the  orthodox  evangelical  churches,  great 
stress  being  laid  on  parity  of  heart.  The  army  has  exdted 
singularly  keen  antipathy  among  the  roughest  parts  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  its  members  nave  very  frequently  boen  assaulted  and 
maltreated,  especlalty  on  occasions  of  processions.  But  notwith- 
standing this  fact  the  armv  has  grown  rapidlv,  and  has  nnmerons 
branches  in  the  United  States.  France,  and  In  a  number  of  the 
British  colonies. 

Sandhurst.— The  Royal  Military  College  at  Sandhofet,  EWland, 
vras  fouDded  in  1603  at  Great  Harlow,  and  In  1818  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  Sandhurst.  Up  to  1863  the  college  was  devoted  to  the 
oducation  of  boys  from  the  age  of  t»iirt^wp  npwaid;  bat  In  that 
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ilics,  miKlem  lunguaj^en  snd  luilitary  sci- 
1  the  nnminatiun  or  the  comiuandur-in- 


_,  _ 1,  and  are  styled  "yuecn's  L'adetB."     I'wier  tUo  purtliaao 

HyKtpiii,  wlik'h  u'lui  in  rogntt  in  the  Enf^lisli  inuy  uji  to  18T1,  til 
fint  C(>fnnli^«ltl)llH  iu  tbu  cavalry  and  infuutrf  o[  tLu  line,  which 
were  grantL'd  wiiliout  |iun:ba»«  and  not  to  iut>n  rnim  the  ranks, 
were  given  tii  cailt-tH  iniui  tlio  Itoyal  Military  t'ldlegu,  who  com- 
jivted  fur  thi^u  [irizes  and  olitainnl  thrm  in  order  of  merit.  The 
alNflitl'in  iif  tlic  pun-hose  nystetD  bniuu:ht  about  a  radiial  change. 
The  BtU'Ii'uta  are  uo  liiuger  bora  iutendin);  to  become  iiincem,  but 
auUlk■uIl■llallt^<,  who,  having  iJasiHisl  by  coiupetiliim  tor  tlie  ariur, 
ii|M-iid  a  yvar  at  ^udhurst  in  Bc<iuirinK  the  tlieoretinal  part  of  the 
war  scrifiico.  To  iMsi-oufimiHil  in  the  army  an  lieutenant,  the  officer 
muHt  ivum  creiiitalily  nut  of  SaiitlhurHt,  and  then  nerve  a  year  on 

trolNUiiin  with  a  regiment.  Alxiut  two  milcH  diHtunt  fniin  Kand- 
uist  is  Kituatoil  luiiither  (loverauient  institutiim  known  as  the 
KtaBF  Gilh-KO.  It  was  founded  in  IttOB  for  the  punMoui  of  giving 
higher  inNlmeti'in  to  a  limited  number  uf  otncorti  (at  Hrat  thirty, 
Diiw  flirty) ai*[iiring  to  a|ipointmontB  on  the  BtalT.  An  olllcer.  to  be 
entitliil  to  comiit'te  fur  entrance,  must  liave  been  fivu  years  in 
active  hiTvire,  must  have  pa-ssed  the  qualifying  examination  for  a 
captaincy,  and  must  have  tlie  rtroiiimcndatiiin  of  his  wimiuanding 
iXlirer.  Only  one  olliivr  is  eligible  at  one  time  from  any  battalion. 
Tba  Ktuitents  n-ci-ivu  their  regimental  pay  while  at  college,  and 
the  wlmle  eiliicutiiiual  charges  arc  bcime  by  the  public.  The 
OHinm  IomIs  two  yean.  At  tko  end  of  each  year  there  is  an  exami- 
nation. After  pansing  the  Stuff  College  the  officer  is  attached  for 
duty,  for  a  short  ]N'ricKl,  to  each  of  the  anus  with  which  he  may 
nut  liHVu  already  wTvtil.  lie  then  beconxut  eligible  for  aptHiint- 
ment  to  the  :<tuiT,  as  opi>ortuuity  may  occur. 

Sanhedrim,  as  the  su]>reme  natiiinal  tribunal  of  the  Jews  was 
cftUcii.  wuM  e-italilishi'd  at  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  and  was  the 
ciiurt  Ivfore  which  <  'brist  was  tried  for  high  treason  against  the 
Kiimnn  Kmitenir.  It  was  presided  over  bv  the  Naid  (I'rince),  at 
whiwe  iiidu  was  the  Ablteth-Dln  (Father  of  tlie  Tribunal).  Its 
nicuilieni.  of  which  llicro  were  serenty-ouc,  lielongiHl  W  the  differ, 
ont  cloHMit  of  BiH'li'ty;  there  were  priests,  eldeni — that  is,  men  of 
age  and  ('X|<er1eni-i>'^scribe8,  or  doctora  of  law,  and  others  exalted 
Iiy  eiriini-nt  Icuniing,  which  was  the  sole  condition  for  ailmissi<in. 
The  limits  of  its  jurisdiction  am  not  cUrarly  known,  but  it  is  1>«- 
lieved  that  the  supreme  decision  over  life  or  death  was  exclu- 
fWelv  in  its  hniid.:.  The  ri'gtilation  of  the  sacred  times  ami  s<-a- 
t^ons  wuH  vi^KHil  In  it.  It  flxwl  the  U-ginnings  of  the  new  nnKnis; 
Intercalated  (he  years  when  necessary;  watched  over  the  purity 
of  the  priestly  families  by  carefully  examining  the  pedigrees  of 
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thoM  priMti  bom  ont  of  PdMtliM,  m  tlut  none  bcna  fMniAsaa- 
pldouB  or  Ul-buned  mother  ihonld  be  admlttad  to  tho  aaoed  Berr* 
ka.  The  mode  ot  prooednn  waa  •ztnoMly  oompllMted;  uid 
sneli  tTH  the  eanUm  of  tbe  ooart,  e^edallf  in  matten  of  life  and 


both  the  chief  offloen.  The  meetlog-plae«  of  the  tonit  waa,  oa 
ordinary  occaalona.  In  ft  hall  at  the  aonth-eaat  ooitier  of  Hm  Temple, 
hut  on  ertraordlnuT'  ooeaahma  It  met  In  the  hooae  of  the  Ugh 
priest.  It  met  daily,  with  the  exception  of  Babbatha  and  feast 
Oftfa.  After  the  deatntetlon  of  the  Temple  and  Jeraaalem,  the 
Saiihedrim,  after  manj  amlgntiotu,  wae  Anally  niitaMliibtHl  at 
Babjlon. 

Sana-Culottes.— At  the  otKomencement  of  tbe  French  Beroln- 
tion  the  democratic  "  proletidree"  of  Paris  were  called  in  deri«on 
by  tlie  court  party  Haii»H^lottea,  "  without  breeches;"  and  the  tenn 
soon  became  the  dietinctive  appellUion  of  a  "good  patriot,"  par- 
ticularly as  tlieir  conMmpt  for  the  rich  was  often  shown  t^  nes- 
lect  of  apparel  and  the  cultivation  of  lough  mannera.  Thia  ia  tbe 
English  version.  The  French  definition  of  the  word,  however,  is 
that  tbe  sane-cnlottes  wet«  so  called  becauee  they  gave  ap  knpe- 
breechea  with  the  close  of  the  aneien  r^fime  and  took  to  wearing 

Sarcophagus  Is  a  Greek  word  signifying  fleeh-eater,  and  Is  ap- 
plied to  a  stone  receptacle  for  the  dead.  It  originated  in  the  prop- 
erty, Rfisigned  to  a  species  of  stone  foand  at  Aasoe,  in  Troas,  and 
uHL-d  in  early  times,  of  conaumlng  tbe  whole  body,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  teeth,  within  the  space  of  forty  days.  The  sarcophagi 
ot  ERvpt,  some  of  which  are  contemporary  with  the  Pyramids,  are 
the  oUlest  known.  The  earliest  of  these  are  of  asquare  or  oblong 
fonu,  and  either  plain  or  ornamented  with  lotus- lea vee;  the  latter 
are  of  the  form  of  swathed  mummiee,  and  bear  inscriptions.  Per- 
sian and  Phoenician  kings  were  also  buried  In  sarcopbafi.  Tbe 
Koman  sarcophagi  of  the  earlier  repabllcan  period  were  plain.  'In 
tbe  iBicr  republic  burning  was  the  most  general  method  of  dispos- 
inu  of  tbe  dear!,  although  sarcophagi  were  occasionally  used. 

Sargasso  Sea  is  the  name  commonly  used  to  designate  a  region 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  wliich  is  covered  by  a  peculiar  floating  sea- 
weed, either  In  tangled  masses  of  considerable  extent  or  idmply 
ecallered  twlga.  It  waa  at  one  time  supposed  that  this  enormoas 
maua  of  sea- weed  grew  on  the  Bahama  and  Florida  shores,  and  was 
torn  thence  by  the  powerfol  current  of  the  Oulf  Stream;  but  it 
seems  ccrtdn  that  if  snch  was  Its  original  source,  the  Oulf-weed 
now  lives  and  propacates  while  freely  fioaUng  on  the  ocean  sur- 
face, having  aoapted  itself  by  Tarious  modifications  to  Its  pnnnt 
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tnoi)e  (it  e^ififface.  A  Sargisso  Bea,  vLieli  httK  iLe  Fame  t^'.^-.W. 
to  the  North  I'uritic  cum-iUa  iliat  tUe  one  in  the  .Ai>aii;i<.-  '!■-:>  r 
Hip  iTulf  Stnuiii.  is  fuuiid  nurthward  uf  the  i»n<in-i>;L  If-lacl- 


m^^iht 


In  CliiiiH.  and  in  atlier  purtB  uf  tliu  £i««t  it  U  u«?tl  in  EuioU:' mnil  as 

Q  l.i<-kl... 

Saturday. — In  tlit?  name  Saturday  wi<  bavt  a  TmiinifircDce  of 
Ituuiuii  uiytLol'iffj  wLicL  h  Dutiitmlile,  IiemuMi  tlie  uaiiuM  uf  niiwt 
of  our  duvs  riiiiie  fniui  tlif  uld  Anirlo-ii^iiin  ginia  at  Norse  niv- 
tlioU-sy.  Vlie  full  f'>niiis^lUR]-Kdav:  in  Latin.  (^tVo/yifurtN.  It 
U  till-  srvt'iiib  dav  nf  the  wwk  and  tlie  Jt-wiHli  t<alibatA.  In  tLe 
Kuumn  rullniliu  Breviarr  it  is  <^allfd  ilifg  Hil-buli. 

"  Scalpers." — 'I'Le  fwlliuir  of  railniud  tii  htt.-  at  fhIupmI  ratf-s  hj 
til'ki'T-briiki'TK.  or  "ncalpt-rs,"  a.s  tLcv  an- calicd.  lias  of  late  yi.an 
gniwu  In  WuliuHiurMior  c»n>jd■^^allll■lJl^lIKlTti<4lH.    Tlu-ir  luctli-'I 
of  ulituiuintf  xiicli  lii-keU  tyBH  follown;  Ah  tkv  farts  brluM-r.  ih« 
pMiiiiut-nt  SsKtiTii  and  Westt^m  railniad  ceiitcr>  art'  u-iiuily  ;:■  - 
l<iirtii)uutily  lower  tlian  to  way  utati'ins,  wlii-n-  tlii-rr  1-  i...  ■■■:,.;  — 
titii'ri.  trttv'cler*  often  find  tlia't  they  can  imri'La."*  tlir^'it;!,  •.'■'  r.-': 
at  siii'L  [irii'cD  a?i  make  it  niorf  ecuuiouiral  for  tLi-u:  (••  ■'.■•  -',   '■■'-., 
tlniinrh  l!i.y  dpsjre  to  travel  only  a  ponL.ti  «.f  ti.e  -ll-ir.  >■   i-  . 
tbi'ii  ht'll  the  unut«d  niileajcc  to  tht  ">!i'ai]*-r~"  a'  a.  :  - 
Apiin.  during  exi'iirsinna  many  ppr!-i>Ls  u.-"-  Li.- l.i.r  -;  (  -    -.■'. 
nud  M-ll  tli«  "ri'tiim."    In   railriiad   wHr-   "wk'.;-:-        a.- 
f|iiMiiitif!i  of  tlfki'ts  at  pilufci  rat'-,  th-  ri.:'r'*  :  •■  ■.  ■■..■  ■  ■    - 
iiij;  tii-krl-!  in  lur>.-e  quantitii-:' at  ^ricli  tii:."  !•■ -;—  .'**■  ■■    ■ 
tuni.  tran-ffr  thorn  to  the  "K-aljur';"  a:  .-.;.■-  r.  -■     •  •. 

roiln«.l  c.,iiii«ny  i^  l».<md  l.y  cor.tn..-:  t  ■  :■   *-     *■  ■  ^ 

,-Ii.i-i(if.irti.-.itwillofferto"i«-alt»T-'"a'' :  .-    ■■■. 

to  cniilik'  tlii-iii  til  undci^<-ll  ih^  P-j-..;.-  :    -■■  i.-  ■  .     <•■ 

Uiiiii.ll.y  thea^m-.'ni.-inseniT.-i  IJ.-'- ■-;.  i'- '    -f    ■■ 

Scarabaus,  a  ]"-<'iili»T  lif^^'tle  t'  .■:  -i.  •■  '-.■.' 

Sv.rnl  iiivsti.al  id.-a.s  «-.-n-  avr"  ;-- ;  -.,-->■ 
t-K-.  Hn,  svnil-iliicl  the  (!av>  "f  t^.*  v.'  :.■■.    ■   -  -  - 
il-  Ull.  whidi  .■.,ntai[,«l  it-  f„-i-^.  »»...,■.-      ■ 
lunar  uionlli:  th^  ii,..ver.«.t  of  ;;>■  .;*--    ...    ,■■  ■-  -■ 
i.fth.-siin  on  the  earth.ai,-;   ;*--■.;  •■.■:■ 
niI.|Hw.il  to  )h.  .n.lvof  il.-  t.s:-  -T    :.-•   -    ■ 
existent,  wir-Wt-t'-n  L--z--n.-.  :.    ■:   -    ■»-     - 
male  or  paternal  J  priL*";;  I  •: 'f  Lt*..''      .'■   *         ■  ... 

the   head    of    ih-    J'jv:.- *-tr.     :■  ■;     r^- 
Di-miurp'H,  and  in  a-r.-T  ■.:;.  ■*   -.■.■^.  •,■ 
In<-i.nne.-ti..nu-i!h  1!.^  K.-.  ■-*.-  :-    ■ 
ofth.Katl,eri™:;.<iCi.r--'   .  -i".  -■ 
life  was  wor-hi]«-iI  t!. ;  i'-- r -.-s'     >■    .      ■ 

School,  Cliurch and  Tt«*ttrLz;.»'.^  ■:,••  ■. 

CTOSUsof  IKMi.  li,-  ;. -J,.  .:-.:..■-•■■•.. 
cuiuinou  scLw/Is  iti  ■.!«  'i..''-.  .-u-      .    ■    *  ,      ..■--. 
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lugs  utd  KnMmdB,  t6.048,SU;  fOr  all  otbsr  •ehool  pnipaais, 
|f6,Wtl,4'R;  makiiw  ft  gnnd  Mai  of  tn>,88a,814.  The  total  ei- 
penditaraa  <tf  choidi  aodetlH  of  Anariea  ara  abont  fTO.OOO.OOO 

ST  year,  and  then  an  aboat  $40,000,000  par  jeai  epant  (at 
eatricala  "    '  " 


malnlT  In  E'ranoa  and  '^f  ■■^.  oailiw  the  mUdle  i^iea.  "Cmj 
were  lamly  ^TCB  tit  htif^tttlllg  logle  awt  «adlna  aigaiiienta- 
Uons  and  speculatlanB  <■!  pouiti  otiba  iDoat  BBfanpootant  and  <rftaB 
^llf  nature.  Still,  In  tbolr  number  w«t»  inelmded  men  of  great 
leainingandaUU^.  aa  Dona  Sootna,  nuanaaAqalnaa,  end  jUbertDt 
MagnoB,  with  whom  thia  i^alam  of  [ddlaaaphkal  theological 
achoUstielBm  cnlminated  In  fhe  fooiteenth  eeatnir.  Johaniwa 
ErigeuB  Bootns  waa  not  atiietljr  a  oeholasUe;  ha  Uvaa  In  the  nlndi 
eentuij,  in  the  prepaiatoiT  poiod  of  iiliiilaiillilam 

Scot  and  Lot  Voters.— The  old  legal  phtaae  Beat  (Anglo- 
Saxon,  »utU,  pay)  and  Lot  embraced  all  parochtal  asBeesments  for 
the  poor,  the  choich,  ligbting,  eleanring  and  watching.  Previ- 
ous to  the  Beform  Act,  the  right  of  voting  for  membere  of 
PHrtiament  and  for  municipal  officers  was,  ui  Tariooa  English 
borouglis,  eiclusivel;  Tceled  in  payers  of  Soot  and  Lot. 

Scotland  Yard. — The  world-famed  headquarters  of  the  London 
police.  Scotland  Yard,  Is  understood  to  have  ntilained  that  name 
from  tbe  fact  that  a  palace  formerly  occupied  the  site,  which  was 
built  for  the  reception  of  tbe  Scottish  kincs  nhen  they  viuted  the 
EogliNh  capital.  According  to  Pennant,  the  palace  was  originally 
given  by  King  Edgar  to  Kenneth  of  Bootland  when  he  went  to 
Loncion  to  pay  homage. 

Screw-Propeller,  The.— In  1802  Dr.  Shorter,  an  English  mech- 
anician, produced  motion  hy  the  agency  of  a  screw;  bnt  his  dis- 
covery was  of  no  value  at  the  time,  as  the  steam-engine  had  not 
then  l>een  applied  to  navigation.  In  1882  Mr.  B.  Woodcraft  pat- 
ented a  screw-propeller  with  an  increasing  pitch;  and  four  y ears 
later  Mr.  F.  P.  Smith  patented  a  screw  making  two  whole  turns. 
which  be  reduced  in  1839  to  one  whole  tarn.  Id  1887  he  and  Cap- 
tain Ericsson  brought  the  matter  practicallT  forward  on  the 
Tbanies.  where  a  small  screw-steamer,  4S  feet  long^  6  feet  broad, 
and  of  37  inchei)  draught,  towed  a  vessel  of  680  tmis  against  the 
tide  at  4j  knots  an  hour.  This  experiment  was  followed  by  a 
numlier  of  others,  some  undertaken  under  the  direction  of  the 
Britixh  Admiralty,  which  clearly  established  the  practicability  of 
tbe  screw,  and  its  advantages  for  ships  of  war  became  Incontest- 
able. From  the  entire  submergence  of  tbe  propeller,  and  the  conse- 
quent lowneas  of  its  engines  in  the  ship,  the  chanoee  of  injury 
from  an  enemy's  shot  were  reduced  almost  tooothing.  The  screw- 
propeller  is  of  the  same  construction  as  the  common  screw,  but 
with  the  narrnw  thread  exaggerated  into  a  broad,  thin  plate,  and 
the  cylinder  diminished  to  a  mere  spindle.    U  ft  Mnw  ot  thia 
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form  were  turned  roniid  in  an  nnj^ielding  snbetance.  as  wood,  It 
wixild  for  each  turn  advance  aa  inucli  an  ttie  ccutvr  of  the  blade 
(ur  thread)  had  moved  alouK  the  spindle  in  fonning  the  screw, 
i.  e.,  the  dintance.  If.  on  tlie  other  hand,  tlie  screw  itself  were 
l>rev(.-uted  from  moving  longitudinally,  and  the  piece  of  wood  iiot 
RxL-d,  l\m  latter  would  be  compelled  to  advance  along  the  screw 
the  wune  distance.  WLen  the  screw  ia  fixed  benentL  a  ship  and 
made  to  revolve  in  the  water,  the  case  lies  between  the  two  juut 
siuppiwed — the  screw  moves  forward,  and  with  it  tlie  Bhin.  and  the 
wut(>r  in  wliicli  it  hait  been  working  moves  backward.  Theback- 
wnnl  motion  shoulil  only  be  small  proportionately,  and  the  ratio 
lielwci'n  it  and  tlie  sum  of  the  backward  motion  uf  the  water 
nnd  the  forward  motion  of  the  ship  is  called  the  liip.  Screws 
have  lieen  furniMl  witli  two,  three,  four  and  six  blade«,  or  anna; 
but  the  form  most  commonly  used  is  two  blades  fur  shipy  of  war, 
and  IhniB  or  four  blades  in  the  merchant  wrvicc. 

Scriptural  Ueaaurea  of  Capacity.— The  measures  of  capacity 
referred  lo  in  the  ScriptureB,  with  their  English  equivalents,  are 
as  follows;  The  C'homer  or  Homer  In  King  James'  traiisktioQ 
was  "I'i.eSa  gals,  liquid,  and  82.135  pecks  dry.  The  Kphah  or 
Itath  was  7  gals.  4  pts.,  15  ins.  not.  The  Beah.  l-U  of  Eptiah,  3 
gals.  4  pts..  8  ins.  si)l.  The  llin— 1-6  of  Ephah,  1  gal.,  3  pts.,  1 
ill.  sol.  The  Onier— 110  of  Rphuh,  5  ptw..  0.5  m.  s..l.  The 
C^ib— 1-18  of  Kphah,  8  pts.,  10  ins.  nd.  The  Li>g— 7  1-T3  of 
Ephah,  t  pt.,  10  ins.  nol.  The  Metretes  of  t^vria  (.tohn  ii,  6)— 
Cling.  Itoni.  "i^  pts.  The  Cotyla  Eastern— 1-100  of  Epliah,  }  pt., 
3  ins.  sol.  This  CotvU  contains  just  10  ois.  avoiri1uii->i»  of  rain 
water;  Omer,  100;  Ephah,  1,0(X);  Chomer  or  Homer.  10,000. 

Scriptnrkl  Mekaures  of  Length. — The  measures  of  length 
used  in  the  Scriptures,  with  their  English  e<)uivalentti,  are  as  fol- 
lows: The  great  fubit  was  31.888  W— 1.834  f(..  and  (l.e  less 
iHlns.  A  span,  the  longer — \  a  cubit— 10. tl44  ins.— .U13  ft.  A 
span,  the  li-ss— 1-8  of  a  cubit- 7.396  ins. — 008  ft.  A  hand's 
breadth— 1-6  of  a  ciklilt— S.6>M  Ins.- .i)04  ft.  A  finger's  brcailth- 
1.34  of  a  cubit— .013  ins— .078  ft.  A  fathom— 4  culiits— 7.296  ft. 
Unrkiel's  Ki-.hI_-6  cubits— 10.944  fwt.  The  mile— 4.()00  cubits— 
7.290  ft.  The  Ktailium,  l-IO  of  tlietr  mile— 400  cubits— 739.0  ft. 
The  1'ara.sang,  8  o(  their  mile»— 12,000  cubits,  or  4  English  miles 
and  OSO  ft.  i)8.  Ift4  niUen  was  a  day's  joumey—eoiiie  say  34  miles; 
and  8.500  ft.  a  Habbath  day's  journey;  aomo  authorities  say 
8,ftl8  ft. 

Scylla  and  Cfaarybdis. — Scylla.  according  to  Homer,  was  a 
fearful  monster  with  a  voice  like  thatof  a  young  whelp.  "She  lias 
twelve  feet  and  six  loiig  necks,  with  a  terrific  head  and  three  mwa 
of  chise-set  tectli  on  each.  Eveniioru  she  stretches  out  tbesii  necks 
and  catches  the  ixirpuises,  eer  dogs  and  other  large  nninialH  of  the 
sea  which  swim  liy,  and  out  of  every  ship  that  passes  eacli  moutli 
takes  a  man.  She  dwelln  in  a  cave  in  a  cliiT  whiMe  lieiglit  is  w> 
great  that  ita  summit  U  fonvei  envdopwl  in  dmute."    'fheiu  ora 
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otlicr  aecnnnta  o(  ScylU,  one  of  which  represents  her  as  hariog 
been  [([ice  a  beautiful  maiden,  bulovud  hj  the  wa-gnd  Cilaueus.  but 
wliii,  \iy  the  jealousy  of  Circe,  wau  chaugptl  into  a  monster,  haring 
the  uiijifr  ]>art  iif  the  body  that  of  a  woman,  while  tlie  lower  iian 
consisted  of  the  tail  of  a  fish  or  serpent  BUtroumted  hy  docs. 
A  riK'ky  ca]>e  on  the  west  coast  of  Soath  Italy,  jntting  nut  lioldly 
into  the  si'a  ho  a;j  t«  form  a  small  peDiuRula  at  the  oorlli  entrance 
to  the  SiraitH  of  Messina  was  called  by  thia  name.  CharylHliii  is  a 
celcbraled  wIiirlpoolintheStraitBOfMe«r.ina,  nearly  oj'inipile  to  the 
liarlHir  i>f  Messina,  in  Sicily,  and  in  ancient  writing  always  nieo- 
tioiii-d  in  conjunction  with  Scyllo.  The  navigation  o(  tlii's  whirl- 
pool is,  evfn  at  the  present  dn.v,  considered  to  be  very  dan^rous. 
and  must  have  hit-n  exceedingly  so  to  the  ojien  ahiiis  of  the 


r  ploccii  it  liimiediatuly  opixisite  to  Sc,vlla,  proliably 
:  nnrnntage  of  the  p<>**tic  license  to  exaggerate  the  dnnKer  ' 
iivijriition,  although  it  is  possible  that  the  whirljiooT  ui 


Lave  rhiui)re4l  Its  location  ginee  hia  days.  The  myth  connected 
with  it  is  thiit  undi-r  a  liir^re  lig-tn-p.  whi'ch  grew  out  of  a  n«'k  op- 
■(lositi'  S'vlla,  dwi'lt  the  monster  fharylKliw.  who  thrice  every  day 
su.'lii'rl  dijwii  thy  «Bli-r  of  tliuwa,  and  thrice  threw  it  npitj^in. 

Sea-Lions,  Uses  of,— They  ur«  found  iiii  thueust  crm.-.t  of  Kaiu- 
sduitka,  uround  tlie  Kiirile  )Hhui[|s,andcin  thn  west  cc«.-tof  X.irth 
.Aiiierii'a,  on  ru^ifn'd  shores  and  tlesert  rocks  of  the  <H'eun,  iienrlv  lo 
laiitiulii  4(1  degre.'s  uc)rtli.  Tliev  aw  of  niu.-h  vnlueto  the  iiiiiiVes 
of  tlie  nnrthwust  coasts  of  America,  though  they  are  nr.tM>ac- 
ciiiinHil  ill  tho  ronmien-iul  world.  The  Indiana  nse  their  skin4 
for  eovering  Ixuits  and  for  inakinK  long  bmHs  for  prolei'tiiiK  the 
linilR>.  They  make  wiiter-pniof  pirmenta  by  Mowing  logfther 
(hi-ir  inti'stim-M.  cmvert  thi-ir  Htoinaeh- walls  into  oil  jHiuclifH,  ilrv 
their  tl<':'li  for  fiHiil,  and  si'll  tlieirnmstache  bristles  to  the  Chinese, 
who  nwi  ih.-ui  as  i>ickers  for  their  opium  pii»-s.  Tl»!y  are  aUuit 
fiflii'U  [■■it  lonjr,  weJKh  Some  l.liOO  ponmls,  and  the  males  iiuve 
stiir.  curled  hidr  on  the  ne.-k,  a  thick  hide,  large  head,  hii^hy  evu- 
liriius,  li.ng  noMi,  uud  are  covered  vriih  coarse  hair  of  a  lawny 

Sea-Serpents.— It  is  maintained  by  some  naturalists  that  there 
is  >iil1ii'ii'nt  creditable  evideiu'e  tu  wurruiit  the  assertion  that  there 
is  It  -pi'i'ies  of  nuirini-  animal  churaeteriziii  by  a  seri<entine  ne<-k.  a 
Uciii-  head,  air  bniither.  and  proiH-lled  by  imililles — Kumetliing  uot 
unliki'  the  ]di-siosnuriauH  fiiuiiil  in  the  fosHilstato  amonKthe  riH-ks 
of  ilie  nii-ji/oii-  agi'.  In  a  n']>ort  of  the  LinnB>an  Siiriety  of  New 
KMjrliind  a  di-M-ription  of  an  iiniuml  siipiioKed  to  be  a  m-a-sertient, 
wliicli  WHS  wi'n  l)v  eleven  I'n'diiuhle  witnesses  oft  tho  owst  of 
(■jipe  .Aon,  Mass..  in  IHIT,  injiiven.  The  monster  is  dc.icriliitl  ns 
l...i]i^'  .lurk  bn.wn  in  c.dor,  with  white  under  the  head  anfl  ne-'k. 
Its  hi'ad  was  as  larfn"  ns  a  horse's,  lint  sha|>eil  like  a  siTiH-nt's. 
wiih  II  projiTtlon  in  front,  in  apiNNtrani-e  like  a  ningle  hor 
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tain  Seymour  of  the  bark  Hope  On.  He  states  that  while  on  the 
watch  for  whales  off  the  Pearl  Islands,  between  forty  and  fifty 
miles  from  Panama,  a  strange  animal  was  seen  by  himself  and  his 
crew,  which  measured  at  least  twenty-five  feet  in  length.  It  had  a 
horse-like  head  with  two  unicorn-shaped  horns  protruding  from 
it,  four  legs  or  double-jointed  fins,  a  bronzed  hide  profusely 
speckled  with  large  black  spots,  and  a  tail  which  appeared  to  be 
divided  into  two  parts.  This  description  is  verified  by  officers  of 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  who  state  that  the  animal 
lias  iHien  seen  bv  them  on  several  occasions.  There  are  numerous 
Other  instances  where  it  is  claimed  that  similar  animals  have  been 
^4H>n  off  different  coasts,  but  such  claims  have  been  by  no  means 
as  well  substaatiated  as  in  the  instances  above.  Norwegian  fisher- 
men relate  numerous  traditions  cf  sea-serpents  seen  on  their 
ctMists,  particularly  in  Moldefjord.  Some  naturalists  assume, 
however,  that  these  traditions  are  founded  upon  stories  of  the 
fabulous  serpent  **Midguardsormen '*  of  the  old  Scandinavian 
nn'thology,  who  was  represented  as  dwelling  in  the  depths  of  the 
ocean  and  enfolding  the  foundations  of  the  earth  in  his  coils. 

Seasons,  Beginning  of  the. — The  civil  or  tropical  year,  the 
one  commonly  used  in  the  measure  of  time,  is  the  period  which 
elapses  from  the  sun*s  appearance  on  one  of  the  tropical  circles  to 
its  return  to  the  same.  It  varies  very  slightly,  and  has  a  mean 
length  of  8(55  days,  5  hours,  48  minutes  and  49.7  seconds.  As*tro- 
nomically  considered,  the  four  seasons  begin  at  the  equinoctial  or 
the  solstitial  points.  The  summer  solstice  is  the  meridian  pass- 
ing through  the  point  where  the  sun  touches  the  tropic  of  cancer. 
The  winter  solstice  is  the  meridian  passing  through  the  point 
where  it  tcjuches  the  tropic  of  capricom;  and  the  equinoctial 
]>oiuts  are  the  points  at  which  the  sun's  path  or  equinoctial  crosses 
the  celestial  equator.  All  these  points  shift  according  to  very 
exact  astnmomical  laws  from  year  to  year,  and  so  precise  times 
when  the  seasons  begin  are  matters  of  the  nicest  mathematical 
calculation. 

Secretaries  of  Legation,  Salaries  oH — The  salaries  of  the 
Secretaries  of  Legation  of  the  United  States  are  as  follows:  Aus- 
tria. $l,bOO  per  annum;  Chili,  $1,500;  China,  $2,625;  France,  first 
secretarv,  $2,625,  second  secretary-,  $2,000;  Germanv,  $2,625; 
(ireat  Britain,  $2,625;  Italv,  $1,800;  Japan,  $2,625;  Mexico, 
$1,800;  Russia,  $2,625;  Spain,  $1,800;  Turkey,  $1,800. 

Secret  Societies  in  the  United  States. — There  are  over  three 
Itundred  secret  societies  in  the  United  States,  and  some  of  the  lead- 
ing organizations  and  their  memberships  are  as  follows:  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons,  650.000;  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
5W,000;  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  375,245;  Knights  of  Labor, 
297.418:  Knights  of  Pythias,  230,000;  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen.  211,750;  Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars,  210,000; 
Knights  of  Honor,  128,000;  Royal  Arcanum.  85,000;  Improved 
Order  of  Bed  Men,  70,000;  Americaa  Le|;ioii  of  Honor,  62,000; 
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Knights  Mid  Indies  <if  nnnor.  SG.OOO;  Bon*  of  VrtanOH;  SO.O00>.  I 

DauKlitora  of  Kebekkh.  45,000;  Ancient  Onlerof  Fiirraten.  40.000;  I 

BrotfaerhfMMl  of  Lncomotive  Bo^ineeni.  80,000;  Indcprndpnl  Onter  I 

of  B-n«iB'rith,  37.000;  OemiBn  Order  of  U»r '"' •  ' 


Unod  FeUows,  15.000;  Btvtberhood  of  lUiliukd  Bntkoora.  l\llMi  , 
OnlHT  of  American  Firauien,  16,000;  Order  of  RaIIimduI  ri>iMlDM.x»,  I 
12,000;  Independent  Order  Sona  of  Benjunin,  1 1 ,000;  Br»tlirrbf-d  | 
of  Clip  Tniun,  9,000;  Benevolent  Protective  Urdt<r  i>f  Elks,  H.SSO. 

Semiramis.^The  IfgHndair  SemumuiJB  is  deamlwd  hj  tlie  hit'  I 
Inrian  Cleeiks  as  the  wife  of  Niuus.  tbe  founder  of  tbo  Awiriui 
Kingdom,  nho  flourislied  aboat  2300  B.  C,  tad  as  a  noiiian  of 
great  Iteauty  and  mllitarv  pmwesi.  wbn  eiirvived  brr  bustiiuiil. 
ruled  tbe  kingdom  tor  some  years  with  much  abititr.  and  IUikIIj'    1 
nbdicoled  in  Invor  of  her  eon  NinyKS.     Thia  stoty  h  now  brJirtnl   ] 
to  be  purely  mythical.     The  true  Semiramls.  hnwcvcr.  arcordlaic   1 
to  Bawlintuin,  was  the  wife  of  iTk-Luxti,  an  Awyriaji  kint!  «bu  I 
rilled  from  SIO  to  TSl  B.  C.     She  wan  a  Baliylon,'  '    ' 

tlie  union  WM  sought  by  the  AaOTrianmlertuBtrr  ^      _. 

tn  the  timvincea  of  Babylon.     She  teetns  tn  ban'  njoynl  wtih  hrr 
royal  nunband  a  sort  of  cu-mvoivi^ty  in  the  i;<'^*'nktiu>oi.  ami 
from  thia  fact  It  Ib  thou^bt  tbe  Ii^ihIb  contfniini;  her  gnat  en*-   J 
(inesis,  eti*,.  bad  their  origin.     Nothing  is  oprtainly  knowii  of  her   I 
life  or  decilg. 

September,  from  tbe  I.atin  wnni  trptfm.  wwD. 
enth  iiioiitb  of  tbe  Bouian  calendar.  Tbe  Saxone  called  it  gmt-  I 
monatli.  or  barley- month,  becauxe  bartvy,  their  chid  cereal  crop,  I 
vna  gi-nenilly  barvebted  during  tills  month.  I 

Sept DAgilit.— Tbe  niosl  ancient  (Irrrk  trannlatlon  of  lli»  Otd  J 
Tt^Iatiietit  lliKt  bas  ounie  down  to  us,  and  the  tof  cotniniiBly  in  I 
use  at  the  tltna  of  Christ,  was  tbo  t<e)<lua^nL  Its  origin  ta  I 
Bbroiidecl  in  deep  oheeurity.  There  are  a  number  of  myths  coo- j 
cerniiigit,  hut  the  principal  one  Is  that  it  wm$  made 
reipn  of  Pt-ilemy  PblladeJpbiiH,  SHI-S47  B.  C.  Ibi. 
stBl«l.  anxious  to  embody  in  a  oollectlon  of  lawn  of  all  a 
which  he  was  engaged,  also  those  of  tbe  Jews,  iuriied  'l_ 
learning  and  eminence  from  Palestine,  who  )HTforuw4  ll 
nf  lraii»lation  in  79  days.     Th«<  facia  iipoa  which  tlilal 


libmrUn.  Demetrius  Phalereaa.  did  rauseaOrrcIt  rerw 
Pentateuch  to  be  eienntnd,  probably  dunni:  iIk-  ' 
co-r«gwit  of  I'tnleiny  Lagl;  bat  ihi'   '■ 
tiniaii.  but  ^yptian  Jewa.     This  '<- 
the  text  from  which  tbe  tmnelatinTi   ' 
from  tbo  Intimnto  aaiQaintano^  wlllt   1 

tnnis  whkb  it  Biinciii.     Tbe  Si>iitii»fc -  ., 

hlgluiai  roimtu auiiini; the  Alesuulliue  Jc tie,  u hik Uu:  t'alartiolMM  4 
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looked  npOB  it  as  k  dangerons  iDnoTBtion,  ind  eTcn  institnted  the 
da.v  of  its  completion  as  a  day  of  monminf;.  Oradtiallj,  however, 
it  also  found  its  way  into  Paletrtine,  It  wbh  rf-ad  and  interpreted 
in  the  H.Tnagogues  for  some  centuries  after  (.^rist,  until  the  in- 
crea-sing  knowled)^  of  the  original,  fostered  by  the  many 
urademies  and  schoolu,  and  the  frequent  diiiputations  with  tLe 
<'arly  I'hristiBns,  brought  other  and  wore   faithful  and   literal 

Serfs  in  Russia. — Serfdom  was  not  known  in  Bussia  until  the 
sistepntb  century,  when  the  fair,  Boris  GodunolT,  by  an  edict  for- 
liudc  the  ^Mtaxants  and  their  descendants  from  leavinjr  tlie  service 
of  tlie  land-owner  tor  whom  they  were  working  when  the  dreree 
was  made.  Uniler  Peter  the  (ireat,  the  serfs  on  private  lands 
were  trMisfonned  Into  chaltelx,  to  be  thought  and  sold  with  the 
land.  The  peasants  on  the  crown  estates  were  free,  but  in  the 
event  of  Huch  lands  beinggivenbj  theczarstoprivaieindividuals, 
the  jM'aiiants  upon  them  became  serfs,  ^rfdom  was  abolislied  by 
.\lexander  il.  March  3,  1861.  but  it  was  not  until  July,  1H05,  that 
all  (he  necessary  arrangements  for  this  great  work  were   com- 

S«rpeiit-CluuiiiiilE> — In  India,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  other 
Eastern  countries,  tbo  profesaion  of  serpent. charming  is  hereditaiy, 
and  has  been  practiced  from  remote  antiquity.  The  serpent- 
charmerB  of  the  East  possess  a  power  beyond  other  men  of  know- 
ing wlien  a  serpent  is  c<mcealed  anywhere,  long  practice  having 
pmbnbly  enabled  them  to  distin|;uish  the  munky  smell  which 
Keri)ent!i  very  generally  emit,  even  when  it  fs  too  faint  to  attract 
the  attention  of  others.  They  usually  ascribe  tlieir  power  to 
traap  constitutiotial  peculiarity,  but  it  haii  been  ascertained 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  poison. fangs,  and  in  some  cwtes  even  the 
poiwin-glands,  h«ve  Iteen  removed  by  the  charmer  before  he  under- 
takes to  perform  his  tricks.  What  power  the  tones  of  their  voices 
may  exert  is  of  raiurwe  uncertain;  but  they  accompany  their  words 
with  whistling,  and  make  use  alM  of  various  musical  instruments, 
the  sounds  of  which  certainly  Lave  great  power  over  the  serpents. 
In  the  exhibitions  the  serpents  are  mule  to  erect  themKelves 
partially  from  the  ground,  and  in  this  i)osture  p^'rfnrm  strange 
movements  to  the  sonnd  uf  a  pipe  on  which  the  serpen t-cbarmer 

filays.  He  exerts  also  a  very  remarkable  influence  over  them  liy 
lis  eye,  for  oven  before  any  musical  sound  has  been  employeil,  he 
governs  and  commands  them  by  merelv  fixing  his  gaze  upon  them. 
Serpentine  is  a  kind  of  marble,  and  is  composed  of  silica  and 
magnesia  in  about  eqnal  proponionn,  combined  with  al>out  thir- 
teen partn  of  water  and  a  trace  of  protoxide  of  iron.  It  is  a  soft 
mineral  of  ditTerent  ahades  of  green,  of  waxy  luster,  unctuous  to 
the  loach,  and  susceptible  of  a  nigh  polish.  It  is  better  adapted 
to  ornamental  work  within  doors  than  Iji  lie  exposed  to  the  eetlon 
of  (be  weather.  Its  appearance  is  freigucntly  spatted,  clouded  or 
veined,  And  the  name  is  accordingly  derived  from  its  resemblanco 
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to  the  mottled  Bkln  of  %  make.  It  ii  foiud  ibimdaBllr  fa  C^nadi 
and  Vermont.  Terd-uitkiae  ia  k  mlxtnn  <tf  gram  nrptntlns  and 
Itght-coloied  Umeotooe.  Tbe  beat  TUirtJNaanie  from  TiucHa7  and 
Egypt,  but  fine  ■Ubs  haTe  been  obt^ned  front  qnanlai  in  Cm- 
neeticut  and  New  Yoik;  and  It  oeenra  alia  In  PonairlTanla,  b* 


Jereejand  all  of  the  Kaw  E^i^and  B  ,_„,_ 

quite  a  me  mlneraL  It  la  en  a  rich  daA-giesi  cnlra,  very  haid, 
tianalucent.  and  BomeMnmcoittdM  garorta  Imbedded  In  It.  wMdi 
form  red  spots  and  add  mneh  to  tta  beantj.  It  la  (oDnd  at  B^- 
Teath,  Oennuff ;  In  Oorsln;  at  Potac?  in  BaaAhlre,  and  at  manr 

Jlaeea  In  the  United  States  It  waa  naed  \ij  the  anteit  Bomana 
>r  pillan  and  DMD7  other  oraamental  pnrpoaea;  and  Taaea,  bates, 
etc.,  are  atUl  made  of  it  and  mnch  rained.  Imaginary  nwaUdnal 
Tirtnee  were  alao  ascribed  to  It  tif  the  andcnta. 

Seren  Cha^piana  of  Chriatendom.— The  Seren  Champtons 
of  Chriatendom,  who  are  often  allnded  to  \rf  did  writer*,  wera 


St.  Patriclt.  of  Ireland,  and  St.  David,  of  Walee. 

Seven  Wiae  Men  of  Greece  were  the  authota  of  the  oele- 
bratptl  mottoes  inscribed  in  later  days  in  the  Delpbian  Tnnple. 
TLese  mottoes  were:  "Know  itiyvAt."— Solon.  "  Conmder  the 
end." — Chilo.  "  Know  thy  opportunity. " — PitUtcti*.  "Most  men 
are  bad." — Bta*.  "KothioK  1b  impoadble  toiadostrr." — Periait- 
dtr.  ■'  Avoid  eicessea." — UiMbuiui.  "Soretyship  la  the  prede- 
cessor of  ruin."— r&i^ 

Seven  Wonders  of  America.— The  oeveo  wondem  of  the  New 
World,  as  tlixy  are  classed,  are:  Niagara  Falls;  TellowBtone  Park; 
the  Mammoth  Cave:  the  Canyons  and  Oarden  of  the  Gods,  Colo- 
rado: tLe  (liant  Trees,  California;  the  Natural  Bridge,  Virginia, 
and  the  Yosemito  Valley. 

Seven  Wonders  of  the  World  comprise  the  Egyptian  I^ra- 
mids.  Mausoleum  of  Artemiaia,  Temple  of  Diana  at  Epbesns. 
Walls  and  Hangina:  Uanlens  of  Babylon,  Colossus  at  KboOM,  the 
Statue  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  and  the  Pharos  or  Waloh  Tower  of 
Alexandria, 

Sbalcers  is  the  popular  name  given  to  a  rellgioos  sect  who  call 
themselves  the  "United  Society  of  BellcTeni  In  Christ's  Second 
Appearing."  Tbey  were  founded  In  England  about  the  year  1770 
by  an  E^glishwoinan  named  Ann  Lee.  in  whose  person  they  be. 
lieve  that  Christ  has  appeared  a  second  time.  Shortly  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Hevolutionary  War  a  small  band  of  them,  with 
Ann  I«o  at  tbelr  head,  emigrated  to  America,  and  penetrated  far 
into  the  wilderness  to  Niskenna,  and  there  founded  tAe  settlement. 
which  Htill  exists  at  Wahirvliet,  N.  Y.  In  the  apring  of  1780, 
when  they  hod  been  three  years  and  a  half  at  Niskenna,  a  relig- 
ious revival  took  place  at  Albany,  and  spread  through  the  sur- 
rounding districts;  and  from  Hancock  and  New  Lebanoo  a  depu- 
tatioa  WH  wot  to  NiaknuM,  to  aeewliat  U^h*  Its  lubiUtoim  «|t- 
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jnypd  as  to  tL?  way  of  salTation.  The  dflpntation  conHiBted  of 
JosepU  Meacliam  and  l.ucy  WrigLt,  sabisequpiitlv  the  heads  of  the 
t^liakpr  Sot^iiirr.  These  persons  liecame  believers  in  Ann  Leo, 
HOd  ibroiifrh  tLeir  agency  other  converts  were  won,  and  a  t^haker 
Socictj  established  at  Xew  [jebanon.  Toward  the  close  of  1780. 
the  Revolutionary  War  beiiii;  then  in  pnigrcss.  notoriety  waa 
^ven  1»  AnD  I^ee  through  an  incident  aeeminglj  unfavorable.  On 
fuspicinn  of  ix-ing  a  Britiuh  Hpy  iilie  wan  impriHunud  for  souie 
tiitir  at  P(>ufchkiv|»de.  and  befom  she  obtunt'd  iter  liberty,  in  De- 
ceinlicr.  17H0.  all  ihu  (.olonles  h«<I  lieard  of  the  "  female' (litirt," 
and  in  tht^  foDoivlnjt  year  she  smrterlon  a  niissionary  tiiiirtLrough 
New  Englanil  and  the  adjacent  criiimieit,  and  made  not  a  ti-w  con- 
verts. She  died  in  17M.  and  wait  succeeded  in  the  headship  of 
tliit  Society  by  Joseph  Mearhani  and  l^ucy  Wright,  Her  death 
was  >  Kurgtrise  to  itmnv  of  her  followers,  who  believed  that  she 
was  to  live  with  them  torerer.  Their  doctrine  hau  l>«>n,  to  some 
extent.  develo)ied  as  well  as  systematized  since  the  death  of 
"  Mother  Ann."  Tliey  believe  that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  has 
come;  that  dirist  has  come  u|Kin  earth  a  second  time  in  the  form 
of  '■  Mother  Ann."  and  that  the  personal  rnle  of  (i od  lias  been  re- 
Elored.  Then  they  hold  that  the  old  taw  has  been  abolished  and 
a  new  diMpennation  beRun;  that  Adam's  sin  has  iHtn  atoned;  that 
man  has  beon  made  free  of  all  emire  eicept  his  own;  that  the 
curse  liDH  been  taken  away  fmm  labor;  that  the  earth  and  all  that 
Is  on  It  will  be  redeemed.  Believers,  on  going  "inio  union,"  die 
to  the  world  and  enter  upon  a  new  life,  which  is  not  a  mere 
change  of  life  but  a  new  onler  of  being.  For  them  there  la 
neither  death  nor  marria)^;  what  seems  death  ia  only  a  change  of 
form,  a  transfi gu ration. whii-li  does  not  hide  them  from  the  purified 
eyes  of  the  saints;  and  in  anion,  as  In  Heaven,  there  is  no  marry- 
ing nor  giving  in  marriage.  I'hev  believe  that  the  earth,  now 
freed  frini  the  ciir>*i  of  Adam,  is  lleaven;  they  look  for  no  resnr- 
Tectum  l>e>ides  that  involved  in  living  with  them  in  "  n-hurri'Ction 
order."  The  Ijeliever,  »|">n  entering  into  union. leaves  l>e}ii]id  all 
Ilia  earthly  r>'1atiiin?^hi]is  anil  interests,  just  as  if  he  had  Ihi'ii  sev- 
ered from  thetn  by  death.  And  since  to  be  in  union  ia  heaven,  the 
Shakers  liolil  that  no  attempts  ahould  be  made  by  them  tij  draw 
men  into  union.  They  )>elieve  that  they  live  in  daily  comumnion 
with  the  s|iiriIsof  the  de|>arted  bellevent.  Tlietjhnker  settlenienta 
am  compiMed  of  from  two  to  eight  "  families,"  or  lioiisehoUIs.  A 
lai^  house,  divided  through  the  middle  by  wide  wallK,  and  capa- 
ble of  acromuiodating  from  80  to  liiO  Inmates,  is  en^cteil  by  each 
family,  the  male  members  occujiying  one  end  and  the  female  the 
otlier.  Their  meals  are  taken  in  a  common  room,  and  in  silence. 
They  possess  an  average  of  seven  ai^ri'H  of  land  to  the  memlier, 
and  are  very  industrious.  The  settlementa  are  at  New  l>i'banon 
and  Watervllet.  N.  Y,;  Hancock,  Tyringham,  Harvard  and  Shir, 
ley,  Mass.;  EnGeld.  Conn.;  Canterbury  and  Knfield,  N.  H.;  Alfred 
Hill  Ulouceater,  Me.;  Colon  Village,  White  Water  and  Kortli 
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Union,  Ohio;  and  at  FlMnnt  HUl  and  Sooth  Vnia^  Kf..  and 
number,  in  ijl,  8,400  nontMn. 

Stiaya'  Rcb«tlio&  waa  an  nprMng  of  people  in  MaMiliiimitrii. 
In  1786,  nnder  the  leadardilp  of  Daidel  BluiTa.  Fallowing  the 
dose  of  ttie  B«Tolati<»aiT  War  the  fimwdal  condition^  the 
oonntij  was  bad.  T^eawere  hlj^  andthaiems  an  «noniiaaa 
number  of  anltg  fat  debt  bef«te  \b»  eotuts.  A  general  feeling  of 
discontent  pieralled  wfakh.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  meatioaed, 
assnmed  an  otganlMd  fonn.  Petttlima  were  addieeaed  to  the 
Stal«  aathoritlee  ooniplalning  that  the  aalarlea  of  the  Governor 
and  8ute  oflScere  were  too  h^h,  that  the  taxea  were  too  borden- 
aome,  that  lawyera  exacted  tw>  heavy  fees,  and  thOT  demanded  an 
Imue  of  paper  monqr  and  the  lemoval  of  the  LegMlatlve  Aaaem- 
b)j  from  Boaton.  Effoits  vera  made  to  aliay  thu  feeling  of  die- 
oonteiit,  but  onsooceMfalW,  and  In  September  ao  anned  force  of 
InsnTgeote  Interrupted  ana  diaperaed  the  ooart  in  aeaalou  at  Wor- 
eeeter.  In  like  manner,  courts  In  serti<Mi  in  other  sections  of  the 
State  were  broken  up  by  bodies  of  armed  men;  and  in  December 
the  eeBsioDH  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Worcesler  and  Bpring-field 
were  suspended  by  1,000  men  under  Daniel  Shays.  In  January  of 
the  following  year  a  body  of  3,000  men.  nnder  command  of  SLays. 
marched  upon  Springfield  with  the  object  of  capturing  the 
atseual,  but  were  routed  by  a  force  of  militia  under  General 
ShepLard;  and  the  following  day  a  large  force  of  militia,  under 
General  Lincoln,  captured  190  of  them  at  Petereham.  This 
ended  the  rebellion,  A  number  of  the  prlsoneia  were  tried  and 
aeutenred  to  death,  but  ultimatelv  a  free  pardon  was  extended  to 
all  who  liad  participated  in  the  rebellion. 

Shekel. — Origiuslly  the  ancient  Hebrews  employed  the  shekel 
as  a  standard  weight  to  calcalate  the  valueof  metal,  metal  vessels, 
and  other  things.  From  that  It  gradually  became  a  regular  piece 
of  money,  bothm  gold  and  silver.  In  theOldTeetament.  the  gifts 
to  the  sanctuary,  the  fines,  the  t&iee  and  the  prices  of  merchandise 
are  all  reckoned  by  tbe  shekel— not  counted,  but  weighed.  There 
are  mentioned  three  different  kinds  of  the  gold,  silver  and  copper 
shekels:  the  common  shekel,  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary  (prob- 
ably of  double  value),  and  the  shekel  of  royal  weight.  There 
were,  beside  these,  a  bslf-shekel  (be/ca)  and  a  fourth-shekel.  The 
sacred  shekel  was  equal  to  20  geras  (beans),  and  8,000  sacred 
sliekels  made  a  talent.  The  gold  shekel  is  reckoned  approii- 
mstely  to  contain  ISl  troy  grains,  and  the  silver  shekel  27S. 

Sheol,  a  Hebrew  term  of  doubtful  derivation.  It  occurs  fre- 
quently in  tbe  Old  Testament,  and  signifies,  according  to  the 
authorized  version,  grave,  hell,  or  pit.  The  use  of  the  word  in  the 
original  would  seem  to  prove  a  great  fluctuatioD  of  the  dogma  re- 
specting the  world  to  come,  durmg  the  various  periods  represented 
tn  the  special  parts  of  tbe  Bible.  Sometimes  it  does  stand  unmis- 
takably for  a  "tomb,"  although  oor  notions  of  an  artificially  pre- 
pared grave  do  not  originally  belong  to  It;  at  other  times  it  la  the 
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i,bode  of  dfaemhndied  spirits,  whether  pood  or  evil.  It  is  the  place 
where  the  dead  go  to  be  united  with  their  ■■people."  their  "aji- 
w-htiirji."  frieniit.  and  all  llit- deiiarted.  It  wan  [ilaced  in  the  center 
cif  ihe  earlli,  nr  below  the  octim.  and  was  a  dismal,  dark  place, 
like  ilie  OrcuH  or  Tarturas.  It  has  gales  and  liar»;  it  has  cham- 
lii-rs.  valleys  and  rivers;  and  ita  mlialHtanta — the  bhadowa — who 
oniiiiarilv 'enjoy  det-p  repose  in  this  "reign  of  sik-nce,"  are 
iroublKl'by  being  called  up  to  ihe  aarfape,  or  tremble  at  the  ar- 
rival of  -lome  grout  tyrant.  An  the  rcueptaclo  of  all  thiD;^,  it  con- 
Tuins  Ihe  !<liadowa  even  of  trees  and  kingdomii.  It  ia  described  as 
all  ilevourinjr.  nMUoraelesa  and  insatiable. 

Shepherd  Kinst. — According  to  the  hiHtorian  Manetho,  about 
aau  U.  C,  certain  invaders  fMm  the  East  couquered  Egypt  with- 
out a  battle,  dt-sttoying  the  tomples  and  hlayiug  or  enslaving  the 
Bii[ile,  and  then  m'ailc  one  of  their  number  king,  who  entablliibed 
s  rule  firmly  in  Memphis  and  uiaile  all  Egyjit  tributary  to  him. 
The  Kgyptlann  called  tlieae  iniriiderH  the  HykHOX.  or  "  (ihepherd 
Kings."'  The  liyksos  treated  the  Egyptians  with  great  cruelty. 
Thi-y  established  their  capital  at  Avaris,  on  the  northeafil«n) 
fnmlier,  and  held  the  rule  fc>r  aliout  51 1  years,  forming;  the  kinjcs 
of  lUe  fifteenth,  tditeenth  and  seventwnth  dynaMliea.  One  of  the 
litlor  kings  of  their  numlier  was  Apophis,  snpposed  to  tie  the 
iiiriiian'h  under  whom  Jow'pb  was  raised  to  great  power.  The 
S1ii>[jherd  Kings  were  finally  overthrown  by  the  kings  of  Thebias, 
and  the  Krealer  portion  of  the  nhepheribi  were  driven  out  of 
Kgy]it.  it  is  suppiiried  that  it  was  the  m 
tlu'M<  usiirtwrs  that  made.  In  later  yen 
alKiiiiination  "  to  the  Egyptians. 

Shintnism  is  the  prevailinfc  religion  of  ,lapan.  Its  rbann-ler's- 
tk-s  are  the  Bbseui^o  of  an  etliical  aud  difCiriual  nide.  of  idul  wor- 
shl|>.  of  prieHlcmft,  and  of  any  teachings  nmi'i-miug  a  future  state. 
It  reiiuiri's  pre-euiinently  purity  of  heart  and  geiii-rul  leiu|ieranee, 
ITm  princiiwl  divinity  is  the  sun-goddess  Amaieru^ia,  whose  d»- 
sceniiaiit  and  vice-repent  on  earth  is  the  .Mikailo.  who  ia  therefore 
worsliiiml  as  a  demigod.  Their  templwi  are  singularlv  devoid  of 
erclr>iii.sti<'al  paraiihemalia.  A  metal  mirror  genemllv  stands  on 
tin-  altar  as  a  symbol  of  purity.  The  spirit  of  the  ensLrined  deity 
is  supi^wcd  to  lie  in  a  case,  which  is  exposed  to  view  onlv  on  the 
ilay  of  the  deity's  annual  festival.  Tlie  worship  consisis  merely 
in  wiishitiff  the  face  in  a  font,  striking  a  hell,  tlm>wing  a  few 
ra>h  into  the  inonev-lx)!,  and  praying  silently  for  a  few  «-.-imdn. 
In  addition  to  the  f  hlef  deity,  there  are  a  legi.m  of  .anoniiied  heme*. 
Htid  Wiiefaclors  who  are  worshiped.  Maiiv  .lapanese  temples  are 
iiiBgnilirent  sporimenB  of  architecture  in  wimd,  and  are  remarkable 
fi.r  iln-ii_vasl  tent.like  nn.fs  and  their  en|nisite  wnod.i-jii^-lnir 

Shoddy  was  at  one  tune  simply  the  waste  arising  in  Ihe  mimn- 
faitnre  of  woolens;  bnt  of  late  years  the  name  ha-  l-*„  e\,„„  . 
wilier  signiflcance  by  being  applied  to  the  wool  of  H-..v*n  f.V  r  -  > 
reda«d  to  the  sute  la  which  it  was  befon  Uiiog  span  and  wf  o«r 
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and  thus  rpndered  avsHable  for  reman ufacture.  Woolea  mm, 
no  uiHKvr  liow  i>ld  and  worn,  are  now  a  vtUoable  commoditv  to  Uie 
maiiut'Hcturer;  tLev  are  sorted  into  two  apedal  kinds,  tlie  rago  »t 
worstLil  giKHls  and  the  rags  of  woolen  gix>ds,  the  former  bring 
mnda  i>f  emtilniif/,  or  long-staple  wools,  and  the  latter  of  rar^iiig. 
or  tiliiirt-Htaple  wools.  Tlie  former  are  those  pn>]ierlv  known  as 
six Hldy -nigs,  and  the  latter  are  c«lled  mungo.  Both  are  treelnl  in 
tli<-iuiino  wav;  tbejareput  intoa  machine  called  a  tci^v,  in  whii-h 
a  I'vtiiider  vovrri'd  with  »harp  hoolifl  is  reTolvinj;.  and  iLe  rags  are 
HO  [i>m  liy  thu  hooka  that  in  a  short  time  all  traces  of  spinning  and 
wi-avin^!-  nru  ri'tuovi'd,  and  the  material  is  again  reduced  to  wool 
ca|Bil>li!  of  bi'injr  reworked. 

Showers  of  Fishes. — Tropical  conntries  where  violent  storms. 
sudden  gusts  ot  wind  and  whirlwinds  are  most  common,  ofti^n  v 


showers  of  fishes.     Fish  varvinit  in  weight  from  a  tHuind 
.,  .,  ., J.  L_...  ■-'-Ttnown  to  fall   in  India. 


>  thrH)  pounds  have  be«n 

_.  tr         

iiin'fyiiiff. 


Sonii'tlmes  thev  are  living',  but  more  frequentiv  thev  are  dead  and 
'  '  I'lifv  are  always  of  kinds  abundant  in   thu  «■»  or 


c;!' 


■s  of  the  nt'ijthlxirhood;  audilierecan  lie  bi  . 

Iliiit  ihey  um  carried  up  in  the  air  liy  violent  winds,  alihiiii;;U  the; 
»itii<'litn<-s  full  nt  a  considerable  distance  [mm  any  waii'r  whicU 
could  NH]i|ily  theiu.  There  have  been  instances  wlitri'  fulls  of 
lifilii's  have  taken  place  in  countries  not  tropical.  A  shower  of 
small  Tliree-siiinedsticklelMicks  fell  near  Merthyr-Tydvil.  in  Wales, 
sprinkling  the  ground  and  house-tops  over  an' area  of  at  least  si'v- 
Hnil  siiiiiipii  mill's,  simiB  years  a^.  They  were  aliva  when  thev 
luglit  up  by  a  whirlwind  fmm  any  of  the  brackisii 
be  !-ea  in  which  this  species  of  fish  a'lxiiinds.  theymnst 
!■  Ijoen  cimvcved  ihnniKb  the  air  a  distance  of  almost' tliirlv 
mill's.  At  Torn-ns,  in  tho  Isle  of  Mull,  another  similar  instnm'^ 
occurnil,  in  which  herrings  were  found  strewed  on  a  hill  five  hun- 
dnil  ynnls  from  the  sen,  and  one  hundred  fii-t  alsive  it. 

SiSerian  Exile  System.— The  system  of  eiile  to  Silieria  is 
used  I'nr  two  piirimses — first,  for  Ibe  punishment  of  acluHl  crimi- 
iiiils.  vafrniiils  and  r.riier  worthless  characters;  and,  sii-ondlv.  as 
"  n  TUiiins  of  preventing  crime  against  tlie  esisting  iiii|>eriai  or- 
der." In  the  case  of  criminals  there  is  some  preliininnry  legal 
priH'ess,  by  which  the  <iffender  is  convicted  of  crime:  but'in  the 
I'Hsi'  of  iHiiiticul  or  religlouM  exiles,  I<>frm1  fonns  are  gfiifrally 
di^|N'nsed  with,  and  the  esile  is  conducted  by  "  Administrative 
priKi'ss."  "  This  privess,"  savK  Ueorpe  Kennan.  an  American  trav- 
I'ier.  who  two  years  ago  nndertiMik  a  journey  of  investigation 
tliroiigli  ^'iberia,  "means  the  Imnishment  of  an  obnosions  ])tTs«)n 
from  one  |mrt  of  the  em|>ire  to  another  withont  the  observance  of 
any  c>f  the  b'gul  fiinnalities  that,  in  most  civilized  countries,  |>r«- 
cnle  or  intend  dcjirivution  of  rights  and  the  infliction  of  punish. 
iinTit.  The  [HTsim  .'*o  !»anislu-d  may  not  be  guiliy  of  any  crime. 
and  niny  iiol  liiive  rendered  himself  in  any  way  amenable  to  any 
law  of  the  stati-i  but  if,  in  the  opinioa  of  the  loc«l  ftathoritiee,  his 
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preMnce  in  B  particular  place  ie  '  prcjodjcial  to  social  order,' be 
may  be  arrested  without  a  warrant,  aud,  with  tlie  concurrence  of 
llie  MiniHter  of  the  Inti-rior,  may  be  removed  forcibly  to  anyotliM 
place  within  the  limitiH  of  the  empire,  and  there  bo  put  under 
imlice  surveillance  for  a  period  of  five  years.  He  may  or  may  not 
be  informed  of  the  rcasooa  for  thin  aummary  procecdiug,  but  in 
either  case  he  is  jwrfectly  helplese.  He  cannot  eiamiue  the  wit- 
nesses upon  whose  lestimony  his  presence  is  deolart<d  to  bo  *  pre- 
iudiclal  to  social  order.'  He  cannot  summon  fricnda  to  prove  Lis 
oyalty  and  good  character  without  frreat  risk  of  brlufriDK  upon 
then)  the  same  calamity  which  haa  t>ef alien  him.  He  lia!>  no  right 
to  demand  a  trial,  or  even  a  hearing'.  He  cannot  sue  out  a  writ 
of  hahtaa  corpim.  He  cannot  app^  to  the  public  tliroiigh  the 
press.  His  communicaliona  with  the  world  are  so  suddenly  «'V- 
ered  that  sometimes  even  his  own  relalives  do  not  know  what  has 
happened  to  him.  He  is  literally  and  absolutely  without  any 
means  whatever  of  self -preservation." 

Sibyls  were  certain  females  who  were  supposed  to  lie  inspired 
by  Heaven,  who  flouri.shed  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  They 
are  supposed  to  he  ten  in  number,  but  the  most  celeliraled  one  of 
all  was  the  <.'um»an.  The  Koman  lefrend  refratdinR  her  is  that 
she  came  from  the  east,  and  appearing  before  King  Tanjiiln, 
offered  bim  nine  books  for  sale,  'i'he  price  di?manded  appeared 
to  the  monarch  eiorbitant,  and  he  refuMNl  to  purchase  them.  She 
then  went  uway,  destroyed  three,  and  retaminir  asked  as  much 
for  the  remaining  sii.aa  for  the  nine:  and  when  Tartiuin  again  re- 
fused to  buy  theuj.  she  burned  thte  more,  and  sliil  persisted  in 
denianding  the  same  sum  of  money  fur  the  three  that  were  left. 
This  extraordinary  behavior  estonishod  the  monarch,  anil,  by 
the  adrice  of  the  augurs,  be  bought  the  books,  upon  which  the 
siliyl  immediately  disappeared,  anil  was  never  wen  after,  I'he 
biKiks  were  found  to  contain  advice  regarding  the  nOi^ion  hui) 
policy  of  the  Hnmana,  and  were  prewrved  in  a  HubK'rrnnean 
chamber  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitoline,  In  the  year 
84  U,  ('.,  Ihe  Temple  of  Jupiter  having  lieen  consumed  by  lire,  the 
Sibylline  liooks  w  ledves  were  destroyed,  whereii [sin  a  sis'cial 
enibassy  was  dispatched  by  the  Senate  to  all  the  cities  of  (iri'i'ce, 
Italy  aiid  Asia  Minor,  to  collect  auch  an  were  current  in  theso 
regions,  and  the  new  collection  was  deposited  in  the  Ti-niple  of 
Jupiter  when  it  was  rebuilt.  Toward  tlie  cliise  of  the  Itejiublic, 
spurious  sibylline  prophecies,  or  what  were  reganied  as  such, 
accumulated  greatly  in  private  hands,  and  they  wen-  all  given  up 
to  the  city  prs-tor  and  burned  by  order  of  Angustuh,  who  feared 
they  might  be  used  tor  jMilitical  purpows.  More  than  2(MI0  were 
destroyed  on  thi a  occasion.  The  remainder  periHhed  during  the 
burning  of  Home  in  the  time  of  Nero.  Other  collerti<ins.  how- 
ever, were  made,  and  as  late  as  the  sixth  century,  when  the  city 
was  besieged  by  the  Hoihs.  there  were  not  wanting  soiiie  who  pre- 
tended to  pnidict  Uie  imtue  from  a  cuDsuItation  of  tU«ae  venerabla 
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Sicilian  Veapera,  ihp  name  given  to  the  tsMMcre  of  tUe  Frracli 
in  ifU-i]y  on  tlir  diiy  after  EuBltr  {Msrcb  8U).  I2ts2.  the  Bi^niil  for 
the  coiiiiiieui'tiui'iil  of  wbioli  w«a  to  ba  the  first  stnike  of  the 
vesper- b«l].  t.'liarle!'  of  Aujou.  the  brother  of  IxiuIh  IX  of  Fnuice. 
bail  ile]>rivod  tlie  HiibenhtBufen  dyoBBty  of  Napleu  anit  Kirilv.  buiI 
mru-led  out  these  kliigdiiniM  iuto  duuuuns  tor  bis  KreDcii  fol- 
lowers: but  Ills  i-meltv  toward  the  adherents  of  the  dlspi>s--H~s<-d 
race,  his  tyrannv.  oppreecive  tauuiou,  and  tlie  lirulHlity  of  lii^ 
followers.  i;x<rite<l  auion^  the  vludielive  t^ifiliaiui  the  di«dliesl 
auiinosity.  On  the  evening  of  EaHtt>r  Monday,  the  inhahiiants  of 
Palermo.  enra^!;ed  l^eccurdinft  to  the  common  story)  at  a  grow  out- 
ran wliii'h  was  [HTiietnitMl  by  a  French  Holdier  on  ■  youug 
Hiciliiin  liride,  turned  on  their  oppressors,  and  put  to  the  swuiii 
every  niHii.  woman,  and  eliild  nf  them,  not  fparius'  even  iboM' 
Ituliaiis  and  Sieiliaus  who  had  married  Freni'hnien-  TbiseNKiuplr 
WOK  follou-ed.  after  a  brief  interval,  by  Metwina  and  the  other 
towns,  and  the  massacre  KOim  lieiBnie  general  over  the  island ;  tlie 
Freni'h  were  hiinlifl  like  wild  lieasts,  and  dragged  even  from  llie 
chiiri'lies,  where  they  vainly  tliought  themselves  safe.  Jlorv 
tliHii  <:<.<I|HI  or  them  were  slain  by  the  Palenuitanf  alone.  The 
&An\i  uiiiiiversar)-  of  the  Wi-iUan  Vespers  was  celebrated  with 
mudi  enllKi^iasHi  in  Palermo  in  lt«2. 

Signal  -  Service  Bureau.— February  9,  1870.  ■  j<iiut  resolu- 
tion of  C'ongres.s  inijuisird  uiion  the  tiigual-t>erTice  Hureau  of  tin' 
I'nited  States  aruiy  the  duty  of  "giving  noliee  by  lelt'grapli 
aiiil  signal  of  the  apiiroaeh  and  force  of  storms."  'J'he  buri'Hu 
previiiiis  to  thai  dale  had  been  engaged  in  military  serviee  oiily. 
A(M-nrdinir  lo  ihe  sisn-m  now  in  use  by  the  bureau.tri- daily  olwr- 
vntions  are  tukeu  at  all  tiie  PtalJons  east  and  wti.l  at  7  A.  M..  H 
P.  iM,.  and  II  P.  M..  Washington  time,  and  immediulely  i<i,I 
upon  tlie  wires.  Ho  nearly  are  these  obMervatloDM  Himulian<-<iiis, 
and  so  raiefully  are  the  diRerenees  of  time  calrutaled.  that  tiny 
are  usually  all  roneent rated  at  the  eentral  office  wiihin  almut 
foriy-ftve  liilnutes.  'I'hese  n-povts  are  made  the  liasis  of  driiught- 
ing  seven  gra|iliie  elmrts.  tiie  first  showing  th^  Imniinetrie  prcs- 
suri's.  temiieriitiires.  winds,  and  slutes  of  weather  throughout  tlie 
cimn'ry:  the  sii-ond  showing  Ibe  dew-(ioinl«  at  all  stntiniis;  the 
third  tlie  rloiid-rondiiinns  visible  from  the  dilferem  n'|K>itiiig- 
Ktiitioiis:  the  fourth  and  sixth  i-Uarts  show  the  nonnal  buronu'lrii' 
pres-urr-s  and  tem]«-r:tliiri"',  nnd  exisiint!  variations  tlieo'fMni.  in 
the  sjiiiie  ^reiienil  ni<«l.':  mid  the  lillh  nnd  seventh  show  the  drvi- 
Htions  or  di-|NiiiHi-i-s  trnui  ilie  iii.nritil  i-ondition  in  thii>e  jiartii-u- 
ulurs  lor  the  piwiiMi-  i.vruiv-iiMir  lioiirn.     From  tlii-se  ebarts  the 

sigiiiil  oilic'iT  prcM-ei'il-  I ilculiiie  the  proliabilities  of  the  weather 

ftl  the  differeul  IhiIuI-  on  liis  rliart  for  the  nest  twentv-four  or 
fnrly.eif;l,t  hour-..  Tli.-s,-  i.rolmbi lilies  or  -weather  liulletins" 
are  si'iit  by  ti-l''i.'ra|ili  in  all  ihe  stations,  and  are  made  piiblio 
tlirniigli  the  daily  press.  Spii-iat  '■farmers'  bulletins  "are  also 
jffiutvd  tiud  MUt  to  small  towns  aud  viUages  along  most  of  the 
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nulroads  radiating  from  the  chief  cities  of  the  country,  to  be 
posted  in  some  public  place. 

Sis^naJs.  Wind  and  Weather. — A  red  flag  with  a  black  center 
indicates  that  a  storm  of  marked  violence  is  expected.  A  yellow 
flag  with  a  white  center  indicates  that  the  winds  expected  will 
not  be  of  extreme  severity.  A  red  pennant  indicates  easterly 
winds — that  is,  from  north-east  to  south,  inclusive,  and  that,  gen- 
erally, the  storm  center  is  approaching.  If  shown  above  the  red 
flag,  winds  from  the  north-east  are  more  probable;  if  below, 
winds  from  the  south-east  may  be  expected.  A  white  pennant 
indicates  westerly  winds — that  is,  from  north  to  south-west,  inclu- 
sive, and  that,  generally,  the  storm 'center  has  passed.  If  shown 
above  the  red  flag,  winds  from  north-west  will  probably  prevail; 
if  below,  winds  from  south-west.  A  white  flag  indicates  fair 
weather.  A  blue  flag  indicates  rain  or  snow.  A  black  triangular 
flag  refers  to  temperature;  when  placed  above  the  white  or  blue 
flag  it  indicates  warmer  weather,  and  when  placed  below  them, 
colder  weather.  A  white  flag  with  black  square  in  center  indi- 
cates the  approach^of  a  sudden  and  decided  fall  in  temperature, 
and  is  usuallv  ordered  at  least  twenty-four  hours  in  advance  of  a 
cold- wave.  When  displayed  on  poles,  the  signals  are  arranged  toy 
read  downward;  when  displayed  from  hori3M>ntal  supports,  a 
small  streamer  is  attached  to  indicate  the  point  from  which  the 
signals  are  to  be  read. 

Silk- Worm. — It  is  the  general  belief  that  the  great  importance 
of  the  silk- worm  was  first  discovered  by  Se-ling,  the  wife  of  the 
Chinese  Elmperor  Hoangti,  who  reifi^^ed  about  2687  B.  C,  and 
that  she  also  invented  and  taught  the  art  of  silk-spinning  and 
weaving.  The  worms  are  exceedingly  tender,  and  liable  to  per- 
ish from  the  slightest  changes  of  temperature  afld  dampness. 
They  feed  upon  the  leaves  of  various  trees  and  bushes,  but  ex- 
periments ffo  to  show  that  the  best  silk  i^  produced  when  the 
worm  is  fed  upon  mulberry  leaves.  The  great  centers  of  this  in- 
dustry are  China,  Japan,  India  and  Southern  Europe,  and  they  have 
been  successfully  raised  in  California,  Ohio,  Kansas,  Blast  Ten- 
nessee, Northern  Georgia,  Kentucky,  and  in  some  parts  of  New 
Jersey. 

SinaL — The  exact  position  of  Sinai,  the  mount  on  which  God 
gave  to  Moses  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  other  laws  by 
which  the  Israelites  were  bound,  is  a  matter  of  some  dispute,  but 
it  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  mountains  occupying  the  greater 
part  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  lying  betwc^en  the  Gulf  of  Suez 
and  Akabah.  This  mountain  mass  is  divisible  into  three  groups — 
a  northwestern,  reaching,  in  Mount  Serbel.  an  elevation  of  6,340 
feet;  an  eastern  and  central,  attaining  in  Jebel  Katherin  a  height 
of  8,160  feet,  and  a  southeastern,  whose  highest  peak,  Um  Shau- 
mer,  is  the  culminating  point  of  the  whole  Sinai  tic  range.  Serbel, 
with  its  five  peaks,  looks  the  most  magnificent  mountain  in  the 
peninsula,  and  is  identified   with  Sinai   by  the  eaxl^  Chnx^ 
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FatheiB,  Euiiebius,  Jerome,  Coemas.  etc. ;  but  tbp  reqnlremenlH  of 

tiiiii'  of  JuHtinian.  the  o)>iniun  tiial  tb«  Serl>&l  n-ax  ihv  Siiiui  of 
MoH-H  liail  been  abaiidODcd,  aiid  In  a  ridge  ctf  tbti  xetuiid  or  easit- ni 
rnn(;«  tliat  honor  had  been  tran!ift>m'd.  tbe  nonhern  suinniit  rif 
wbU'b  iK  tenned  IIi>reb;  and  the  enuthem,  Jebul-MuMa.  or  Moqui 
n(  M(K<efi.  continues  t<>  )w  regarded  bya  inujoritT  of  scholars  a^  iho 
trui<  ^Invi.  Tbe  famous  uinnaKtery  of  Mount  Sinai  slajids  at  the 
eaHti-m  liase  of  Jeliel-MuKe,  in  wililaiy  peace.  There  were  iiuiuc r- 
(lUH  oibtT  eoiivents,  cbapelH  and  hermitages  around  the  mounlain 
In  i-iirlii-r  times. 

SinEins  Sand. — The  theoir  ronoeming  singing  sand  is  that  the 
Miiiicl  in  iinxluccd  by  friction  between  the  angular  iiartit-les. 
SuinlilcH  of  singing  sand  have  been  fiii'ud  in  twenty-nix  iilaci.i'  un 
thv  Aineriran  ctMU<t.  Frofesscir  Julian,  of  Columbia  CVillege,  New 
York,  who  hati  given  the  subject  of  this  phenoineoon  niut^i  stnilv. 
HayK;  "The  singing  Hand  may  occur  in  coiniuirativelv  siiiall 
))ali-bes  in  the  niiil^t  of  ordinary  Hind.  It  always  iKi'iirs  U-twci-n 
the  limits  of  high  and  I'lw  tide.  The  Name  luind  iIih-s  nut  ]ini- 
duii:  souml  at  all  Kewini!i.  nor  does  it  always  give  fortb  tiki- 
miunilfi.  Whin  it  in  wet  it  will  emit  sounds.  \Vln-n  sjimiilr-s 
wen'  lran!>iK)rtetl  in  Imgii  they  lost  their  suuiuling  {iowit.  but  r*'- 
toini'il  it  when  carried  in  Inrttles."  One  of  tbe  iui»>t  n>niarknl>le 
<Krurn-nci'H  of  tbis  snnd  la  tbatof  tbe  1>each  at  Mancht^sier.  Mass.. 
when-  till'  sand  for  alMut  one-fiftb  of  a  mile  eives  out  a  ilistimt. 
Miund  when  it  is  walked  u))on,  or  even  when  it  is  Ktirred  bv  a  rinl 
or  ciiiie.  anil  n  stick  drivi^n  into  it  violently  will  I'licit  a  wm'nd  ibut 
<'iiii  \v  lii'iird  140  feet  away,  iiIhivi-  tbe  roar  of  tbe  n-a. 

Sirens,  The. — Aci-oniingto  Oreek  mytU«l%'y  the  sin'iis  were 
two — Kiiine  versbms  wiv  thret? — voung  maidens  who  sal  on  tbe 
hlir>r<'  of  an  island  near  the  Ixlnnit  of  <'ai<rem.  in  the  .Mtiliterranean 
Sen.  and  sang  with  liewitcblni;  sweetness  songs  Ibai  allureil  tbi. 
I MUvsing  sailor  to  draw  nt-ar,  but  only  to  meet  with  deatb:  and 
their  ti'nure  of  life  was  de|icndent  on  tbe  surressfiil  esewise  of 
tbi'ir  cbaniis.  It  is  relatvil  by  Iloiner.  in  the  ■■Udyss.-y,"  that 
when  the  lini'k  hero  I'lyssew,  in  the  course  of  bin  'wanderinp-. 
a]  i[  in  ■in 'lied  their  |ierilous  home.  lie.  by  the  advice  of  tbe  son-en-* 
<'iriT.  siulTi'd  ilif  Kit!'  of  bin  coin)>Hui«ns  with  wax  and  lasheil 
hltii'^i'If  til  u  imiM  until  he  sailnl  out  of  hearing  of  tbeir  fatal 
simgs.  Ollicrs  say  tlml  if  was  the  Argonauts  who  got  safely  jBi-t. 
owing  lo  till-  su]H-rior  eni-bnntnient  of  C>rphi>iis'  singing,  wliere- 
utHin  tbe  sirens  thn'w  tbi-iuM-lviv  into  the  sea  anil  were  trans- 
foniKil  into  nx'ks.  The  Ijitin  jnH'ts  give  them  wiupi.  anil  in 
works  of  art  tbey  are  often  n-presi'nteit  as  liirds  witli  the  faces  of 
virL'ins.  and  an-  provbliil  tvitb  luiisira)  Instruments. 

Sizar. — Students  at  ( 'ambriilgi- and  Hublin  rnivertiiiies  who  are 
nimble  111  jiiiv  ilie  full  dillege  ebiirges  are  admitti-d  on  easv  terms 
and  lire  kiinwn  by  tlie  name  of  siwirs.  In  return  for  this'conces- 
Bioii  tbey  were  urigimilly  retialred  to  perform  some  menial  senice; 
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bnt  this  lias  loar  since  been  aboIiEbed.  Bizara  u«  not  on  the 
fouDdHtion ,  and  tLprefore  are  not  etif^tble  for  felluwahipe  so  long  as 
tliey  reiuaio  siicL;  but  they  may  at  any  time  become  pensioDeiu, 
and  gtnerally  sit  for  acholanibipB  immediately  before  taking  tbeir 
finjt  deirfem-  If  euccpxsful,  tbey  are  on  the  foundation,  aiid  may 
becomu  i-andidales  for  fellowBhips  when  thej  Lave  talten  tbeir  de- 
gTet>s.    The  word  is  from  »Ue,  in  univeniitj  slang,  an  allowance  of 


.  a  apportion.  There  is  a  simHer  order  of  students 
at  Oxford,  who  are  denominated  servitors. 

Skald  was  a  name  given  to  Norve  poets  ip^n  exercised  their  art 
as  a  vocation  requiring  a  learned  education.  The  aim  of  Skaldlc 
poetry  was  to  celebrate  the  deeds  of  living  warriors  or  their  ances- 
tors,  and  for  thin  reason  princes  attached  Kkalda  to  their  coarte, 
and  competed  with  each  other,  by  mafuiticejit  presents,  for  the 
possession  of  the  most  skillful  minstrels.  There  are  very  few 
complete  Skaldic  poems  estaut,  but  amultitude  of  fragments  have 
been  preserved,  partly  in  the  younger  '"Edda."  partly  in  the  '"Sa- 
gas," and  partly  in  the  "HeiroBkringla,"  which  see. 

Skktine-Rinks. — The  lirst  public  skating-rink  was  opened  in 
Ke«|>ort. Ti.  1.,  in  lB6fl,  under  the  auspices  of  a  Mr.  Plympton  of 
Bostiin,  the  inventor  of  the  "  Pljmpton  skate."  From  that  city 
the  skating  mania  spread  all  over  thecounlry.and  for  a  few  years 
rageil  liercely.  AtMiut  1872.  and  for  several  years  following,  the 
Interest  in  the  nport  declined  in  the  United  t>tates:  but  in  ltiT9  it 
was  revived  in  New  Kngtand,  and  extended  throughout  all  the 
towns  of  the  East,  tlouth  and  West.  This  furor  lasted  for  a  few 
years,  durinff  which  tiute  targe  and  expensive  rinks  were  erected 
in  altnost  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  conntry.  Koller-skates 
were  first  patented  and  used  in  France  in  1819,  and  a  few  years 
later  they  were  manufactured  in  England  by  an  Englishnian 
nained  tuyere.  Tlie  Kyers  skate  ronMst«d  of  a  sandal  mounted  on 
five  narrow  wheels  in  a  single  row,  so  arranged,  however,  that 
only  two  of  them  could  touch  the  floor  at  the  same  lime.  Between 
lH6.'i  and  1872  large  rinks  were  established  and  sacressfullv  main- 
tained at  liondon,  Paris,  Rome  and  other  foreign  cities,  and  in  the 
Ea^it  Indies  and  Australia. 

Skeleton  in  Ever;  Closet,  A. — The  eipressinn  "There  is  a 
ski'lclon  in  every  closet  "  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  fol- 
lowing story:  A  soldier  once  wrote  to  his  mother,  who  complained 
of  her  unhappineea.  asking  her  to  get  some  sewing  done  for  him 
by  some  one  who  had  no  care  nor  trouble.  In  the  course  of  her 
nearch  for  such  an  individual  the  lady  came  to  one  who  she 
thongbt.  from  all  outward  apm'aTBnci-H,  muut  be  content  and  happy. 
It  ap|)eared.  however,  that  she  was  mistaken,  for  when  she  had 
told  her  business,  the  lady  took  ber  to  a  closet  containing  a  human 
skeleton.  "  Madam,"  said  she,  "  1  try  to  keep  my  sorrows  to  my- 
aelf  i  but  know  that  every  night  1  am  oonipelled  by  my  husband  to 
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kisa  tbia  Bkelelon  of  him  wlio  was  once  hts  rival.  Think  roa, 
tbeD,  I  can  be  happyt" 

SlftTC  Law,  FugitJTC. — Tbe  finit  fugitive  nlare  law  n-as  >p- 
pnivod  by  President  ^^'BsbiIl^Il  Februarv  12,  1T08.  It  vaif  in 
four  wMtioDS,  and  was  entitled  "  An  act  respecting  fugitives  tnau 
justice  and  pereons  CHcaping  from  tbe  service  of  their  marten-." 
Bj  tbla  law,  as  embodied  in  sections  third  and  fourth,  the  owner, 
liis  agent  or  attorney  wna  empowered  to  iteiie  hia  furtive  slave, 
tuke  liim  before  a  Federal  Court,  or  before  anr  uia{;iHtrale  r>f  tbe 
cminfy,  city  or  town  wherein  tbe  arreat  should  bo  made,  and 
make  proof  by  affidavit  or  oral  teatimony  of  his  owneivlil)),  and 
the  certificate  thereof  waw  to  I*  sufficient  warrant  for  the  ntnoval 
of  tbe  fugitive  to  the  8tate  or  Territory-  from  which  he  bad  fled. 
In  the  event  of  hla  rescue,  C9ncealnient,  or  of  the  olwiractiiio  of 
bin  arrest,  a  fine  of  ^500  could  be  iuipoaed  upon  all  per^ins 
intereHted  therein.  The  preceding  sectiona  of  the  act  referni) 
uinply  to  arrest  of  fugitive  criminals. 

Slaier7  in  the  North.— Tbe  first  State  to  abollKh  flavery 
within  liLT  bonlerM  was  ^'enuoiit,  which  adopted  a  plan  fur  gTudtiul 
euiani.-i]>uti(>n  in  ITTT,  before  she  bad  joined  the  I'uion,  and  in  INHf 
slavery  in  that  ft«le  had  entirely  ci'Bi*ed.  llienew  MasNii-liui-eiis 
Conslitutlon,  adopted  in  ITM).  rontuliied  a  clause  ileclarinfE  that 
"All  men  arebomfri-e  aoil  tijunl.  and  have  certain  nntnrnj,  essi'ti. 
tial  and  inalienable  righls.  anionir  which  may  Im'  ni'k<iiie<l  iln' 
right  of  enjoyin;^  and  defeniling  their  livcM anil  Iil>erties,"  whii-li 
had  the  elTeet  of  freeing  all  the  i^liives,  a  verv kiiibI] nuinlier,  tlnii 
lield  within  the  Ixirdi-rs  of  that  fitate.  In  ilW)  then-  wen-  4,tNKi 
slaves  In  IVnnsylvunia,  and  in  that  year  their  gradual  euianci)>s- 
tion  was  i>roviiled  for  by  legislative  enactment.  Sixty-four  nf 
these  were  still  living  in  Imnrtage,  however,  in  lH4(i.  IthtHle 
Island  and  Connecticut  followed  the  example  of  I'enn:<vlvania. 
and  the  former  had  but  five  slaves  left  in  It^O.  and  tJie  latter 
si'veulcen.  New  York  luutsed  a  gradual  Knianci|ietion  .Act  in 
IVM.  at  which  time  she  hud  ut>ward  of  20,0(K»  slaves,  and  ^biverv 
was  lotiilly  alMilinbed  in  Ibe  t^tale  fnmi  July  4.  1f2T.  In  IfM 
tUettt  ni-Tv  Ktlil  ZUi  i»tsi>um  living  in  Imndage'ln  Sew  Jersey,  ul- 
lliough  tbe  Klate  bad  adopted  the  gradual  emancipation  plan  in 
ItqM.  'Hie  census  of  lti]»  showiil  that  there  were  no  slaves  held 
in  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  or  Vermont.  New  Hampshire 
having  emancipated  the  few  slaves  held  in  the  State  lH'twe<>n  li^HI 
and  11*10.  In  Pennsylvania.  Sew  York  and  New  Jersey,  Inrge 
numlH-rs  of  slaves  who  iiiuld  n<it  l>e  held  in  Ihotie  StatW  were 
nefariously  sold  to  t^outhem  slave-dealers  liy  unprinciphil 
owners,  nolwilhstanding  the  tact  that  each  State  bad  adoplinl.  at 
tbe  time  of  euiani-ipalion,  the  most  stringent  1«wb  regarding  thi- 
e\ixirtHtioii  of  sinvi's.  1)y  the  tvnsus  of  ItteO  it  wax  shown  that 
Bliivery  was  entin>[y  alHjIisbed  north  of  Mafum  and  Dixon's  line. 

Slavs  are  one  of  the  most  nuinen)us  grouiw  of  nations  of  the 
Aryan  race,  and  occnpy  nuarly  the  wholtj  of  lilastcni  Europe  aiul 
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part  of  NorllieRi  Asia.  In  tlie  earliest  times  to  wlilch  the  historj 
c)f  tile  peoplR  i-un  be  traced,  tLeir  heats  were  around  luid  near  the 
I'arjmlLiau  MountaiuM,  whence  tbcy  eprewi  north  totranl  the 
Itultic.  WHHt  toward  the  EIIm  and  the  Saale.  and  finally,  after  the 
dcsiructiun  of  the  lluDs.  south  acToee  the  Uaunbe  over  the  lerri- 
tiiriei)  ot  modern  Turkey  and  (Jreuce.  The  unity  of  the  race  wbh 
ilestrored.  Mid  they  split  intii  a  number  of  tribes,  iiep&nited  from 
each  other  bj  political  orncanlzationB  and  different  dialects. 
The  SlavB  are  now  divided  intu  tbe  eastern  and  weetem  steins, 
'i'he  former  of  thuie  contains  three  branches:  The  KuMsianH,  who 
are  subdivided  into  RuHHiaiiN  and  Hutheuians;  the  Ilijrico- Servian 
branch,  comprising  the  Serbs  proper,  the  Huu^tarian  Serl>M,  the 
IJcisniana,  HerMgoviniauw,  Montenegrins,  Blavoniann,  DalmBtians, 
<'niats  and  Wends,  and  the  Bulgarians.  The  we^tom  stem  com- 
prlsi^,  the  Polish  branch,  to  which  belong  the  Poles,  the  Slavic 
Silesians,  and  an  isolated  trilte  in  Poiaernaia  called  Kassubs;  the 
('xvcUo- Slovak  branch,  which  embraces  the  Bobemians.  Moraviuns 
and  Slovaks  in  Nortli-west  IIiiDRary,  and  the  LuKatian  braiirli, 
criiiluining  the  remnants  of  the  Slavs  of  North  dlennan;.  The 
u^r^rp^io  niiniber  of  the  Slavs  in  both  divisions  i8ftQ.4&U,8S3. 

Sling-Buoj,  or,  as  it  ia  also  called,  the  p<>(tfci)a(  ArMc^rj),  is  k 
lift^-saviuK  apparatus  inveult-d  by  l^ieiitenant  Kisliee.  It  consists 
of  a  circular  cork  life-buoy  forming  the  top  ring  of  a  pair  of  can- 
vas lireei^lnM.  When  a  rocket  has  liwn  firtiT  and  a  lino  baa 
reached  the  distressed  ship,  one  of  these  slinfc-biiurs  is  hauled 
liver  from  the  shore  to  the  ship,  amauffi'la  intoit,  his  legs  pro- 
truding lw1»w  the  breeches  and  bis  ariiipite  renting  on  the  cork 
biioy,  and  he  is  liaulud  asbuni  by  a  block-tackle. 

S'maJlest  Railroad. — A  young  engineer  b;  the  name  of  Georra 
K.  Mansfield  projected  and  built  asliorttailrouil,  with  but  ten-Jnch- 
wiilth  track,  fium  the  elevated  Tillage  of  HrdePark,  MaN.s.,down 
to  the  cie|>ut,  over  which  he  conducted  8,0d0  people  saft^ty  in  nix 
weeks'  time.  Shortly  afterward  a  company  was  fonuiMl,  and  a 
road  wafl  constructed  with  a  ten-incb  gauge  from  North  Dillerica, 
Mbkx.,  to  Heilrord,  Ma^s.,  a  di:<taDce  of  tH  miles.  There  are  11 
iiridgi-B  on  the  road,  one  of  which  is  over  100  feet  long.  The  cars 
will  st-at  :tU  [lersons,  and  weigh  but  4^  tons,  ordinary  cant  weigh- 
ing on  an  average  18  tons.  Tbe  trains  run  at  the  ruie  of  20  loiles 
an  hour  with  i>erfi»'t  safety.  The  engine  is  placed  bubiod  the 
tender,  giving  it  greater  ailhesiim  to  the  track.  They  weigh  8 
tons,  and  <lniw  two  passenger  and  two  freight  care.  The  cost  of 
the  road  wim  ubont  Ji4,'iOO  [ler  mile. 

Smithsonian  Institutt  iv  i>ltuated  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
wan  organiz'-d  lir  act  of  Congress  in  August,  184tl,  to  carry  into 
elTect  tlie  provisions  of  the  will  ot  James  Smithrxin.  Tliat  cele- 
brated English  physieian  bequeathed  to  his  nephew  £120,000, 
the  whole  of  his  priperty,  which,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  tbe 
Utter  without  heirs,  was  to  revert  to  the  United  Slates,  to  foniid 
at  WaaUngton  aa  establialimeDt  for  "  Ih«  increaae  and  diSiuiun 
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of  knowledge  among  men,"  wid  which  wax  to  be  named  tlie 
SiuithHonia])  InstituUt.  TUe  coudiUons  no  which  the  beouuit  waa 
to  take  effect  in  the  United  States  occurred  in  1835  bv  the  di^th 
<if  the  nephew  without  Ijiaue,  and  the  Hon.  Richard  Ru»h  wasM'nt 
to  liondoa  ti)  pnmwcute  the  claim.  On  September  1,  1838,  Le  de- 
jHisited  in  the  United  States  Mint  f-llri.llW,  being  the  pnicerds  of 
ihu  estate.  The  lnslilut«  la  governed  bj  regents  appointtd  by 
llie  Fe<ieral  Oovcmiuent,  and  coutuiiia  a  niUMDin,  library,  cabineis 
of  natural  hiHtory  and  Iccture.njouis.  It  receives  coi'iee  of  all 
copyrighted  boi)ks,  and  exchanges  with  other  coiintriiii,  and  its 
II  in  enricliivl  witli  the  gAtheriugH  of  national  eiploringex- 


jieditinns.  A  portion  of  itn  fiiada  ta  devoted  t 
Miairches  and  the  publication  of  works  t«o  expensive  for  privaiB 
fiitiTpriso.  Tlii-re  are  dc[Mirtmen(s  of  astronomy,  etUnolojry. 
iiieleonilogj  and  terrestrial  uiagnelism.  The  couruM  of  pulilic 
lii-liireH  by  eminent  scientific  men  am  among  the  attractions  of  the 

Snap-Dragan. — Thia  game,  which  Is  a  familiar  one  at  Ihp 
nirlMinii.->  1i<)li(layH  in  England,  \a  Ihoaglit  liy  siiine  to  be  a  siir- 
viviil  of  till!  •■urdi-ul  by  tire"  of  the  middle  agiw,  while  •Jih^w 
tliid  in  it  a  Irmo  of  tlie  Hlill  oldi-r  cusi.mii  of  Brc-worshi])  imioiiK 

iiii|Hirt:iiit  part  in  thiiN[K>rt.  an  will  t>e  Ni-n.  A  quunlity  of  rai~iii> 
nrH  pliii-ed  In  a  lurgu  hIihIIow  di^h,  and  bniiidr  or  Hoiiif  oiln-r 
spirtt  impound  over  them  and  wtonfire.  The  playt-rx  thi-n  cn- 
di'juor,  by  turns,  to  wimj  a  rui-iin  bv  thrusting  th.-ir  han<ls 
iliroiif;h  the  Hium-s.  Thia  rrrpiin's  fi-urlesBUi'ss  and  quicku.-s-., 
imriii'iibirly  the  fi.rmcr,  as  it  ia  ciislomary  to  extingiiisli  all  lit'l.t-* 

ill  the  r u  » liile  the  gmtia  is  bt-InK  pluyml,  mid  the  lurid  glare 

Inim  llie  Imniing  spirits  gives  a  vvcinl  as[Ki.-t  to  the  Ri-m-. 

Soaps,  Natural.— From  lima  inimt'iimrinl  the  Kf;y]iiian  !uiap- 
root  null  the  S]iHiil>h  siNip-roDt  hiivu  hii-n  emptovrif  fur  va->liini: 
in  S.iitliiTn  Kiiroi>e  mid  Egypt,  and  aP'.  to  wiuie'exieiit.  .■xi-.n.-l 
l',.r  u~e  ill  rlninsing  litie  articles.  In  the  Wrst  In<lii-a  au.l  S>tiili 
.WiK-rii-n  n  jiiiliiv  fruit,  whIcUgrowaona  tree  known  as  the  h->ii]<. 
trt-c,  ia  sui<l  to  have  such  clfansing  pr<>|H'riit'a  that  it  will  ilcun  h-^ 
mui-h  linen  an  sixtv  titiies  its  weight  of  nianufaciun-d  Miap. 
Th.-reisulsoa  In-e  in  I'.irii.  (f>m.ij-t  fitp.,i,anii.  «h..^e  l«rk.  in 
infiisiou,  yii-lits  a  i«>aiiy  liquid  niiich  valued  for  washing  w.Hilt?n->. 
mid  is  largely  iniiMirliil  to  Enghind  and  olht-r  (ountrii-s  f>irthio 
],uri.iiM>.  Till)  jiii.-.'  of  the  s.«.p-«,.rt.  or.  ua  it  is  .■omnionly  rail.-.! 
In  Ihu  I'nlK'd  Slitli's  and  (Jn'nt  Itrilntu.  the  "  lt<>un<-ing  Itet." 
sirmigly  |ll■^sl■s•il's  thi>  wiiK'iiiieeous  c|ualities.  In  ralifomla  the 
iimls'of  tlio  I'li-hiiiiji'im  I'lwiiiriiliitwiiii.  which  gniwB  tln-ri' 
iiliiiiidiiiitty,  nni  niiieh  u.-^il  f«r  washing.  Thia  plant  haa  a 
.Mniiig  (Hliir  of  liroun  aoajiin  ila  li'iiv<-aand  Rlenis,  as  well  as  the 
Mills.  The  S<iiUh  Si-a  IslHtids  and  Ihe  islanda  of  the  Caribbean 
Si-ii  iilsn  jpniihice  planta  wliii'U  an-  nwed  a.s  »mp  Hubetitutwi, 
Soaj^Stone,  or  steatite,  is  piindiwlly  cumpoa»d  of  lulicon  and 
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macnednm,  with  more  or  less  alDmlnnni  and  water.  It  is  kuown 
under  several  different  names — an  pot-Htunr,  rousselaeritt-.  ami 
French  chalk.  It  1b  found  i[i  massive  form,  and  ia  white  or  yel- 
low, often  reddish  or  greenish- white,  lieht-greun  or  grsT  in  color. 
It  is  put  t.)  B  great  variety  of  uses,  and  is  found  in  many  coun- 
triett.  The  prinripal  quarriett  in  the  I'nited  States  are  at  Urafton, 
Athens,  \Vesttield  and  Marlborongh,  V't. ;  at  Francestiiwn.  PelLam 
and  Eeene.  X.  H.;  atMiddleSeld  and  Chester,  Mass.;  near  Balti- 
more, Md.;  near  Waahington,  Va.;  and  in  Loudon  County  In  the 
same  tjtate;  in  Uuilford  County.  N.  C;  also  in  other  nlaces.  The 
earth,  which  the  clay  eatem  of  (JrinoLO  and  Kew  Caledonia  devour 
with  muvU  appetite,  in  a  kind  of  soft  soap-stfine. 

"Soapy  Sam." — The  naine  "  &<Hipy  Sun"  was  applied  hy  his 
enemies  to  liishop  Samuel  Wllberfon'e  at  the  time  of  the  Tfacta- 
rian  cnnlruversy  at  Uifurd.  He  was  a  man  of  great  perKunal  mag- 
nelism  and  remarkable  elrMineoce,  and  took  a  very  artivo  part  in 
the  debate:*  of  the  House  of  Ix>nl*.  As  he  held  his  opinions 
very  strenuonsly,  and  defended  them  with  convineing  ])ower,  he 
uatiirally  liad  many  enemies  pnlilically.  though  he  nnn  of  the 
most  upright  character,  and  there  never  was  the  slighteft  imputa- 
tion BKaini't  his  intetrrity.  Tlio  bishop  knew  of  the  C(>);nniiHni  ap- 
plied to  him;  and  onee  when  a  little  girl,  oven-ome  by  curimiity. 
said,  "  Please,  sir,  why  do  pe'iple  call  you  '  tvmpy  Sam  T  he  re- 
plied, "lierause,  my  dear,  when  1  get  into  hot  water  1  always 
oome  out  clean." 

Soda -Locomotive. — The  flrxt  soda- locomotives  ever  built  In  the 
Uniti-tl  Slates  were  maile  in  l'hiladel]>hia  bv  the  Baldwin  Locomo- 
ti™  AViitks,  in  IKUO.  The  eiigiiia  is  almut  16  feet  lonfr,  entirely 
iKixed  in,  with  Do  visilils  smoke-stauk  nor  pi|ies.  as  then-  is  no  ex- 
haust nor  R'tuse,  The  boiler  is  of  copjier.  WJ  inches  in  diameter 
and  1i>  feet  long,  having;  tiilies  running  tlirough  it  as  in  sleam- 
boilers.  Inside  the  Ixiileris  placid  five  tons  of  soda,  whiob.  u)Hin 
being  dam]  11  nl  hy  a  jet  of  steam,  produces  an  tnteune  heat.  In 
about  sis  liours  tbesiHla  is  thoroughly  eaturaleil.  when  tlie  at-tion 
ceasi's.  A  stream  of  suiierheated  Meam  from  a  Btationary  boiler 
Ib  tiicn  furred  tbnuigh  the  soda,  which  drives  out  the  moixture, 
and  tlie  smla  Is  reiuty  for  nse  agnin.  These  eufiines  were  hulli  (or 
aervii'e  on  the  streets  of  Minneapolis,  Minn,,  where  Kleaiu -engines 
are  forbidden,  anil  they  have  the  same  power  a»  the  (-nf;ines  in  use 
00  tlie  New  York  elevated  mads.  Soda-engines  are  need  in  Berlin 
and  other  I^nmpean  cities  very  successfully,  and  tbey  also  traverse 
the  St.  flothani  Tunoel,  uniler  the  Alpe,  where  the  Bteam-rnKines 
cannot  he  useil,  because  the  tunnel  caimot  be  ventilated  so  as  to 
earry  off  ilie  nialous  pusi^s  generated  by  the  jocomniive. 

Solnble  Glasl,  also  cnlh'd  water  glass,  is  an  arlilicial  silicate  of 
Bodluiu  or  putassium,  or  a  double  silicate  of  Imtli  these  alhahes. 
and  lliiis.  In  its  essential  ingnHlienls,  the  same  as  ordinary  glass. 
But  oriiinary  glass  U,  to  a  slight  extent,  soluble  in  water,  owing 
to  Ut«  alluU  which  It  ODUtaius,  aad  bjr  varying  iho  proportion  of 
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tlie  alkaline  coiwtituent  the  compounJ  becomes  readilv  snlubl?  to 
any  desired  de({ree.  Attention  was  first  direi-ied  to  it  \>y  Fuchs,  a, 
(leniian  clirmiitt,  almut  1)524.  It  has  Iteeo  used  to  aoiue  extent, 
anil  ijtiite  BuccesKtull.v.  in  preventing  tlie  decay  of  ntiiiie  walls  aud 
eilifScen  under  tLe  action  of  Mie  neatlit-ri  tlie  surfacu  is  ^'overed 
with  H  i;ontlugof  a Huitable solution,  and.  tbe  water  soon  evajioral- 
ing-.  leaves  a,  thin,  transparent  glaze  over  the  stone,  elTectiially 
iirotoi-ting  it  from  the  disintegrating  action  of  the  atnuwiilu-re. 
The  Houses  of  Parliament  in  London  were  treated  in  this  way. 
and  si'veml  minatcrs  and  nunierous  other  buil<liugij  in  Uennan'v. 
It  is  also  employed  in  llie  fabricaUon  of  artilifial  stonf . 

Sophis,  Saint,  Church  of.— The  celebrated  chnrrb  of  St. 
Sophia,  at  C'onstantinople,  vas  originally  built  bv  the  Eni|iHror 
Con.stanline  in  825-826,  and  is  so  called  as  bein^  dedieatn).  not.  as 
coniiiiont.v  supgHised.  to  a  saint  of  that  name,  but  to  llngvi  S-pAUi 
(llolj'  Wisdom)',  that  is,  to  the  EleniHl  Wisdom  of  Hod,  or  llie 
jjo^m,  tlie  seejind  person  of  the  Trinity.  The  clmrcb  was  twiie 
di-Ktroye<l  and  rebuilt,  the  present  eilific*-  having  liern  built  l>ytlir 
Kni|ieror  Justinian  aliout  nsS.  It  niav  lie  described  us  a  Miunn-  of 
241  fi'et.  forming  interiorly  a  (ireeli  cross,  and  surroiindi.-il  in  the 
interior  liy  a  woniun's  choir  or  gallery.  supiM>rt<sl  by  nia^'nitireiit 
pilliirs,  for  the  most  part  iKirniwcil  from  ancient  biiildinfi>.  In 
tlif  niitiT  rises  a  di>me.  which  is  supported  by  two  frreat  M-iiii- 
dojiirs.  the  H-liole  presenling  a  series  of  unexampled  Ix-huiv.  Thi- 
hi'ifrlii  iif  tlie  dome  is  175  feel.  The  building  is  Hppnmelml  l<v  a 
(lout)]..  t«.rrh,  whii'b  isalMml  100  feet  in  depth.  The  «ii,.U-'..f 
tilt-  iiiliTior  wiis  rii'lilv  decorated  with  sculptureil  marldc  and  iiio- 
snii-s.  The  building  occupied  seven  years  in  its  erection,  ami  the 
hisiori-  of  ilie  work  and  of  the  details  of  its  material  and  >?on-trur- 
lion  is  full  of  marvels.  Ten  thousand  workmen  are  said  to  hiivi' 
iH-eii  employed  npon  it.  The  materials  were  supplied  I'rom  every 
pnrt  of  tlie  eut]>in-.  and  comprised  remains  of  uliiiosi  everr  nU- 
lirati'd  liiiupic  of  the  aodeni  [mganism.  The  seililia  of  the  i.ri.-t- 
sriii  tliose  of  the  [Mitriarchs  wen-  of  silver-gill.      TLe  dnnie  .if  ili.' 

weigliLng  T'i  pounds  and  encrusted  with  precious  stones.  Ali  ilii' 
sHi-nit  vessels  and  other  apiiaratuN  wen-  of  gtdd.  The  ulisr  'Ixili- 
wi'n- emlirnidered  wilhgold  anil  ]K>arlH:  and  the  nliar  itM'lf  »;i- 
i'om]Hised  of  k  mass  of  inoltun  f^>1d.  into  which  werethromi  )a<;,i  |~, 
sapphires,  diamonds,  onyxes,  and  every  other  object  »hii*h  c-imlii 
raise  its  costliness  to  the  higliest  ininginnble  degn-e.  The  tuiiil 
eiwt  of  till-  structure  is  staled  by  the  snrient  authoritii>:«  at  ItJil.iNsi 
ji'iiiiiilit.  Some  ri'gard  this  as  {Kiunds-treight  of  silver,  others  anof 
g<ilcl.  If  the  tatter,  which  Is  most  generally  ado|ited.  the  ii>st 
reaehes  the  enorm<ius  sum  of  ^'i.llOO.tWO.  Un  the  capture  of  Con- 
stainino|iI.-  Iiy  (he  Turks  in  14.'i3  St.  Siiphia  was  approi)riuted  as 
n  ni^>-i,|u.-.  Hiid  has  since  lieen  put  to  that  use. 

South'Sea  Bubble  was  a  ItiiHnciul  scheme  which  otvu|)ieil  the 
attention  of  prominent  politicians,  (Mmmunities,  and  even  nattous. 
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The  scheme  v 
,  lien  Lord  Tressui 
«r  ICn|r]nn<I.  in  ITll,  wiih  llie  \\ew  of  n»UiT\ng  public  cnidit  and 
Iirividiiiff  fur  tlie  fiindinir  «f  tin-  filiating  natiunal  dobt,  which  at 
thnt  time  Aminitit«<l  to  £11,(KKI.0UU— thf  int<-reHl,  about  £600,000, 
to  In^  MHruntl  Ijy  rm^erliif;  [leniiBiieiil  duli(«  u]><>d  winea,  tntwcco, 
wriiiieht  bilk,  vlt.  PuruhaKcra  »f  thin  fund  were  bIko  to  become 
Hliiin-Tiiiltirra  in  ihp  "  Soulli-ScK  Couipauv."  a  corporation  to  Lav« 
lln'  iiMiiioiHiiy  of  tlio  trade  with  Spanish  ^>nth  America,  a  part  of 
the  caiiilal  of  which  was  lo  be  a  new  fund.  'I'he  wondrounly  ei- 
Imvugiint  idtran  tlien  curivnt  naiiecliu([  the  riches  of  tLe  South 
A[]iericBii  niutliient  were  curufully  foHtered  and  encouru]^  by 
tht-  coiujianr,  who  Biw)  took  care  lu  E|>n-a<1  the  belief  that  Spain 
van  preparti),  <in  certain  liliemi  conditiiini<.  to  admit  them  to  a 
co]t?<iilprable  share  in  its  Soulli  American  trade;  and.  an  a  conse- 
■inence,  a  general  avidity  tti  partake  in  thi-  iiti>fita  of  this  uioet 
iui-rative  >>|ieculHtlon  xprung-  up  in  the  public  mind.  But  Stiain, 
after  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  n'fnseil  to  oi>en  her  commerce  to  Ena'- 
lunil,  and  tlie  privileBes  of  the  South-Sea  <.'onipan_v  becauie  worth- 
lesH.  Tlicrc  were  many  men  of  wealth  who  were  stockholders, 
and  the  comt>any  continued  to  HouriNh,  while  the  ill  success  of  its 
trading  rnicratioiw  wat  conccalitl.  Even  the  Simnihh  war  of  1718 
did  not  Hhuke  ihv:  jiopiilar  contldvnce.  Trusting-  to  the  posnihility 
(it  pusliing  credit  to  itH  utmost  extent  without  danger,  thn  ciim- 
panv  piuiHiMHi.  ill  tlie  Mpring  of  1T3A.  to  tuki<  upon  themselves  the 
wlude  national  debt  (at  tliat  time  £30,981,713),  on  being  guaran- 
te<Hi  five  per  i-i'nt.  iier  anniiiii  for  wven  and  a  half  yi'sra,  at  the 
end  of  which  lime  the  AAA  might  be  redeemed  if  the  (lovemmcnt 
chiw.  and  the  interest  reduced  to  four  Jier  cent.  This  pri>}HiHition 
was  acwpted  by  large  majorities  in  both  Ilouxes  of  PsrliaiTient, 
and  after  that  a  frenxy  of  s)ieculation  seize<l  the  nation,  and  the 
stock  M«e  to  €:1IH>  a  Hlian',  and  liy  August  reached  £1.000  a  r<hare. 
Then  Sir  John  Ulunt.  one  ot  the  jinuninent  men  in  the  conipanr, 
sold  hi.'*  Shan's;  othent  [ollowiil,  and  the  stock  began  to  full.  By 
tiie  close  of  Si'iilemlM-r  the  coni)iuny  stopiied  Jiayment.  ami  thous- 
ands were  iB'ggnri'il.  An  invi-Niigalion  onlert-<l  by  Parliament  dis- 
chviml  much  frauil  and  ■■orrupti'm.  anil  many  prouiinent  {H'nuins 
wi'fi-  in.plicntfd,  witnii  of  the  direi'torM  went  imprinouiil,  and  nil  of 
thi-m  wfn>  liiK-d  to  an  aggre^iti^  amount  of  £3.INI0.000  for  the 
iH^elil  of  the  HtiM-kholdefH.  Tliix,  with  the  other  aiw-ts,  yielded  a 
ilividenil  of  alKiut  thiry -three  jx-r  ci'nt. 

Spain,  Castles  Iil— This  expression,  as  used  to  denote  vision- 
ary jiossiTisiim,  originated  in  trance,  and  wo-s  peenliariy  signili 
cant  from  the  fact  that  the  style  of  building  denignated  in  that 
<;otiiilry  as  a  castle,  or  chateau,  was  not  found  In  S|miii. 

Speakers  of  the  House  of  ReprescDtatiTcs,— The  SiteakerBof 
the  llciuseot  Itepreseutatives  from  the  lirst  < 'ongmts  to  the  i>n.wnt 
have  been  as  fidlows:  K  A.  .Muhlenhurg.  178S-'91;  Jouuthan 
Trumbull,  ]7&1-'U3;  F,  A,  MuUt'nbutg,  lT»3-'95i  Jonathan  Day- 
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ti>n.  17D.V90;  TUeodoro  Sedgwirlc.  1T9&-I801:  Natlianifl  Maonn, 
1801-07;  Jos^pli  B.  Varnam,  1807-11;  Henn-  CUt.  iPll-'H; 
l^iKtltm  tlievea,  1S14-'15;  Henir  C'lav.  1B1.V20;  Jolin  W.  Tuv- 
J«r,  lWJ«-ai;  Philip  P.  Barbour,  ISai-'aS;  Henrv  Clav,  ](*a;j--3r.; 
J»lm  W.  Taylor,  IsaS-'S?;  Andrew  SteveuKon.'  lS37--a4:  Joljn 
Bell.  l«W-'8o:  Jaineit  K.  Polh,  lB85-"39;  H.  SI.  T.  Ilunli-r.  1W»-41: 
Jolin  White.  lMl-'43;  Jolin  W.  Juoea,  llMS-45;  inha  W.  Hi.vis. 
1H15--47;  «ol«Tt  C.  WintLrop,  ]&47-'4»;  Howell  C.l.b,  IWlt-ol: 
I.iim  B..vd.  IWKM;  Nathaniel  P.  Banks.  IMO-fiT;  Jauips  I., 
Orr.  18.^7-T>9;  William  Pcnnin)(ton.  1860-61:  Ualusha  A.  (imw. 
lWil-B3;  ytliuvliT  Colfax.  1863-'69;  James  G.  Blaine.  18fttt-'7."i: 
Mi.huel  C.  Kerr,  187.V76:  Sainuel  J.  Randall,  187e-'8I;  Jirtin  \\'. 
KeilV-r.  1881-'83;  John  (1.  Carlisle,  1883-'88. 

SpluDx,  according;  to  E^'plian  legend,  wasa  fabulous  emttnre 
with  lUe  liodv  of  &  lion,  the  liead  of  a  man  or  an  animal,  and  with 
two  nllifn  attaohod  to  Its  sides,  and  BTiuboUzrd  wisdinu  and 
power  united.  The  reigning  monarch  in  Egj-pt  was  usiialtr  rep. 
n»^>-iiii'd  in  the  fonn  of  a  spliinx.  The  most  remarkable  npl'iiis 
is  the  (Irt'iit  ^phiux  M  tlixeli,  a  colussal  fomi,  hewn  out  of  the 
iniliii'iil  roi'k.  andl;ili|iliOOf(fteu<tof  thsM-einnlp^'ramii).  li  l» 
M'iil|iiiiri'duiit  of  atipurof  the  rm-k  it.selt,  ti>  whieli  mu^inry  h:is 
liei'n  nihh'il.  hi  eertaln  plat-en,  to  ciimpli-ti^  the  form.  It  nieu'xin's 
Vi'ili  fii't  liniK  liy  .'HI  fwt  h'iph,  but  owing  to  tlie  enrmarhnieni  «t 
the  siinil  of  the  c[l■^<(.'rt,  only  the  head  can  now  tw  vwn.  The 
Tlii-lHin  Sphinx  ih  dewrllHil  na  having  a  lion's  Univ.  female  h.  ail, 
binr.s  wings  and  wr|ii-ut'it  tail.  S)ie  was  Mild  to  Ik;  the  Iwiie  i>f 
Orthris,  the  two-headeildnKof  «en-on,  In- CliimH»m.  orof  Tvphon 
and  l-leliiilna,  anil  was  oeiit  hitn  the  vieinity  of  TbelH'<i  liv  .llino  !<• 
piiniHh  lUe  tnLtisgreKHlonM  of  I^ius.  In  Aiu^yrin  and  liHlivlmiiii. 
ri'im-si-ntutiniiH  of  RiihiuxPH  have  been  fonml,  and  they  art  uUo 


Spilline;  Salt.— The  origin  of  the  sui>eTStltl<in  regarding  Ihe 
spillinL'  iiT  salt  <s  eaiiilT  trariHl  to  the  aui-ients,  who  plneeil  suit 
ii|iiiii  the  head  of  a  vietini  in  sacriflci'.  sinre  it  was  re^'ardeil  as  an 
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Ln>.'thi.s.  it  WHK  i-onsideriKl  a  iNiilomen.  The  Greeks  and  Itoinan^ 
tiiiik  ibis  I'ustiim  from  the  Jeivs.  onil  cnnie  evemiiallv  to  r.-pml 
tlir  s|<l1liM^r  nf  salt  ou  UMV  oiTiislon  nM  a  iHirtent  of  evil.'  To  avert 
Ibis,  Ihe  prm'tiee  c.f  lliroVinfi  mnie  of  ihe  sr'"-  «■!'  "ver  tile  r1j.-lil 
sh.iiil.iiT  wiw  ii'liij.led  by  lb,"  Himimis.     ,\mon)r  their  aiipiirs.  .my 

Spinning- Wheel. — The  invent  ion  of  the  art  of  RpinninK  was  n»- 
,Tili.',l  l.v  lb.'  mieleiUs  ti.  Miiiervn,  Ihe  t;,>.iaes.-i  tif  Wisdom.  It  i.- 
siiiii  rli;ii  Ami,'*,  ilii'  l\iiii:<ir  .\rfBdia.  lautrbl.  his  siihiei-ls  the  art 
alN.tiI  \TM  il,  K\  The  use  ..f  the  spindle  and  distaff,  liowever.  wa^* 
known  in  FVypt  even  earlier  than  this,  as  is  fhown  by  picfures 
uiH)n   i^y-yptiuu  monuments.      The   distaff  was  a  simplo   sliuk. 
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aMiind  which  tbc  fiber  was  coiled,  ant)  wan  held  in  the  left  hand. 
Tbc  Ki>iiidle  itoh  n  BjH-rieii  of  tii[>,  wliicfa  waa  set  in  motion  \>j  a 
twirl  lit  till'  hanil  and  by  cinjiliiiunf;  its  rotary  luotitni  with  a 
(;ra<lual  iiiiivcinciit  awav  froiu  the  spiDnur.  The  elze  nf  the  fiber 
wuH  e(|iiaUzi^d  liy  pBHciii);  it  betwetii  the  fiuger  and  thumb  of  the 
rl(;bt  band  until  the  motion  of  the  opindle  waii  eihautited,  whrn 
the  tbn-Hii  wan  wound  aronnil  it,  anil  the  pnx:eaa  waH  Tf|>oated. 
'I'be  iui|irciv('nient  upon  this  method  by  j[)laciDg  the  xpindle  in  a 
fmiiic.  und  making  it  revolve  bj  nirchanical  action  of  the  hand  or 
foot  ill  c'lniioction  with  u  wbei'l  and  treadle,  ciiustituted  the  Kpin- 
iiiii^-wliecl.  which,  though  probably  in  use  long  bi>fure,  cannot  tie 
truciil  farther  back  tliau  A.  D,  l.iao.  The  Bpinning- jenny,  a  iiia- 
Hiinc  of  eight  spindle:*.  waM  fin^t  invented  in  1767,  andsubsoi|Uent 
til  that  time  roaoy  iuiprovementa  in  spinning  by  machinery  have 
iM-eii  made. 

Spiritnalimi. — According  to  tlip  majority  of  Spiritual itttn.  Hpirlt- 
llnlisiu  Ik  t)ie  belief  that  at  death  the  e(ir|>"real  body  m  changed  for 
the  ti|Hrituu1,  whicli.  thmugb  the  light  and  nnilerKtandiiig  iTeriviil 
fMm  the  K]>irit-world.  hax  lieeu  traiisformed  wi  thai  all  lui^tH  and 
liawdonH  tiRve  Imh-ii  tranBrnuled  from  a  material  to  an  Inimnlerial 
orgaiiiKtii.  Iiut  which  is  Rtill  afFecteii  by  tliexame natural  lawn  lliat 
alTect  mortals,  mndilieil  only  by  cor)>oreal  dici  nth  rail  men  t.  I^ive, 
in  the  Bplrit- world,  is  the  contndliiig  factor;  hence  the  departed, 
Bi-liialeil  liy  a  iH'neviileiit  denire  to  lienelit  humanitv.  arc  iH'lieveil 
to  eoiiiniui'iicate  witii  iH-rtmnH  tiuscc]itiiile  and  aeiiKitive  to  npiritnal 
influi'iice!!.  Spirilualiiiiu  Rrxt  came  into  notice  in  a  tmiall  village  in 
wi-sti-rn  .\>w  York  on  Marrb  HI,  1M8,  when  the  Fox  xisters 
claimiil  to  hold  IntTconrae  with  the  Rpirit- world.  Since  tbi'n  tlie 
doclrinen  of  Spiritualism  have  found  believers  in   nearly  every 


Sponges  and  Sponge  Fiahing. — Sponges  belong  to  the  very 
lowest  oniir  of  aniniul  rife,  and  are  atlurhed  like  plants  to  rcK-ks 
or  siiiiilur  fubhlaineK.  Those  fit  for  UKe  are  found  generally  in  lite 
M-as  of  warm  diniates.  They  caniust  of  a  fraiue-work.  which  Is 
Ronietiini^  of  an  elasti<;  fibrouii  Biilwtance,  and  Houetiniiv  is  niaile 
up  of  an  aggn-gaiton  of  hard,  viliciouii  Hpictiles.  A  ajHinge.  when 
lixcd  to  a  riH-k.  ineniises  In  size  by  a  n-gnlar  prori-wt  of  growth. 
To  fni'  them  tT"tii  the  jelly-like  animal  matter  whii-h  tjiey  con- 
tain when  first  bniught.  they  are  buried  for  sinne  days  In  the  sand, 
aiiitare  then  Koakeil'aud  wa-shi-il.  In  t}ieTurkit<lit>i<i>ui;i'-nsherU'H 
the  H[)oiigi>  is  oblninwl  by  diving,  and  the  diver  guides  hlmsi>lf  l>e- 
ncBth  tlie  water  with  a  stone,  to  which  a  conl  fnnn  the  IhwI  is  at- 
tached. The  U'st  sponges  are  olitaiiied  from  eight  to  ten  fathoms 
lielow  the  surface  of  the  water.  In  tlio  (Ireek  s]>iinKe-lisheries  of 
the  Morea,  and  on  the  Ualmma  Islands,  a  prongeil  fork  at  the  end 
of  a  long  [Mile  \n  usisl  to  iletaeh  llie  s|Mmgi-ii  from  the  rocks  Ih'Iow. 
Two  K|Hi-ies  are  found  in  the  l^-vutit.  another  on  the  ttahamus.  anil 
Mill  another  on  the  coasts  of  Florida  and  Mexico.  Tl»<  Turkish 
epoDgo-fistieries  viupluy  between  4,000  and  C.OOO  men,  uid  the 
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vmlna  ot  tlw  ^oBgw  tlu^  gather  aggngKtM  aaarlr  $900,000 

^¥111  nail  J 

Spontmneoos  CooibnatlonmnbadeSiwdaatbaignitkacrflB- 
lUnuuAble  bodies  witlurat  the  iq>iwe«ttan  of  fluM,  at  without  o<' 


▼ions  caoBo  of  ioenaae  of  tcnpmtan^  and  ailaea  fram  the  well- 
understood  lUUUtr  of  oeit^a  bodies  tovadngo  ohemiesl  changes 
which  derelop  saJIIdent  boat  to  aet  tb«n  on  in.    Becentl^-os- 


preaaed  fixed  oils  an  partkiilailr  djaposad  to  osSdlse  when  ex- 
poaed  to  light  and  air.  The^  than  afiawb  mjgtn,  and  giTe  out 
carbonic  add  and  hTdlDMO.  If  tbepMcCMgocsoa  r^Mlr,  aa  It 
osnallj  does  when  the  oU  la  dUiiaed  thmngA  Ught  InflammaUa 

aabBtaneee,  as  Dotloti,  tow,  tbe  waste  naed  in  Intoicati^nwcUn- 
ei7,  oatmeal,  etc.,  the  heat  ibmj  be  solBdaat  to  aet  them  on  Bie. 
BitmuinoiiB  eoal  Ijing  tn  large  hei^ie  is  liable  to  be  ignited  l>7  the 
heat  erolved  In  the  deocmpoMtlan  ot  the  anlphnnt  m  iroo  which 
It  commonlj  cantons.  The  imdd  abaorptioa  of  water  b^  qnick- 
lime  is  also  attended  with  derelopment  Ot  heat  anflldent  to  Ignlto 
combuBtible  bodies  in  oontact  with  the  lime.  Strong  nitric  wnd 
will  act  on  Btmw,  bay,  and  such  bodies,  so  aa  to  render  them 
spnntftneouslf  couibastilile. 

St.  Elmo's  Light.— St.  Elmo's  fire,  orliKbt.lB  the  popnlarname 
of  an  appeHrance  Hometimes  seen.  especiaQj  In  Boathera  climes. 
during  thunder-storms,  of  a  brush  or  star  of  light  at  the  tops  of 
maflts  of  veeaels,  at  tbe  ends  of  tbe  Tards.  or  on  spires  or  other 
pointed  objects.  It  is  occaaionsllj  accompanied  by  a  hisaing 
noJHe.  and  ia  evidently  of  ibe  some  nature  as  light  caused  bj  elec- 
tricity passing  ofF  from  points  connected  with  an  electric  machine. 
It  isHiii),  in  Urecian  mythology,  tbet  Castor  and  Poltoi,  who  were 
esteemed  mighty  helpers  of  men,  calmed  tempests,  appealing  as 
tbe  light  Dames  r>n  tbe  masts  of  ehipe  as  described,  and  the 
ancient  mariners  took  tbe  appearance  of  these  balls  of  tight  on 
their  vessels  as  a  sign  that  the;  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the 

St-  George  and  the  Dragon, — Around  tbe  few  facts  of  the 

history  of  Kt.  Ucore«  many  traditions  and  myths  have  gathered. 
Accortling  to  the  Koman  Aela  8ancti>rvtH  he  was  bom  in  Cappa- 
doria,  and  rtveived  a  careful  Christian  tnunlng.  His  fondneiw  for 
war  induced  bim,  at  an  early  age,  to  join  the  army  of  the  Em- 
peror Diocletian,  where  he  soon  rose  to  high  rank,  but  sufTered 
martyrdom  April  S8,  A.  D.  808,  because  he  confessed  his  faith  to 
tbe  Emperor  and  remnnsttatM  with  him  against  his  cruelty  to  (be 
Christians.  Among  the  mytbs  and  traditions  related  retarding 
him  is  tbe  story  of  bis  slaying  a  dragon  which  had  haunted  a 
certain  neighborhood  and  seized  and  carried  off  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  maidens.  According  to  another  accoont  he  is  said  to 
have  reappeared  nearly  seven  centuries  after  his  mar^rdom  and 
fouplit  with  tbe  famous  crusader.  Godfrey  of  Bonillon,  at  the 
battle  of  Antioch,  and  to  have  revealed  himself  to  Richard  CcEnr 
de  lion,  at  the  siege  of  Acre,  predicting  victorj.    Bt.  Qeorge  la 
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tL(i  patron  Fiaint  nf  England,  and  Lis  feant,  ihe  2!)d  nf  April,  was 
<.'i.'li-brmK'<l  with  juusts  and  t»umameuts  until  aftt-r  the  Itirfonna- 
tir>n.  The  annWerNary  of  hia  death  is  observed  hj  the  Catholic 
Church  an  a  lioly-day. 

St.  MoDorat,  Mouasterr  of. — The  tnunaitterv  at  St.  Hono- 
rat.  cm  thn  Island  of  tjt.  Ilonorat,  near  Cannes.  France,  naa 
foundwl  near  thfi  end  of  the  fourth  centurj-,  and  no  winnan  has 
ever  l>een  atlonx-d  to  enter  its  gates  from  tbat  time  to  the  prewnt 

St,  Nicholas  and  Chriatmas.— The  origin  of  the  idea  that 
pt«i3enl»  are  presented  nt  Christmas- time  by  SI.  Nicholas,  or  Santa 
Claus.  probably  oriipnated  from  the  following  circumstanctt:  St. 
Niclir>lu.-j  is  saiil  to  have  Iwisn  Bisliop  of  Myra,  and  ti)  have  died  in 
the  year  :f28.  He  was  noted  for  his  foudneHH  for  childn-n.  and 
tMM'nnie  their  [lalrun  sunt,  and  the  young  were  universally  taught 
to  revere  him.  He  is  said  to  hare  supplied  three  dentitute  widows 
with  marriage  portions  by  secretly  leaving  monev  at  tht<ir  win- 
dows, and  as  this  occurred  just  before  Cbristuias.  \e  thus  became 
the  purveyor  of  the  gifts  of  the  season  to  all  children  in  Flanders 
and  Holland,  who  hung  uptheir  shoes  and  stockings  in  the  confi- 
■l<>nce  that  Knecht  Clobce,  as  they  called  him,  would  i>ut  in  a 
prize  for  good  conduct.  Formprly,  and  still,  in  some  Jiarts  at 
(Jermany,  the  practice  is  maile  of  all  the  parents  in  a  Hlunll  village 
standing  the  prescntit  to  some  oua  person,  who,  in  high  buskins,  a 
white  robe,  a  mask  and  an  enormous  Hax  wig.  goes  from  hoUKO  to 
hou.ie  on  Cbristtnas  eve,  and.  being  received  with  great  |Hiitip  and 
reverence  by  the  parents,  calls  for  the  children  and  Ih^iowa  the 
intended  gifts  D|>on  them  after  lirst  severely  questioning  the  father 
and  mother  as  to  the  charai-ter  and  conduct  of  the  child.  As  thia 
custom  became  less  frequent,  the  custom  of  children  hanging  up 
their  Ktockings  was  eul»tituled;  and  as  the  pun'pyor  :io  longer 
visited  llie  houses,  it  was  necessary  to  explain  it  by  telling  the 
.  cbildn^n  that  be  came  Into  Che  bunse  at  night,  coming  down  -the 
chimney  and  leaving  their  presents  and  d«|Mrting.  The  cuHtnni 
of  decking  the  bnu«es  and  churches  at  Christuia-i  with  evergreens 
Im  derived  from  ancient  Druidical  practices.  It  wa.s  an  old  belief 
that  Sylvan  spirits  flock  to  the  evergreens  and  n'tniiin  unnip|Hil 
by  fnwt  until  a  milder  HeaHon,  aud  it  was  pnihably  on  ai'i-ount  of 
the  gooil  nnieu  utlHched  to  the  evergn»;n   that  Christma.s-tr(Hn 

ia  supponed  to  have 

ntheCly'i«--<<"<l  »'»■'« 

"At  the  age  of  fiftee  , 
is  said  to  have  lieen  mptured  by  a  land  of  pirates.  Init  after  six 
years'  captivity,  during  wbk-h  he  tended  cattle,  pMliably  in  the 
('ounty  Antrim,  made  his  esca|>e  to  Britain.  He  then  eniiTiil  tbe 
priesthood  and  devoted  himself  lo  tbe  conversion  of  the  Irish,  and 
at  tbe  age  of  forty-five  was  made  bishop.    Patrick'sreal  uauie,  so- 
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eordliu:  to  tndlUon,  wm  Soetmt.  The  taet  tlut  tbera  wm  thm 
Pfttrioks  haa  giMtlr  muKl«d  ChiMlu  willan.  Hi*  dsts  at  faia 
dekth  la  not  dafinitelr  knows,  but  tbs  i^Mtt  ma  Banl,  neu  Down- 

E  trick,  whenliianU«a  waiepieaarcd  down  to  tlw  period  of  the 
iformatitm. 

St.  V«l«ntliw'a  IHr.^Tbe  enatom  of  aendlng  TalenHnea  cu 
without  doobt  be  traceo.  In  origin,  to  a  praetlM  amMur  the  ancient 
Bomans.  At  thefeastof  theLnpereiUa,  whidiwiahelacaithelfitli 
of  PebroNT,  in  honor  of  the  great  god  Pan,  the  namee  of  lUI  the 
Tirglu  daaghtersof  BcMue  weie  pot  In  ftlxaanddnwn  therefrom 
bjr  the  foimg  men,  and  eaoh  Toath  waa  bound  tootfwftpftio  the 
maiden  who  fell  to  hta  lot  and  to  make  her  hb  partaier  darinc  the 
time  of  the  feast  Thiaeaatambeeamealltedtothenamaof  St.  Val- 
Mitine,  probably,  only  throngh'aeoindde&eeiiidatea.  St. Valentine 
was  a  bishop  of  Some  dnrlnjr  the  third  centnrj.  He  waa  <rf  moat 
amiable  natara  and  poawened  remarkable  f^fta  of  eleqiUBce,  and 


IS  BO  very  sueoeesful  In  ocniTerUng  the  pagan  Ihmwns  to  Chrie- 
tianitf  that  lie  incurred  the  diHpleasure  of  the  Emperor,  and  was 
martyred  bj-  bis  order  February  14,  A.  1>.  870.  When  the  saint 
CHniH  to  be  placed  in  the  calendar  his  name  was  eiven  to  the  day 
of  hiH  death,  and  this  was  made  a  festival,  to  offset  that  of  the 
Luperealia.  and  an  eifort  was  made  to  substitute  the  names  of 
saints  for  those  of  girls  In  the  lottery,  but  naturally  without  sue- 
cess.  Many  other  customs  of  medueval  and  later  tiaes  which  have 
become  allied  in  oame  to  a  ho)y  saint  of  the  Church  are  unques- 
tionably of  purely  secular,  even  pagan,  origin. 

Standinif-Stonea. — In  almost  every  p^  of  the  world  where 
man  has  fixed  his  habitation  are  found  large,  rude,  unhewn 
blocks  uf  stone  artilicially  raised  at  some  remote  period  to  an  erect 
position.  In  the  British  Isles  they  are  especially  abundant,  where 
they  sometimes  stand  singly,  and  sometimee  in  more  or  less  regu- 
lar groups.  It  was  long  the  opinion  of  archvologists  that  they 
were  connected  with  the  Druidical  worship  of  the  Celtic  races,  . 
but  the  result  of  mcNlem  investigation  has  been  to  throw  doubts 
on  that  theory.  It  is  believed  that  many  of  these  monoliths  mark 
thesituuf  agraveorof  abattle-field,  as  human  skeletons  and  bronze 
and  iron  weapons  have  been,  in  numerous  cases,  fonnd  under- 
neath tlieiu.  Another  possible  purpose  is  preserred  in  the  Soit- 
tisli  name  of  "hair-stone,"  or  boundary -stone,  by  which  they  an< 
occa.siunally  known.  A  third  use  of  these  monoliths  is  at  least  as 
old  as  tlio  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  fur  there  we 
read  of  Abimelech  being  made  kmg  "  by  a  pillar  which  was  in 
Bliocbem,"  and  of  Joash,  when  he  was  anointed  king,  standing 
"  by  a  pillar,  as  the  manner  was."  A  like  custom  prevailed  in 
ancient  Britain,  when  the  king  or  chief  was  elected  at  tlie  "  Tan- 
ist-stone  "  (from  Taiiitt.  the  heir-apparent  among  the  Celts),  and 
there  took  a  solemn  oath  to  protect  and  lead  his  people.  A  verv 
celebrated  stone  of  this  kind  was  the  Lia  Pail  of  Ireland,  wbicli 
was  brought  to  Icolmkill  for  the  coronation  of  Fergus  Bfc,  and 
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after  b^ng  removed  to  Scone  became  the  coronation-tiloiie  of 
Bcotland,  till  convt-Ted  away  by  Edward  I  to  WeotiuiiisliT,  wliere 
it  uciw  formH  ]>art  of  tbe  coronation -cliair  of  the  sovi;n-igiis  of 
(in-at  Britain.  A  peculiar  degree  of  Bacredness  se^niH  to  have  in- 
veHtHl  any  contracts  entered  into  at  some  of  tbet<c  btonen.  At  one 
tiiiio  a  Htiine  witb  an  oval  bole  large  enougb  to  admit  a  man's 
hi'iul  adjoined  tbe  monolitbic  group  of  Kuninid,  in  Urkney.  It 
was  known  as  tbe  "  Stone  of  Odin,"  and  continued  until  tlie'  mid- 
die  of  tlie  iast  century  to  be  tbe  scene  of  the  interehange  of  uiat- 
riinonial  and  other  vowh — he  who  broke  tbe  von  of  Udin  being 
accounted  infamous.  It  is  Raid  to  have  been  Ibe  poiiiilor  belief 
tbat  any  one  wbu  bad  in  childhood  been  pasttrd  tlirouKb  tbe  o|>en- 
Ing  would  never  die  of  palHy;  and  tbe  power  of  curing  rbeunia- 
tisin  was  ascribei]  to  a  perforated  atone  at  Maddorty,  in  (.'omwall. 
t^till  mere  puxvting  to  arrli8^)logiKtH  tbun  tbe  t^ingle  monoliths 
aretbe  large  symmetrical  groups  of  them,  of  which  tbe  most  re- 
markable and  iinposing  is  Slonebenge.  in  Wiltshire,  Kngland, 
\yf  St-tiirhiiigr\;  and  another  remarkable  desrri{itinn  of  monu- 
ment, whose  iiurpoee  in  also  utterly  unknown  to  uh,  Ls  the  Kncb- 
Ing-Slone.  or  Loggan-Stone,  for  a  description  of  which  isee  livekiiig- 
t>lM,.».     \y< e  ( •mui.ativu  «»Nf.] 

Standard  Time. — According  to  the  new  standard  time,  which 
was  ad(i]>teil  by  agreement  at  13  o'clock  on  Novemlier  W.  18H3,  by 
ftll  the  princiml  reilroad)>  of  the  VnitAl  States,  ibi'  (-oiitin<-ut  is 
divided  into  five  longitudinal  belts  and  a  meridian  of  tinte  Ih  liicd 
for  each  )>e)t.  These  meridians  are  fifteen  degreeH  uf  longitude, 
or  one  hour's  time  apart.  Tbe  time  divisions  are  cuHeil  inter- 
colonial tiini',  eaKtem  time,  central  time,  mountain  time  and  Pai-ilio 
time.  Eniitem  Maine.  Kew  BrunKwick  and  Xova  Sivitia  u)<e  tbe 
sixtieth  mendlan;  tbe  Canadas,  Kew-  England,  tbe  tliddle  Slnten, 
Virgiiiin  anil  tbe  Carolinait  uise  the  seveiitv-firtli  nieridiuti.  wliirh 
is  that  of  Philadelphia;  Alabama,  Ueorgla.  Floiida.  1't-xn.v.  Kiin- 
i<as  anil  the  larger  part  of  XehraMka  and  ]>skota  uw  ibe  iiJiietielh 
nuri'lian,  whirli  is  that  of  New  UrleanHi  tbe  I'erritories  to  the 
western  iKinler  of  Ari»>na  and  Montana  go  by  tlie  time  iif  the  onn 
hiuiiln  (1  and  Sfth  niendian,  which  is  that  of  Denver;  nnil  tbo 
Pacilii'  States  emjiloy  the  one  hundred  and  twentieth  mertdinn. 
In  iMVo-ing  from  one  iime-bi'lt  to  another  a  iiersin'F  wBtcli  will  lie 
an  hour  tiHi  faxt  or  too  slow,  according  to  tlie  dire('tii>n  iti  which 
he  is  traveling.  This  new  syittt-m,  which  ha.-"  riiilmcd  the  time 
^tnnilanl!*  from  fifty-three  to  five,  was  suegesteil  liy  PrufcHSor 
Ablie,  of  the  Signal  Service  Bureau  at  Wn.-'lringloii,  and  was 
elalHirated  by  Pr.  A.  P.  Barnard  of  Columbia  College,  Xew  York. 

Staple,  Conrt  of,  was  a  tribunal  of  great  antii|uity.  wbii-h  bad 
ciigni»uir<-  of  all  questions  which  should  arir^e  lietween  iiierchanta, 
native  or  foreign.  It  was  couipwed  of  an  officer  cat  I  itl  tbe  Mayor 
of  ibr  Waple.  re-elected  yearly  by  tbe  native  and  fon^ign  mer- 
chants who  attended  tbe  staph',  i.  e..  the  tiiwnx  in  which  the  chief 
jiiuducls  of  a  country  wen  sold;  two  couMables,  ap])uioled  for 
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life,  also  choaen  by  themeKhanta;  a  Qermui  uid  an  lUlUn  mer- 
cbant;  and  b)x  tneaiatora  between  buyersuid  eellera.of  whom  two 
were  English,  two  Oennan.  and  two  Lombaid.  The  law  admlm- 
istered  was  the  Ifx  mfrcatoria,  and  there  waa  a  proTision  that 
caneeB  In  which  one  party  was  a  foTeigner  shonld  he  tried  bf  a 
jun',  one-lialf  of  whom  were  foroicnera. 

dtAr-Ch«inber,  an  Englisl)  -trilninal  which  met  In  the  Old 
Councii-Cliamber  of  the  Palace  of  WeetminBter.  It  is  eaid  to  have 
derived  ita  naioe  from  theciTcnmxtance  that  the  roof  of  that  apart- 
ment was  decorat*^  with  ^It  Htais.  lie  notorietj  waa  g^ned 
principally  aa  a  criminal  court.  It  could  inflict  any  paniBtuneDt 
short  of  death,  and  bad  c^^niiance  of  a  variety  of  offenees.  The 
form  of  proceeding  was  by  written  information  and  iDteirogatoiiee, 
except  when  the  accutted  petson  coufeaacd,  in  which  case  the  in- 
formation and  proceedings  were  oral :  and  out  of  thia  exception 
grew  one  of  the  mo«t  flagrant  abaBes  of  this  trilranal  in  the  latter 
period  of  its  history'.  Presanre  of  every  kind,  Including  torture, 
wan  used  to  procure  acknowledgments  of  guilt;  admissionH  of  the 
iniRil  iinnialeriai  facts  were  construed  into  contcssionH,  and  flnf. 
liiiliriwinment  and  mntilation  were  inflicted  on  a  mere  oral  pni»^- 
ing,  withont  hearing  the  accused.  !>uTing  the  reign  of  I'liarles  I 
its  ex(:e»ses  reached  such  a  height  that  it  was  atralisbed  by  the 
la^t  Parliament  of  that  sovereign 

Star  Routes.— A  "star  routo"  is  any  route  over  which  the 
mail  is  t-arrieil  by  ulber  jiower  than  that  of  bleam — av.  for  exam- 
ple, on  horwbafk,  or  l>y  stage  or  wagon.  These  are  marked  in  thu 
route-lM>iik  of  the  Posl-Office  Department  with  an  asterisk  (•); 
hen<-e  tlie  name. 

State  Department,  Salaries  in.— The  salaries  of  the  ofHcers 
of  the  lV]tfirtliient<.f  [-tateof  the  United  States  are  as  foiloRK: 
Secretary  of  State,  JS.flOO  per  annum;  Assistant  Pecretarv,  f4.(MXt; 
Second  Assistant  f^inretarv,  J8..')00;  Third  Assistant  tiein'lari-. 
tSiJMh  I'hiff  Clerk,  J2,75(»';  Chief,  Bureau  of  IndMe«.  ♦2.100;  ft.- 
licitor.  *:(..'HKI;  Chief,  Hureau  of  Slatistifs.  |2.100;  Chief,  lUiilo- 
iiiHtic  Hiircaii.  t^.\m:  Chief,  Consular  Bureau,  |2.10«;  Chief,  Bu- 
n-aii  of  Ai-muiits.  ¥2.100. 

State  Militift  of  United  States.— Tlie  strength  of  the  National 
(ruard  of  the  several  States  of  the  Cnion  is  as  follows:  Alaliaiiin. 
3.BK>:  Arizona,  S02:  Arkansas,  3,28B:  California,  S.ltM;  Colnmdo. 
1,211;  Connwticiit.  2,.'i24;  Dakota,  1,014;  Delaware,  571;  Distrirt 
of  Coiumliin.  1,41H;  Florida.  1,00K;  lieorgia,  4.3a->:  Illinois,  3.H61; 
Indiniia.  2,2SII;  Iowa.  2.447:  Kansas,  1,800:  Kentuckv,  1.817; 
Ix>u1sinna.  I.SIIG;  Maine,  1,041;  Mantand.  l.Mtf:  Massachusetts, 
4,7.51;  Michigan,  2.398;  .Minnesota,  l',747;  Mississippi.  l.SM;  Mis- 
souri. 1.447;  Montana.  RT8;  -Nebraska.  1,317;  Nevada.  ,Wit;  Sew 
Hampshire,  1,270;  New  Jersev,  :t,ft81:  Sew  Mexico.  1.67«;  New 
York,  12.K14:  North  Carolina.  l.lOtt;  Ohio,  5,604:  Oregon.  049; 
Pennsylvania,  8,367;  Rhode  Island,  1.368:  South  Carolina,  4.4ST; 
TenneaBee,  1,874;  Texas,  3,580;   Vermont,  T90;  Viigiuia,  i.Wl; 
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Washington    Territorr,    913;   West   Virginia,  S33;    Wlscou^o, 
2.1B8. 

States,  Hames  of.— Thp  names  of  the  several  States  and  Ter- 
ritiirira  nimvriNiiig  the  VntUiil  Slates  are  in  maiij  instaiieiai  of  In- 
dian dcriratiiin.  and  were  given  Id  them  for  liescriirtive  reasous, 
Alnbailiu  in  an  Indian  ivonT  meaning  "Here  we  real."  and  is  lie- 
lieved  Va  have  tx-en  (jiven  by  suniu  early  French  explorers  on  hear- 
ill);  the  wunl  used  liy  one  of  their  Indian  guides  when  a  beautiful 
siHit  was  Kelecliil  fur  a  carnitine- jiUcc.  ArktuisaH  is  from  Kaniuui, 
the  Tuuiw  of  a  trilx)  <>f  Inilians  found  there,  willi  the  French  prefix 
iif  lire,  meaning  a  bended  bow.  Counei'ticut  is  from  the  Indian 
phroNc  Quiiinitnkut,  meaning  the  long  river.  Dakota  is  an  Indian 
vvord  signifying  leagued  or  allied.  Illinois  is  from  lllini.  the  niiuie 
of  an  Indian  tril>t<,  meaning  "men."  The  oU  wiathe  French suf- 
lix.  implyinfT  plurality.  Iowa  ia  the  French  form  of  an  Indian 
word  meaning  "  tlie  tileepy  ones."  Kansas  la  from  the  name  of  a 
trilie  of  Indians  inlialiiting  the  country.  Kentucky  is  an  Indian 
word  meaning  at  tlie  head  of  a  river.  Maiisachusetts  is  an  Indian 
wonl  tiieiinin^  "alHiut  the  great  hillb."  California  was  so  named 
by  Cortes  in  the  yvar  ISU,  and  it  i»  eup))osed  that  be  took  the 
name  from  an  old  Siianish  romance  in  whlcli  there  is  an  imaginaiy 
island  ealli'd  <'Hlifi>niiH,  alwuudinff  in  great  treasures  of  gold. 
(ii^>r>ria  wan  naintil  in  honor  of  (leiirge  II  by  the  Knglish  neltlers. 
Kloriclu  ma.t  HO  L-allisI  by  Ponee  de  Iiifon  liecauMt  he  discovered  it 
nil  Kaxter  Sunday,  which  is  in  Spanish  Pa><cua  Florida.  Colorado 
Is  fniiu  the  SlMUlisli,  iiieanin];  red  or  eolorvd,  and  refers  to  the  hue 
of  much  of  the  soil.  Maine  is  fri>m  the  name  Maentx,  given  to  the 
country  by  the  t'ronch  T(>ra)reni  who  touched  there  in  the  fifteenth 
ceutniy.  and  was  probably  so  called  after  the  ancient  form  of  the 
name  of  the  French  province  Alayenne.  Louisiana  was  named 
after  lioiiis  XIV  by  the  Frencb  coloniKts.  Michigan  is  an  Indian 
word  meaning  "a  weir  for  fish."  aji)ilirable  to  the  numlier  of 
fr<-sli-wntcr  lakes  in  the  ^tale.  Minnewita  isan  Indian  worl  mean- 
ing "eloudy  wiiler,"  and  was  applieil  by  the  Indians  to  the  lake- 
country  neiir  the  heudwaters  of  tlie  Mississippi.  Mitwissiiipi  is  an 
Iiiiiian  wonl  meaning  "long  river."  Delaware  was  named  for 
I^ml  <le  la  Warr,  one  of  the  early  (im-emor*  of  Virginia.  Indiana 
is  from  the  word  Indian,  hlaho  in  an  Indian  wonl.  Arixona 
means  sand-hill,  and  is  duMrrijitive  <if  a  lare<^  jmrtion  of  the  Terri- 
tory. Maryland  waa  named  In  honor  of  Ilt-nrietta  Maria,  wife  of 
Charles  I.  Minsouri  is  an  Indian  word  mi.iLning  "  uinddy."  Ne- 
bnt-'ikaisan  Indian  word  meaning  "Khalli)w  river  or  water- valley." 
New  York  was  iiame<)  after  the  Duke  of  York,  to  whom  the  eoun- 
try  waH  granted  by  his  brotlier  Charles  II.  North  and  Smth  Caro- 
lina were  nauuil  in  honor  of  <jueen  Caroline,  Uhio  is  an  Indian 
word  signifying  "  l>enutiftil."  Tennessee  is  from  the  Indian  name 
of  tlie  Mrcam,  meaning  "  river  of  the  big  lieml."  Vermont  is  fmm 
rtrd  {greuDi  and  mmit  (mountain).  Virt;iiiia  waa  named  in  honor 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  virgiu  ijueeu,  by  Sir  Walter  Balei|[li. 
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Utah  wM  pnbaUr  nuned  after  tha  tTte  tribo  of  1  .    ._ 

wu  the  geowrlo  title  of  the  teaaj  tribes  of  Indians  who  InhaUted 
the  land.  Bhode  Island  was  so  called  from  s  bueiad  reatmblauc* 
to  tbe  laland  of  Rhodes;  also,  sad  jmbably  mon  acetmtelr,  t( 
was  derived  from  the  name  of  the  Mimd  when  toposBBsriow  of  the 
Datch,  Roodt  Eyland.  PennsrlTaiiU  was  named  afteo'  WllUam 
Penn,  the  Bnffis  meaning  wooded  land.  Oragoa  wns  the  name 
given  bj  the  enloier  Carver  to  the  stream,  and  slfpUlee  "lA-mt 
of  the  west."  New  Jeiwr  was  named  tn  honwof  itaOoremoT, 
Sir  George  Carteret,  who  was  a  native  of  the  Isle  of  Janer.  New 
BampBhlre  was  Ho  called  fiom  An  itmntjKt  H»iinpifTit«^^  foiri«iiii, 
Nevada  Is  from  the  Bpanlsh  name  of  the  moont^  range  Bimn 

SUtes,  Popnlsr  Names  «£.— Aibmass  is  oalMithe  Besr  State; 
Olifomia,  Gidden  State;  Colorado,  Centennial  State;  Gotinecticat, 
Nutmeg  or  Freestone  State;  Dtiswate,  Bine  B«a  or  Diamond 
State;  Florida,  Peninsular  State;  Georgia,  Brajdre  of  the  South; 
llliDois,  Sucker  or  Fr^iie  BUte;  Indiana,  BooeieT  State;  Iowa, 
llawkere  State;  Kansas.  Jayhawker  or  Oarden  of  the  West;  Ken- 
tucky, Blue  Orass  or  Dark  and  Bloodj  Ground;  Loulaiana,  Creole 
State;  Maine,  Lumber  or  Pine-Tree  State;  MnsBacbuBetts,  Bay 
State;  Michigan,  Wolverine  State;  MiDueeota.  Gopher  or  North- 
Star  Slate;  MiBsissippI,  Bayou  tjtate;  New  Hampshire,  Granite 
State;  New  York,  Empire  State;  North  Carolina,  Old  North  or 
Turpentine  State;  Ohio.  Buckeye  State;  PeUDsyivania,  KejiitoDe 
State;  Kbode  iBland,  Little  Khoda  or  Rhody;  South  Carolina, 
Palitifllo  State;  Tennessee,  Big-Bend  State;  Texas.  Lone-Star 
Stale;  Vermont,  Green -Mountain  State;  Virginia,  Old  Vlr^ia  or 
Motlier  Slate;  West  Virginia.  Panhandle  State;  Wiscon^n,  Badger 
State. 

Steam-Engines. — The  application  of  et 


or  it.  and  most  of  tiie  improvements  made  upon  the  neam-engine, 
tlie  world  indisputably  owes  to  the  Engiisb  and  the  Americans. 
It  would  appear  that  as  eariv  as  1518  a  Spanish  captidn  named 
BIhhco  de  Uaray  showed  in  the  harbor  of  Barcelona  a  steamboat 
of  bis  own  invention.  It  is  most  likely  that  Blaaco'a  eneine  was 
on  ilie  principle  of  tbe  .Solipile  of  Hero,  Invested  180  B.  C,  in 
wbi<.'b  Kteain  produces  rotatory  motion  by  issuing  from  oriflcee,  as 
water  does  in  Barker's  mill.  Tbe  preacher  Mathestus,  In  his  ser- 
mon to  miners  in  Nuremberg  in  1562,  prays  for  a  man  who  "  ralsM 
water  from  fire  and  air."  showing  tbe  early  application  of  Btesm- 
I)owcr  in  Germany.  An  Italian  engineer,  0.  Branca,  invented  in 
11129  a  sort  of  steam  windmill,  the  steam  being  generated  in  a 
bollitr.  which  was  directed  by  a  spout  against  tbe  flat  vanes  of  a 
wheel,  which  was  thus  set  in  motion.  In  England,  among  the 
first  notices  we  have  of  the  idea  of  employing  steam  an  a  propel- 
linfr  force  Is  one  oontaioed  in  a  small  volume,  published  in  1647,  en- 
titled "The  Art  of  Uunnsiy/'by  Nat.  Nye,  1 
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whicb  lie  purposes  to  "  cbarjie  s  piece  of  nrdmince  wlthoat  gan- 
(mwilfr  "  liv-  puttiug  Id  wah-r  inetesd  of  powder,  ramiuinK  down 
nn  air-ti);ht  piup  of  wood  and  then  tlie  shot,  and  applying  a  fire 
tn  the  hrt-cch  -'  till  it  buntl  uut  xuddenlT."  But  the  Krel  sufcesH- 
ful  effort  was  lliat  of  tlie  MarquiHof  ^Vo^cester.  Inl]i»  "  CentuiT' 
of  liivi'iitiunH,"  tbe  iiiaiiUKi-ript  of  which  dateii  from  1655.  Le  de- 
wrilH'H  a  MlvaiQ  Bp)iaratuH  by  which  he  raided  a  coluiuD  of  water 
to  tlit>  height  of  forty  tevt.  This,  under  the  name  of  "  Fire- 
\\'alerwork,"  appeam  actually  to  have  been  at  work  at  Vauxhall 
ill  ItWO.  'I'hp  hmt  patent  for  th*"  application  of  Kteaiii-]>ou-cr  to 
variouH  kinds  of  inachiiii-H  was  taken  out  in  16(W  by  Captain  tJav- 
cry.  In  lltlH)  he  exhibited  U-fon-  the  Royal  Sixiety  a  workinfjc 
[iiiNli-l  or  his  invention.  Ills  engines  were  the  Grst  uHi?d  to  any 
I'Xleiil  in  iiiduKlrial  ojieralioiiH.  In  all  the  allemplit  at  pumpin^- 
I'nftini's  hilberlo  made,  invludin(r  Savory's,  the  Htettui  acted  directly 
ii|Hin  Ihe  water  to  be  lunveil.  without  any  inten'enin^  part.  To 
Dr.  I'apin,  a  celobrated  Frenchman,  in  due  the  idea  of  the  piston. 
It  waK  first  used  by  him  in  a  model  constructed  in  lOtH).  1'he 
next  (creat  step  in  advance  wax  made  in  ITUo.  in  the  "  ainiiispberic 
enjilne,"  conjoiutiv  invented  by  Newconieu,  Cawley  and  Bavery. 
This  inarhiiiu  held  its  own  for  nearly  iieveiity  years,  and  wa.**  very 
laTfrely  applied  to  tiiineK.  The  next  essential  improvenieutB  on 
till-  steam-engine  were  those  of  Watt,  which  begun  a  new  era  Id 
the  history  of  sleam-poner.  Dim  flnit  and  most  iniiKirtant  Im- 
))niTenient  was  the  8e|iaT>te  condenser,  patented  in  1T<I9.  lie  had 
olwrvetl  that  the  jet  of  iiild  water  thrown  into  the  cylinder  to 
i-onileiixe  the  sleani  neceiwarlly  rvduceil  the  teniiierature  of  Ihe 
cyliiuleT  so  much  that  a  (treat  deal  of  Ihu  Kti-nm  flowinj^  in  at  each 
u'pwaril  Htriikeof  the  jiinton  was  condeiii'eillH'fore  the  cylinder  got 
I'di'k  the  lieat  al)stracle<l  from  it  bv  the  R]iurt  of  cold  water  used 
for  rondeiisiiig  the  steam  in  Hie  cylinder.  The  Iibw  <)f  sti'am  arls. 
Ill);  from  this  wnu  so  (freat  that  only  alxiut  one-fourtli  of  what  was 
udmilied  into  the  cylinder  was  netually  avaitalilo  as  motive  jHiwer. 
This  diltii  iiity  v.iw  <ivem>me  by  Watt's  invention.  The  ]>riuei]>al 
lm]iroveiiieiits  that  have  Is-en  made  eini-e  Watt's  ttno  have  Is-en 
either  in  matters  relaliii);  to  the  boiler,  in  details  of  constriicliou 
niiiseiiuent  ujsin  OUT  increa.-icd  faeilltieii,  inii)roved  machinery  and 
prenter  knowled)^  of  the  stren^li  of  niulerials.  in  the  enlargitl 
u|ipli(iitiim  of  hia  principle  of  expansive  workinfr.  or  in  thi>  appli- 
cation of  the  steani.englne  to  the  propulsion  of  carriages  and  ves- 

StcBin,  Shadows  From. — Steam  ig  composed  of  vapor  of  dif- 
ferent <le{;rFv9  of  tli'nsily.  inleriuingled  usually  with  some  air,  so 
that  the  rays  of  light  entering  it  an-  not  uniformly  retracieil,  and 
tlu'rvfore  interfent  with  and  nenintlize  eai-h  other  to  a  consider- 
able degree.  ThiH  accounts  tor  the  fact  that  Hhadows  are  ca^t  by 
sn-am.  ^Vatcr  dcsw  not  cast  a  shadow,  forlht'  reason  that  when  tt 
ix  in  a  Mate  of  rest  it  is  of  almost  uniform  d<-n-'ity,  and  the  rays  of 
iiirht.  althongli  they  may  bo  rufracted,  pasa  through  it,  equally 
impeded,  in  p*nJl«l  lituw. 
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steel,  Uuinfiutara  ot— -Steel,  irUeb  la  •  oomponiid  of  Imi 
Biid  cubon,  wea  naed  b;  the  Eg^pdena,  Aaajrlaaa  and  Qie^B. 
The  oldest  method  of  maUag  it  la  the  pot-steel  prooen,  which 
oondBte  at  first  In  melting  inonght-lrai  with  earhon  In  daf 
cmdb1«B,  and  this  proceaaia  atUl  naed  to  aome  extent.    Tlie  direct 


process  of  making  steel  bj  immerrfog  mallcttble  Iron  in  a  bath  of 
— '  'ron  was  first  InvoitM  in  1722  dj  Beamnr.    Improreoieiita 
B  manufacture  wen  made  In  the  early  part  of  this  oenteiy 


bf  Mushat  and  Lncaa,  and  the  emkient  nwtulnrgiat.  Heath,  first 
BUcceBafalW  melted  the  Ingiedlenta  of  eaet-steel  on  the  open 
hearth  of  tne  Tererberatorj  ninuMe  abont  1688.  He  patented  his 
procees  in  IStS,  bnt  it  was  not  regarded  aa  sooceeafnl  until  prac- 
Ucal  condltiona  were  fomlshed  for  it  br  the  iSTentton  of  the  Sie- 


mens iegeuerativegaa-fnmacelnl882.  By  the  Beaaemer  proceea, 
which  was  fiiat  patented  In  IBOS,  and  which  la  now  the  meet 
eeoerally  used,  twenty  tons  of  crude  Iron  hare  been  conTerted 
into  cast-Bted  in  twenty-three  minntea.  Blr  Henrr  Bcaaemer  has 
received  in  royalty  on  this  process  some  |10,000,OQ}.  The  manu- 
fBclure  of  Bteel  has  be«n  carried  to  the  higbest  perferiion  in  tbp 
T.'nitpil  States,  and  the  ontpatof  American  steel-works  is  about 
600,000  tons  yearly. 

Steel-Pens,  Invention  of.— During  the  last  centui^  many 
eRorts  were  made  to  improve  the  quiU-peli,  the  great  defect  of 
which  ysH  its  speedy  injury  from  uee,  and  the  consequent  troulile 
of  frequent  mending.  These  efforts  were  chieQy  directed  to  fit- 
ting smali  metal,  or  even  ruby,  points  to  the  nib  of  the  quill- pen; 
but  tlie  di'licBcv  uf  fitting  was  bo  great  that  but  very  little  suc- 
cess attended  the  experiments.  At  the  l>eginning  of  this  century 
Cens  beira"  to  be  made  wholly  of  inet^.  They  conslKted  of  a 
arrel  of  very  tbin  Bteel.  and  were  cut  and  slit  bo  as  to  resemble 
the  quill-pen  as  cluaely  as  poaeible.  They  were,  however,  venf 
indifferent,  and,  being  dear,  they  made  hut  little  way.  Tlieir 
chief  fault  was  hardness,  which  »roduced  a  disagreeable  scratch- 
ing on  the  pcper.  In  1820  Joseph  Oillott  perfected  the  prettent 
fiinn  of  steel-pens  and  began  their  manufacture  at  Birminghani. 
England.  The  first  gross  of  steel-pens  ever  sold  at  wholeRale 
were  sold  for  (86,  in  1830,  at  Birmingham.  In  1830  tbe  price 
was  %2-.  in  1833,  %\M;  in  1860,  12  cents;  while  an  article 
ax  good  HA  those  manufactured  in  1830  was  sold  at  4  cents.  Tbe 
annual  production  of  steel-pens  in  Birmingham  alone  ranges 
from  H,O0O,0O0  to  15,000,000  gross. 

Steppes,  tbe  name  applied  to  extensive  plains  in  Rns^a  and 
Siberia.  In  spring  and  eorlj-  summer  these  plains  are  clad  with 
a  tbin  covering  of  green  herbage,  become  parched  and  barren  nn- 
der  tbe  scorcliing  heat  and  drought  of  June,  and  in  winter  are  bid 
beneath  a  thick  covering  of  snow,  which,  raised  in  huge,  white 
tbin  clouds,  and  driven  hither  and  thither  by  furious  etonus. 
brings  destruction  to  every  living  creature  within  lie  sweep.  In 
Mtunm,  when  tlie  herbage,  withered  by  the  heat  of  aummer.  has  ' 
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bron  rooted  up  aod  broken  hj  violent  trinda.  it  1>ocoraes  gstliered 
Biid  rolkil  tiigeihcr  into  enormous  balls,  sometuuea  of  from  nine 
lu  I'lfvyn  TanU  iu  Ulaiiictfr. 

StereotjpinE- — ''"'  jx'pifr-marhe  procexH,  wtiirli  ih  the  mont 
fCi-iieral,  was  first  used  in  !■  ranee  in  1848.  It  is  extremely  aimple. 
'I'lie  tyiM^  heXng  tnn-t,  rotrevtisl,  made  into  Mfcen  nnd  fixed  In  « 
rraiiif.  are  laid  upiin  tUi*  ntiine  or  table  used.  Tace  iipwanl.  and  a 
little  fine  nil  in  brmdicil  over  ttiein  to  prevent  the  piipier-iunrhf  from 
nillierint;  to  tbe  faee  or  the  typetv  Thin  pupirr-imtfhe,  which  is 
useil  for  makini;  tbe  matrix  or  mold,  Ih  ronued  by  pantiiig  upon 
a  sheet  of  tiiugh  linin-n  ]W|>er  several  sbeetn  at  tiHxue'patier  and  a 
shit-t  ijf  Koft  absorbent  white  pB|ier.  It  Ih  made  in  Hheets.  and 
ilHllnlly,  to  make  a  matrix  of  the  de?ured  tbieknetw,  oeveial  sheeta 
an^  iisi-4l.  It  in  ke|it  uioiKt  for  uxe,  and  in  lightly  covered  witb 
piilvi'riiiefl  Freneh  ehalk  when  lai<l  u|K>n  the  fare  of  tbe  types. 
Tlieii  it  ix  iN>alen  with  a  Miff  brush  to  force  the  soft  \ia.\>vt  into  all 
the  interstices  of  the  tv|>eK.  Other  sheets  of  pn-jianil  imi|ht  are 
addeii  to  secure  tho  (leHireil  thicknesii.  and  the  wliole  U  llien 
ci>vered  witb  a  woolen  blanket  and  put  into  a  }ire)w,  Oie  bed  of 
whii'b  is  modewlely  lu-ated.  and  the  press  is  screweil  down.  The 
heut  HiiDii  dries  the  matrix,  which  wlicn  taken  out  of  tbe  )>ress  in 
a  stiff  rani  showing  a  iierfect  reversed  imprewdon  of  tbe  tyjxT*. 
A  molil  of  metal  istlien  tak«D  from  the  matrix,  in  which  the  exact 
fa.;e  of  the  tyiieK  are  reproduced  for  printing-  ^^'hen  tlie  plate  is  to 
l>e  run  on  a  rotary  press,  it  Is  cast  in  a  Ikix  which  is  curved  inside, 
sothat  thefonnof  the  plate  will  fit  the  cylinder  of  the  pr>-s.i.  By 
this  incthofl  au  entlM  lar^'O  plate  can  be  made  in  a  i|uarli'r  of  an 
bour.  or  even  less  time.  For  fine  book-work  tbe  uiiilrices  are 
maile  of  plaster  of  I'aris.  which  is  a  much  slower  and  more  costly 
way,  but  pUMluces  a  liner  anil  cleaner  plate  when  linished.  This 
process  waH  invented  almut  1THI. 

Steiling  Money. — Tlie  origin  of  tlie  word  "  slerlinc."  as  applied 
to  money,  is  variou.<>ly  |;iven  by  ditfcn-ut  bistoriniiH.  The  liislorian 
Canidi'n  says  that  men  wi-re  sent  from  tbe  Ka-sterliiiK  country,  as 
the  ea-'tern  ]>art  of  liennany  was  then  called,  in  tlie  reii;u  of 
Kind  .lohn.  to  iiuttruct  the  British  in  ciiiniiifr  money,  unil  he  ile- 
rives  the  word  '■sterling"  directly  frnn  this  cin-umstunce.  tHhers, 
bowi>ver,  take  the  woni  frinu  starling,  or  little  star,  ami  hay  that 
it  is  in  allusicm  to  a  star  impressed  <m  the  iiiio:  and  still  othcni 
refer  it  to  Stirlin^r  Castle  in  Scotland,  wberu  money  was  coiniil  in 
the  Tv\ga  nt  Kiiward  I.  Tlie  weight  of  autboritv,  ImwcviT.  is 
with  the  "  I':asterlini;  "  origin,  and  It  Is  undoubtiilly  froiii  thence 
came  the  fenn  "slernng"  as  expresHive  of  a  standnrd  purity. 

Stoica.'-This  name,  apiilied  to  the  mart  of  ancient  ralists 

who  were  opixised  to  tbe  epicureans  in  their  tIcuh  of  human  life. 
arose  in  the  following  circmnstanee:  Zeno,  a  t'yprian,  ;mi-an(l 
B.  ('.,  the  founder  of  the  svsteni,  ois.'ne<l  his  schoid  tu  a  building 
or  porch  callwl  tbe  S<-(  V,rrile  ("  Painted  Porch  "),  at  Athens, 
whence  liia  diaciplea  suuu  caiuu  tu  be  called  thv  tituiui.     Stuicistu 
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w*s  the  moBt  remukaUe  ind  enllglitened  ot  Mgan  pUlasopliied 
Bjrstenia.  It  came,  throng  the  Qrmes,  from  fiocrate«,  whose  doe- 
trinee  and  life  and  death  wem  the  tonndaUona  ot  8t(^  precepts. 
It  pievaUed  to  aoma  oztMit  in.  Qreem  and  iuOm  Hlonr,  but  most 
widely  in  the  Bonian  world— ScBecti  (6  B.  C-A.  D.  65),  Eplctetns 
(A.  D.  SO-140)aDdtheElmpeM>rMarciiaAiueIliiaAntaniDaH(A.  D. 
131-180)  being  the  prlndpal  Stoia  phUoeaphera  whooe  writing* 
have  come  down  to  na.  The  eulteat  eompontlan  wlueh  la  extant 
is  a  fragment  of  a  "  Hjvm  to  jnjdter,"  1^  deanthea  (aOI>-290  B. 
C).  a  follower  ot  Zeno.  Thla  ta*  woBdartnl  ptodncooo,  aetUng 
forth  the  unity  of  Cfod,  IQa  amnipoteDce,  and  Uls  monl  gor- 
erument.  Bome  of  the  caaentlal  lisetiinea  ot  thdr  philoaophy 
were:  a  belief  in  the  monl  goranunent  of  the  nnlTeree  bj  oae 
good  and  wise  Ood,  together  with  ioferioror  labordlnate  dettlee; 
the  recognition  ot  Keum  aa  a  goremlitf  intelligeace  dmulnating 
the  entire  man,  and  reproaentlng  in  thew  ooneeptlMt  not  merely 
an  iDtpllectnal  facultT,  but  an  aetlre  force  comMning  Intellect  and 
will:  llie  puniuit  of  napiiineBs  liy  cnltlvatlng  this  euneriority  of 
luiiul.  and  a  Htem  endurance  which  would  enable  tbeni  to  tx-ar 
eviTv  vicissitnde,  every  pain  and  sorrow,  with  Indifference  and 
e<|tiaiiiiuity;  the  absolute  Bubordinatlon  of  self- interest  to  the  giiid 
of  the  iiianj,  of  the  fHiuily,  country,  universe;  and  the  oltligsiion 
resting  upon  evny  man  to  assume  the  duties  of  active  citizenshiji. 
The  Stiiica  adopted  the  four  cardinal  virtues — Wisdom,  ur  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil;  Justice,  Fortitude,  Temperance — as 
part  of  flieir  plan  ot  a  "virtuous  life,"  the  "life  according  lo 
natiin.-."  I'ositive  Beneficence  had  never  been  preached  as  a  vir- 
tue lieforo  tbeni;  and  there  ie  also,  in  their  system,  a  recognition  of 
dutv  til  Clod  and  morality,  as  based  on  piety.  Not  only  are  we 
brethren,  but  "  children  of  one  Father.^'  This  philoaophy  has 
had  a  large  iuHuence  on  the  world  through  all  the  VeH,  and'iH  in 
hariiiiiny  with  Christian  precepts  on  many  points.  The  limitation 
of  wnjiM.  the  practice  of  ccmtentment,  the  striving  after  equanim- 
ity, the  hardening  of  oneself  against  the  blows  of  fortune,  are 
all  familiar  to  the  moralists  of  later  ages. 

Stonehenge,  a  remarkable  structure,  composed  ot  large,  ar- 
tiliciully-ruised  monoliths,  situated  near  the  town  of  Amesbnry, 
in  WiliHlilre.  The  structure  when  entire,  which  it  was  until  'in 
the  early  jiart  of  the  present  century,  consisted  of  two  concent 
circles  of  upright  stones,  inclosing  two  ellipses,  the  whole  a 
rounded  by  a  di>uble  mound  and  ditch  circular  in  form.  Out- 
side tile  Ixiundary  was  a  single  upright  stone,  and  the  approach 
was  by  an  avenue  from  the  north-east,  bounded  on  each  side  by  a 
mound  or  ditch.  The  outer  circle  consisted  ot  30  blocks  of  sand- 
stone, fixed  upright  at  intervals  of  &|  feet,  and  connected  at  the 
tjip  by  a  continuous  series  of  imposts,  16  feet  from  the  ground. 
About  9  feet  within  this  peristyle  was  the  inner  circle,  composed 
of  30  unhewn  granite  pillatfi,  from  5  to  6  feet  in  height.  The 
grandest  part  ot  Sloaehenge  was  the  ellipee  indde  uia  dicle. 
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tiinnwl  of  10  ft  12  Mnclcn  nf  MinilNtonc.  from  16  to  22  f<'i"t  in 
lifiiilii.  arraii|nil  in  paim,  iitrli  jiiiir  M.-t<Brate,  and  fiirnihliiil  u-ith 
Bu  MiitMNit.  KdOHti)  fiiriu  5  tir  (I  triliilinnii.  ^Vithi^  tlii'Hi^  trilitbouH 
WW  till-  iuuiT  (>1U|KM',  i-iiiii|i<»iil  iif  19  upriglitH  of  gmniti'  Kiiuilar 
ill  xlxf  totliinwof  tlii^  inner  rln'lc.  anil  in  tlio  eoll  t}iiiH  fonnotl  vitas 
the  Nn-i-aliwl  altar,  a  lar^f  hIdIi  nt  liliiH  niarlilf.  Iti'KanliiiK  the 
(>ri|;in  anil  [turiHHMMi  nf  Mimchfiigt-  Ihore  ban  b«-on  niurli  oixrula- 
tiiiii.  I>iit  none  iif  thn  tlu'iiri<.-)i  adranctnl  are  quite  tatittfaplnr;. 
'I'lic  tlitiirv  wbicli  at  <aif  tiint-  wbm  most  arvpptrd  nati  tbat.  in 
<i>iuiniin  nitb  other  xiinilar  Ktnu-turtv  elhcnbt- rt- ,  it  wan  a leuiplf 
(■■r  liriiiilicnl  wnmbi]);  lint  Ibn  dinciirerjrof  tbPtM-pulcbnil  i-hanw- 
Icr  iif  iiiunv  iitlicr  iniiniii]ii'nl»  wblch  liad  alno  Ui-n  jiresiiined  to 
Ih>  1>niiilii»l  liun  Au/h'-a  IliiK  iH-iirf.     [St«  t^aii<Uiia!^<iu<».'\ 

Stone  Tower  at  Newport.— Tbi-n:  in  coiwidcraHe  diiTcn-ncp  of 
iipiuimi  anMinjc  aiiliijiianuiiM  bolb  n'gardjnf;  tbe  liuildi-rH  »f  Ilia 
niuiid  Miinc  InwiT  at  Nonimrt  and  tbe  purjiOKc  for  wbirli  it  wait 
vni-tttl.  It  in  niif  rpfi-mHl  In  iii  biMorj  iinlii  1678,  n'bi.>n  tluvi'rn- 
<>r  Uciic«liii  Amiild  rf  n-rH  to  it  an  "mv  moih'- built  n-indniiil."  A 
fKviirilc  tbniry  in  tlial  it  w-an  Iniilt  by  thi-  Nortu-un-D  fniin  Iceland 
anil  Ni>rwa,v,  and  tbat  it  was  iuii'ndiil  for  a  t>aptit!irT,  and  iti  onlj 
iwrt  nf  u  larifc  PUt-rcil  I'liilici'.  In  anlMtanliallon  of  tlilH  tbmry  iu 
till-  fad  tbat'aM  varlv  aH  ItHI^  a  partv  iif  i)ifM>  <Uirinp  advi-nliirpn 
ri'Hi'Iii-il  tbe  Aiiicrii-an  rfiaitt  and  Bt^tletl  for  a  tiin<i  at  Manba's 
Viiu-vard,  uhicb  tUcy  calliil  Viuland;  anil  it  bas  bIho  Uvii  Hbnwn 
IliBi  tlitr  iilaii  of  llic  tiiwi^r  in  almiixt  idpulical  wltli  tbat  of  n-nain 
liaiilii'irics  iiuilt  in  Kuroi>«  in  luitlia'val  ttiuiti.  iwimt)  of  wbidi  ere 
Mill  Ktuiidin([.  'I'liiiM!  In  faviir  of  tbe  windmill  tJiciiry,  boweriT, 
]>ri>vi'  u  itb  a|>iiamit  i-imcliislveiittM  tliat  it  ho  ciua.-];-  r<i>(^ii1il<>H  a 
Miiiii'  wiudniill  at  CliMtrrton.  ICngland,  tbat  it  wan  proliably  ukkI- 
fitil  from  it.  IMwti-n  tbitw  two  tbtHiritii  t)in  antiiiuarlans  fall 
(Uiti  but  till'  uld  Miiiio  tiiwer,  oveiK^iwD  wltli  vim-Hand  iuiiiii.'wbal 
dti-Hyi-il.  Mill  stands  iu  Jtvwport,  a  puzzlv  to  tbe  stiidciii-t  of 

Stool  of  Rep«itance,  tlie  name  onliiiarilv-  Kiv<>n  fii  Scotland  ui 
n  I'lw  W(H.|.  f..nK[ik-uiiiihlv  iilaividin  fn>n[  of  t'bc  iHil|)it  iu  rbnrcbiti 
i.Li  «lii.h  iH-rH.;is  will,  )iu.l  lurouie  sul.jiH't  to  mli-sinstirul  <li«. 
niiliiii- f.iri(nni..ral  I'lmdiii.t  wvre  t.-i|iiirfa  to  fit  during  imliiio, 
wiir^bii',  in  |)n>t.-!«Lii]i  of  ilicir  iH'nitcm-e.  nr  iiu  wbiili  tliev  MoimI 
at  till- I'l'M- of  till- s>-rvir'ii  lo  bt  ■■  rchultwl  "  by  tin- iiiiniskT.  It 
w«>  al»i  familiarly  i-«II.hI  tlu-  f w//'j/-Kt.iol,  a  term  applifil  lo  smnll 
htiiolH  iif  riiiiilar  form  roinnion  In  bouxcs.  but  wbidi  rmtie  to  K- 
oftin  i']ii)>liiyiit.  In  oiiviTXHtioii  anil  iu  bumonms  vi-rs-n  niib 
si-i-iul  n't'iTi'iiiv  lo  Ibat  wbifb  Mood  in  tbe  dmn-b.  Tin-  Mnd 
liMlf  ban  now  f»ll.-n  into  po,i,|.iet«  diKu«..  but  it  ,8  quit.-  ronmion 
as  iri'jf'I!nMl"'^M.*il'.'f ''''.''""*■""''".*'■■"'"'         *'""'  "'«''*?-''"'"(.' 

StorthinB,  tbrii»nii-..f  iL-  I.i-^'Ulative  Assemblr  of  Xorwnv 
Itx  m.'Mil).-rs  an.-  .-l.-.-t.il  by  .-.-rtiiin  di-|mtLej..  who,  In  tbi-ir  turii 
Bre  i:b.ftt-u  by  a  ™ustitm.ncy  couiprismij  evtr/  uaiive  Xorwegluo 
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ihe  Tklae  of  ESA;  the  qaeJiticBtion  fcir  being 


^.^^'ifaUTMiBof  an.  being  the  Buue.    Evety 
Hiiibiag  is  p>i*i  ii  small  >]Iowance  per  day  wliile  i 


^^^„_ .  „  ,        mbtr  iif  iLe 

(jitftbui^  is  paid  ft  small  allowance  per  day  wliile  it  in  in  wwdnn. 
Vhta  ricrted  it  meets  of  its  own  anthofity,  without  anj  wril  from 
llir  klnr.  and  dividca  itself  into  two  chambers,  the  dij/thiiig  and 
ibe  9d,TMiHg.  the  former  compoeed  of  one-fonrlh  and  the  Uiler 
of  the  remainini;  three- fourths  of  the  membeni. 

Stoves,  American. — Prerious  to  1745  the  stoves  in  use  in  Anii-r- 
ka  were  imponed  either  fram  Holland  or  liennaiiy,  but  in  thai 
Ttax  a  fioTe  was  indented  by  Doctor  Franklin  which  wan  a  ^rt-at 
impMTeoienl  aa  all  that  baii  preceded  it.  In  ITTl  he  cimlinunl 
bii  inveniiooj  in  this  line  and  produced  a  stove  for  Luming  tiitu- 
minau»  o«l  which  consumed  its  own  smolie.  and  aootber  wliii-h. 
after  Ivln^  filled  and  kindled  at  the  top.  could  be  inverted  and 
made  lo  bum  fium  the  base.  Between  the  years  178S  and  ITtIS 
several  improvements  in  E4ove».  ovens,  heating  and  conkinp-'ap- 
paratu^  werf  made  by  (.'nnnt  Kumford.  and  a.i  early  as  ITOS  liia 
»ia[*'!.int-lined  rancf^  bad  been  introduced  into  New  York  and 
w^rv  ^tadnally  is-niinp  into  use. 

StTubois  Clock. — The  celebrated  astttiDomical  clwk  of  Sttas- 
bur^  i^  ID  the  minster,  or  catheilral.  and  was  originally  ileei|;ucd  by 
an  a.'i:p'u>>mer  nanied  Isaac  llelirecbt.  in  the  early  ]>art  of  llit-  six- 
tpt>t:h  eeniury.  Previous  to  this  time,  in  fait  as  early  as  1!V>4, 
StTUii'ur^  hail  an  a<ln>n«mical  clock.  It  was  in  three  pan.t,  Tbe 
].'W-r  part  had  a  universal  calendar,  the  central  pnrt  an  a.-^tmlnlH-. 
ar..;  i=  the  upper  division  were  litres  of  tbe  tbn-e  -Miijri  mid  tbe 
Virgin.  At  every  hour  the  Magi  came  forward  and  liowiil  to  ibe 
V:Tv-ir.:  a:  the  same  time  a  cbtine  was  plaved.  and  a  ititi-tinnicid 
c<vricrt'w.  This  n.K-kof  the  »i^.  aii  it  was  called.  siop]H-,l  in 
i;,e  lariv  (lart  of  the  sixteenth  cenlurv,  and  was  n'pla'-i-d  iiv  tbe 
c;.<-k  i;;a.ie  Ire  Ilabnvht.  which  ran  until  ITfB.  when  it  sti.]'ii>.-.l, 
a:.d  al:  arteiiipts  to  put  its  works  in  order  faili-il.  In  IKS,-*  a  i-lock- 
t:.aki'r  litticiil  Si'hwilcue  undertook  to  remodel  the  iiilminl  iiiu- 
c!::r..ri-.  aii.l  fitiishe<rii  ilk  IWa.  The  case  of  tbe  cli-k  made  by 
llabnvhl  was  retained.  A  perpetual  calendar,  fiimiiii|;  a  riuj; 
ar-iiiu.!  a  liial  tbirtv  feet  in  circumfetence,  ocrnpii-s  tbe  ccntrul 
lor:  of  tl:,.  lower  division  of  the  clock.  At  uiidiilfilit.  IVcciiiIht 
Sl-t.  ilie  cl.vk  rejrulatfs  itself  (for  tbe  new  year)  for  fflW  or  StMl 
ibiy.i,  a*  the  ca«e  tuny  lie — even  the  omission  of  the  bis!:exli1e  dnv 
ev.-ry  4i'<>  yeats  liein^  provided  for.  The  disk  within  the  i-aliiiitar 
sli-wstbeeelipsi-sof  tbe  sun  and  moon,  calculated  for  all  limi'  to 
come.  t)n  one  side  -Apidlo  points  with  an  arrow  to  tbe  iktc  and 
name  of  the  Haint  for  the  day.  Oo  tbe  o]iiHwite  side  stands  Diana, 
tb.'p'iidessof  nipbt.  .Xlmve  the  calendar  is  a  nicbe  in  wblch. 
on  •■M.-b  dny,  the  niytholofflcal  deity  of  the  dav  ajipeBrK— .\|mllo 
on  Siiii.biv.  INona  on  ^londav.  Mars  on  Tuesdar.  Mennrv  on 
\\  .-.In.siliiv,  Jupiter  on  Thursday,  Venus  on  Frirt'av,  and  Sii'ium 
on  Saturday.    Above  this  is  a  dial  marking  the  mita  time  in 
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lioiirs  and  quartets,  with  two  Genii,  one  od  each  Bide,  tlie  one 
sirikin^  tlie  first  Blroke  of  everj  quarter,  the  other  tuminff  over 
l1i(>  biiiir-^lasH  at  the  lantBtrokooF  the  last  <(uarttr.  Then  follows 
au  orrery,  hUowIiik  the  revolution  of  the  wven  vtoible  planets 
uniiinil  tike  bud,  and  aliove,  a  glube  friving  the  phases  of  the  mooa. 
Still  alMive  tliifi,  in  a  niche,  four  figures  revolve  around  the  skele- 
ton iiiiagi>(i[  Death,  in  the  center.  Childhood  strikes  the  first  quar- 
ter. Youth  the  BTcond,  Manhood  the  third,  and  Old  Age  the  last — 
l)i-alh  strikes  the  hour.  In  a  higher  niche  stands  the  image  of 
our  Saviour,  At  twelve  o'clock  the  Twelve  Apctitles  pass  before 
llltu  in  line,  and  He  raises  His  hands  to  bless  them.  tit.  Peter 
cIcM's  the  ]>ruce»(sion,  and,  as  he  pasties,  the  mechanical  cock  on 
top  of  the  caeie  lla|>s  his  wings  and  crows  three  tiiuea.  The  left 
tnrri't  of  this  wonderful  chick  contains  the  weights  and  machinerj, 
and  ha^  in  its  lower  part  the  portrait  of  ^chnllgue.  above  this  the 
lii;iire  of  C<i]H;ruicua,  and  yet  al>ove,  the  muse  Urania.  At  the 
foot  of  the  caxe  is  a  celestial  glohc,  calculated  foi  observation  at 
the  latitude  of  Sirasburg.  The  clock  is  wound  up  every  eight 
days.  The  mythieitl  stnrj  of  the  city  fathers  of  Strasburg  put 
ting  out  the  eyes  of  the  cliM:kniakerto  prevent  his  building  a  sim- 
ilar clock  for  any  other  city  refers  to  Isaac  Habrecht. 

Strikes,  Statistica.— The  plan  of  settliii^  lalior  difDculties  by 
strikes  is  a  very  old  one.  The  first  strike  m  the  Vniled  States 
occurred  in  Kew  York  City  in  1803,  when  a  number  of  sailota 
strvick  for  an  advance  of  wages.  Accorillng  to  "  Bradstreet's 
i'oiuinercial  Reports"  there  were  697  strikes  In  1888,  involving 
2ll,mi  fmplovees— a  decline  from  1H87  of  23  percent,  in  thenum- 
Ikt  of  strikc-H  and  of  38  per  cent.  In  strikers.  Against  1886  the  de- 
crom-e  in  niim1>er  of  strikers  is  53  per  cent.  Higher  wages  or 
fewer  hours  were  the  cause  of  strikes  by  68  per  cent,  of  the 
strikers  in  1888.  against  63  per  cent.  In  1887.  Trades-union  ques- 
tions were  behind  the  strike  of  17  ])iTcent.  of  the  men  involveil  in 
1*W,  aj.'ainBt  23  per  cent,  of  the  year  before.  About  45  per  cent. 
of  Wriking  was  in  Pcnnsvlvania  in  ItWB,  against  83  i>er  cent,  in 
IHMT.  Only  88  per  cent,  of  the  strikers  of  1888,  involving  50  per 
<^'nt.  of  the  wholu  nunilier  who  went  out.  resulted  in  favor  of  the 
eiuplovces,  againi^t  43  per  cent,  of  the  strikes  and  38  per  cent,  of 
thr«-u  "involved  in  1887.  In  1««8  thero  wer»  74,887  employees 
lr«rked  out,  against  40,000  in  18«7.  The  number  of  davs'  lalw 
lost  hy  striking  and  ioi-ked-out  employees  in  1888  was  7,063.480, 
u^iti[ist  10,3.'KI.SS1  in  1887.  If  the  labor  he  placed  at  $1.50  yet 
man,  the  estimated  Io.ss  of  wages  to  striking  and  locked-out  eut- 
ploye..H  in  1888  would  be  |I1,848,720,  against  $13,380,881  in  1887 
— a  diirlino  of  25  per  cent. 

Stjx,  a  fabulous  river  of  the  lower  world,  the  Idea  of  which 
was  |iniliablv  borrowed  from  th»  ISt.vK  of  Arcmlia.  It  was  said  to 
■■ncointwivi  the  lower  region  niiit^  times  in  Its  winding  course,  and 
is  dcHcribed  by  the  pouts  as  a  broad,  dull  and  sluggish  stream  of 
bat  littlu  depth.     According  to  the  popular  belief,  the  gods  n- 
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eluded  tlil«  streun  wUIi  bo  much,  reyereaee  that  titer  wei«  ueiu- 
tomed  u>  swear  by  it,  and  d«eiiied  sncli  mn  oath  the  moat  binding 
In  its  Datare.  If,  however,  knv  d^tf  ever  vioUted  *o  iwth  thus 
taken,  the  pnnishment  was  believed  to  be  deprivation  of  nntor 
and  ombratiia,  and  the  loes  of  oU  heaTenly  pririleges  for  the  Bp«ce 
of  ten  whole  yeara.  Besiod,  in  a  cariooa  poBMge  of  tlie  "  llie- 
aguny,"^ve8the  parUcuUrs  of  this  pmUshment  very  uiinuleiT, 
but  uiakHi  it  apply  to  tlie  case  of  eelesUal  peritu;  in  general,  not 
merely  to  the  violation  of  on  oath  token  &i  tJie  name  of  the  in- 
fernal liver.  According  to  the  poe^  when  any  one  of  the  pids  is 
euilty  of  perjury,  Itis  Is  sent  down  to  Hodea,  and  brings  up 
thence,  tn  a  golden  vase,  some  of  the  «hilll»ig  waters  of  this  cel?>- 
bial«d  Btream.  The  offending  deity  is  oompilled  to  swallow  the 
noxioua  draught,  and  thereupon  he  Lies  ontstretehed  for  one  whole 
year,  without  sense  or  motion,  nor  partakes  of  the  nectar  and 
omliroHia.  At  the  end  of  tliis  year  other  tronbles  are  in  stum  for 
Llin.  For  nine  whole  years  he  is  now  eepaiated  from  the  society 
of  ilie  p"1h,  neither  atti-nding  at  the  council  of  Jnve  nor  gmrtaking 
of  llic  huniiiH't.  In  the  tenth  year  hia  punishmeut  cuds  and  he  in 
ifKtorfil  to  his  former  privileges. 

Submarine  Boats. — The  queaUon  as  to  whether  Kubmarine 
navi^iitiiin  is  feoxibie  or  not  las  been,  in  the  main,  satisfactntilr 
H-llifd  by  the  inventions  of  M.  Nordenfeldt,  a  Dane,  and  J.  t'. 
'VVndilin^on,  of  Birkcfuhead,  England,  as  Ixitb  gentlemen  have 
deHigiii-il  veiuiels  which  are  capable  of  being  narigated  under  (he 
si-a.  The  Kordenfeldt  invention  is  a  cigar-ahaped,  steel -]ilatei) 
vi'Wi'I,  U4  feet  in  length,  13  feet  beam,  11  feet  d»ep,  and  is  run  by 
Bteuin.  Two  propellers  working  in  a  vertical  direction  supply  the 
Hinking  fon'o,  and  a  syeteiu  of  balanced  rudders  keep  the  boat  in 
a  hiirizoiiTul  ]>osition.  The  steam  is  supplied  by  a  marine  boiler 
for  traveling  on  tha  surface,  and  is  stored  up  for  moving  under 
water.  The  crew  live  in  the  air-sjioce  in  the  hull.  This  lioat  hox 
iH-en  run  150  miles  on  the  eurface,  without  rti'oaliDg.  at  a  inaii- 
nnim  K[H'ed  of  ei^rht  knots  an  hour,  and  under  water  Hixiii'n  niileH 
at  amnximaiae|>eedof  three  knots.  EHie  Las  b<>en  ttuci'essfitlly 
ojH'rated  at  a  depth  of  si^cteen  feet,  and  has  remained  under  water 
over  an  hnur  without  inconvenience  to  the  men.  The  W'addiiig- 
t<m  iHiat  is  also  c1gar-8ha]ied,  but  somewhat  Btnallertliiin  lite  other, 
bt'iug  87  f'Tt  long  and  Sft-et  in  diameter  at  the  center,  tapering 
"  ■>!  the  piinleii  ends,  and  la  propelled  by  electricity.  A  tower 
-    '    "  -  '      -        J  her  (leptl      *  ' '  -   '-  •--    -• 


II  the  Ixint,  and  her  iiepth  of  immersion  below  the 

LI  is  re);ulated  by  external  inclined  planes  placed  one 

r  side,  and  controlled  from  within.    The  bi»t  is  fitted 

id ■ 

kwp  the  vi 


v.propeller,  and  the  charge  is 
Bullli'ient  to  proiM'l  the  Ixmt  for  li-n  hours  at  a  si)eedof  nearly  nine 
knotH  an  hnureirher  liehiw  (he  water »roj  its  Burfare.  Electricity 
alHi  fumlHhra  the  light  and  drives  a  i>utnpforemptyinglUewatci* 
ballast  tanks,  whiclt  ore  filled  for  submer^g  tLe  boat. 
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Submarine  Forests  iicciir  at  scvpml  ittaces  around  lUr  sLi>rra 
or  Ciri'iil  Britain  aiul  Ireland.  Ttirf  ciinsist  of  btd!<  <>(  iiuiiurr 
jirnl,  (vintuiiiiii)!;  thi^  skiiiIh  iif  (rem  wLii-h  ocrupT  tlip  Mtt-»  nn 
wbicli  tbcytjtt'w,  Imt  liy  rhangfiit  level  tUt?  anrieni  fon^-t  surfaces 
art-  ni'W  ctn-fred  l)y  tlie  lidi-,  evi-n  at  liiw  Hater.  So  kind  €■(  trw 
}ius  liei-n  fiiuud  iii  tlii^se  forents  wliifU dnes  ni.t  exist  at  tlif  jirf-a-nt 
day  in  tbf  nnintry,  and  the  uDdtTH-ooil  and  berbaee'iiis  |ilauls.  so 
far  OH  di-ri-niiined,  a(;rpe  c^ppcitirally  with  th'K  found  nnw  in 
similar  I'icalilieH.  Suhmariao  forests  belling  to  ibe  Kctnl  periud, 
anci  iK'i-ur  nlmve  tbe  Ixiwlder  clay. 

Sub  Rosa. — It  wnH  ruKtnmary  amonf;  tlie  ancient  UfnuanA.  on 
oci'iutiiiiiH  o[  festivitr.  tn  eu»pelid  a  m:v  fnim  tbe  ceiling  above  tbe 
talilf  nH  a  B>-inlM>l  tliat  wbatever  was  naid  diirinii:  tbe  fewt  liv  tlince 
[in-M'iit  would  1h-  afterward  forgniii'n,  or  at  Icaflt  lie  kept  as  a 
w-crt-t  ttiiiiinK  tlii'iuiieETes.  Fniiu  tliia  custom  came  the  exprcwl'in 
''Kuli  niaa;"  that  is,  under  tbe  rose,  or  Lctwetn  ourselves,  or  in 

Suez  Canal. — About  ODO  B.  C.  a  sbtp-canal  connecting  the 
di'liaot  Hie  Nile  and  the  Hed  Sea  was  projected  and  imrtially 
liniFbi-d  by  I'buraub  Neclio.  'Ilie  honor  of  its  completion  is  as- 
Kifrncd  by  ejouic  to  Iteriiiff,  Kin^;  of  Persia,  and  by  others  to  tbe 
I'tuU'inies.  Il  bef;nn  about  a  ujile  and  a  balf  from  Suex,  and  was 
carried,  in  a  north- westerly  dlreition,  through  a  remarkable 
M.-rieH  of  natural  depressions,  to  lluliBHtls,  on  tbu  I'eliisiac,  or 
eastern  branch  of  tbe  Nile.  Earlv  in  the  aecond  m^ntury  it  Ih-' 
came  choked  with  xand,  but  watt  vleaned  nut  by  tbe  Itonian  Km 
peror  TrHjati.  I'lie  canal  afiain  lieronio  uselcKi,  and  ri'iiiaiiie'l  po 
till  thuti)Ui|uestof  E|fyiJt  by  Caliph  Omar.  A.  I>.  G11H-'4I>.  ulx.lmd 
it  cli-uued  of  Hand  aM-eondtiiue.  It  then  continued  iii  uKi-lornnT 
a  century,  when  it  was  finally  lilorkcd  u]i  ufrain  liy  Ibe  iiniiiri'in'r 
Hblu  sands,  and  in  that  condition  Iioh  remaini-il.  T)ie  niii'iiii'rii  of 
Kurojie  was  first  called,  in  inmlern  tinie».  tollie  ideaol  l.uil'lmi'  a 
canal  ecruas  the  I^tlimuHof  (iu'-x  by  Kapdi-on  during  hi"  w\h-  i-u 
of  If^rypt,  andin  ]S.%4  the  exilusive  rif-lit  to  build  a  'lu.i.l  •*,.-: 
yranttsl  tn  M.  de  l.es.seiis  by  the  l-I^.'^piian  iMivirnrii.iit  li.  I'.V- 
a  (iiiDpanv  with  a  siiliscrilieil  <iii>ital  of  2fNi.i¥i(i  (Kill  Irni.' :-  i.rt.  > 
wardinen'oseilliyBbiHnoflUO.lNNJ.tHKt  frain'!-,  wh>-  I'tiumI  iu.'IiI.' 
work  wa.'i  liegun.  Tbe  canal  is  KN)  niilis  lone  'lU  ii.il<  "I  n.x.- 
lenjrth  Iieiuft  throufcb  lakex — itH  width,  at  lln-  t'i|i  li'in  lli'i  I" 
:<£>  fii-l.  and  its  depth  ao  fei-t.  It  wan  r'.riiiuJU  .,|.  i..d  ■<,  '  .. 
vemlHT  1«,  Mm,  with  a  priH'i-ssii.n  of  fri-Him-M,  ii.  yi- . '  >."  'J  '!.< 

KhiiUve.  the  Einpn-sH  of  Fran.e.   lb.-  Kri.r--r.,r  '.I    .'...  

Crown  Prince  <if  l*r<is.Ma,  and  otb-rv.     On   .N..vi.J..i   :■:,■.    <■■■ 
Rrst  sliip,  tlie  Brazilian,  pas-i-d   tl.roiicb  tbe  'jim.I      'I  !-•  ".  <  -t 

theconsIruiMion  of  tbe  canal  wiw  .>:uid  lo  Imw  !,■  ,1   ,..  I- 

1>er,  IHIU).  tbe  total  of  f"i,l:t.>.i)(fi).     Tli"  iri'iii  ».lv..iii.,,"  'i   »,< 

canal  is,  of  Ciiurs(%the  nli'irteiij|i(.'  '-f  lb''  'li  inri'i-  l.iiwn  ir  f  |'i 

and  Inilia,  as  by  it  twi'nty  four  iiny.<  an-  I'livirl  m  tin    '.  nvntn   li'im 
Ixiildw  or  Jlouiburjf  to  Ifijiuliav,  ihirt  v  Ironi  .Mui,:i  ill'  >-.  oi  Ui  noii. 


A  itsmoiTAaY  or  bass 

and  thA^'OOTeB  tarn  Trinto.  The  Intenrt  of  th«  EliediTe  wu 
bought  oat  bj  the  Engllah  Qarenunait,  and  It  is  now  nnder  Eng- 
1  sh  GODtroL 

Snldde,  SUtlatlci  ol— The  nnmber  of  snleldea  In  the  United 
States  for  the  fire  7wn,188S-'67,  WW  8,«M.  Of  tbaK,  «,868  were 
mmlM  and  1,818  weoe  femalee;  2,794  were  hnabendB;  TM  wl<res; 
1,TH  Uchelon;  681  maids;  8«S  widoweta;  IBS  widowe;  107  dl- 
Toi«edmalee;  SOdlvoreedfemalea;  B,860aetaaf  anlddewerecoiii- 


dAy  of  the  numth.  AnMHig  the  etuknueauaM  which  w 
for  the  act  was  the  powaSlon  of  a  plmjile  aa  the  n 


pean  dtiea  the  anunal  nomber  of  aolddea  Mt  100,000  inbaUtanla 
Is  as  follows:  Paris,  49;  Lrcms,  SO;  St  FeterBboig,  7;  Hoacow, 
11;  Berlin,  86;  Vienna,  S8;  London,  28;  Borne,  8;  Milan,  8;  Mad- 
rid, 8;  Genoa,  81;  Bmwds,  IS;  Ainsteriam,  14;  lisbou,  2; 
Christianla,  2S;  Stockholm,  S7;  Constantinople,  12;  GeneTa,  11; 
Drexden,  SI.  The  month  in  which  the  largest  number  of  suiddes 
occurs  is  July. 


private  morality,  punished  witli  the  tiotatut  eentoria  a 
gMilty  of  luxuriooe  living;  but  ax  the  love  of  loiury  a:rpw  with 
the  incTCBse  of  wealth  and  foreign  conquest,  various  TegiBiative 
vere  passed  with  the  object  of  restraining  it,  and  such 
rere  known  as  "Bumptuarj  Ijwr,"  TheZrir  Orrhia, 
101  B.  C,  limited  the  number  of  guests  to  t>e  present  at  a  feaM; 
the  Lex  Faiinia,  181  B.  C,  regulated  the  cost  of  enteriainments. 
enacting  that  the  utmost  sum  which  should  be  spent  on  certain 
festivals  was  to  lie  100  asses,  80  asses  on  certain  other  festivals, 
and  10  aeties  on  an  ordinary  entertainment,  where,  also,  no  otbrr 
food  than  one  hen  was  permitted  to  be  served  up.  and  that  nr.l 
fattened  for  the  purpose.  From  the  time  of  Edwud  111  down  to 
the  Beformatiun  sumptuary  laws  were  in  great  favor  in  England. 
They  prescribed  not  only  the  namber  of  courses  which  it  was  law- 
ful to  have  either  at  dinner  or  supper,  but  alno  the  manner  of 
drcsa  of  the  various  classes,  from  kniehta  downward.  Scotland 
had  also  a  similar  class  of  statutes.  The  Scottish  Parliament  at- 
tempted to  regulate  the  dress  of  the  ladies  to  save  the  purree  of 
the  "puir  gentlement,  Iheir  husbands  and  fathers-"  There  was  a 
prohibition  against  Iheir  coming  to  kirk  or  market  with  the  face 
muffled  in  a  veil,  and  statutes  were  passed  against  snperHuous 
linnqueting  and  the  Innrdinate  use  of  foreign  spices  "  brocht 
from  the  pairta  beyond  sea,  and  sauld  at  dear  prices  to  monie  folk 
that  are  very  unabil  to  sustain  that  coaste."  In  France  there  were 
sumptuary  laws,  as  old  as  Charlemagne,  prohiblUng  or  taxing  the 
use  of  furs;  hut  the  first  extensive  attempt  to  resist  extravagance 
tn  dress  was  under  PhUip  IV.  Most  of  the  English  snmptoary 
laws  were  repealed  during  the  mign  of  James  I,  bttt  a  few  »»• 
tuined  oa  the  Btatate>l>o(^  aa  late  as  189Q. 
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Sunday.— The  nwn^  of  Ihe  first  daj  of  tbe  week  Is  derived 
fniin  tLu  Saxon  Uttiliiaii  darg.  or  day  of  (he  San;  in  the  Koman 
cHlendar,  du*  .'Wi«.  We  have  no  d>-'fiuite  infortnation  aa  tn  when 
iLe  olMiervance  of  the  first  (lar  of  the  week  wan  BubslitulL-d  bv 
till-  ChriHtianM  fur  that  of  tho  M^vi'nth  dav,  the  ancient  Jewinh 
Sal'bath.  It  undoublinlly  arose  Hnmng-iheearUeHt  practlceHof  the 
rhriHtian  Church,  uid  waa  regar<ledaHthoGtt4«t  dav  to  l«  held  an 
siiiTiil,  befBuse,  In  the  wonlH  of  one  of  the  FatherH.  "  It  is  the 
liriitduyin  which  Ood  olianged  darkneHMSiid  matler.  and  made 
thv  wiirld;  and  on  the  same  daj,  also,  JeauH  I'hriHt,  our  Kavionr, 
roso  fnnu  Ihe  dead."  VariouH  additional  reaHuox,  taken  fniin  the 
Uid  Testament,  were  advaut'ed  by  otherH  of  the  early  Fathcre  in 
Biinport  of  the  i>btH.Ti.-anre  of  this  day.  The  firnt'  Uia,  either 
ii't-lesJaHticai  or  civil,  by  which  the  Habbatical  observance  of  Sun- 
iluy  hi  known  to  have  been  ordained,  in  an  ediet  of  Constantine. 
A.  D.  8jl,  forhiilding  all  work  but  neceatwry  huKlnndry  on  the 
"  venerable  Sunday."  In  the  Theodosian  Code  it  in  enjoined  that 
"on  the  Sunday,  rightfully  ('e-sij^nated  by  our  ancestors  as  the 
I^inl'H  Day,  all  UwsuilH  and  public  business  shall  ct^se."  Since 
the  ninth  I'entnry,  Sunday  has  been  a  thiirouglily  established  in- 
stitution of  the  Christian  Church  as  a  day  of  rest  and  religious  ex- 
erciiieH,  aud  one  exempt  from  any  occii|Hitions  of  a  ]>urely  secular 
(-barneier,  except  such  as  were  absolutely  necessary. 

Sunday-Schools.— In  the  city  of  Gloucester,  Enffland.  in  1T81, 
wan  estalilittheil  by  Itobert  Italkes.  an  editor,  the  first  regularly  or- 
gnnixed  scbuiit  for  the  instruction  of  children  on  Sunday.  The 
s<-lioi>l  was  principally  intended  for  the  children  of  the  [morer 
classeH,  «h<)  were  instructed  in  reading  and  writing  and  other 
wcular  Hiibjfclii  by  hired  teachers.  This  great  iinigressive  move- 
ment r-prcad  rapidly,  and  in  1TU9  there  were  scuuoTh  of  a  HiinJlar 
character  in  nearly  every  town  in  England,  with  an  attendance  of 
at  lea«t  800,0(10  children.  After  they  had  become  Hnuly  estah- 
lixUed.  Ihe  nature  of  the  instruction  was  cbaiigcd  from  secular  lo 
religious;  and  somewhat  later.  ]>aid  teachers  were  replaced  by  vol- 
unteerx.  Tlie  tintt  scUikiI  of  (his  kind  started  in  America  was  es- 
tablished in  Hanover  County,  Virginia,  under  the  lead  of  Uishop 
Asbury.  in  ITWJ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  century  there  was  a  jiow. 
crfiil  n-vival  in  the  wi>rk  of  teaching  children.  (Iiristian  workcrH 
vied  with  eai'li  other  in  this  luissionory  work,  and  as  a  conse- 
uiience.  scliniils  multiplied  in  the  cities  and  large  towns.  In  ITlll 
the  lirst  society  having  for  its  object  the  institution  and  supjHirt 
of  Sunday -SI!  Iinols  wan  nrganinil  in  Philadelphia.  Pa.  It  is,  of 
course.  li>  Uaikrs  that  the  chief  honor  of  setting  this  grand  niovc- 
nient  <iu  foot  must  lie  ascribed,  nolwithalanding  the  fact  that 
Hunday-schoots  hail  previously  been  taught  by  both  Martin  Lntlu'r 
and  J<ilin  Knox,  and  also  the  parish  priests  In  ^^gland,  the  latter 
omtining  themselveH  lo  instruction  in  (he  ('ateeldstu. 

"  Suniet "  Cox. — The  nickname  of  "  Sunset "  which  has  for 
■  Duutbtr  uf  yeua  been  applied  to  CungretMuian  Samuel  S.  Cux, 
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was  orif^inally  ^iven  to  him  owing  to  a  vivid  but  r&ther  gr&ndSlO' 
que nt  descriptiun  of  an  Ohio  suoitet  wLicb  euiiuiatpd  fmiu  liis 
prn.  and  wan  widely  copied  b^  newspapers  throughout  tbu  coun- 

5un-Wc»rship. — The  most  complete  Bjetem  of  sun-worsbip 
that  we  have  any  account  of  was  that  existing  in  I'eru  whf  u  dih- 
covered  by  tbe  Spaniards  in  l.'>26.  The  Incas,  as  tlie  Peruvian 
luonarchs  were  called,  claimed  to  be.cbildren  o(  tbe  sun  and  bis 
reprewntatives  on  earth.  Their  Oovernment  was  a  desjiotic  the- 
ocmry,  of  which  lliu  Inca  was  both  high-priebt  and  king.  In 
( 'u/co.  ihv  capital,  stood  a  splendid  Temple  tii  ibe  S^xt\,  in  wliicb 
all  tlie  implcmeuts  were  of  solid  gold.  Un  the  west  end  uf  the 
interior  wa»  a  representation  of  tlie  sun's  disk,  and  raya  in  tbf 
same  pn-cious  metal,  so  placed  that  the  riiiing  sun,  shining  iu  ut 
the  (i|M'n  east  end,  fell  full  upon  the  image,  and  wa.-i  reflected  with 
daxzling  splendor.  In  the  plaza  or  square  of  the  Temple  a  great 
annuiil  festival  was  held  at  tUi;  summer  solstice.  The  muliituilr. 
a.'-si 'till lied  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  presided  over  by  the 
liic-H,  awaited  Id  breathless  sulemuity  the  first  ravs  of  their  deiiy 
irKitrike  the  golden  image  in  the  Temple,  when  tfiey  all  )irobtrsted 
tliemsi-lvi's  in  adoration.  SaciiilceH.  similar  lutluiseof  the  Jews, 
wen'  offered  on  the  notation,  and  bread  Hid  wine  were  partaken 
of  ilia  uiHiiner  strikingly  resembling  the  Christian  (tai-tamini. 
The  Moon  as  the  spouse  of  the  Sun.  the  planet  Velll:^  as  his 
jiugi'.  tile  Pleiacles.  and  the  remarkable  cuuslellatioii  of  the  Sf)uth- 
ern  i'nnw.  were  minor  deitiist.  The  rainbow  and  lightning  wi- re 
iit-ii)  worsbi|«-<l  as  servants  of  the  Sun;  and  fire.  air.  euriU  mid 
wiiIiT  HIT.'  nnt  without  adoration.  In  fact,  tbrre  was  little  in 
Nature  timt  tin-  Peruvians  did  not  contrive  to  make  a  deity. 

Surface  Condensers. — Pn'vious  to  rhe  invention  of  the  instru. 
mint  kimwn  as  the  surfaire  condenser,  the  incrustation  of  saline 
(lejinsits  iutbe  Isiilersof  ocean  steamers  was  one  of  themoHtdif- 
lieultincidentsof  ocean  steam- navigation.  By  thisdevicitthelatxiT 
■if  scaling  uiid  rleaning  the  salt  deiiosit  from  the  Isulers  it,  save<l. 
rhi'ir  iliiraliilily  is  iiu.Tea.sed,  the  exiienseof  their  re|iairs  jsgrenllv 


'atiT  iiressure  of  steam  can  be  carried,  a 
uoflhei 


fiir  ^■iiviiiT  I'ximiision  of  the  steam  Is  made  possible.  As  it  was.  of 
iOLir--e.  iiiiiirac'iicHble  for  a  sti«in  Vessel  to  carry  lu^  enough  reM-r- 
mii-;  IN  -;ii]ii>ly  the  ImilerH  with  fresh  water  throughout  the  voy- 
iiu'i'.  -alt  water  was  generally  used,  which,  besides  the  disa<]van- 
rii;;i-s  eriiiiiienitiil  above,  nectHsltated  a  conwderahle  loss  of  fuel 
mill  heal  in  ■■  blowing  off"  a  i>ortion  of  the  lirine  at  intervals  and 
nqilucing  it  with  the  wa-waler  in  order  to  avoid  the  aocuinulalioii 
of  toil  ilen.se  brine  in  the  boilers.  The  desired  impntvetueni 
alTec-ting  nil  tbt'si'  iwiints  was  secured  in  the  surface  conilen>«'r. 
iiLV.nteil  by  S.  Hall  In  1831.  but  not  brought  into  genera!  use 
uutil  iiiiiili  later,  by  means  of  whioh  the  supply  of  fresh  water 
wlib  whii'li  lb-'  ves.-'el  IcHvi's  jsirt  is  used  over  and  iinr 
again  aa  lung  as  desired-      Thb  appliatiuo  uofuutits  of  a  lartjs 
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number  of  miull  tabes,  ppnerallT  of  >,»."  li'!  i-r-r  ■;:?»--. -j-. 
tereof  an  inch  in  diaiin'ttr,  iLmiigh  »L>:.  ::.•■  ■■  '.  ■-^.  vtv-  .t 
made  M  L-iKUtHlv,  Hbite  tlie  ftoni,  afti-r  r':.-.^  ■-— -,  .:.  :.•- ■  :/-:.•- 
pistons,  is  broujfbl  in  contact  with  tWr'..".-..^  ■  ..-'fc''- k-  .  ■■.■-- 
dented  t<i  water,  wLich  passtv  inl'i  a  tai.k  a.-.;  •.:.-.■.  ..■.-    -  .■     ■.  >• 

Sain.     In  Hiuiii!  caHcs  the  hivain  is  [ikMMyi  '.L;-^./^  ".'  ''.   -  -  t:.  : 
!■  Mra-wat<>T  circuUteij  aruund  (Lkiii:  b.:  li  %.•.;.■■.•  wt;  .-    -  >  -;- 
entirely  iiepantt^  from  tiie  Imibr-watirr.  »L>i.  •►L.i.i-'i-.  -  .  .■• 
pure.     The  very  treedom  of  tbs  Bii.'ii-r.-j-i  iii-'-,'  fv  ::.  '... 
mineral  Bubstanres  was  fur  a  tliiie  ai.  i;!.-"*--  •■  v.-  ::.■■  t  .     ■    .-,  ■  f 
surface  fondeusern.  fur  it  was  fxiiiid  \i,k:  t-.-  ■■';  ■■.-  :.  ,  ,  :  i-; :  ;■ , 
teirteil  liT  a  ib'iHihit  of  scale.  Iiecauie  rai.>;.;.- ■  ■  r.-';' ■:  ■;..-    ,,■    -■-• 
ai-ticin  of  adds  funiifd  Ijt  the  dt-cfjitp'j-lTii,!.  i ;-...:  ,  .'■■t.-'.'  •'.'-. 
Tliisolijectiiin  was  Hnallv  (iv.-run.*:  bv  ::.•.•";.■■::.■  ».   ■  .-!  -  •-.■.■, 
atiiiiudt  of  wit  water  III  a]li.wM.H.e"*:-'t'.  !'.-:,  .  t;. :  ■!.■;.  -.  ■     -: 
of  iiinrirp  condensers  BOiin  be'rali.i:  ui.rvtr-*;  ',;*  -■■■a  .■;.•■;-  j  .,■  ■«■  ,Ij 

Sylphs  are  elemental  tiiirit:.  of  thr  •>.  'I-.-;-  ■*■  :•:..■ 
b|H'ak.  move  alxiul.  beget  cliJIctri.-ti,  ai,<t  ar«-  »  .■■,■■-•.  •■-  .;.'  r:  ■  •■- 
like  men;  but.  on  tbe  otLer  Land.  l)i<-v  I'-^i  :..-  -;  .r.*-  ..'  ■/  :..• 
mure  iiiiulile  and  swift  iu  tbt-ir  ^u^.^^^,\.-.  h  i..:>7  •.■.■'.;  ■><.  •  -  &;• 
more  diapbanouH  than  tUoM: 'if  t)ic  bill. u>  fkri-  'ji.<--  >.''.  ..* 
l>Hhs  tbe  latter  in  tbi-ir  hnowledL'".  U.ii.  -.!  •■  y  \  ;>  ■•':  •  *.-  •.  'i  p 
fiimre,  but  Lave  no  soul  s,  and  wb<'n  tiiiy  .:;.■_  ,..•:,  .,_•  -  ..'■  "r. 
form  tbey  are  ruder,  talkr  aii'l  r!f'i.;--r  !;:;.'.  i.>i.  ■  ,■  ■■-<!■: 
m-arest  to  tLein  of  all  ibi?  elemeiitol  -].>■-  >.  ■■!  •■.  ■•:.■■  ■..' 
wbicli  tlit-v  «i-a.«ionBllv  bold  ii,-.-rr,„.r-..  v..->.  (    .,.  ,i    -■.  :-■  ....  ■ 

iH'iti,;  er1>eciatlv  fond  of  cliildn-n  and  •,!  -:I^;..>-.  ).:. ;■■  ■  ■ 

Till  y  even  marrj-  wilU  our  ra.-i-,  like  tl.-   I  i.i.:..  ■  ;  .'   /  ,".  .. 
■uiil'lbe  children  of  xucli  a  iinl'ii  buv.-   -.,  i.-    »;.■:    >  •.■;.,■'•,■■  .■ 
billuuii   race,     TbiH  in  afconlini;  to  tl.-   lIII,*a-^'    ■■■••!■    >.'    ".i- 
I'arBcelBihtw.     In  common  u-«t'e  ili.r  i»-rtri  "■■j.ij'!:  '  t,;;-  s  I<  i    :   ;  >- 
Hi^iificBlion,  and  is  aiiplied  to n  t^n'vf  ril  ti.a'.'i'ii.     1!'.'.^  <1      '    ' 
ous  cbanp:)  of  mtaninit  'wvnrr'-d  i-  ri'.t  n'liT-  iin:i'.r    i.  ■■   .'   i- 
prolwbly  owinfc  to  tbe  ixiimlarity  of  1'oi>i-'t  "  J1b|<>'  ol   tI  •-  I.". 
wbii^b   intrrjdueed  tbe   tenii;  T.r   altbouirb   i-v.-ii    ^i.    J'^.i-      -ji. 
Hvlpb  that  (Tuardn  B<dinila  Is  a  I',  }-t  tIk-  p- t   :■•  f'..i.-  ■\  i.i.': 
eiberealized  bis Hpiritual  a^i-ntstliut  ili>*y --''III  luii.i-  t'l   l>i-  i>    <.'i 
at«l  witbouridi-B-iot(rr8"-aiidl»'Hiily,  and  ibN'in'Tiii.ti.i.'"  i..m_^ 
have  reacted  on  tbe  [loiiulur  idi-a  and  lirou|fbtul»ii'  llii-  cIimi,;.'-  of 

^Tn/'Hkhnl  wax  built  br  tb-  Sliah  JiWi  of  lodiu  «-  a  i'.u>i^<. 
leum  for  tbe  remain:*  uf  IiIh  wife,  Nourtiiabal,  ai.'l  i-  t]Umu..l  at 
A^n.  It  Is  of  wliito  marble.  KM)  f.-.-t  lii  diatiKi-r  Hnd  '^^i*)  I'- 1  in 
bei|.'lit.  built  in  tbt!  form  of  in  imv'ilar '<''iu;.'<ii>.  mid  ri-in^' Irom 
u  marble  terrate,  under  wbicb  is  a  m^iiihiI  tiTrur-'  nf  nd  Mind- 
Btone.  At  tliecoraerH  of  tbe  iiiarbb'  UTrwii  an-  bifty  miuants 
■nd  in  tlie  center  of  tbe  main  biiildinK  riM-H  u  d'fUir.  Hiinked  by 
cupolaa  uf  aimUir  fonu.     Kv«iy  iwrt,  uvvn  the   btuviuvul,  tlui 
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dome  ind  the  vat«t  gslUaiM  of  the  mtaianrle,  le  Inlaid  with  ei^ 
mental  dedgtu  m  nufffate  of  dUboent  ocdma,  ptUtdpidlr  of  psle 
.  tmnrn  mA  Uniah  Tlolet.  H«m  eod  tbete,  alao,  the  extoriw  and 
IslMiorare  decontad  with  moadeaof  pfedooa  Btonaa.  The  whole 
Koian  la  nid  to  be  written  In  muaaloe  of  predaaa  atoiwe 
on  the  Interior  widla.  In  the  oonatmetlon  of  uila  ntagnUcent 
boUdiiis,  wUdi,  M  B^jud  Taylor  ai^s,  alone  lepaya  a  vlrit  to 
India,  90,000  men  were  emplojed  twen^  Tears.  Altboogh  the 
labor  coat  nothing,  orer  (30,000,000  were  expended  In  its  con- 
Btnictian.  Thedoonaieof  solid  ailTer,  and  an  enonnana  diamond 
waa  placed  upon  the  tomb  itwlf . 

Talisman,  a  apedea  of  ehann  comlatlng  <rf  a  ini*  engiaTed 
(HI  metal  at  etone  when  two  {danete  an  In  eonJaneSoo,  or  when  a 
star  is  at  Its  cnlmlnating  ptdnt,  and  aa|mcMd  to  exert  aome  pio- 
tective  inflnence  over  the  wearer  of  It.  The  terma  Talisman  and 
Amulet  [see  ^muM]  are  often  eoaaldered  nearly  srnooiTinoiis, 
bat  the  proper  distinctive  pemliaritj  of  the  former  is  its  astro- 
logical  cnantcter.  Tallsmanic  vlrtoea  have  often  be«n  attributed 
to  a  peculiarly  marked  or  fonned  egg,  end  instancee  are  retorded, 
by  variona  aaihors,  of  eggs  Latclied  with  figures  of  cometa  or 
eclipses  on  them.  A  species  of  talisman  at  pmeat  in  use  in  Asia 
Is  a  piece  of  paper  on  whicL  the  names  of  tbe  Seven  t>leeperB  and 
tlielr  dog  are  insctibed.  Pasted  on  the  walls  of  hoosea,  it  is  br- 
lieved  to  be  a  protection  i^ainst  ghosts  snd  demons. 

Talking  for  Buncombe. —Tbe  phrase  "Talking  for  Bancombe." 
often  beard  among  politicians,  nas  first  used  by  a  member  of  Con- 
gress frijm  a  district  in  Buncombe  County,  North  Carolina.  Dur- 
ing a  long  speech  which  he  made,  several  members,  who  had  not 
Eatience  to  listen,  retired  from  the  hall,  and  as  they  were  leaving 
e  told  tlie  remaining  membem  that  they,  also,  might  as  well  g», 
to,  as  he  should  speak  for  some  time,  and  was  "  only  talking  for 
Buncombe. " 

Tammany,  Society  of,  or  Columbian  Order,  waa  formed  in 
1789,  being'  tlie  effect  of  a  popular  movement  in  New  York,  having 
primarily  in  view  a  counterweight  to  the  ao-called  "  aristocratic  " 
Society  of  tlie  Cincinnati,  ll  was  essentially  an ti- Federalist  or 
Democratic  in  its  character,  and  its  chief  founder  was  William 
Monney,  an  upholsterer  and  a  uatire-bom  American  of  Irish  ex- 
traction. It  took  its  title  from  a  noted,  ancient,  wise  and  friendly 
chief  it  the  Delaware  tribe  of  Indians  named  Tammany,  who  had, 
for  tbe  want  of  a  better  subject,  been  canonized  by  the  soldiers  of 
the  Revolution  as  the  American  palroD  saint.  The  first  meeting 
was  held  May  ]9,  1789.  The  act  of  incorporation  was  passed  in 
1805.  The  Grmnd  Bachem  and  thirteen  Sachems  were  designed  to 
typify  the  President  and  the  Governors  of  the  thirteen  original 
States.  The  society  is  nominally  a  charitable  and  soda!  org--'~ 
tion,  and  is  distinct  from  the  general  committee  of  tha  T 
Democracy,  which  is  a  politii^  oreanltatlon. 
Tannhanser,  Legend  o£— TaiuihauserwM«flanoaaiiiIiinedng- 
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er  trho  iron  tlie  afTeotions  of  a  fair  maiden,  Lieann;  bat  being  filled 
wilb  a  jiaiuuijD  for  Bdvunture,  )ie  w-t  out  to  visit  tlio  Howellwrg,  in 
a  cavvrn  nf  uUii'b,  called  ibe  Horeellncb,  Xktux*  was  said  to  dwell. 
It  vit,s  toward  dunk  that  be  iiassed  tbc  clIU,  and  an  he  rudu  bv  ba 
snw  a  wbile  (tliinniering  figure  of  inatcblexH  beauty  utaniling  before 
him  and  UTkiining  him  to  ber.  An  itbe  spoke  to  bim  the  awe^text 
Mruiiia  uf  iiiuuic  lloaU'd  in  tbe  air,  a  soft  roseate  ligbt  glowed 
ariiund  ber.  aiul  D,vmplis  of  cxquInlM  Invelivess  scattennJ  roses  at 
liiT  fet>t.  t^ven  veirs  of  ruvelrj  and  dxluui^h  were  iMUtseil  liy 
Tnnubaiiser  in  the  lieart  of  the  mountain  with  tbe  giHldiwa. 
Tlii'ii  tlie  niinstrvrH  heart  bfgan  to  feel  a  stranKu  void, 
■lid  be  veanied  for  tbu  pure,  frviab  breezes  of  earth,  and 
at  the  tianie  time  his  cousrienra  began  to  TeproBcb  hi  in, 
and  hi-  bingi'd  In  make  bis  peace  wlt)i  (lod.  In  vain 
did  he  i-ntrcat  Venus  tu  [lemiit  biui  to  deiiart,  and  It  was  only 
wln-n,  ill  tlio  luiternesB  of  Ids  grief,  be  calleil  u|)iin  tiie  Virifin 
Mother  that  a  riCt  in  the  muuutain-side  sp)M-ared  lii  him  and  be 
sIihhI  again  alx've  ground.  The  chime  i>(  a  village  church  slruek 
KWii'tiy  on  hi4  enrs,  and  be  hurried  down  the  mountain  to  the 
cbun'h  wbit-'h  called  him.  There  he  mnile  bin  confession;  liuttlie 
the  prie»l.  horror-strurk  at  bis  recital,  dared  nut  give  him  almolu- 
tion.  liut  pawied  liiin  on  Ut  another.  And  so  ho  went  from  one  to 
another,  till  at  last  be  was  riiterriHl  to  tbu  Vwu  hiiiiiudf.  rrl)an 
IV  then  cNX'Upied  the  cliair  of  Kt.  I'eter.  To  liiui  Tannhnuwr  re- 
lated t  be  story  uf  bin  guilt,  and  prayed  for  almolution.  I'rhan 
was  a  bard  aiid  stem  man,  abcl,  shucked  at  the  Inmiensity  of  the 
sin,  he  tbnist  the  penitt>nt  indignantlv  from  him.  elclaiiuiiig, 
"(luiltsui-h  as  thine  can  never,  never  !«■  ninilted.  Moon.ir  shall 
this  stall  in  my  hand  grow  green  and  bbwsom  ttiHU  that  liixl 
should  panb)n  tbii.>!"  TannbausiT,  full  of  desiiair.  and  witli  bis 
Willi  darkened,  returned  to  his  only  refuge — the  encbanliil  inouu- 
tain.  Thret)  davs  after  be  had  gone,  rrlian  discovertil  that  his 
>ral  slatl  hii\  put  forth  buibt  ami  bad  burst  into  Hower.  Then 
lit  messengers  after  Tannliausi'r,  hut  he  was  never  fonnil. 
Tantalus,  a  character  noted  in  <(r<«k  inytbologv  for  the  pun- 
ishment he  suffered  in  the  lower  world.  He  is  said  lo  have  Isfeu 
tlie  son  of  Jupiter  by  a  njinjib  called  Pluto,  and  some  bcciiiiiiIM 
descrilie  him  AH  King  at  Argo«,  or  Corinth.  Various  rc'ii*iii.i  are 
Bssigneil  tor  bis  undergoing  the  sl■Vl^re  i>unishiiient  wliiili  In-  did. 
the  most  ifimmon  lie  ng  that  he  divulgiKl  tlii'  divine  counrllsof 
Zeus,  whirb  the  latter  bad  comitiunieatwl  b>  him  as  mi'n-tM.  In 
the  lower  world  he  was  afflicUHl  with  an  insatiable  thirst,  and  hud 
to  stand  up  to  the  chin  in  a  lake,  the  watt^rs  of  which  r.i'ecliil 
wh.-never  lie  Iriwl  to  drink  of  them.  CliMters  of  fruit  hung  over 
his  bea.1,  which  ehldni  his  gras|i  whenever  he  i-iideiivored  to 
reach  them,  his  miiiil  at  the  same  time  Is-ing  kept  m  a  stale  of 
constant  terror  lest  a  huge  rm-k,  sus)H-nded  above  bis  head,  and 
ever  threatening  to  fall,  should  crush  him.  Tantalus,  "r  ratber 
the  imnislinient  wlilrh  be  sufTere-I.  has  supplie.!  the  tugUab 
language  nilli  tbu  very  idgiiiaciuit  vvtli ' '  tantBUse. 
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Tehnantepec  Ship-Rail wiy.— In  1881  CBptain  Jamra  B.  EmU. 
a  noted  Aumrican  euginwr.  ol)Uini>d  from  tbr  Mi-ilran  <l(n't-ni< 
niem  the  right   to   build  s  sliip-r^lwav  TTUte   ihe  Irtlin 
TebuaDtepec.     Bo  was  also  prniulsed  a  largv  grant  i>t  >ii«n<  , 
land   by   tUe  Muiican   Qovvmiuent,   and    im   Iriiiiit^diiUfl.T  tnnlv 
npplicatiuii  to  Congress  for  farther  aid  to  securv  tlir-  canvlng  nat 
of  the  plan.     The  matter  was  referred  In  the  Hoascof  Bepr«pnu». 
lives  to  a  committee,  and  this  bodf,   FebmaiT'   13.    IWl.  niad> 
report  indorsing  the  project,  and  recommending  tlio  paMac**  ■>'  ~ 
bill  pledging  the  protection  of  the  I'niitil  t>MI»<  lo  tlir  railiri 
comn&nv.  and  guaranleeing  the  interest  on   ti5(I.OOO,lX)0  at  i 
bonds.     This   rti)ort.  however,  was  laid   apon  llie  lalile   by  ■ 
overwhelniing  vote,  and  thus  for  the  tlm^  bring  thKamniiW 
tioos  or  the  metita  of  the  project  waa  jirfvciilnil.     'rUem 
eevcral  atrong  objiictiona 
aearrted    by    several 


of  the  project  waa  jirfvr 

the  scheme  at  tlmt 

,ielent    enrinerni  t 
itupract1a>bl<!.      Ucutenant-Camnander  Uoningp  s 


scheme  at  tlmt  time,     ll  hail  l> 
pelent    enrinerni  that    the    ]iUn   wwi 

it-Camnander  Uorriogp  said,    ■■now. 

ever  succeasfut  Ca|>t«iit  Eada  may  be  <n  moving  a  lad>-n  ahip 
aeniBs  siich  a  distance,  ovor  such  varj'ing  grailtw,  thi-  nhrp 
would  not  fluat  on  reaching  1ht>  point  whf-n^  tht?  fliatin^ 
would  be  a  mnttar  of  wnie  importMurp,  The  jarring  In  niiHlua, 
no  leea  than  the  development  of  elnuns  not  pmvidnl  ri>r  In 
ithip-construction,  miml  inevitably  open  every  aniii.  Mid  cantm 
every  rivt^  to  Itwk."  Of  course  a  anauicluii  of  dang^ni  nf  Ihi) 
kind  caused  moch  prejudice  agftinst  the  Bcbemc.  Still  grrttiirr 
pn-iudice  wm  arousal  hj  the  diRpneitina  nLown  t:^  Mi^lro  In  claim 
a  chief  right  in  the  railway,  Bythetormeof  ibeagTMnntml  illMlrr 
which  Capt^D  Eadu  obtained  hU  right  of  way.  chartf  and  inibakly. 
from  that  Uovemmoat,  it  was  provided  that  tho  Uexican  Utm-m- 
ment  nas  to  control  the  railway.  The  danger  urgvd  by  ili«  otlirr 
engineers  that  veaaelfl  would  Ijc  injured  in  tmi><|«rtati'oii  ( a^iialii 
Eads  planned  to  preveut  by  a  iiierhanlcal  cimtrivaum  which  Im 
thus  described:  "  It  conglntA,  in  brief.  «f  ■  rnulle  diiJp  an  of  a. 
numt>cr  of  separate  pans,  but  all  nf  ihi-in  contalnlni;  hydraalka 
jacks,  on  which  the  ship  is  In  fact  sunporlt^l.  All  tho  jack*  «*» 
municato  by  pipes,  so  that  the  same  hydnulk  prvwurv  is  prml] 
distributed  along  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  no  niatlpr  what  tamy 
lie  the  vertical  Irregularity  of  the  track.  Carried  on  this  hrdraoIM 
cradle,  the  vessel  may.  In  fact,  bo  said  to  tvst  on  the  walfr.  ~  * 
there  appears  to  be  less  injiily  than  llicr*  woulil  be  In  ii>wafc« 
through  a  canal."  The  cost  of  the  railway  over  the  Tphuantepee 
route,  113  miles  in  length,  as  was  estimated  bv  <*apuJti  &da, 
would  l>e  #7fi.000.000.  In  the  fall  of  18KI  and  In  IK^  a  enrp>  of 
ougineeni  were  emplnyml  in  snrveylog  din  rouin.  but  all  thai  (.^p> 
Uin  Eads  obtained  from  the  Forty-slith  or  the  two  )iiilBrqiM<nt 
t'ongmwioB  werf  favorable  reporle^  The  Foriy-ninib  Longrvw. 
howcv«r,  i*rit8lly  n<nseuletl  to  inoorporale  hln 'i^omtMUty.  A  Mil 
wai'i'awed  by  the  Senate.  February  IT,  ItW,  wfalcli  rwiwtlliilMl 
JamuB  U.  Zads  and  soiuo  eighty  olliut  puisous  Damod  as  a  bodf 
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Eilitic  under  tho  name  and  title  of  the  Atlantic  Mid  Pacific  Ship 
ailwav  t'ompany  Tbo  xtoch  was  nut  toeio^-ed  f;! (HI, 000,000,  and 
wlivii  10  per  cent.  »t  llie  stock  had  been  subscribed  for  and  10  |>er 
cent,  thereon  juiiil  In  cash,  a  mevting  of  Etnckholdcni  was  to  bo 
held  in  either  Wasliington  or  New  Y..rk  (or  the  election  of 
directorH.  If  t;10,000.000  of  stock  was  not  Bubscribed  for  and  10 
iwr  cent,  in  ca^h  ]>aid  thereoD  wltbln  two  yeare,  the  cbarter,  w> 
the  bill  declared,  uiuhI  ei|iire  by  limitation.  This  bill  did  not  set 
throngh  the  House,  however,  being  lost  in  the  rush  of  legislntUm 
liefore  adjouminent.  and  as  Captain  Eads  died  on  March  Sth  foK 
lowing,  nothing  >ihh  an  yet  liecn  accompliahed  with  bin  scheme. 
The  plan,  it  would  »eein  to  be  demonstrated,  was  feasible,  and  it 
accdinplinhed  wonld  undoubtedly  have  been  one  of  the  greatest 
engineering  triumphs  of  tlie  centurr. 

Telautocrapb,  an  inHtrument  which  reproduces  at  a  distance 
an  &utiigrH|>h  or  jHTHonal  signature.  It  is  the  invention  of  Pro- 
fcNsorOray,  and  Ifi  described  as  consistin?  of  two  current -inter. 
ruptets  at  the  wndlng  end  and  •  pair  of  electro-motors  at  the  re- 
ceiving end.  T'he  sender  uses  either  pen  or  pencil,  near  the  point 
of  which  are  attairhed  two  tlireadit  runnin;  at  right  angles  to  each 
otlier.  These  threads  are  kept  at  an  even  tension  automatically, 
anil  each  one  paiuwH  to  a  cunent- interrupter  set  into  the  teleKTsphic 
circuit.  When  the  pen  moves  to  the  right  the  current  is  uniken 
a  (Treat  nam1>;r  of  times  for  a  small  movement.  When  it  moves 
to  the  left  the  current  is  reversed,  and  is  similarly  interrupted. 
The  same  arrangement  prevails  on  the  movement  of  the  pen  up 
and  down.  The  writer  can  write  orsketch  as  rapidly  and  as  freely 
a»  if  he  Lad  do  telegraphic  attachment.  At  the  receiving  end 
there  are  two  electni-magneti>,  fitted  with  rode  set  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  so  pivoted  as  to  give  any  motion  desired  t^i  the  pen 
which  they  carry  at  their  intersection.  When  a  series  of  breaks 
in  the  current  is  caused  by  a  motion  of  a  sending  pen  to  the  right, 
the  magnet  draws  a  lateral  rod  also  to  the  right.  Kimilurly.  u|i- 
wanl  motion  is  given  to  the  vertical  md.  Left-handed  ur  down- 
ward strokes  of  the  sending  pen  are  reproduced  by  the  receiving 
pen  in  the  same  manner.  Consequently,  every  motion  made  on 
the  paiHT  at  one  enil  of  the  wire  ia  copied  at  the  other  end.  ^Vhen 
the  ]ien  is  taken  off.  or  a  new  line  is  begun,  sn  autolUHtic  device 
ojnTates  with  the  same  result  on  the  receiving  pen. 

Telegraph  is  a  name  derived  from  two  tireek  words,  and 
.     .. — :._  t —  ■.    jj  jij^  been  used  to  signify  any 

>  lie  applied 

exclusively  to  the  electric  system  of  rommunioation.  Telegraph 
instruments  may  be  classed  under  two  heads — those  which  record 
the  signals,  and  those  which  only  give  passing  signals  to  the  olt- 
server  or  listener.  Among  the  former  are  several  kinds,  namely; 
those  giving  a  record  in  arbitrary  signs  (as  the  dots  and  dashes  of 
the  Mono  dpbabetji  tltoiw  wbicb  print  in  ordinary  characlers,  u 
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the  typ^priitinfC  InBtraments;  and  tboxe  giving  a  fn(-idmUf  ol 
the  memap^.  [See  Ttlnutograpb.^  Tlie  two  latter  cIrkws  an'  ml 
in  extt'uiure  uw.  lb<^  great  bulk  of  telc^'rapliin^  in  the  world  !>'■ 
in^  <l<ine  eitlirr  by  tliti  Morse  [iriuter  or  br  the  iiiin-rei-orilinK  iii- 
Ktruiiifnt-t.  The  fuiidaiUMital  itietbod  v\>c>a  whirli  thcMi  c-iiiiiiunn 
iiistruincrntH  ant  cnDHlructed  is.  in  bare  outline,  an  fulliiwi':  A 
ttiii4.'lv  ontinuouH  wire  of  a  material  wliirh  is  a  gtittA  einidurliir 
<'i>iini-ct8  two  diHtant^>laceB;  a  current  of  electrlcilr.  Kenenii>'il  by 
a  liatti-ry,  ih  maile  to  travertie  tbia  wire,  which  at  eui-h  vnd  tf-niii- 
iiHti'H  in  a  plate  of  metal  eunk  in  the  earth,  whii-li  ciiniiiletiti  tli*' 
cin'uit  at  the  will  of  tho  operator;  at  the  rereivin);  end  there  is 
inserted  in  the  circuit  an  ejeclm-niagnet,  liaving  an  aniiatiin- of 
Kiift  iron,  held  at  a  little  dititance  from  tbe  {loleH  b;  a  »\tT\ns;  n<iw 
when  the  operator  clouea  the  circuit  tho  electricity,  instantly  par*- 
ing  tlirungfa  tbe  mdl  of  the  electnvniagnet.  generates  fullirienl 
tiingnetic  force  to  attract  the  amiature  which,  ia  held  down  until 
tbeo|H-ratoTi)penK  tliecin'uit.  wlen  theciirrent  inslantlr  o-bmis. 
anil  with  it  the  magnetic  attnictii  n,  aiicl  then  the  siirinfr  '■'aiisi-'  ii 
111  Hy  up.  This  ni'rtiou  of  llie  aniiuliire  indicates  liy  the  hi>.t>'iti 
of  arbitrary  HignK  the  nietwave  i<eiit  by  the  o[«'r»ti)r.  The  cur- 
rent  uHed  is  not  Htrong  euoii^i  to  move  tbe  instruineiitH  on  n  li>ni! 
rlmilt.  but  at  encb  watinn  in  reinforced  by  a  local  Imtterv,  tn'li- 
nic'ully  called  H  ri'^x^.  which  operates  the  iustruuient  at  tiiiit  >Iu- 

Telegraph,  Introduction  of. — The  first  telegraph  line  litilli  in 
AnirricB  extended  fnrtii  Washington  to  Haiti  more,  all  it  was  Ijiiili 
by  S.  F.  B.  Morw,  the  inventor  of  the  electric  reconiing  telegraph, 
by  inennN  of  an  appmpriatiim  made  by  Cnngress.  The  fir>t  nie>- 
KBgi^  wait  Kent  Mav  2T.  1M4.  was  dictated  liv  Miw  Anna  t]INnotlh, 
and  rend.  "  What  hatb  (IihI  wnnight!"  TfiU  was  fidloweil  hi- the 
annonncement  of  the  nomination  of  James  K.  l>olk  for  I'resi.l.'i.l 
by  the  IhiiiiHTBtie  t'linventiiin.  The  first  telegraph  line  in  i.peni- 
tion  in  Knglnml  whs  lH>lwe<>n  Paddingtoit  and  l^rnvton.  and  vH'- 
liuillin  IK-W.  The  Brut  meN<uge  that  imssiil  over  tbe  Atlniiilr 
i-iibli'.  laid  in  INKft.  was  the  nnnonni-ement  of  i>eac-i.'  iH'Mveen  I>rii~. 
sin  and  Austria,  whirli  hod  lieen  iigreL-tl  on  al  Nicholsbiirg  iIk'Uhv 
liefon-  the  com|ileli,m  of  li.e  rnlile. 

Telephone.— In  lM;il  Wbcntst.me  shmved  llial  when  the  sound- 
injr-lKiirdsof  two  musin.l  iiiMrumeiiTs  an- c.nnirle.i  togHlier  bv 
H  riKl  of  pine  vr<«»\.  n  tuue  plnv.-d  on  one  will  !-■  failhriillv  r,  l.^v 

diiii^i  by  tl Iber.      Simiewhlit  later  a  toy.   calbil   the  -'-b.v.Ts' 

string,"  WHS  made,  and  is  the  i4in]ileKt  form  of  a  inechitnicul  tile- 
[i!ii.iii>.  The  toy  l■otI^istt■d  of  two  tin  Pnjw,  the  IxrtlomH  made  of 
piirc'hinent  or  catgut  tightly  Ktntched  like  a  drumhead,  and  eon- 
neiteil.  one  with  the  other,  by  n  string  or  cord.  When  the  suing 
wajidnLun  taut,  wniniK  suehaslhoseofiirilinaryH]ieei-h.  jinidueeil 
in  fnint  of  one  of  the  cujis  wen-  transmitted  along  the  string  to 
the  other  cn]>  and  wpniilu<'eil  then'.  This  -nea  the  first  telepliime. 
At  variuiu  Uuum  botwueu  1831  and  1870  vlectriuiaiui  mid  ccicuthitit 
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Imd  piperimpnled  irith  electro-magnets  aaameaiiB  of  transmitting 
simiidH  u  lung  illstHOce.  In  18>1  Cliarlea  Buunel  ixiblwlied  ru 
Hriirlf  <iti  thu  elKctricul  ITan^'iiiiitsion  cf  Hpeech.  and  KCinninKniltnl 
the  ii:'f  »f  a  Hitxililv  platu.  al  the  Huurce  of  M>and,  wLicli  would 
vibr.iti-  ill  n-a|H>n)tti  tu  the  atin<wiiberic  pubatiuna,  anil  tLuM  open 
n!i:l  xhiit  an  eleetrical  circuit,  aiul  would  thuH  opemle,  by  an 
<-1n'tn>-ina^et,  ii|iiin  a  Kiniilar  plate  at  a  dlaUDce  cunnn-tvil  ■>/ 
wiri-  U'itii  the  firitt,  caurdnfr  it  to  give  out  an  uianv  puliiationK  an 
thire  wert^  lin-aka  In  tbt  circuit.  In  1070  Aleunder  (iraiiaiii  Etell 
tirst  i?Khil)ittHl  the  apeak ing-telepbone  at  tbe  Pbiladclpbia  (Vnten- 
niul  ICxiHMitiiili.  It  is  this  telepbone,  greatly  improved  iiowever, 
whicii  ia  now  in  common  ame.  Tbia  telepbone  amHiHtH  of  a  com- 
pound jiermauent  magnet  fitted  inti)  llie  center  of  a  bard  rubber 
tuU',  and  earrying.  at  one  end.  a  tibort  elertro-magnet.  Id  front 
of  tliiH  electro- magnet  iit  Gied  a  thin,  soft  iron  dink,  alxiut  If- 
incLex  in  diameter.  ThiH  dink  lies  at  tbe  eoil  of  tbe  rul)l>er  tulie, 
wbere  tlie  (iibu  is  formed  into  a  mouth-piece.  The  action  ill  tele- 
|iLoning  with  tbls  telepli'iiie  i»  very  aiiiiple.  The  Houud.  a»  ordi- 
nnry  s|>ti'c^h,  \s  made  in  tbe  moutb-piece.  The  atinoNpbere  <:l)llr('y^< 
llie  Hound- vilirationii  auain^  the  thin,  iron  diHK  ((»immonly 
calle<1  tbe  diajiliraKiii).  The  disk  vibrates  in  Hympathj,  hikI  iiim- 
iiig  Bguin^t  tbe  elect ni-magnet,  bt««ks  and  opens  ttiu  eli-ctric  cir- 
cuit with  evert'  vibration.  By  means  of  tbe  connecting  wire  tbe 
elect M-ma^nii't  in  tbe  dihtant  telepbime  cauneB  (be  diajihragm  to 
vibrate  ciim-Hix Hiding  to  the  breaks  in  the  current.  Tbis,  of 
'  ci>ur!4<,  vilirateH  the  atmosphere,  and  tbe  puhtationa  are  conveyed 
to  the  ear.  Tbe  telepbone  thus  described  is  now  urnti  an  a' re- 
ceiver. Tbe  traniimitter  invented  and  improved  by  Edison  and 
Blake  ia  couibim-d  wiib  the  Bell  telepbone.  and  makcH  tin-  tele- 

Iilione  of  general  use.  Telejihonic  cnmrnunicalimiH  have  been 
iel<i   between   (.'blrago  and  ^ew  York,  but  not  with  any  great 

Temperuice  Movement. — In  1789  a  meeting  tor  tbe  purposA 
of  discouruging  the  um-  of  Kpirituuua  litiuiirt  waa  held  at  Litcli- 
Hi'UI,  t'onii.,  at  which  200  fanuen  delLnuincd  not  tu  use  iiiiy  dis- 
lilleil  li([uors  in  cluing  their  farm-work  tbe  emiuing  seasim.  Tliis, 
however,  wax  not  the  lirst  meeting  of  tbe  kind  held  on  the  Ameri- 
cHii  ciiiiliiieiit.  ai  it  i-s  reeiirded  that  a  temiierauce  inei'tiiig  was 
h<-ld  HI  Slllery.  near  <^e1>ec,  during  a  movement  maile  by  the 
priests  to  prevent  the  use  of  liiiuiir  among  the  early  settlers  and 
iudlans.  This  niii-liug  wat  addressed  by  a  converted  Indian,  who 
eiborted  hix  )Hiiple  to  total  alislinence.  and  dei-lared  to  ihem  tbe 
penallies  eniicteu  against  drunkenness.  Tbe  boiior  of  baring 
»Tganixe<l  tbe  lirst  temis'tance  ucieiety  in  America  belongs  to  Wr 
"  Bi'.ly  "  J.  Clarke  and  tbe  Itev.  l^lilwus  ArmstMng,  Tbe  tax^iely 
was  stnrtiil  in  tbe  town  of  Moreau,  Saratoga  t'ounly,  N.  V..  and 
waa  cnlliil  "The  Moreau  and  Northumberland  TeiniK-raui-e  S")- 
eietv."  Tbe  pbsige.  whicli  was  signed  by  forty-seven  men.  pm- 
lilbited  thv  use  uf  lum,  ^,  wliiaky,  wine,  or  any  dUtilled  li^uuc 
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whatever,  and  a  fine  of  t«enty-five  cenla  wm  imposed  for  CTerv 
vloJation  of  tlie  plwlge.  In  imS  "  The  Ma»sachasect!i  SiK-icly  for 
liif  Silt>]insiuon  of  IlitttinperaDce "  noH  formed,  but  onin);  to  llie 
luxity  of  itH  rulm  it  was  opt  very  efficient.  "The  Anif rk-an  S<)- 
I'ifiy  tor  the  Proiuiition  of  Temperance  "  was  inauguraieil  in  Biw- 
toii  iu  Ffhruary.  182Q.  and  rapidly  grew  inlo  an  exteuMive  or^ran- 
ixnt ion.  having  inciva-sed  in  three  years  lo  11  State  ssMx-iaiiims 
and  1,U00  local  societies.  About  thix  time  the  name  "ttvtotal" 
came  into  use.  Laving  originated  from  the  vain  attempt  of  a  kIuI- 
tj-riiig  n;formed  Englishman  to  pronounce  the  «-ordti>tal.  In  liMO 
the  "  Wa.-jbiu^otiian  Society  "  wan  formed  by  ui  dninkanlii.  in 
thi;  city  uf  Baltimore,  who  resolved  to  avoid  their  cups  and  rcfiirin 
tiii-ir  aKsnriattw.  In  five  years  its  pled^  had  be«D  ai^vil  by 
ttW.tXW  persons,  most  of  whom  had  Itef  n  tipplers  or  drunkard.''. 
Other  societicM  were  soon  formed — the  "  Sons  of  Temix^rancv "'  in 
New  York,  in  IWS;  the  "OnhT  of  Templars  of  Honor  and 
Tcoiperance."  in  184.5;  and  tUe  "Uood  Templars."  in  1K'>1. 

Temples  of  Baalbec— The  TempU's  of  llaallH^,  In  Syria,  stood 
ii[".ii  HI]  iirlitii'ial  plstfonn  raised  alsive  ilii.  plain  tliirtv  fii't.  huv- 
iii^' iuoiii'OM' vniiltH  uiidiTneuth.  The  styJe  of  the  foiindnlion  is 
viTV  -iiiiiliir  1.1  tliiit  of  Soloioc.irs  Ti'iii]>li-'ut  Jcnissleiii.  which  hus 
lr<r>.iiii.- 1.1  iisiiiU-  its  iTccliiin  to  tlic  ^rn-nl  si.n  cf  David.  Tlirrr 
<.r  tl.i-  M.>[i.-s  111  III.,  foundation  widi  are  ea.'li  B.1  f.-et  l.mK  In-  M 
r.-.i  wi.l.-  i.ud  l:l  fwt  df.-]i.  mis.-.!  to  a  lu-ight  of  twentv  f.-.-t.  nm- 
sill,.  <.f  Iliis   pliiIfoniL.  i>u   ihr  I'lllllhw^^^t   cnrniT,  then-  is  a  wall 

liv  l;)  IV.'t  iii-<-|>.  On  till'  platfiimiKt<H)<lIbr<>ntenipW.  thi>  Temple 
i.f  111..  Soil.  III..  Triiiplo  ot  JujiitiT.  ajidtlieilrculur Temple.  Tl.- 
'r.'iii|>l.'  .d  III.'  Son,  iir  (ireat  Temple,  wtw  £90  fe«t  hini;  l>v  IIKI 
l.'..i  l.r..!i.l.  sorr.iiiii.lc.l  liv  Corinlhi.in  iiihimns  75  ftirt  hl^h  imd  7 
IVi'l  ;l  iii.'li.'s  ill  diiiitii't.T  at  the  liase.  The  htones  of  tlif  entnlda. 
fur,..  Mlii.li  reiii'li..,!  fMm  .-.ilnmn  lo  iiilunin,  wf re  1.1  fH-t  hiph  l.y 
l.'i  I'.'.'l  l<iii|r,  mnkio)r  I  he  total  hei);lit  at  the  t.ip  of  tUi>  I'litaldalure 
'.10  I'l'i'l.  'I'll.'  Hloii(.s  running  the  I'nlaldnlun^  wert;  faMi-niil  t<- 
t'l'diir  hy   wr.uifrhliron  rlaiii|is.  inserlnl  in  the  ends,  one  fixit 

'I'll.' 'K.iii].l<.  of'.lupii.-r  Mauds  im  a  platfonu  nf  ita  own.  some  (en 
['.... I  1.iw..riliitii  iliat  .if  tlie  Oreat  Temple,  and  ia  the  miB<t  i>erf<-<t 
niiii  III  Syria.  li><  illiu.'nsions  on  the  imtaidH  are  S3U  fi.et  by  12U 
r...t,  .\si)ii..  writ.T  ri'oiarks:  "Kven  withon-hdesimvitl,  iiiiunia 
iivi'rlhr.iun.  piliifler  bmki-n  and  capital  dcfaceil.  si)  vast  at  iniiv 
anil  so  <.\<]uisiii.|v  lii-aiitifiit  in  ilesi^rn  and  sculpture  am  tlie  ruins 
H-lii.h  h..n-  siirniunil  the  traveler,  that  we  wanvly  wonder  at  the 
foiKl  su|ier!>tition  wliirh  l.-ads  iiniions  tu  aver  and  stontlv  to  main, 
tain  that  nia-is.-i  wi  iiiijriilv  were  never  (ransjiorted  am)  itpri'un-d 
hvhonian  hands,  Imt  ilmt  tin-  oim-  manoific'ei.t  luit  now  ruin...i 
HiiiillsT  was  linilt  liv  Ihc  Uenii,  r..|iirt«nily  y.-t  irresistibly  cht.-,s1 
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Tcocalli. — Till!  word  iiifniifi««  tho  House  of  Ood,  and  i«  tlifl 
luiiui-  t;ivrn  to  tli«  templeH  of  tbe  BboriKiiivs  of  M(^xici>.  iiian,v  of 
wliii-li  Hllll  reniHin  in  u  niorf  or  !«»  iwrfpct  state.  Thcj-  wore 
built  in  iIk-  fonii  of  four-aiilcd  pynunidH,  aoil  cimHiHtt'd  tor  the 
iiiiist  jnirl  of  two,  thret!  <ir  uiore  Htories  or  ferrart-!).  wltli  the  tciu- 
lili>,  ]>n>i))T}y  Ho-callrd.  vlart^  on  a  platform  on  tlie  nnmuiit.  The 
uioKt  tvleliralfl  and  larfciid  Ih  tlio  Pyramid  of  Cholula,  iiK-aHuriiiK 
1.440  ftvl  iiu-h  way.  and  It7  ft^  in 'height.  It  is  inuih  dt'fai-eil, 
and  the  tfiiipte  on  its  Hiiniiiiit  has  lieen  removnl.  The  teocalliH  in 
Yui-Blan  an'  in  much  Ijotter  preservation.  Thry  are  not  (.'cncrally 
hiiilt  in  MTiact-s,  liut  riHC  at  an  angle  of  45  degret'H  to  the  level  of  tbe 
plHiforui.  with  an  nniiroken  wrien  of  wteiw  fnnu  base  to  Biiinniit. 
^'lie  teinplett  on  Ibeir  tiunimitH  ore  Bouietiinea  omamentiil  with 
lia.«-relirfH  in  ntui:™  and  hieroglyphic  tablets,  and  the  roof  \s 
fornifil  liv  niuiwH  of  Rtone  a|ipruacbing  each  other,  and  funiitihed 
wLtli  ]>n>j(i'tionii  like  dornier-u'indows.  Nut  unlike  the  teiK'allis 
are  the  palaceH  of  tlio  Ar.lec  kingx  or  cliiefs,  and  »on:etinieH  a 
IHLlace  and  tein])le  are  found  attached  together;  aii<l  inafi-\v  rasiii. 
the  most  reniarkilile  of  whii^li  is  tbe  Casa  de  las  Monjas,  at  I'x- 
mat.  the  buildings  an-  armngiil  around  a  rourt-yanl. 

Terrapin  War  vaa  a  jihrase  which  uas  spiiHed  to  tlie  u-nr  of 
1S13  by  llione  n'ho  were  esjierially  aiinoyetl  at  the  EniliargoAi'Is. 
Tbi-yi'iinsiden-il  that  the  (.iiunlrv,  by  tfauHexttngiiisbingconmien-e, 
was  drawing  within  its  own  Hliell  like  a  t<<rrapin.  L'arirulnres. 
eiii|;rains  anil  sonpt  were  directed  against  tbe  einljargo,  sn<l  also 
against  the  at't  forbidding  interrourse  with  Canada.  In  one  ni'ws- 
patier-i-ut  tlie  traile  of  the  I'nlted  f  tates  wan  represented  by  a  lie- 
wilili-n-d  ser]>ent.  which  had  caught  iti>elf  lietween  two  trees, 
marked,  resjiectivety,  "  Rjulnrv^) "  and  "Non-Inlercdurw."  'Hie 
woDdering  cnake  dm-s  not  nnderstand  tbe  tniuble.  and  Its  bead 
calls  out,  "Wbat'a  the  matter,  TailT"  to  which  the  tail  replies, 
"  1  ean't  get  ont."  A  cock.  KUp|HMed  to  reprexent  France,  stunds 
hy,  erowini;  joyfully.  In  the  spring  and  aiininier  of  IK]3"The 
Terrapin  War  "  waa  a  (xipular  canii>aign  song  with  the  Federal- 

isry.  1031.  the  colony  lit  Chnrles- 
of  Marvatioii,  and  when  a  vessel 
with  supplies  arriviil  u  day  of  public  rejoicing  and  thanksgiving 
wan  iinlered  bv  the  (Jovenic)r,  and  this  is  considered  to  have  Iss'n 
the  flrst  Tlianksgiving-Day  held  in  .^nieriia.  In  June  of  tbe  fol- 
lowing year  the  colonists  of  MassHchuseiis  held  a  day  of  thanks- 
giving on  account  of  a  favorable  measure  toward  the  eolonii's  liav. 
ing  Ihi-ii  ]Mssed  by  the  I'rivy  Council  of  tlie  King  of  Kngland. 
llnring  the  following  vears  frequent  days  of  tliankn  wen'  ap< 
jnlnted  in  tbe  Xew  Kng'tund  colonies.  At  first  thesi-  aiipoininients 
were  at  ditli-n-nt  seasons  of  the  year — soiiietiuies  twice  in  one 
year — uiiil  for  Kiiecial  n'Bsons:  a  victori'  over  the  Indians,  or  the 
arrival  of  hlii|ni  with  provisions  and  ni'w  colonist^:  but  later  tlie 
day  caiuo  to  ho  evt  Bi>ait  in  the  uutuiuu  or  eiirly  wiutur,  to  give 


ThanksKiving-Day.— -In  Febn 

t<iwii  was  n-.iuc.-d  to  tiie  very  i«.ini 


A  jannoMABT  or  babm 


it  bamttt  ud  nBRiOr  pnBpan 
TbankMiivlivlMf  was  a  natlinwl 
tka,  wtf  WM  anmiaUT  newnmeE 
thankagMiiK  fw  n 
tmant  ffil  IW,  wl 


ngton,  tn  raqiMBt  of  Oia_       ,  ,, 

ing  for  the  miapOaa  of  tlw  OmadtwOM.  In  ITSS  Waahliigtoii 
appcdiited  uiothar  "■**""»'  tluak^glTiiig  <hl  ■emuit  of  the  mp- 
preerioii  of  the  lonureetlon  of  tliat  jtur.  In  181B  n  d^  of  thuika- 


tbs  Mrir  put  of  the  cantnir  tl 

1  ingUtiifion  peonlUr  to  Now  Bi^lHid,  bnt  wn  n^ 

•IwsTS  held  dtJiar  on  tiie  onue  digr  ot  in  the  Mnw  moDtli.  The 
ProtostMit  E^daoopal  Pnjn''Boak,  mADpted  in  17W,  noommendod 
for  ft  dA7  of  tbtnfagJTlng  die  Unt  fniiindBT  in  Noranber,  uid 
this  day  was  obaerred  \j  tiw  Chnich  genenllj  in  Statea  when 
-  .  .  ..   _, — ,_. .^.^    ,pj^  g^^  offldal 

„       „      .  a  State  of  New  YoA 

IS  made  in  1817,  bat  the  OovernoiB  of  W««tem  and  Southem 
Slates  did  not  generally  follow  the  custom  nntll  after  1850.  Pfuc- 
lBiuali()ii»  recommending  epecial  thanksgiving  for  vklary  were 
iBsued  liy  President  Lincoln  in  1802  and  1868,  and   i      —  -" 


have  bet;n  iaeued  by  the  Preeideuta,  tbe  GoremorB  of  the  several 
State8  and  the  Mayoni  of  the  principal  cities.  The  laBt  Thun^Iay 
of  Niiveoiber  is  celebrated  as  Thanksgiving-Day  thronghout  the 
country. 

Thawing  In  the  Ground. — DaiiDK  the  approach  and  coatinu- 
Bnce  of  winter  tbe  earth  throws  dS  by  radiation,  each  night, 
vanre  heat  than  It  abHorbee  in  the  daytime.  While  this  goes  on 
the  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  must  oontlnne  to  fall, 
and  the  cold  of  the  atmosphere  must  penetrate  deeper  and  deeper 
daily  into  the  ground.  As  eprinr  approachee  the  condition 
changes,  and  each  night  less  heat  is  radiated  than  ie  abnorbed 
during  the  day.  The  Bvera^  temperature  of  the  earth  ia  there- 
fore steadily  rising  instead  of  falling,  and  opportunity  is  given  lo 
the  latent  lieat  of  the  earth  to  nanifest  Its  inflaence;  for,  nest 
to  the  primal  source  of  heat — the  sun — a  very  important  source  is 
toun<i  in  the  heat  of  the  globe  itself.  While  the  surface  is  ptill 
frozen,  therefore,  and  has  not  yet  absorbed  a  sufficient  surplus  of 
heat  to  overcome  the  effect  of  the  nightly  loss  by  radiation,  the 
ground  niav  yet  be  thawing  rapidly  aod  perceptibly  from  below. 


througli  the  influence  of  the  earth's  latent  heat. 

Theosoph;. — The  name  "theosophy"  is  fro  .. 

iheiixip/iM,  divine  wisdom.     The  object  of  theoeophical  etad< 


Theosoph;. — The  name  ' '  theo««phy  "  is  from  the  Greek  word 

.■torn  .  ...   „_. 

from  iNith  philosophy  and  theology  In  that  all  reasoning  pnicef 
are  excluded  as  Imperfect,  and  claims  to  derive  its  kaowlei 


tneomip/im,  divine  wisdom,  i  lie  object  ol  tfaeoeophical  etady 
profeasedly  to  understand  the  nature  of  divine  things.  It  dine 
from  both  philosophy  and  theology  In  that  all  reasoning  praceas 
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from  direct  pommunlcation  with  God.  It  does  not  KCept  tta 
Iriitbs  (if  n^onled  revclalioD  as  immatable.  but  as  subject  to 
iiiodilitBtion  by  later  dlreut  and  personal  re velationa.  It  is  really 
but  Biiotbt^r  name  Tor  niystivisiii,  altbough  the  latttr  name  liuplieti 
iiiiirli  more;  and  the  direct  aiid  immediate  knowledge  or  intaltion 
of  (.iwl  \n  ivUlph  the  Mystics  laid  claim  was,  in  fact,  tbe  foundn- 
tiiin  of  tLsI  intimate  union  with  Oixl,  and  consequent  abstraction 
friiin  outer  lliinjfs,  which  they  make  the  ItaHis  of  their  moral  and 
BKi'i'tii'al  BVHtem.  The  theosophiu  syMcm  dates  from  a  very  high 
aiilii|uity.  Since  the  Christian  era  we  may  class  amonKtheoao- 
]ihistH  such  Bii'ts  as  XeuplatJinlsts,  the  Uesychasta  ot  the  Ureek 
Church,  uuil  in  later  times  the  disciples  ot  Paracelsus,  Tbal- 
hauser,  Itubnu^  and  Swedenbol^. 

Thermal  Springs. — Spring  water  is  scarcely  ever  cooler  than 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  surface-ground,  yet  it  is  often  found 
to  iNiHsess  B  much  higher  temperature,  rajigiug  even  to  that  of 
bollini;  water.  These  sprinKH,  warmer  than  the  average,  are 
cal1i-<l  thermal  springs,  even  tuouKh  their  temperature  is  but  little 
alurt'c  that  of  ordinary  springs.  The  higher  temperature,  accord- 
ing to  winie  of  the  m<wt  eminent  scientisls,  is  imparted  to  the 
fpriHK  water  by  the  deep-seated  layers  of  rock  which  are  the  river 
beils  lit  tlie  subterranean  streams.  This  view  is  sustained  by  the 
fact  that  the  thermal  springs  niost  abound  in  moant«nH  and  in 
all  lh<»e  regions  where  the  strata  of  the  earth  have  been  dis- 
turlied,  as  in  the  volcanic  districts. 

ThermopylK  of  Texas. — In  the  struggle  by  Texas  for  inde- 
pendence, the  most  banguinary  and  heroic  cunnict  of  the  border 
warfare  which  mergeii  into  the  Mexican  war  occurred  at  a  fort  on 
the  San  Antonio  Kiver,  near  San  Antonio,  Texas,  called  the  Alamo 
This  cimtlict  was  for  years  familiarly  known  as  the  Thennopylte 
of  Texas.  The  tort  was  alHiut  an  acre  in  extent,  oblong,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height  by  three  feet  in 
Iliickness.  I'pon  the  dismantling  of  San  Antonio  by  Sam  Hous- 
ton, and  then  Santa  .-Vnna.  a  body  of  Teians  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  William  Barrett  Travis  retired  into  the  fort,  where,  on 
Februarv  23,  1836.  they  were  invested  by  a  largo  force  under  Santa 
Anna.  'The  Texons  numlwred  only  140  men,  while  the  Mexican 
aniiy  was  4,000  strong.  The  Mexicans  erected  lutteries  on  Ixith 
sides  of  the  river,  Hiid  after  a  siege  lasting  about  twelve  days. 
during  which  time  they  were  frtiiuently  repulsetl  with  severe  loss 
l>y  the  handful  of  Texans,  captured  the  fort.  When  this  was  ac- 
eomplished,  however,  but  six  of  the  devoted  band  were  alive. 
Among  this  number  was  the  famous  "  Davy  "  (V>cket,  who,  with  the 
otlien,  surrendered  under  promise  ol  pro'tection.  This,  however, 
was  not  fullilleil.  as  they  were  cut  to  ]>ieces  by  order  of  Santa 
Anna,  Crocket  being  stahtied  I>y  at  least  a  dozen  swords.  It  is 
said  that  the  Mexicans  collected'  tlie  iMiiies  of  the  slain  Texans. 
and  after  horrilily  nmlilating  them  burned  them  in  the  center  of 
the  Alamo.     During  the  siege  it  is  estimated  that  the  Mexican  loss 
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aggregBi«i1  cm>r  1,600  men.     At  tbe  bMtle  of  San  Jaclntn,  vUiAI 
ocourivd  R  few  weeks  lat«r.  SuiU  Anna  wm  «aptarmt  ami  hia 
troopH  maXvA  with  immense  loss  by  ihe  TeisDs,  *rtto  niant  tlm 
war-iTT.  ■'  Remeraber  the  AImbo." 

Thnader  is  caused  by  iLo  sudden  re-entrmiicp  of  Ihp  air  Into  sfl 
VMUUiu  which  ie  sappuscd  to  be  tsusnl  bjr  tlit>  U^htninf^  lu  inV 

viassage  tbrourh  tbe  atlnoslibere.     Tho  ploctrieitr  excT - 

fal  repulsive  force  upon  ihe  particles  of  ur  along  thi-  , 
dis('harp«.  thus  makiDK  a  iiiom«itarT  vacaum,     In(t>  tLi«  tmil  ilia  I 
surrouudlDK  air  msheB  with  a  violenrv  )in>porttf>iip<l  (o  the  In-  ■ 
tenaty  of  the  electricity,  and  is  thaa  thrown  into  vlbratiaos.  wfairb  I 
are  the  source  of  the  Eound.  I 

Thorsdar  is  so  called  from  Donar  or  Thor.  who.  as  god  of  tiM  I 
air.  Iiad  much  lu  comntoo  with  the  Uoman  Jupiter.  t»  whom  tlia  I 
same  day  was  dedicated.  Tbe  Swedish  form  bi  Thortday;  Xht  I 
QormaQ,  Donmrttag;  tlie  French,  Jtwii.  and  tbe  Latin.  Jont  rfii*.  I 

Timothy  Grass  grows  extenMvely  in  Continental  Eufoipr,  frnia  I 
th«  MeilltiTrfui^an  tutUe  North  S«a,  and  itiSNUppocod  wa*  lunoirhl  I 
to  the  I'nited  States  from  there.  It  was  eileoKlvely  cultiratrj  f 
and  brought  iolo  notice  by  Timothy  Hanson  of  Harrland.  (mo 
whom  it  was  named.  In  Europe  the  grass  Is  wild,  and  tw«rlT  a 
century  ago  its  seed  was  token  to  England  Ttuni  Maryland  an  a 
novelty.  In  soine  iwrtions  of  the  United  Suive  it  U  called  bctil's 
KTBaa.  There  is.  however,  a  species  of  gram  wUch  pr»ws  in  ^_ 
Pennsylvania  and  some  of  tbe  Eastern  Statns  which  Is  alin  r>lti<  1  ^H 
ht^rd  erass,  but  is  entirely  dliTerent  from  timothy.  In  En<Un4  ^H 
timothy  is  raised  to  some  extent,  and  Is  there  called  ato-tsQ  ^H 
grass.  ^M 

Tobacca.~'Tbe  name  tobacco  Is  thoufht  by  sontn  to  barn  hrr« 
taken  from  Tobacco,  a  province  of  Yucatan;  by  othnr*  fnira 
Tobago,  an  island  in  tbe  Caribbean  Sea;  and  by  Mill  olhrrf  fnnn 
Tobusco,  in  tbo  Uulf  of  Florida.  The  ptani,  allbungli  it  is 
asserted  that  the  Chinese  have  nsed  it  from  earlimt  times.  wa»  nut 
introduced  Into  Eninpe  until  aft^r  the  dlsoavery  of  Amcrtia  br  J 
CVilumbiia,  lie  first  found  it  <n  use  on  tbe  Island  of  Ran  |li«itnK«  1 
in  the  Wtvt  liidiee.  The  Indian. aiuoog' all  thetrilH?  frrnn  Pi-r«  | 
to  rpper  Canada,  snioke*!  it  in  pipee.  Tlie  srrti  nf  tti'' 
llrrt  introdaocd  in  Europe  by  Ganialo  Hrniand.v  '  ■  •- 
took  it  to  Spain  and  cullivati^  It  for  omanieiii^it 
nnrriitic  qualities  wer«  shortly  afttrwaril  '>■■- 
pnutiee  of  smoklnc  it  80011  bwMine  ^iieral,  nn  i 
liilo  xnufT  followed  in  conrse  of  time.  It  wa-^  ii ' 
and  t'nncein  1560.  and  was  bmtight  into  t hi-  Iniirr  r 
Jcnn  Nicol,  the  French  F.mbasaador  to  Portugal.  In  wIkbb  hiMi>«  i 
it  received  its  b.)Iaiiic«l  name  JVfcyrfiuHii,  wlinnc^  ibe  na>m<  (lioo-  M 
tine.  The  plant  was  Introduced  into  Fjigland  l>t  Sir  Waltrr  1 
llnli-igli.  It  waE  along  in  tbe  arventeenth  eenlnry  before  It  was! 
kn»wn  lo  Ih!  UM'd  in  Asia,  but  (he  Oriental  nations  at  tbe  pta 
;iuio  arc  piubabl;^  the  gteatcsi  auwlien  So  tlie  mirU. 
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Toddy,  a  naiiio  given  in  tLe  East  Indies  tn  tLn  fermenleil  juice 
of  vuriiiiis  \<a\na  from  which  raki  is  distilled.  [S«*  ilak-i.\  TLe 
naiiiH  huH  iK'cn  ailnptcd  in  England  anil  tbo  t'niti^  Stui»t  fi>r  a 
uitxtiim  iif  whiriky,  sugar  aud  lint- water,  which  fonua  a.  popular 
drink  in  n-iiHir, 

Tower  of  London  Ih  bd  irrc^lsr  qtiadrilatpral  ciillection  of 
buitditigs  nn  rising  ground  adjoining-  the  ThuintH,  and  iuime- 
diatclvlri  thi>  east  of  the  City  of  Lnodon.  It  ix  the  must  cele^ 
lirntwi  citadel  of  England,  anS  the  only  loTitfm  of  the  Britieh 
cnjiital.  The  B|Hice  occupied  is  between  twelve  and  thirteen 
acres.  Within  itt  walla  soine  of  the  most  noted  jiolitical  and 
wligiims  characters  have  been  oiofined,  tortured  or  belieaded. 
'Hie  oldest  part  i»  what  in  known  an  the  White  Tower,  which  was 
built  by  Oundulph,  lti»hop  of  Uoohester,  in  the  time  of  William 
till!  L'oiii|ueror,  and  which  has  not  been  changed  iiiiiide,  but  has 
liti-n  renuideled  externally.  Some  of  the  walls  are  fourteen  feet 
thick,  wiiich  made  it  practicallv  impregnable  in  itH  day.  The 
notable  places  to  lie  Keen  bv  the  visitor  are:  The  Traitur'H  (iate, 
<i|)IioKitii  to  which  Is  tlio  ^^  hite  Tower,  and  through  which  the 
prisoni-rn  like  Kaleigh  were  taken  to  their  cells;  the  Blooily  Tower 
la  also  nearly  oppoKile,  and  there  the  sons  of  Edward  IV  were 
murdered  at  the  instigation  of  Bichanl  111;  Beaurhamp  Tower 
la  also  Keen  and  remembered  as  the  place  where  Anne  Bolern  and 
the  unfonnnate  l^dy  Jane  (irey  wet«  detained;  the  Kell  I'liwer, 
where  the  Oovemnr  resideH;  the  gallerieH  known  as  tlie  Horse 
Annnry  and  Queen  Elizabeth's  Armory;  and  the  Jewel  Koom, 
where  the  prown  jewels  are  kept.  The  old  banqueting  hall  and 
council  ciiainbtT  have  be<'n  made  the  store-house  for  aritiri,  and 
St.  John's  cha|H>l  has  iH'en  transformed  into  an  office  for  the 
records  and  archives.  Ttie  armories  have  famous  collectionK  of 
arms  oF  mediieval  and  modern  times.  The  Tower  is  surrounded 
by  n  lU'iat  of  fair  width  but  no  great  depth.  This  is  usually  t\Ty, 
hut  tlie  garrison  have  the  jiower  of  flooding  it.  Earlv  writers 
liave  alleged  that  Julius  Cesar  first  built  the  Tower  of  Omdon  as 
a  Itiiman  fnrtress;  but  there  is  no  written  evidence  to  pn>ve  Ibo 
exiMeneo  of  any  fonrejts  on  thin  Hito  liefore  theconstriiclion  of  tlm 
^^'hitl■  Tower  in  lllTl^.  During  the  reign  of  the  fii»t  two  Noniinn 
kinpt  the  Tower  Hii^ms  to  have  lieen  used  as  a  fortress  iii>-n'lv. 
In  Uciir}-  I'M  time  it  was  already  a  state  tirisoii.  lliat  monurll-li 
and  his  saeccHsurs  gradually  increased  the  size  and  strength  of  the 
rampertK  and  towers,  until  the  whole  lieeame  a  stronghold  of  the 
tirHt  class  for  feudal  limes.  The  kings  frei|uently  resiiled  there. 
holiling  their  ciiurtd.  and  not  nnfrequently  sustaii>iii^  sieges  from 
their  reU-llious  subjects.  Of  the  long'  list  of  execniioiis  for 
politii'Hl  offenses,  real  or  imiiufeil,  those  of  Lords  Klbiiamoik, 
Baluiitvno  and  Uivat,  after  tlie  Iteliellion  of  \~i->.  wen-  the  la."!, 
Wilkes.  Ili>rne  Tooke  niul  others  have,  however,  since  Isi'n  <-on- 
Btu-d  thero.  Not  the  least  intervsting  memorials  are  the  ijuaint 
uid  toouhin^  imwriiitions  cut  by  haplesti  {iriaoiieRt  on  tlie  walls  of 
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thflr  dangi^nK.  At  present  tlie  Tower  of  I^otidnD  is  a  frn«l 
miliiarr  store- liouw.  in  chsrjie  of  the  War  Depanmrat,  ciniain- 
iiij;  amis  and   accuulrvmeois   fur  the  complete  eijuipmem  ot  a 

'  Trade  Dollara.— Previous  to  tUe  colni^  of  tbLs  dollar,  nhirti 
was  bruu^Lt  into  existenre  through  the  deuiand  on  the  Pacitit 
coast  for  a  coin  to  be  used  in  commeroial  relations,  particularlv 
with  (.liina  and  Japan,  the  old  silver  dollar  nf  371^  ^raina  wil> 
the  only  one  known.  The  new  dollar  contained  420  prains.  and 
eventually  was  extensively  circulated  all  over  the  I'liiiin.  I>ut  usf 
Tttired  after  the  Ftirtv-fourlh  Congress  enacli?d  that  it  was  not  a 
legal  tender. 

Trade  Unions. — In  one  form  oranother,  combinations  have  al- 
ways existed  since  the  employed  and  emplovin);  cla^^es  liecanir 
dislinKuishahle  from  each  other.  Trade  unions,  organized  for 
nurixwes  such  as  those  which  cimtemporary  unions  cuntenJ  for, 
nave  eiisleil  for  more  than  three  centuries.  Su  early  as  154(1  a 
utalute  of  Edward  VI  is  directed,  auionp  other  ciiljiriiF'.  apairM 
certain  "artlliivn.  handicraftsmen,  and  lalwirent"  who  had 
'■  sworn  muiiial  oaths  "  to  do  only  certain  kinds  of  work,  tu  n-^w- 
late  how  much  work  shiuild  be  done  In  e  <)ay.  and  ivliat  br>iir> 
and  times  they  should  work.  The  iisunl  jH-ualtii's  of  tim-s.  pil- 
lory and  liLss  of  ears  were  to  follow  a  breach  of  its  ennettnenls. 
Add  the  Ti'frulatiim  of  wapes  and  the  employment  of  union  or 
non-union  men  to  the  olijects  rnumerateil  in  this  statute,  and  wi- 
liave  in  elTect  the  trailes  unions  of  the  present  day.  Maiiv  fruit- 
less arts  wi'te  afterward  jiassed  to  prevent  ciHiibinations  for  rais- 
fnp  wiipi's:  but  since  that  time  the  traite  unions  have  IniTi'asHl 
in  iiiiiulH>rs  and  n]cnil>ership,  until  they  include  iii<iirly  all  ilie 
lalM'rinj;  classes  of  England  and  Ainerii-a.  The  adrin-ntes  of  thi- 
unions  in>-ist  that  they  are  the  only  meatw  by  which  workim-n  can 
di'fi-nd  theiiir-elves  against  the  aggrewdons  of  employers.  It  is 
argued  that  tlie  in<lividual  laboriT  lias  no  chance  of  resisting  the 
capitiili^i  on  iijubI  terms:  that  starvation  trends  tiMi  closely  on  hi^ 
ho'ls  to  iHTiiili  his  successfullv  op]i<ising  a  reduction  nf  his  wiigc, 
no  nintter  how  arbitrary  or  nnjust.  It  is  urged  that  nssoeialii'U^ 
of  eniptoyers  an-  practically  universal,  and  that  tlieir  oiijo'i  i> 
mainly  to  wi'ure  for  themselves  tlie  largest  jiossible  shure  of  tin- 
profits  whiili  are  tlie  prmluct  of  capital  and  lalmr  unitinl.  1  .-t  ii 
cannot  lie  deniitl  that  against  tliese  uses  may  be  set  niiuiy  si-ri»ii'> 
evils.  Striki-s  an-  often  determined  ui>on  by  unions  nt  times 
wlii'o  tiie  ciindilion  of  the  market  renders  succem  im)ios.-'ible.  re- 
,'-ultlng  ill  H'vere  and  prolonged  suffering.  I'nions  undoubtedly 
f^»tcr  nil  uiiliirtiiiiale  spirit  of  antagonism.  Being  constatitlv  anil 
(■rui,s<inusly  cm  tin-  defensive,  they  come  at  last  to  sus)iei't  evil  in 
every  tnoveoieiit  and  to  put  a  sinister  intetpretaliim  on  everv 
action  of  eni]iloyfrs,  and  in  some  trades  the  practice  of  ci«>rcio'n 

Training-Ships,  Enlistment  on,— A  boy  seeking  admission  to 
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thp  Cnited  Statta  tniuiiifr-sbip,  in  order  to  paaii  raaster.  must  be 
taWj  developed  fur  his  b^,  iif  t^uod  beuilk,  aiid  wilb  none  nf  the 
nii'tiilXTH  <>T  liTgaxa  of  the  biidv  iiupiun-d.  Even  thu  Iwu  or  ex- 
tensive decay  of  four  molar  teeih  will  c&use  rejet-tiun.  lie  must 
he  of  ^oiid  moral  character,  and  able  to  read  diHtindly  Bhellen's 
twenly.feet  tent  type  at  a  distaoce  of  fifteen  feet  with  e«cb  eve 
sin^cly.  Tbe  sbtjipinff-articles  or  a  Hworn  dertaralinD  furnished  by 
the  coniiiiaiidin)^  ulfirer  inual  lie  isi^ned  by  tba  father.  lunther,  or 
Kuanlian.  AVbile  nerving  on  the  traiuinfC'Sbip  the  iKiyH  are  given 
an  c)ntinary  EnellHb  edueatiun.  atid  receive  praiiioal  instruetiun  in 
w-anianstiip.  The  pay  iufS.iiU  [ler  month  and  one  ration  for  tbird- 
■■laHH  Iwyx,  as  they  are  railed  when  enlifted,  ;);1U.50  |ier  month  for 
luironil-clasd,  Bn<l  ^11.30  per  month  for  firat-claxii.  Tbe  necexaary 
■lullit  of  rtiithlng  ie  fumLiht'd  br  tbe  Uovemuent  and  cha^^ 
a^LUHt  tbeir  pav.  but  no  allowance  is  made  under  any  circum- 
Hiance  for  traveling  exjienHeM  to  the  place  of  enliHtment.  No  boya 
under  fourteen  yeani  or  over  eighteen  ran  enlixt,  an<l  thi-y  must 
nerve  until  they  are  twenty-one  years  old,  unlifitti  dLscbarged  on 
tiie  reeommendatiiin  of  a  inedica)  survey,  ur  for  inlHconduct.  In 
ca.-'e  of  injury  while  in  the  Hervice,  a  pension  is  K^anted. 

Trajan's  Column,  a  celulmted  column  at  Home,  which  was 
resn'd  A.  !>.  114.  by  tbe  Itoman  Senate  and  people,  in  bonor  of  the 
Kni|»?ror  Trajan.  It  is  connidered  not  only  the  greati'st  work  of 
itH  architect.  ApolhidoruH.  but  one  of  the  noldcHt  tttructures  of  its 
kinil  ever  erected.  Tbe  i>edestal  is  covt-nrd  wilh  liati-reliefs  of 
warlike  instrumentH,  tthieldH  and  belmels;  and  a,  very  lemarknblo 
KerieH  of  ba»-reliefs.  forming  a  sjiiral  aniund  tbe  ttliaft.  cihibit  a 
continuous  history  of  the  military  8c;hieveinentJi  of  Trajan.  These 
■re  in  excellent  preservation,  and  independently  of  tbeir  beauty  as 
works  of  art  they  are  invalnable  as  records  of  ancient  cOHluines. 
AHpiralstaircane  in  tbelnteriorof  the cnlnmnlcails  toils  summit. 
Tbe  height  of  the  entire  colunm  is  183  feet.  It  stands  erect  in  all 
its  ancient  U-auty  amid  the  ruins  of  Trajan's  Forum.  Tlie  summit 
wBM  originally  crowned  by  a  cnlosKal  statue  of  tbo  Kmperor, wbicb 
has  been  incoogruoufily  replaced  by  one  of  St.  Peter. 

Transvaal  is  a  province  of  tiiiuth  Africa,  ea.vt  of  Zululand, 
nhieb  com  prices  an  area  of  112. TOO  s<iiiare  mlli-s,  and  hai  a  jxipu- 
laiLon  of  some  8lNI.(NKI,n<it  more  than  4?,0(I0  of  wbicb  are  white. 
The  while  inhabitants  are  of  Dutch  deiorent,  calling  tliem»«-[veM 
Itiien.  and  were  originally  emigrants  to  ('B|>e  Colony;  but  in  183(>, 
ing  tired  of  British  riile,  the  more  adventurous  of  tlicni  Ix-gan 


lonng  f< 


K  homes  In  tbe  wlldemesH,  and  eventually  nettled 


._..  _   now  forming  the  province  of  Natal  and  the 

Omiige  Free  Mate.  Tbe  BritiKb  eoon  annexed  Natal,  but  the 
Orange  Free  State  and  a  settlement  bevond  tbe  Vaal  were  allowed 
to  fonu  r<>pnb!ics.  The  Transvaal  Hepiibliu  was  n.it,  however, 
wliollv  succeiwful  in  the  work  of  self  government,  from  tbo  fact 
that  llie  majority  of  its  iviiiulatlon  bail  wnight  |)iim<tT  life  to  se- 
cure freedom  from  all  reHtraint.     Volksraads  or  general  aBsemblitM 
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of  tlie  people  were  held,  but  the  taies  Imposed  by  this  body,  and 
the  laws  it  passed,  could  not  be  enforced.  At  last  the  Cape  Uov- 
ernni<^[)t  made  this  the  pretext  for  seDdlng  for  a  British  Cumuiis- 
Bioner,  who  took  possession  of  and  annexed  the  Transvaal  terri- 
tory. This,  however,  did  not  suit  the  mass  of  the  iieojile.  and 
after  two  dele{,rBtiona,  which  had  been  gent  to  England  to  protect 
a);ui]iKt  the  annexation,  failed  to  obtain  any  recocTiition  from  the 
English  Government,  the  Volksraad  proclaimed  the  anncialiun 
null  and  void  and  the  republic  still  in  existence.  This  was  in 
Decemlier,  1879,  and  it  was  a  whole  y  lar  before  these  slow-moving 
people  were  ready  to  fight  for  their  liberties.  The  few  engafre- 
mfuts  whifh  took  place  between  the  Boers  and  the  small  bmliesof 
British  troo|is  sent  against  them  resulted  in  every  instanc«  in  a 
victciry  for  the  former,  and  on  about  February  26,  1881,  an  aniiis. 
tice  u-BH  aerced  u)>on,  and  a  convention  hold  for  the  fonnation  of 
a  treaty,  liy  this  treaty,  which  was  ratified  by  the  Volksraad.  a 
limited  suzi-Tainty  vaa  secured  to  the  British  Uovemment,  and 
tilt!  pel >] lie  of  the  Transvaal  were  granted  full  control  of  thi'lr 
Iwul  afluirs  ou  their  agreeing  to  abolish  slavery  end  uiaininm 
religiims  toliratiiin.  Trbulil™  lietwifu  the  Boers  and  the  unlives 
creuli-<l  a  nccesKity  fur  another  convention  in  WH,  when  tho  Brii- 
ish  suzi^ruiuty  won  revoked.  The  Transvaal  country,  so  nninrd 
iM-caiiHe  situntod  beyond  the  Voal  River,  is  well  walt'ro<l,  ami  all 
the  distrii'ts  are  thoroughly  adapteil  for  the  raising  at  gniin  and 
uBttli'.  Oiilil  Ims  iHvn  found  in  pnying  quant itlcH,  but  ffaring  the 
influx  of  n  mining  population,  au  act  was  )>assi>d  in  1ks8  furbiJ- 
<tiiiK  the  mining;  of  gold  and  silver.  The  wiiiiderful  disrovprics  rif 
preHniis  metals,  in  1885  and  1880,  ou  the  borders  of  tUeir  leiri- 
tiirv  have  i]iiite  nullified  this  law.  however. 

trappist  Monksnre  a  brunch  of  the  Cistercian  Orderof  Mimk>, 
Their  uioiiKsterv,  calliKl  \m  Tra|i|H>.  is  iu  the  French  Depaniltenl 
otorne.  nnd  was  founded  in  ll4tt.  During  the  wars  that  ]>revaiW 
l>etween  the  French  and  Knglinh  the  monastery  was  re)>eHteillv 
pltindereil  an<l  the  luonks  disjiersed.  by  which  its  numlH'rs  weri- 
Ko  di'plc-liil  and  its  religions  discipline  im  utterly  deHtruv<>()  tbiit  ni 
thelH'ginningof  the  reigii  of  Iriiuis  XIV  there  were  only  si-ven 
iiiimks  left.  whuM!  habits  had  beeiinie  po  depraved  that  tlu'v  were 
.-^tyleil  "ihe  Srigandsof  I^Tnip|«."  In  16A4thK  Ablif>t  dtt'ltsncc 
wiis  |nu  ill  eliarge  of  the  mona.stery  and  iiumedintely  inslitulei)  a 
HTie>iof  ri'loruiH.  which  in  a  few  years  made  the  Monks  of  ],a 
Trappi' noted  as  one  of  the  m<*:t  ausli<re  orders  of  Kun>|H-.  The 
inouaslie  rule  nl  the  order  was  must  severe.  The  uu-mlien  r>is* 
in  Ihe  iiioniing  at  '2  n'elock  and  devoted  twelve  hours  a  day  to  re- 
li-liouM  exercises  and  several  linuw  to  hard  lalmr.  Xo  worldly 
conversation  was  alloweil;  u|H>n  meeting,  the  members  were  n;- 
ituired  lo  salute  each  other  with  the  solemn  words  "  Mf^mexfo 
HiiW  "  (Hemeniher  deiiih).  Thi-  scanty  fiKHl  of  these  anchorites 
consisleA  ot  wsApt  aud  vei^ctiiiiU's;  iiieut,  wine  and  lK*r  were  for- 
liiilileB.    1\ie^"  H\e^  «a  i  \i«»ii,  -^fWV  *.  pillow  ot  str&w.    Thd^ 
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3t  effort  wsa  to  wean  tlie  mind  from  tlip  pleasures  of  lite,  and 
tofiiitupon  the  idea  of  dealii.  In  tlie  latttrpart  of  tlie  eighttMz'ntli 
century  tliey  liad  monasteries  in  Italy  and  Uenasny  an  vreU  oa 
France.  During  the  French  Revolution  tlie  order  was  BUliiireMSPd 
in  France,  but  was  reingtalpd  in  its  privileges  in  1817.  In  1870 
tLe  order  was  abolished  hj  law  la  Italj-,  and  iu  (lenuany  in  1874. 
A  Trappist  colony  Bellied  in  Pennsylvania,  whence  lliey  removed 
to  Kentucky,  thence  to  Klissouri  and  to  Illinois,  and  finally  in  lli<13 
to  Kdva  8c'  Ilia,  wliere  tlicy  still  exint.  Since  that  date  two  col- 
onies of  Trappists  bave  settled  in  the  United  t^talea. 

Treasury  Departmeat,  Salaries  in. — The  salaiies  of  tlie 
officials  of  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States  are  as 
follows:  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  per  annum,  $8,000;  two 
Assistant  Secretariefl,  $4,500  each;  Comptroller  of  Currency.  $5,- 
000;  Chief  Clerk,  *2,700;  Director  of  Mint,  $4,500;  Chief.  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  $3,000;  C'liief,  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing, 
$4, .'MX);  Supervixing  Architect,  $4,500;  Superintendent  Coast  Sur- 
vev.  16,000:  Treasurer  of  United  States,  $6,000;  Asuistaut  Treas- 
itn>r,  $8.6UU;  Register.  $4,000;  SoUcitor,  $4,500;  Superintendent 
Life-Saving  Service,  $4,000;  First  Comptroller,  $5,000;  Second 
Comptmller,  $5,000;  First  Auditor,  $3,000;  Second  Auditor,  $8.. 
600;  Third  Auditor,  $3,600;  Fourth  Auditor,  $.1,600;  Fifth  Audi- 
tor, $3,f!00;  Sixth  Auditor,  $3,600;  Commissioner  of  Customs, 
$4,600;  Cimmiasioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  $6,000;  Commissioner 
of  Navigation,  $4,000;  Chairman  of  Liurhthoune  Board,  $11,000; 
Hiief,  Appointment  I^Tision,  $2,730;  Chief.  Warrant  Division, 
$2,750. 

Treaty  of  Rjswick. — By  this  treaty,  which  was  concluded  in 
1697,  between  Louia  XIV  and  tJreat  Britain,  the  Uemian  Empire. 
S[>ain  and  Holland,  the  long  war  which  followed  tlie  lyengue  of 
Augxliurg  in  1S86  was  terminated,  Louis,  by  this  treaty,  ac- 
hnou'leilged  William  of  Orange  as  King  of  Ureat  Britain  and  In'- 
land,  nsitiired  to  Spain  his  conquests  in  Catalonia,  and  a  lur^e 
part  of  Flanders  and  Lorraine,  and  others  on  the  Rhine,  to  Iliu 
Llemian  Empire.  Strasburg  and  other  places  in  Alsace  weru 
definitely  ceded  to  France. 

Trial  by  Jury. — The  form  of  trial  by  jury  is  gonerallv  conceded 
to  be  derived  from  the  Inatitutiiins  of  thu  (ireeks  ami  Houjons. 
There  w-as  a  custc)m  In  the  ancient  city  of  Athens  whereby  a  cer- 
tain nuinlier  of  frtvinen,  selected  by  lot,  beard  and  decided,  under 
thi!  tUrection  of  a  pri'siiiing  Judge,  every  case  to  be  tried  at  law,  each 
case  being  lien nl  and  determined  by  a  different  set  of  men.  A  eiin- 
llarayKttrm  wan  Bdo{)ted  In  Rome;  and  aa  the  Romans  always  in - 
trnduci^d  tlic-ir  laws  and  InHtitutiona  Into  all  their  provinces,  it  Is 
prubablo  that  tlieir  mode  of  Judicial  proce<Iure  was  estahlished 
among  the  Britains.  Another  form,  called  the  trial  by  compurga- 
tion. wsM  Id  uho  among  the  Saxons.  In  this,  each  partv  t^i  a  unit 
apiiean-d.  with  certain  of  his  friends,  who  swore  witli  liim  to  tliu 
truth  of  his  case.    Aa  the  number  of  the  com^utgtton  yt 
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»lly  six  on  cacU  sido,  it  \»  supposed  by  some  that  we  lave  here  tbe 
orifcin  of  the  number  of  tbe  luudero  jury,  WitDewes  were  first 
1)n)ii);lit  in  to  tXi\  tbe  jury  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  but  it 
na;!!  niit  until  the  n'ign  of  Quiien  Anne  that  tbe  law  pmrided  tbut 
those  who  had  eviUfOce  to  give  could  not  eerve  as  Juroni.  In  ^'ol- 
land  tlie  jury  ayHtem  was  eNlabliiibpd  at  a  very  early  date,  l)ut  was 
soon  after  diHCOUtlnued  ia  civil  ca.ses.  A  jury  in  that  cuiintry  con- 
Bi!<tii  of  fifteen,  and  a  majority  mar  render  a  verdict.  Tbe  juri'  in 
civil  cases  waa  le-introduced  In  the  time  of  George  III.  Jn  "ire- 
land  tbe  jury  is  substantially  the  same  as  in  England;  but  tbe 
HepreBsdon-ot-Crime  bill,  passed  in  1883.  provided  for  tbe  trial  of 
certain  cases  without  juries.  In  France  a  jury  ia  obly  allowed  in 
eases  of  felony,  where  a  majority  of  tbe  jurora  can  render  a  ver. 
diet.  In  (Jennany,  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases  was  introduced 
early  in  tbe  c<-ntiiry.  It  was  establiHlied  In  Pruwiiain  1819.  and 
a^ain  by  the  ConKtitution  of  1848;  but  in  1851  political  ofTenM-s 
were  withdrawn  from  its  oiioratiiin.  The  Bv.itcni  was  a<lo|itcd  l>v 
Austria  in  IKrill,  by  (irtiie  in  1H»4,  and  by'rortugal  in  IKIT.  It 
liBH  ulsi)  lni-n  inlnHluit-d  in  rweiit  tinii'H  into  Italy,  into  Dnixil.  ami 
finiitiv  into  lliissia,  wlii'n!  tho  Unit  trial  by  Jury  wan  beld  Aii};ust 
H,  IHKIt.  In  fai'h  of  tbi'so  last  iiunii'd  countrii-sa  vi'nliit  <-an  Ix- 
wndi-nd  by  the  majority.  Tlio  jury  oystein  has  existed  in  liel- 
(TLutii  ^ince  that  country  neiiuralifl  from  Holland,  and  ini'l>tilt'K 
wllhin  itH  oiMTutiimH  jHil'ltical  offi'iisi-H  and  tb-ise  i  f  tho  presii.  In 
SwitKcriauil  all  criun's  against  the  tV>nfe<li-ration  are  tried  by  jnr>-. 
and  fr)r  otbi-r  crinn-s  eiu-b  candm  lum  its  own  macbhiery'  Tbe 
form  of  trial  Ii,t  Jury  waH  broii^rht  from  England  to  America  1iv 
the  colonists,  anil  is  pnitiiteil  by  mention  in  tho  Fi-deral  Constitu- 
tionaiidin  thel'nnKtitiitionsnf  most  of  the  states.  It  is  also  in 
use  in  the  t^riutb  Ami-ri<'au  re|>ul>lics.  Tlie  origin  nf  tlio  insOiu- 
tion  ut  full  till  in  Kiiglaiid  Ih  hIao  ascrilied  by  some  to  tbci  eKtHlilUb- 
uii-nt  of  Norniiin  law  theni  by  IVilllani  tbu  ConiiUGror,  t»  the  Xor- 
itiiiiis  )ia<l  a  fiiriti  of  trial  by  jury  niucb  more  like  that  of  uiodeni 
tiiiii's  lliiin  any  legal  usa|ro  nf  the  Saxons. 

Triple  Alliance  is  the  name  by  which  two  different  treaties  an- 
known  in  Iiistory.  'I'lie  first  nan  signed  at  Ilagiie  in  lUfltl  by 
KiLglii[ii],  Holland  and  Sweden,  and  bad  for  its  object  the  protei-- 
tiiin  of  tbe  t^|>aiLisli  Netherlands  and  the  cliecking  of  the  ron- 
qili'sis  of  l^mis  XIV  of  France.  Tbe  secoml  Alliani-e  was  U-- 
Iwei^n  Knglaiid,  Friin.-e  and  Holland,  against  Sjmln.  in  1717.  and 
liroviilnl  fiirtbel'mleislnnt  Mio-fssiiin  in  lireat  Britain  and  Hint 
ot  tin-  Duke  of  OrlriLiH  in  Krum-e;  for  the  retirement  of  the  Pn'- 
temli-r  fniiii  tlio  lalli^r  nmiilrv,  and  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk. 
aiTor-iiug  to  the  Tniitv  of  Ttm-ht. 

Triumvirate. —  "The  First  Triumvirate  "  is  tbe  name  given  in 
Roman  history  t'l  the  jirivate  league  entered  into  by  l.'a'sar,  Pom- 
|H-y  and  Crassus — the  three  most  ]>owerful  men  of  their  lime — to 
enable  them  to  rule  tbe  Itonian  repubtio.  This  comiiact  waa  not  a 
triumvirate  in  tbu  prujier  souim)  of  the  term,  as  it  had  do  legally- 
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oonnitnted  existpnre,  bnt  wut.  In  fact,  onlv  a  tTCBannable  con- 
Hjurac}'  uf  tlirpi>  lufii  u|!^iiiitt  the  IcKitiiuBte  authorlt/  of  iho  State. 
"  'nieSecund  1'riiiiiivirut«  "  whh  tue  partition  of  the  Kovemment 
lH.>twu!n  OctaviuH.  Aiitiuiy  anil  Iiciikliiti  iiu mediately  after  (.'araar's 
.  dt^Cli — ail  Hrruiif;i>iiii'iit  Kanctioiied,  aiiil  thrrrfiire  Ii'^IixmI,  by  the 
Mi'iiatt-.  ThJN  Iriiiiiivimle  ciiiilluued  fur  two  conRecutlve  terins  of 
five  veafH,  tuxin  after  which  Ui'taviua  beuune  iiu]in;me,  and  was 
thereafter  known  an  CirHar  Aiif;uittDS. 

Trojan  War. — Tin?  legend  rt-Barding  the  Trojan  war  has  un- 
diiulitecllv  a  historii-al  uri^n  in  tlie  fact  of  the  actual  ileHtruction 
of  Troy  by  a  (fnvian  military  expedition.  About  I1&4-'W  B.C., 
according  to  tiie  InulitionK,  I'arix,  one  of  themns  of  Friam,  en- 
ticed Helen,  the  lieautiful  wife  of  MenelauH,  King-  of  Sgarta,  away 
from  her  liunbanil.  and  at  the  call  of  Menelaus  all  the  heroes  of 
(ireere  flew  to  anns  to  avengo  this  wrong.  The  Ureciao  host 
nuniliered  lOO.OM)  warriont,  aniunK  whom  weio  I'lybKeH,  Achillee, 
Ajai,  Diointvl  and  Agaiiienmon,  »-lio,  bh  bnithcr  of  Menelaus,  was 
cliOHco  to  hud  the  exiieilition.  The  »iege  ot  the  city  i>f  Priam 
lasted  ten  yiwn*.  finally  the  Ureeke,  hy  the  device  of  Ulyxiiea, 
■milt  an  inmienHe  womlcn  liorM-,  in  whk-li  thev  conceak-d  a  num- 
htr  of  their  wwiiors.  anil  left  it  on  the  ]>lain  ra  sight  of  tlio  city, 
am)  then  nnired  tii  tlieir  Hhipx  as  though  abandoning  the  niege. 
The  Trojaiw.  lielii-viiig  that  the  PUtue  was  left  an  a  propitiatory 
offering  to  lbelr(,iHlM.  carried  it  within  their  waltn,  and  at  night 
the  coiireaie'l  warriors  isHued  from  iheborse  and  opened  lhi>  gates 
of  the  city  to  tlieir  reiurniil  coniradea,  anil  Troy  was  Backed  and 
burned.  'The  king  and  all  hiiiMoiis  were  killed;  in  fact,  according 
Ml  the  legend,  JKlli-a.-!,  and  his  father  Anchixes  and  a  few  devoted 
followera  w(>t<>  the  only  oneM  to  estcape.  and  these,  after  long  wan- 
d<-ringj<  lir  hea  and  land,  finally  Mettled  on  the  choreH  of  Etruria,  in . 
Italy.  The  lialtleH  which  were  fought  before  tlie  walla  of  Troy 
have  lieen  ininionalJKiil  by  llonier  in  the  "  Iliad." 

Trouvere  Mid  Troubadour,  the  names  given  in  Northern  and 
Soul  hem  t'nince,  res{>ectively,  tuaclaNsof  iHilinheil  aud  cultivated 
iwrdH.  At  hU  the  courta  in  Snutliern  France,  Northern  France, 
S|iuin  and  Italy  lliey  wereeiite<'me<l  abrilllant  ornament  of  wx'iety. 
PrinceM  and  fuirdamejn often  tbemseives  tMUverort  or  trrmlmilouts) 
were  proud  of  their  praiKe  and  their  aetvice  of  gallantry,  or  dn-ad- 
ed  tlie  hiring  niiltery  of  their  Batiric  muHe.  Theiw  pH'tK  wore 
uKuaily  atteiideil  liy  a  jongleur,  wtiowi  buHinew  It  won  to  fumiHli 
an  inMnimeiilal  ai-c'iuipaniment  ti>  the  songH  which  his  uiBKter 
comtHnfil  and  sung.  The  tronvere  and  trouliadour  [metry  lasted 
for  alxiut  •H»\  v>-aR«— IIHK)  to  13tKI. 

Troy  and  MycenK,  Situ  of.— From  1871  to  1873  Doctor  lleio- 
rich  Schliemaiin.  a  falnouH  eai-lern  tmvcltT  ami  ei|di)rer.  oonduct- 
eil  excavaiionn  on  the  plateau  ot  IliHsarlik.  which  lio  mainlaiued 
was  the  site  of  ani-ient  Tmy.  At  a  depth  of  tifry  fi-et  several 
layem  of  ruin-i  wen-  enronnteretl,  each  ot  which  he  conNidercil  the 
remoinK  of  a  dhttinct  uily,  one  built  upon  the  ruiiu  of  another.     A, 
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nuum  CMne  to  the  ooncloalon  that  these 


taMytxmm  ue  (or  the  mort  put  In  the  n^hbcvbood  of  Ehar- 
vate,  and  are  spedmena  of  Cyclopean  aroUtoetnia.  These  wen 
alao  explored  d;  Doctiv  geUlamaim  in  ISnt-Tl,  and  aereml 
andent  tomhs  oomtalning  a  buge  qnantttj  of  gtdd  and  aUver  oma- 
menia  were  nuearthed. 

Tmsts.— A"TniBt,"t&itBbreadaeu«e,{iaMiDUnatla(iaf  in. 
diridoalfl  or  oorporatiaiia  tor  omtrolUof  the  |alae  of  a  eommodl^, 
ItseekB  to  do  this  l^nMrtetlng  prodncUonor  bj  "oomering" 
the  market,  and  BtriTea  to  aoeompliah  ita  end  wluiont  incormg 
the  peualUee  of  the  law.  This  mdaaTor  to  keep  within  the  law 
baa  giTaQ  rise  to  many  fonne  of  "traif  (greementa.  The  sim- 
plest is  a  uier«  naked  contr&ct  between  manufacturers  or  dealers 
that  MLch  aball  carry  on  bis  buBinesa  in  bis  own  way.  bat  tliat 
none  shall  sell  beluw  an  agreed  minimum  price.  Examples  of 
this  are  a^eements  between  the  coal  producers  of  Pennsylvania 
and  [lie  trades-union  agreemenls.  Aiiother  simple  form  of  com- 
bination is  an  agreement  that  all  sLall  carry  on  their  business  inde- 
pendently, but  that  profits  shall  all  be  turned  into  a  common  fund 
and  divided  in  a  definitely  agreed  on  ratio,  no  matter  what  the 
profits  of  each  individual  may  actually  have  been.  Of  such  a  nat- 
ure are  railroad  pools.  Another  hind  occurs  when  a  corporation 
leases  the  works,  or  contracts  to  take  all  the  products  of  other  cor- 
porations, or  enters  into  partnership  with  them.  In  all  of  these 
cases,  however,  there  is  a  danger  of  overstepping  the  bounds  of 
legality.  Courts  in  all  parte  of  tbe  conntry  have  repeatedly  re- 
fused to  enforce  such  contracts  if  deemed  to  be  injurious  to  the 
public;  and  some  authorities  have  declared  them  cnminal.  if  dan- 
gerous to  the  common  good.  This  has  led  to  the  invention  of  a 
subtile  and  elusive  form  which  we  may  call  the  "Trust"  proper. 
In  this,  the  stock  of  all  the  stockholders  of  all  tbe  corporations 
comprising  it  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  as  trust«-es,  thus 
securing  to  a  dozen  or  so  persons  the  absolute  control  of  stock  rep- 
resenting many  millions  of  dollars  and  possibly  thousands  of  own- 
ers. The  Standard  Oil  Trust  and  the  Sugar  Trust  illnstrate  this 
form,  the  Standard  Oil  being  probably  tbe  pioneer  In  this  line,  and 
now  one  of  the  most  powerful  moneyed  institntiona  in  the  world. 
Whether  this  "Trust"  will  stand  the  attacks  of  its  enemieeor,  in 
in  its  turn,  will  be  decided  to  be  illegal  it  is  too  soon  to  judge.  In 
a  recent  case  tbe  New  York  Supreme  Court  has  declared  ft  lll^cal 
and  tbe  charters  of  its  conatitnent  corporations  liable  to  forfeitare. 
Aa  b&&  \»eiiBai&.,  &"TT<:iLEt"  is  not  a  corporation,  nor  rabject  to 
the  testi^<^o'we^»3^M^'*"^'°»^'^<<V^ttJwd.aompanieB.    uhat 
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it  offlcials. 

Tuesdaj  is  wi  called  fmm  Tiirttdaeg,  Tiw  or  Tiu  being  tlie  old 
Shxiiii  Daiiio  fur  tlie  Xorse  geiA.  of  vai.  Tba  daj-  bcaiB  a  corree- 
[Kiuiling  name  In  tlie  ntber  (Jermwiic  dialects.  The  French  is 
if'irtii  and  tlia  Latlu  die»  Mnrlu,  from  Mani,  tlie  Uomtm  god  of 

Tun  of  Heidelberg;. — In  li143  a  wine  cnak,  vhoee  capacltr  was 
31  liiiH'S  or  2.G4U  gHlliinti.  in  Kaid  tu  bave  be«n  made  at  ifeidt'lberg, 
(itriiianv.  Tbin,  Imwever.  -van  [imLiablf  deKtroyed,  an  a  new  one 
n-nx  made  In  itt  plat-v  in  1664,  nliicb  Leld  600  boj^beadH,  or  87,- 
I^NI  gidloDs.  'I'biH  tlie  Krencli  emptied  and  knocked  tu  pipcex  in 
I6H(<.  But  a  niurb  larger  veiuiel  was  made  early  in  tbe  ei|;bteenth 
century,  wbose  cai>acit,r  n-as  00.4110  galliiiiB.  For  many  j-ears  it 
wan  kept  full  of  tlie  best  Itbt^Diuh  wine,  wbirb  flowed  freely  dur- 
ing tbe  merry- luakingH  of  the  electon;  but  of  late  years  it  has 
not  berti  in  uxe.  The  Heidleberg  tun  ia  interesting  simply  on  ac- 
miint  of  antiquity  and  mention  in  literature,  bh  tbe  modem  inven- 
tirjnit  for  tbe  manufacture  of  liquor  on  a  very  lorfce  scale  hava 
caused  tlie  construction  of  even  larger  caHks  to  be  quite  a  common 
thing.  Tlie  lurgent  vetiKel  of  this  kind,  however,  is  one  made  at 
Kiinipitein,  (ienuanv,  in  1735,  bv  Frederick  AugustuH.  Kingof 
Poland  and  Klector  of  Sazonv.  This  held  288,6541  gallons.  The 
to[>  of  tilis  migbtv  ca»k  Id  tailed  in.  and  affords  room  fur  twenty 
]HTM<ns  to  Kit  and  enjiiy  their  cups.  All  strangers  are  offered  a 
"  welt'oinu  cup"  of  the  liquor  from  tbiit  cask;  end  on  its  side  la 
encravcil  a  l..atin  couplet,  inviting  Tituton  to  drinlc  "  to  the  pros- 

Tiinneli,  &eKt. — The  nine  longext  tunnela  in  the  world  are 
RM  follows:  Mount  tit.  (iothard,  48,S40  feet  lotig;  Mont  Cenis, 
m.HW  fei-t  bingi  HiioHic,  S.'i.OHO  feet  long;  Nochistongo.  21.650 
fo't  long;  Siitni.  21,130  UvX  long;  Biquivel.  18,628  feet  long; 
Ni'rtbe.  ].~i.l5H  fr<^t  lung:  Blaizy,  18,453  feet  long;  Thai ueii  and 
M.-l«.iy.  ll.WOfnctlong. 

Turncoat.— Tlie  ejiitbet  "turncoat"  is  auppooeil  t4>  have  taken 
its  riK'  from  one  of  tlie  first  dukes  of  Savoy,  whose  domiiiJoUH  were 
o[H'n  ti>  the  contending  jHiHi-ra  of  France  and  Spain.  Being  »ub- 
JM-t  to  fri'qiieiit  incursions  of  these  rival  jKiwers,  ho  yituf  uldiged 
tu  teioporize  and  favor  tlieui  as  they  seemed  able  or  n<it  to  injure 
bim.  He  ilien-foro  had  a  coat  made  thalwait  blue  on  one  Bide 
Htiil  white  on  the  other,  and  might  lie  worn  Indifferi'nllv  with 
either  si<le  out.  Whi>n  he  w(«  ostensibly  on  the  siile  of  Hpain  he 
wore  the  blue  fiide  oiit,  hut  when  the  French  were  to  lie  i>ropiti- 
ated  he  displaved  the  white  hide.  He  therefore  Ix-canie  known  as 
KiiiaiHiel  the  Tumroat.  and  the  epithet  has  then'fore  come  to  be 
applivil  to  tlioso  who  tuni  their  opinions  around  to  suit  their  per- 

Type-Setting  Machines.— Tlie  first  type-setting  machine  ap- 
pears to  have  been  iuveutod  by  WUUaiu  Chutcli  of  Uuc^iiaci^sxiS. 
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a  1657  ft  machine  wis 
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4.000  to  6,000  types  In  ui  boar— about  tbrre  men's  work.  TbiN 
machine,  which  occniucs  a  apace  of  about  two  or  three  feel,  bas 
a  horiiontal  Btage  on  which  is  placed  a  putitioued  trav,  cimtain- 
ing  the  rows  of  type  ranning  from  bftck  to  front,  each  row  btfing. 
of  conTse,  all  the  Bame  letter.  Descending  Tcrtically  along  the 
front  of  this  tray  ie  a  series  of  as  many  wires  with  pietnns  bb  there 
ue  rows  of  types,  and  these  pistons  are  depressed  by  the  keys 
acting  by  bell-cranks,  and  then  retnm  to  their  poBitifms  by  means 
of  lodia-rabber  bands  or  springs.  A  propeller  kept  In  aVtate  of 
tension  by  an  India-rubber  strmg  Is  placed  In  the  rearof  each  row 
of  tvpea,  and  draws  tbem  forward  to  the  piston.  Wben  the  girl 
working  the  machine  presses  down,  say,  an  e  key,  it  depresses  the 
e  piston,  which  pulls  down  with  it  an  «  type,  and  dro]ie  it  into  « 
tube  or  channel,  which  convey  a  it  lo  whatrf  presents  the  nimitocing- 
stick,  and  BO  on  nitb  every  letter,  figure,  couuna  or  spaoe.  Another 
successful  machine  is  the  Mitchell  type-setter.  The  coDi|H)sili>r 
hss  a  key -board,  each  key  of  irblcb  strikes  ont  aly)<e  from  n  brw^ 
slide  placed  on  an  incline.  The  type  travels  along  an  endless  lund 
to  a  R])ot  where  itis  turned  on  end  and  pushed  ftwuanlliy  auoiohtii 
wheel.  The  apparatus  coin  privies  numerous  liantls,  the  lengtbsand 
velocities  of  wbich  so  vary  aa  to  enable  the  types  at  difft-rc-iit  dis- 
tances from  the  wheel  to  reach  it  in  the  order  in  which  thi'  keys 
are  struck.  The  words  are  built  up  in  rows  thirty  tncLe>t  long, 
and  "  justiSed,"  as  is  the  case  witli  the  lUftei>ley  maebine,  by 

Type-Writers, — The  first  tvj*.ivritinp  machine,  a'l  tbfv  are 
now  known,  was  Invented  in  1868  by  C.  L.  Bbolcs  of  AV'iwiin^in, 
Bince  that  time  a  great  many  improvements  have  btf  n  elTiTiiit  in 
tbem  bv  subsequent  inventors,  the  principal  a(tvantage> 
._, ,.=.__.. -, -'      bility.     Th(      -'■       - 


l>eing  rapidity  of  execution  and  iegibllity.     The  f  arllest 
tvpe.writer  was  a  rude  nincliine  Invent^  in  England  in  i ,  14.  ami 
in  185S  M.  Foucaultsent  to  the  Paris  Eipoeition  a  writing  niachtne 
adaptfd  to  the  uses  of  the  blind. 

Tyrian  Purple. — From  a  very  early  period  purple  lias  lie<-u  one 
of  the  most  liighlv  prixed  of  all  colors,  and  came  to  lie  the  svuiUi] 
of  royal  iMjwer.  Wobably  one  great  reason  fi-r  tbls  was  the'  enor- 
mous cost  of  the  only  puride  color  known  to  the  ancients,  the 
Tyrian  purple,  which  was  olitained  in  minute  quantities  onlv  fnim 
a  Meiliterranean  species  of  molluscous  animal  or  shell-fisli.  ]n 
the  time  of  Cicero  wool  double-dyed  with  this  color  was  calletl 
dSmphii,  and  was  so  excessivel.v  dear  that  a  single  pound- weight 
cost  a  thousand  denarii,  or  aliout  flT.').  Tarentum,  the  miKlem 
Otranto,  was  one  of  the  great  fisheries  of  the  Honians.  and  vast 
heaps  ot  t,\\6  BbeUa  have  lieen  discovered  there,  the  remains  of  iis 
tonuet  iu^iuU:] .   'Vi'  'vC&  'Coa  ^KK^jl:a»  nt  the  Boman  empin  the  em- 
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plovment  of  this  purple  color  reued,  uid  It  wu  not  nntil  «.  Flor- 
KQtiiit>  of  Ibe  name  UrtliilliDl  discovered  the  liyeiug  properties  or 
till-  licLen,  now  called  Urchella  weed,  that  a  aimple  purple  colur 
wan  hnowD  in  Europe.  For  oearlj-  a  century  tbe  discovery  was 
liept  a  !>e('ret  in  Italy,  and  that  country  supplied  tlie  rent  of  Europe 
with  tlie  prepared  dye.  wliich  received  tlie  name  of  Orchil  or  Ar- 
rhil.  Its  value,  hnwerer.  was  later  ftjeatly  leNHeoed  by  the  dis- 
covery nf  the  braiitiful  Herin  of  parples  yielded  by  coal-tar  as  tho 
n-siilis  of  the  combi nation  of  one  of  itii  products  called  aoiline 
with  "tber  bodiea. 

Ublans.— During  the  Franco -Prussian  war,  1870-'71,  the 
name  I'liluu  was  prominently  brought  before  tbe  world  through 
llif  limvery  anil  marvelous  activity  of  the  Prusuian  cavalry  known 
by  tbnt  ilcHi^nution.  Tbe  I'hlanH  oHginally  went  light  cavalry, 
of  Asiatic  »rJf;iii.  who  were  introduced  into  the  north  of  Euro)ie 
ailing  with  till'  colonies  of  Tartani  who  eKtablixhed  tbemselve:)  in 
I'olunrl  and  Lithuania.  Tbey  wen-  mounted  on  lifcbt,  active  Tar- 
tar liorKC:!.  and  armed  with  xalier.  lance  (whencti  tlio  name,  which 
niniutiif  "  l-ancers"),  ami,  latterly,  with  piHtiils.  The  lance  was 
frim  live  and  a  half  to  six  and  a  half  fi-et  In  length,  and  wu-t 
atttui'lieii  to  a  atout  leather  thonic  or  cord,  which  wax  fastencil  to 
the  b-fl  i>lioulder  and  pasKed  round  1>ehindtlie  tiack,  bo  as  to  allow 
tbe  lani-e  to  lie  couche<l  under  the  rigbt  ami.  Iinin<^iatr1y  lielow 
it!i  imiiit  was  attacbed  a  Hlripnf  (caudy-cilored  cloth,  the  llull<Tin([ 
of  which  was  d».igniil  to  frighten  tbe  enemy's  burses.  Theearly 
drexH  was  similar  to  that  of  tbe  Turks,  and  tbe  rej^mentx,  or 
Wtii.  were  distingui-Jieil  from  each  other  liv  tbe  ntl,  green,  vel- 
low,  or  blue  color  of  thi-ir  uniforms.  Tl'io  AiwtriaiiM  iiud'ib>- 
Prussians  were  the  lint  to  borrow  this  species  of  cavalrv  fr»iii  tlie 
Pol.^. 

Umbrellas  art-  by  no  means  a  modem  Invention.  1'hey  iiro 
fouiiil  MUlirtured  on  tbe  mtmuinents  of  t^ypt  and  on  the  ruins  of 
Niiifvi'h.  aiidibeir  UMe  in  China  and  India  in  alwivi-ry  uuricni.  In 
(Irif-re  tbey  hwl  a  iiart  in  certain  religious  cereiiionii-s;  and  llicn^ 
iH  no  dimlil.  frim  tlie  jiaintingH  im  aticlent  Orvck  vuM-n,  tliut  oiii- 
brellan  verv   much  like  tbiis<>  in  um>  at  tbe  iirt.'siTit  tiini-  witi^ 

known  maiiv  yrtirs  Ufore  the  Christian  era.    Tb.-v  w.-r.T iih .il 

aiiii>ng  the  Itomann.  Iiut  only  liy  women.  The  uniWlln  nl>  i,  hinih 
ti>  huvelurn  a|iarti>f  an  insignia  of  rurally,  as  isKtill  tb>'  ciii-  m 
■■ansof  Ania  and  Africa.  An  Knglish  dictinmiry,  piil.li'lird  in 
iilM.  defiiK-H  an  umlirella  as  "a  wreen  comnimilv  u-iil  liv  Hr,iiii  n 
tokH'polT  rain."    .loiiaHllanwav  is  said  to  hiivtr  U'en'il,.'  I.i  > 

man  to  have  carried  an  uuilin-lla  through  the  ntni'TH  of  I/.ii'l 

rainy  weiitber,  alxmt  \V*>.  and  h»  whh  b««t»d  mikI  j<"i<<l  i<i  Uy 
boys  fi>r  bis  fears  of  a  welting.  It  Is  ni>t  knoHii,  boHr'.ii,  h  In  o 
their  u»e  began  in  Kngbind.  as  n-i>n-Heiitiiliiiii-ior  ni<  b  min  Ir  ■«.. 
found  in  verv  ancient  inunUKcrititH.  I'ml>n>llHH  m-nt  iiiiii,>l>i<Ml 
tn  America  in  the  latter  jiart of  tho  elght<.crilb  ii-tiinty,  l>«i  il.' It 
use  ai  tirst  wat  nmliniil  iiliiioHt  exiluNively  \>i  wnut.u,  *a  IL  v>iut 
euuudtind  v«tT  eltomliuUu  bi  eanj  unn. 
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"Uncle  S«n."— Tlie  pnurtice  of  calling  the  United  Sut«s 
Government  "Uncle  Sam"  is  believed  to  have  origionted  in  tint 
followine  manner:  During  the  Hevolutionarj-  Wat  a  man  namwi 
Samuel  %\'ilBon  nas  a  beet  inspector  at  Trov,  N.  Y.,  and  was 
very  ixipular  with  the  men  in  hia  employ,  who' always  called  him 
I'ncle  Sam.  After  tUe  inspectiim  of  the  beef  it  was  ebij>|H-<l  l>y 
him  til  a  contractor  named  Elbert  Anderson,  and  was  always 
marked  "E.  A.  U.  S."  A  joking  workman  beiiij;  ankt'd  what 
those  letters  were  the  abhrt<viations  of,  replied  that  lie  ■]i<!  nut 
know  uuU'KB  they  were  for  Elbert  Anderson  and  "  Uni-le  Sam." 
The  joke  was  kept  up  and  Hpread,  until  it  became  common  lon-fer 
to  all  [lackageu  marked  "  U.  S."  as  lielonging  to  "  Unrle  Sam." 

Undines,  the  name  given  in  the  fanciful  Hystem  of  ilie 
Parai-clHlslii  to  the  elementnrv  spirits  of  the  waves.  Tliey  are  of 
thfl  female  sex.  Among  all  the  difFereut  orders  of  elemeiicary 
spirits  tbey  intermarry  most  readily  with  human  beings,  and  the 
Undine  wlio  gives  birth  to  a  child  under  such  a  union  rcit-ivi-s 
with  her  balie  a  human  soul.  But  the  man  who  lakes  an  I'lidim* 
to  wife  must  bo  careful  not  to  go  on  the  water  iviih  hi-r,  or  at 
least  iKit  to  anger  her  while  there,  fur  in  that  ca.so  pho  will  r<-iuni 
to  her  original  ek-ment.  Should  tlds  hap)ien.  the  UnJiuo  is  not 
supposed  to  ciinsiiler  her  niarrlage  dissolved;  she  will  rather  si'ek 
to  ilt>^lr<>y  lii'r  huslHind.  sliciuUl  ho  venture  on  a  seciind  marriagf. 

Undul'atory  Theory  of  Light.— Kur  a  hmg  while  there  wen- 
two  riviil  tlieorie^  to  account  for  the  uatnro  of  light  and  «|<iii-nl 
pheiionii'iiH.  und  it  is  only  of  late  veiirs  that  the  iibservationH  and 
exjit-riiiii'uts  of  scientists  have  fully  establisheil  the  unilulalory 
tlieiiry  and  disproved  the  corpusrular  theory.  Tlie  former  niaid- 
taiuH  that  light  is  a  transference  of  tinrj/g  to  the  eye;  tbe  hitler, 
that  it  is  «  traiisferen<'e  of  m.itlir.  The  umlulalory  tlienry  oj.- 
suiiies  the  entire  universe  and  all  matter  to  lio  pervaded  w-'ilh  a 
highly  I'l list ic  impoiiderahic  fluid,  which  is  calti'd  (thrr.  liglit. 
then. 'consists  ill  Ihe  pro|iagBtion  of  energy  by  a  wave- mot ir-n 
throuj;1l  this  Huld — a  process  exactly  analogous  to  the  tmnsniis- 
sion  of  sound  In  air  and  of  waves  in  water.  Tbia  theory  explains 
■  lie  niituriMif  radiant  beat  also  and  its  relation  to  IIkIiI,  consider- 
ing it  is  an  nndulatory  motion,  in  this  sama  ether,  of  siiidtar  char- 
aeti-r  but  dilTcnint  degree.  The  now-discarded  cortiuseuUr  the- 
itfv,  which  was  supimrted  by  no  less  a  man  than  Sir  iHonc  New. 
ton,  assuiiKHl  that  an  infinite  numlier  of  minute  material  ]iartii-les 
emiinntcd  from  a  luminous  body,  and,  iuipinginK  on  tbe  eye.  gave 
thesi'nsntionof  light.  Iluygliens  has  the  creditof  having  pn- 
pouiidi'd.  d('velo)H-d  and  iH'ustrati'd  the  nndulatory  theory.  Ills 
pnjposiiions  and  conclusions  were  finally  and  fully  sulistantiaitil 
by  till!  successive  ex|>eriiiients  and  deioonst rations  of  Voung.  Fi- 
Ki'uu  and  Koucault.  The  veli«'1Iy  of  light,  or  the  rule  at  which 
this  wiive-molion  is  coinmutiicalt-d  tliWJUgh  the  lOur,  is  186.IW0 

Uiacoin.— Mnr»;v*X  vit^jiiiMi  wii^israaMtt.  withora  describe  tbo 
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I  liorse,  nr  larger,  the  body  re- 
ritb  one  liom  a  culiit  and  a  lml[ 
.w(i  cuLiW  hitig  on  tlie  foreUpBil.  the  Iiom  straight,  its  liaae 
white,  the  iiii<]illK  btaok,  the  tip  red.  The  bodj  of  the  HCimal 
nan  alivi  sold  to  be  while,  its  head  red,  Ita  eyes  bine,  aiiil  it  was 
HBtd  to  be  HO  Bwift  that  no  hnrse  conlil  overtake  it.  It  vaa  rtiip- 
posfd  to  lie  a  native  at  India,  and  the  oldi'st  author  who  di-wrihes 
jt  iK  (tffliaR.  who  rehidud  for  nuny  years  as  physician  at  the  court 
of  Artaxonet  Mnemnu,  aod  who  wrote  about  40U  B.  ('.  Ilin  fn- 
formutiuu,  however,  was  all  at  i>oci>nd-band.  He  calls  it  the  wild 
tan.  Alihniigh  the  descriiitinna  of  the  unicorn  given  by  the 
aui'ients  are  very  unlike  the  Indian  rlitnoceroH,  yet  prolubly  that 
animal  was  tlie  origin  of  them  all.  The  unicorn  Is  pcrba)»  best 
known  as  a  heralitic  char^  or  sup])ortcr.  Two  uuicnms  were 
borne  n.<t  BUtiiNirters  of  the  Srottixli  royal  arms  for  about  a  cenluiy 
before  the  union  of  the  crownii  of  Scotland  and  England,  anil  the 
mniater  supporter  nt  the  Inxlgniaof  Un-at  Britain  in  a  uuicom. 

Ualtariana. — The  I'niTarians  of  the  preftent  day,  like  almost 
all  Hiristian  fu^ets.  must  be  divided  into  two  classes — a  conBerva- 
tive  and  a  progressive  cluNt — or.  as  they  are  often  called,  an  old 
and  new  schiwl.  The  frirmer  ailupt  the  old  rule  of  the  suffii'ii-ncy 
of  Scripture,  though  with  such  qiialili  cat  ions  as  the  Rcientitic 
criticism  of  the  Bible  has  rendered  indlNpenHsble.  The  most 
conservative  t'nitarian,  for  example,  would  not  contend  for  tlie 
literal  truth  of  the  first  chapter  of  (ienesiv,  nor  tiirtbo  iliirtrine  of 
verl>al inspiration  in  any  ijba|>e.  "TbeBililoisncf,  JiutitconfiftHf, 
the  \Vordof  U<h1,"  is  tlie  form  which  licNt  es|iTet>hos  tlii'ir  [Hisilion 
on  tills  subject.  Tliey  generally  liiAd  the  simple  humanity  of 
CLrisi,  and  even  reject  the  HuiK'matural  birth,  thinking  the  i>art 
of  the  (.inspels  which  ipconl  that  event  to  Ik)  liivi  authentic  than 
the  parts  reterriiifC  to  the  ministry',  tlie  dealli  and  resurrection  of 
I'hrist.  What,  however,  chiefly  distinguishes  the  fnitiiriaiiji  of 
this  Hcliool  frou)  those  of  the  new  or  progrensive  schoul  is  the 
place  which  they  give  to  the  mimcles  as  suiiematurnl  Kiinctions  of 
the  truth  of  (iiristianity.  Dcnyin);  that  man  has  any  iiiiniediate 
kniiwlcd^  of  the  intuition  of  spiritual  things,  they  rcgiinl  C'hris- 
tiunily  as  a  systi'm  of  moral  ami  religions  truth  external  to  man's 
nature,  and  re^jui ring,  in  prrHif  of  its  divine  origin,  certain  evi- 
dences beyond  its  tiihcrent  credibility  and  adaptation  to  human 
wants.  This  eviilence  they  find  in  the  miracles,  which  they  ac- 
cept as  wi '11 -attested  fuels,  on  the  unuiu  gniund  on  which  all  his- 
torical facts  are  accepttKl.  Tlio  Unitariniis  of  the  progresrave 
KcbiHiI,  so  far  fnnn  regarding  man  as  entirely  dependent  niKin  bis 
reasoning  JHiwers  for  bis  knowledge  of  religion,  rather  look  npon 
liim  as  stumlin^  in  a  living  relntiiinship  with  the  one  Infinite 
siiurre  of  all  Iruih.  and  as  having  within  his  own  nature  the 
giTiiis  of  the  highe^t  rvligions  faith.  To  this  view  of  iTiriH- 
lianity  the  iniracli's  are  ni>t  felt  to  !«■  (WU'ntial  as  jiriMifs.  Gener- 
ally Bpeaking,  the  Unitarians  of  this  school  are  disposed  to  re^E^id. 
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\rith  favor  tlic  freest  critlcimt  of  tho  Bible.  Umtarians  of  all 
sbodra  of  oiiinion  are  agreed  in  rejectmc-  tLe  entire  ortliodoi 
icheme — iDduding-  the  doetrines  at  tlie  Triuitv,  tbo  vicarious 
atonement,  tlio  Deity  of  ChriNt,  original  sin  and  pvurlusting  j>un- 
Isbuient — as  both  uiiwriptural  and  irrational.  Tbey  o-lt-limn^  tin' 
Ixinrs  Su|>p«rin  their  churcLee,  not  as  a  sarrament.  but  as  a  mtv- 
ice  ciimniemuratiTe  of  CLiist's  deatli  and  eipreeeive  of  (^piritUBl 
communion  with  Iiim. 

United  States  Bank.— The  first  I'nitcd  States  liauk  was  es- 
talilishiii  bv  act  of  CongresB,  approved  Julv  25,  1791.  It  was  nr- 
RRoized  at  i'biladclphia  with  a  capital  of  #10.000.000,  divided  into 
iTiSm  HharcB  of  $400  eacb.  The  act  prescribed  that  anv  )H-rH>n. 
co|mrtn<'rsbip  or  bcKlj  politic  might  subscribe  for  any  nuiiilH-r  of 
t-han-s  not  exceeding  1.000 — only  the  United  States  could  snlBH-rilie 
for  more  than  mis  numlieT  of  shares;  that  with  the  exception  of 
the  Viiiti'<l  States  tbeeubscriptiona  should  be  pavable  oiic-fuurth 
ill  fTohl  and  silver,  and  the  remaining  three  fourths  in  ci'tluin  >ii 
piTO-iit.  IxindHoftliel'nili-dStHt'-K;  tlint  tlie  sulKM-rilx-ni  !-hMul,l 
be  incoriHirated  under  the  niuiie  of  "  The  President,  I>irecl('t>i  Hint 
CoiiiiNUiy  of  the  Bank  of  the  I'liited  States,"  and  the  or(riinij!uii.in 
Ehoiihl  continue  until  March  4,  ]I:<11;  that  the  bunk  could  h'>I.I 
Iiri'iHTtv  of  uU  hindx,  inclusive  of  Its  capital,  to  the  aitioiitiT  of 
$ir>.IH)O,O0n;  thnttweiity-nvedirei-tOTsBliould  lie  cIkm-u.  mIio  in 
turn  should  choose  from  tbeir  nuiulHT  a  I'lesident;  that  a.4  M><>n 
a.-<$4<XMKH)in  gold  and  silver  wu.-<  received  on  fubsiTi]>ti'<n  ih<- 
Inink  nuild  iirganixe,  after  giving  a  notice  of  its  Intention.  'Mu' 
f,n'nenii  fffert  of  thiH  institution  waa  very  saidlary.  The  rri'ilit  of 
Ibe  I'nllitl  Stiili-s  be<-aiue  firmly  cstabli^ht■d.  Tlie  bunk  iii'tef 
Miiml  at  jmr  with  p<ild  and  pilver.  The  large  dqiiv-ils  iiiude  the 
money  avaibiblH  for  the  use  of  the  Treasury,  and  Ibe  State  biink 
currenry,  «-hichhad  Hooded  the  country  vith  nn  prospii'ts  of  re- 
dem]itioti,  ivus  gri-uilv  re<luced.  But  with  all  its  riiv>(,'nixiil  nii- 
vantages  the  art  to  recbartcr  WHS  defeatod  In  IHll  bv  the  lu-iitig 
vote  of  the  Aic-c.Pri'KiileHt.  OiHirgi'  Clinton.  Its  h-ss.  bou.ver. 
was  i[iimiilinli'ly  felt  in  thn  Kuddeu  and  rapid  incrt<UM.>  of  tin-  cur. 
Ti'iii'v  of  the  StiLte  Ininks.  I'o  ward  off  aninipen<liiig  crihis.  u  )•■'<'- 
oo.i  liiinli  « iis  e-iuhlished  by  en  ait  approved  by  I'w^ident  lliid- 


.  ISIR,  at  Philadelphia.  A  cuiiilBl  of  ^^in.ntMi.iti 
WHS  r.i|iiir.ii.  which  wn»tol«!f.|uallvdivl>lediutn  ».VI.(NKI shares, 
c^f  whi.'li  th<-  rnit<'<l  Stales  tm.k  V>.WA\  The  rhurter  <':^T<'iuled  t<> 
Slari-h  :(,  ICIiB.  Thi'  l>ank  was  ]>roliiliit<-<lfr>mlencling.  on «<■.■! unit 
of  the  Inilnl  Stales,  moro  lliau  fiOO.IMO,  or  to  any  prim-e  or  for 
eif.'n  jMiiver  any  isiiin  whateviT.  without  tlie  sanction  of  law  tir-t 
ohtalniil;  and  it  was  alM>  prohibit<-d  from  issuing  billH  of  le-s  de- 
nomination Hum  ^'j.  In  time,  to  facilitate  business,  branch  oHicrs 
wen'  i-*tal>llslied  in  evi-ry  ^!tHt^>.  In  Ih-cenilier.  ISW.  h.iwever. 
t\if  \iai\k uu-t  KlretmoHH  op|iositii'n  in  the  message  of  I'n-sident 
JaeVtuni,  "«\\o  bx(hh-v\,  w*  v\«\  IcI^vthiu  when  the  first  bank  was 
BtHiUid,  ftgu&bVWft  w»)i}^KM!JKfiu^'Ll  ■A^^;k<Bu^Ix,«a4.1^llen  Con- 
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ffress.  in  1833,  pasaal  a  bill  to  recharter  the  InBtitutinn  Lp  imposed 
hiH  vFlo,  and  hooq  aflcr  rrniDVFd  from  the  bank  the  United  8tat«a 
deposits,  t'bo  bank  rorpuralion.  however,  coutinued  to  exist 
unlil  1836,  when  the  charter  termiuBted. 

United  States  Connnissioners,  Duties  oC— The  President, 
with  the  adviut;  and  consent  ot  the  Senate,  has  power  to  ap- 
point t'Dminissionera  of  <:'uBtonis,  Education,  Fisheries,  (Jan- 
rral  I^and  Utflco.  Indian  Affalrii,  Internal  Hevenae,  I'alents,  Pen- 
sions, and  nlsn  diptuniatic  coaiinissioners,  whoxe  daties  are  to  Bi 
great  extent  explained  b;  the  titles  of  their  ofBces.  K  Comiiiis- 
fiionerof  a  I'nitM  States  Circuit  Court,  who  is  appointed  under 
ISeetion  027,  Chapter  VI,  ot  the  Keviited  Statutes,  must  enforce  ob- 
servance of  the  laws  concerning  or  afTectlng-  the  election  of  tho 
FresidcDt  and  Vice-President  of  tlie  Unitetl  States  and  Congres- 
sional Kcpresentativea  and  Delegates;  institute  prosecutions  for 
vlolatinnsnf  civil  rights  laws;  enforce  awards  of  foreign  consaU 
in  differences  between  captains  and  crews;  summon  masters  of 
vessels  in  cases  of  seamen's  wages;  imprison  or  bail  offenders 
against  United  Statos  laws;  apprehend  fugitives  from  justice; 
grant  warrants  to  internal  revenue  otftcers  to  search  premises  in  - 
certain  ca^es;  and  discharge  poor  convicts  sentenced  by  any  court 
of  the  Tnited  SJtates  to  pay  a  fine,  or  fine  and  costs,  upon  his  tak- 
ing; oath,  after  he  has  been  confined  thirty  days,  that  he  is  UK- 
United 'States  Goremment  Salaries.— The  President  of  the 
l'nit.Hl  States,  ISO.OOO  per  annum;  Vice-President,  («.OO0;  CaW- 
net  olHcers.  $8,000  e-ach;  United  Slatt»  Senators,  (5,000,  with 
mileage;  members  of  Congress,  $5,000,  with  mileage;  Chief 
Justice  Snpreme  Court,  |10,.->00;  AsHociate  Justices,  |10,000eachi 
Justices  of  Circuit  Courts,  JB. 000  each. 

United  States  Mints. — The  first  building  erected  In  any  por- 
tion of  the  United  t^tates  by  authority  ot  the  Federal  Uovem- 
ment  was  the  United  States  Mint  in  Philadelphia.  This  building 
was  of  brick,  and  stootl  on  the  east  ude  of  tjeventh  t^trect,  above 
what  1b  now  called  Filbert  Street.  The  corner-stone  was  laid 
July  31.  1703,  by  David  Itittenhouse,  the  Director  of  the  Mint. 
About  the  year  1831-'33  the  Mint  was  removed  to  the  building  at 
Junii)er  and  Chestnut  Streets.  In  1835  branch  mints  were  eslalv 
lishe<l  at  Xew  Orleans.  La..  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and  at  Dahlonega, 
(is.;  in  1854  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  In  1870  at  Carson  City, 
Xev.,  and  lateral  other  iHiinls. 

United  SUtes,  Oldest  Settlements  in  the.— In  1505  the  first 
permanent  BctlU'iiicnt  in  tlie  Uniteil  States  was  made  at  St.  Au- 
gustine, Fla. ,  by  a  party  of  Spanianls  under  Melendez.     Uetwee 


the  years  1540  and  1588  Francisco  Vasquei  de  Coronado,  Captain 
"      risco  de  Coronado  and  Don  Antonio  do  Espejo  explored  Sew 
CO,  and  occupied  temporarily  various  points  In  that  region. 
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and4d  de  Santa  Fe,  wUch  waa  identiol  In  Bil«  with  the  prment 
capital  of  New  Hesioo.  Between  1390  uid  159S  forta.  eolanlM 
and  mlaelonB  wers  eotabliahed  Id  New  Mexico  bj  Joan  de  Oaate. 
In  1607  tlie  first  permaDent  EngUah  aettlement  wan  planted  bjr  the 
London  Companj  in  Virginia  at  Jamestown,  which  wae  Bo-called 
In  honor  of  Jamea  I.  In  1614  the  Datoh  planted  an  infant  aettle- 
tnent  on  Manhattan  Island,  which  thej  called  New  Amsterdam, 
and  in  1610  a  settlement  was  made  at  JJbany,  N.  Y.,  bj  the  same 
nation. 

United  Statet,  Scftl  of  the.— The  first  dericA  for  a  seal  of  the 
United  Btatee  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Benjamin  Fiank' 
lin,  John  Qnincj  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed a  committee  for  that  purpose  July  14,  1776.  On  one  side 
of  the  deaien  offered  were  the  Goddeaooo  of  Ubertf  and  Juxtice, 
and  arouiia  them  were  gronped  the  arms  of  all  the  Enropeui  na- 
tions; on  the  other  were:  above,  the  pillar  of  fire,  and,  below, 
Pharaoh  and  his  chariots  orerthrown  In  the  Bed  Sea.  This  do- 
si(^,  however,  waa  not  approved,  and  it  was  not  nntil  1T83  that  a 
final  deoision  in  regard  to  the  matter  was  reached.  In  that  j'cnr  a 
committee  who  had  b<«n  appointed  by  Congretis  submitted  a  deHi|ni 
drawn  by  William  Barton  of  Philadelphia,  which  on  June  20  was 
approved  and  finall]'  adopted  as  the  Ureat  Seal  of  the  Unittd 
States.  The  obverse  of  this  was  the  device,  familiar  to  all,  of  on 
eagle  l>eariug'  on  hia  breast  the  national  escutcbeon.  holding  in  his 
rigbt  t»Ion  an  olive-branch,  and  in  hia  left  a  bunch  of  tliini>en 
arrows.  Above  hia  head  were  thirteen  atars  surrounded  l>v  a  halo 
or  Rlory,  and  a  acrol!  bearing  the  legrtid  "B  PIttTibvt  t''i'im," 
The  e^utcheon  w-as  placed  upon  the  breast  of  the  eagle  without 
other  Hupport,  to  show  that  the  L'nited  States  of  America  would 
relv  iiiainlj  upon  theirnwnetreaglb  and  virtue.  Theolive.btancli 
and  arrows  were  to  indicate  that  the  powers  of  peace  and  war 
were  vested  in  Congress.  On  the  reverse  aide  waa  an  untiniebed 
pyramid;  above  it  an  eye  and  the  words  "Annuit  Coptin,"  and 
beneath  it  "1776 — Notut  Ordo  Secalttrvra."  The  pyramid  was 
used  to  sii^ify  atren^h  and  duration,  and  was  left  untini(i|ied.  to 
indicate  tliat  tlie  great  work  of  building  the  structure  of  human 
liberty  waii  not  completed.  The  motto  "Anrniii  C<rpti»"  and  tha 
eye  were  meant  to  allude  to  the  many  interferences  of  Providence 
in  favor  of  the  American  cause.  The  date  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  words  "iforu*  Orrfo  &(rui(w«»n"  ("A  new 
series  of  apea  ")  allude  to  the  opening  of  a  new  era  of  fauuian 
progress  and  freedom.  The  thirteen  bars  on  the  shield  typified 
tha  Stutcfl,  and  the  couBtellatton  of  stars  denoted  thata  now'nation 
was  to  Iiike  its  place  among  the  sovereign  powera  of  the  world. 
After  the  mtilication  of  the  L'unstitution  this  seal  was  again  for- 
mally arce|>ted  September  15,  1TH9,  and  on  March  2,  17B9,  ttscas- 
tody  was  tranaferred  lo  the  Secretary  of  Stale.  In  1841  the  old 
8«a\  waa  found  to  be  so  worn  that  a  new  one  waa  made  by  order 
of  I>BA\el.  VJ  etiSliW ,  V&.  ni^iIkV,  Vat  »nii«  unknown  oaiuo,  the  Dum- 
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her  Af  fiTTon-H  in  tlio  eagle's  Ulon  wpre  reduced  to  six  and  the 
TpprnlRr  width  nf  tlie  ctripes  nn  the  shield  were  altered,  Fri>m  itu 
adnptitn  half  of  the  seaX  has  done  diit;  for  the  whole,  as  the  re- 
verco  side  has  uever  been  engraved  for  the  pnrpoeee  of  the  Gov- 

UniTeraoliats. — The  distinctive  pecnliarity  of  the  UniverealiBt 
faith  contuHta  in  the  brllef  that  "  evil "  will  ultiuatelj  be  eredi- 
cat<.><l  fri>m  the  world,  and  that  all  erring  creatures  will  Imi  brought 
Imch  to  Uod  through  the  irreslHtibte  eOlcac;  of  Christ's  divine 
lovp.  llie^r  argue  that  when  an  infinite,  wise,  holy  and  benevo- 
Init  ('od  resolved  to  create  man,  it  could  only  be  with  a  view  to 
Ills  rvcrlaHtinggiHid;  that  it  he  did  allow  him  to  be  tempted  and 
full,  it  must  have  been  becaune  be  for«»iw  that  throuirh  sorrow 
and  KufFe ring  man  could  rixe  to  higher  degrees  of  perfection;  that, 
therefore,  all  punislitiient  is  of  niTcetwlty  deidgneu  as  a  teuieitial 
agent,  and  not  Intended  to  satisfy  Ood's  indignation  an  a  sovereiKn 
at  the  disol>edipnre  of  his  subjerts;  that  no  other  view  of  the  siib- 
jeet  is  compatible  with  the  Scriptural,  and  especially  the  Kew 
Testament,  reprciientation  of  Ood  as  ft  "  Father,"  or  with  the  oft- 
repeated  declaration  (in  various  terms)  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a 
pmnitiation  for  the  slna  of  the  whole  world.  UniTersalism,  aa  a 
mode  of  belief,  is  of  very  ancient  origin,  and  its  modem  adherents, 
bcsliie  urpinB  Its  Ciingruity  with  the  divine  plan  of  redemption  as 
revealed  in  &ripture,  point  to  the  earliest  Christian  writings,  t. 
y..tlie  Bibylline  Oracles  [see  SfftyQ,  and  cite  passages  in  favor 
of  the  doctrine  from  many  of  the  (liurch  fathers.  Universal  ism 
was  preached  in  the  I'nited  Stales  as  early  as  1741,  but  the  first 
separate  Universalist  church  was  not  established  until  IT80,  when 
the  Rev.  John  Murray  started  one  at  Oloucester,  Mass.     Since  his 

learned ; 


n-lTpi. 


>rtant  biHly  has  sprung  up  which  cont^us  many  able. 


leges  in  the  I'niversltieH  of  Uxfiird  and  Cambridge,  Knglaiid,  for 
the  support  of  the  |Hiorer  students,  and  thnse  receiving  these  en- 
dowments were  colled  foiii,  or  Kellowa.  The  assistance  given  was 
originally  intended  t')  endutthecompletion  of  the  course  of  study; 
hut  aH  the  majority  of  the  benelicieries  belonged  to  the  eccleslasti- 
cal  order  and  had  no  other  means  of  support,  an  nuderHtandIng 

Eraduully  arose  that  the  aid  granted  should  be  continued  until  a 
eneficehad  Iwn  obtained.  By  the  lifteenth  century  theNe  pro- 
visions gradually  increased  In  numliei  and  importanee,  and  fellow- 
iiliitw  were  no  longer  endowed  to  assist  students  in  guiog  through 
their  course  of  study,  but  as  a  permanent  prnvlsjon  for  poor 
young  men  of  the  clerical  order  who  showed  a  taste  for  learned 
pursuits,  and  they  could  not  l>e  held  until  the  first  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  <)r  student  in  the  clvli  law,  had  been  taken. 
Previous  to  ISM  many  of  these  fellowshipa  were  restricteil  Xa 
descendants  of  kinsmen  of  the  founders,  or  to  the  inhabitants  of 
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certain  diocMes  or  districts;  bnt  tli&t  je«t  tbejr  were  thrown  open 
to  all  members  of  tbe  Universitr  of  requitute  landing.  Tbe  fel- 
lowships, which  Bi*  paid  out  of  the  college  revenure,  titt  itiurh 
In  value,  the  older  ones  being  much  the  more  valuaLI?.  Tliej 
confer  on  their  holders  the  privilege  of  occupying  apartment.-,  in 
the  college,  certaia  perquiaites  as  to  mealn,  and  a  certain  sum  in 
money.  Manv  of  them  are  tenable  for  life,  but  in  general  they 
are  forfeited  should  the  holder  attain  to  certain  preferments  in  the 
churrh  or  at  the  bar,  and  sometimes  in  cane  of  his  succ<t<liiig  to 
property  over  a  certain  amount.  In  general,  also,  tbey  are  for- 
feited bv  marriage,  which  is  a  trace  of  the  early  monastic  fnrtn 
of  the  LniverBity;  but  a  special  vote  ot  tie  c/iUege  niaj-  penuil  a 
fellow  to  marry  and  still  retain  bis  fellowship- 
Ursula,  Saint. — Maximus,  the  Homan,  being  proclaimed  Em- 
peror of  Britain  by  his  army  A.  D.  882.  went  over  into  (.laul  toe«tal>- 
lish  his  pofver  against  tbe  opposition  of  the  (Jallic  cuipemr.  (in- 
tian.  One  of  his  commanders,  Conan,  who  was  a  British  prince 
and  a  Clirislian,  conducteii  himself  so  bravely  on  this  eipeiiiiinn 
that  Maiimiis  made  him  the  ruler  of  Briltanv.  Conan  eKtnhli^hiHl 
his  residence  at  Xantes,  and  wnt  einlmssociors  to  ai-k  rrMiln.  a 
princess  of  Britain,  in  marriage  from  her  father,  Itnnnat,  King  uf 
('omwall,  with  as  many  young  women  as  were  willing  tiieome 
with  hi-r  and  become  the  wives  of  the  Brituins  who  hail  >eltled 
with  fiman  in  Brittany.  The  einlias.'iadors  were  n-ceiveil  favor- 
ably by  King  Ihinnat,  and  the  Princess  and  her  cninpanions  con> 
sentcd,  and  took  Klii|>s  at  London  for  Briltniiv.  A  storm,  bow- 
ever,  drove  them  upon  the  German  coast,  wlK-re  thev  wt-re  cap- 
tured by  tbe  Huns,  and  being  eihorted  by  Tfviila  to  die  ratber 
than  surrender  their  virtue,  they  were  all  liarlmrcmsly  massacred. 
The  question  of  the  number  of  slain  virgins  lias  nevtT  iH'en  set- 
tled. A  historian  of  tiie  eighth  century  only  says  thai  the  nnoi- 
ber  was  very  great.  In  the  twelfth  century  we  And  the  assertion 
that  there  were  11,000  of  tbem.  Tbe  ancient  n'coril  on  Saint 
T'n>ula'8  tomb  read  simply,  •'  I'rsula  tt  XI.  SI.  V.,"  which  some 
writers  insist  meant  only  "eleven  mart vred  virgins;"  but  others 
rend  tbe  Mas  a  numeral,  and  translated 'it  11.000  virgins.  There 
Is  nrbiirch  d.-tiirated  to  the  11,000  virfrfns  in  Cologne,  near  where 
tbe  massacre  li>ok  place,  where  a  great  pile  of  skulls  and  Imnes  is 
shown  as  tlioso  belonging  to  the  niartyre<l  virgins.  Saint  frsiila, 
as  a  snint  and  martyr  of  the  Brmian  calendar,  is  espeeially  ht>nored 
In  (ir-minnv,  and  particularly  in  Cologne, 

Utilitarianism.— Tbe  I'liUlarinn  theory,  which  adopts  a.4  tbe 
critiTJon  of  right  the  happiness  of  mankind,  has  Ixi-n  uiainlaim-d 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  Kpicurns  held  i!.  but  in  a 
purely  Belf-regartling  form;  each  iierson's  end  was  his  own  bappi- 
iies.^  eielnsivelv,  the  happiness  of  iithcrn  Is'ing  instrnnieiidil  and 
sulionlinate.  tbe  modern  Jilinse  of  the  thciry  B^iy  lie  said  to 
liegin  wU\\ttwoie,  He  employed,  as  the  leading  f«rin  of  bis  m-s- 
tem,  Beiie\o\encc,'w\isa^li«^-ie'4\«a»k^iomiBcii'M  to  tlieua- 
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interested  side  of  moiml  acUonB.  lie  Btrenanaal;  maintuDed  nliat 
must  be  rt'inirdoil  bd  the  essential  feature  of  the  L'tililarian  doc- 
trine tbut  no  I'uiiUllct  Is  to  l)e  deemed  worlhv  of  moral  approba- 
tion unieHH,  in  *mne  waj  or  otlier.  it  promules  hui:ian  liappiness, 
and  that  actions  ought  to  be  visited  witli  diKsppmbalion  eiactt; 
arcording  oh  thej  have  the  o|>posite  trndency.  Among  the  noted 
I'tilitarians  are  Jeremy  Bentham,  i'aley,  James  Mill,  Sir  James 
Mackintosh.  John  Aiutin,  John  Stuart  Mill.  Samuel  Bailey  and 
»(rlM.r1  Spencer. 

Utopia,  the  name  of  an  Imaginary  island,  tlie  scene  of  Sir 
'riiiiinas  Moore's  romance  of  llie  "  Happy  Hepublic,"  AcotrdiiiKto 
that  author  the  ieilaiid  was  discovered  by  a  cum|Mmion  of  AmerlKi> 
Vespucci.  It  was  the  abode  of  a  liappy  society  which.  Iiy  virtue 
of  iir)  wise  organiiation  and  leKislatiim,  was  whollv  free  from  the 
harassing  caren.  inordinate  and  }'ree<ty  desires  and  attendant  cus- 
tomary miseries  of  mankind.  I'assi'on,  malice,  envy  and  hatred 
were  uniinown,  and  all  the  memliem  of  the  republic  were  con' 
tenieil.  free  frcnii  covetousness  and  ambition.  The  utmost  t<)ler«- 
tion  in  retiKion  PxiNted,  some  members  of  the  republic  worshiping 
the  deity  and  irthers  the  sun  and  stars.  All  the  proi>erty  of  this 
r>-piil>lii;  belonged  to  the  llovernment,  an<l  each  iuhal>itant.  bv  his 
labor,  contributed  to  increase  the  common  store,  and  drew  there- 
from what  he  needed  for  his  own  wants;  and  when  his  necessities 
were  provided  for  he  desired  no  more.  Merit  was  the  sole  trround 
of  jiromotion  in  all  departments  of  the  society,  and  wealth  was 
neither  sought  for  nor  desired.  This  ideal  pii^ture  of  society  was 
so  different  from  anything  that  man.  in  his  natut»l  state,  has  ever 
framed,  that  the  name  gave  a  new  word  to  the  language,  and  all 
projects  for  the  improvement  of  man's  condition  which  are  ol>vi- 
ciuslv  impracticable  have  come  to  be  caileil  Utopian.  The  word 
Utopia  is  from  the  Ur<-ek  words  ou.  not.  and  topot,  a  place;  mean- 
ing, therefcire.  nowhere. 

Vaccination,  as  a  preventive  of  small-pox.  was  discovere<I  I)y 
Pr.  Edwanl  Jenner.  an  English  physician.  His  attention  was  di- 
rected lo  tlie  suliject  upon  casually  hearing  that  |>ersons  engaged 
in  uiilitinK  cows  freiiuently  had  the  cow-pox,  a  mild  disorder  of 
tlie  eruptive  Iclnd  apjieariiig  on  the  udiler  of  the  animal,  and  com- 
municated in  a  similar  form  to  their  hands,  and  that  Ilie  belief  was 
common  among  the  agricultural  classes  tliat  whoever  had  taken 
the  diseane  was  secure  against  the  infection  of  small-{)ox.  After 
freiiiienl  exisjriments  he  a.'4cer««ineil  that  only  one  form  of  tlie 
eruption  on  the  cow's  udder  poKKesse<l  Ibis  property,  a  numlicr  of 
these  exjieriments  lieing  made  ui>on  his  son,  a  l>oy  six  years  old. 
He  labored  against  opposition  for  many  ye^ars  liefore  the  value  of 
his  discovery  was  acknowledged  by  the  medical  pnifesainn.  There 
are  several  places  in  the  United  iStates  where  a  business  Is  made 
of  supplying  the  market  with  "vaccine  points" — small  quilts, 
with  a  coating  of  the  cow-virus  un  the  ends.  The  name  is  derived 
from  vacca,  meaning  a  cow. 
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Vacattm.— Thb  wml  mMM,  Ittnillr,  «mp^  v>m,  at  «m 
wUoIlf  dercM  of  matter.  In  tUa  anm,  the  TCMUts  of  moaem 
Bcientlfic  inTMUgation  taod  to  pnra  that  a  vMnam  eaaiMt  odW. 
■B  all  spue  !■  perraded  1^  the  iiDMtdenUe  elaatle  flald  eaUad 
ether,  irhiiee  exiatenee  mnat  be  allowad  to  (Kplala  the  tlam- 
mteston  of  lls^t  and  beat  fnm  dWaat  ImalBona  bodka.  [8m 
Undulalor]/  fhearf  of  X^^]  In  eoomiaB  langn^^  a  TMCnnn 
(more  or  lean  perfect)  la  aaid  to  be  pndoMd  when  ordlnaijr  pon- 
derable matter,  as  air,  haa  been  ramored  fnn  the  laterior  of  a 
closed  vessel.  Until  ilM  beginning  of  the  pnaent  oantory  the 
moat  perfect  raeunm  that  oonld  be  obtdnes  waa  what  la  eeHed 
the  Torrioellian  Tacnum— <.  0.,  tita  apace  above  the  aeranij  in  a 
care  tnllf-BI  led  barometwtnbeL  Bnch  a  Tftenom  la.  however,  a]- 
most  oseleaa  for  eipolmenlal  porpoan;  and,  baridea^  It  eontalna 
mercurial  vapor,  oj  modern  aotatUle  atethoda  and  apidlaneea  a 
vacuum  mar  be  obtained  In  wUdi  there  la  left  laaa  than  l-iaS.OOO 
of  the  original  mlnme  of  air.  An  oidlnan  atr-pmnp  tn  good 
working  order  will  remove  all  but  about  1-190  of  the  air  in  the 
D'CCLv^r.  The  old  phnse  that  "  Nature  abhoia  a  vacuum"  was 
uiml  to  BCcnuDt  for  vaTioua  phenomena  in  the  past — among  them 
lli<>  rise  of  wator  in  pumpe.  Most  of  these  are  now  well  under- 
hIihkI.  the  simple  natural  laws  governing  them.  Wal«r,  for  in- 
ntanre.  litieH  in  a  tube,  when  the  ur  is  exhausted  above  it.  owing 
to  the  ]<rcssure  of  the  atmosphere  00  the  open  surface  of  the  liquid 
in  whirh  the  i-nd  of  the  tube  in  immerBed.  This  preeoure  or  weight 
of  the  nlinosphere  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water 
ubiiiit  ihirtv-lwo  feet  high,  and,  accormngly,  will  raise  the  water 
to  this  height. 

Valentinians,  a  Gnostic  sect  or  school  [see  QnoMei[  founded  by 
Viili'iilimis,  who  went  from  Alexandria  to  Kome  about  A.  D.  144). 
'\\w  dj stint; uishing  feature  of  hia  system  lies,  in  the  firat  place,  in 
liiN  reii^lzlnff  heathenism  a&  a  preparatory  stage  of  Christianilj, 
and  then  his  dividing  the  higher  spiritual  world  into  fifteen  pt^ra 
of  amns,  each  cnnsiHting  of  a  male  and  a  female.  The  first  pair,  or 
iiyxrgy,  isuiadenpof  livthos.  or  Qod  in  himself,  and  Enn^a,  or  Uod 
as  existing  in  bis  own  thoughlA.  From  these  emanated,  next,  Nous 
(Inlcllit^nce)  and  Aletheia  (Truth),  and  so  on.  As  the  last  »on. 
Siiplitu,  transgressed  the  bounds  that  had  been  lud  down  by  the 
H>i>n  lldroB,  and  a  part  of  her  being  became  loet  in  Chaos,  then 
was  forrni-d  a  crude  being  called  Achauroth,  which,  through  the 
Ih'iniurgos  that  emanatetl  from  it.  created  the  corporeal  world. 
MfTiis  now  imparted  W  the  souls  of  men  (for  all  the  bodira  com- 
{HHing  the  corporeal  world  are  possessed  of  souls)  a  pntvmaiie  or 
I'liiriliial  element;   but  this  only  attained  to  full  activitj  when 


a  collective  emanation  from  all  the  Bona,  appeared  a. 
Saviour  and  united  himself  with  the  manJesns.  In  the  end  all 
that  iH  pneumatic,  and  even  the  originall;^  psjchic  or  soul  element 
In  as  far  as  it  has  assimilated  itself  to  the  pajchlc,  irtll  ntatn  into 
the  PleiQiiu- 


Valley  of  Death. — On  the  IbIuiiI  nf  Java  is  an  OTsl-eliaped  hol- 
low, near  tbe  Buminlt  of  a  inountftin,  about  tbirty-fivo  tvet  in 
ilepth  and  halt  a  mila  wide,  wbicb.  from  tbe  deadly  nature  of  its 
Muiosphere,  ie  linown  as  the  "  Valley  uf  Death,"  or  tlie  "  Poinon 
Vuller."  Tbia  Blmoephere  is  loaded  with  carbonic-arid  goa,  and 
although  not  at  ooc«  fatal  to  human  beings,  proves  so  to  either 
do^  or  fowls.  The  valley  has  seldom  been  explored  lout'li  lie- 
yond  the  borders,  at  from  there  it  is  s(>en  that  the  surface  of  the 
irround  is  strewn  with  the  bones  of  tigern,  {li^,  deer  and  all  kinds 
of  birds,  and  also  of  hQinnn  beings.  There  is  also  a  valley  known 
by  a  similar  name  in  the  county  of  Inyo,  California,  Itetween  the 
Panunint  ^toantain3  and  the  ArniargOBa  range.  It  is  forty  miles 
long  by  alHiut  eight  miles  broad,  and  its  bed  in  its  deepest  part 
lies  150  teet  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  Every  jiart  of  this  valley 
\r  desert.     Its  tiipograpliy  and  cliniale  have  never  been  ai.i'uraie1y 


t  the  thermometer  often  stands  at  125  degrees,  so  that  the 
deadly  quality  of  the  air  is  perhaps  only  iti  intenne  beat;  still  it  is 
BuruiiKed,  as  the  valley  is  of  volcanic  fortimtion,  that  deadly  gases 
mav  be  emitteil  from  eracks  in  the  rocks. 

VaXitj  OC  the  Jordan.— El  lluleli  (call«l  aim  the  Wnterx  of 
Memm)  is  tbe  larjEest  northern  bodyof  water  which  contributes  to 
the  Jordan.  On  the  north  of  the  lake  itt  an  impenetrable  jungle, 
the  wallowing- place  of  buffaloes.  There  is  a  marsh  lH>rdering  the 
lake  which  is  ten  miles  long,  and  which  is  ci)vered  with  reeds  and 
brushes;  but  on  the  west  there  is  a  fertile  plain.  From  Lake 
Huleh  to  the  Hea  of  Galilee  (the  Lake  of  Uennesaret)  the  river 
passes  sluggishly  over  its  be<l  for  a  abort  distance,  then  over  n 
rocky  bed,  where  it  depcdits  its  luud,  and  then  ruithes  on  through 
a  narrow  volcanic  valley;  finally,  thirteen  miles  or  so  below,  it 
enters  (iennesaret.  This  lake  Is  surrounded  by  an  aliniist  continu- 
ous wall  of  hills,  broken  or  receding  occaBlonally,  as  at  Tiberias. 
the  plain  of  Uennesaret,  and  at  the  Jordan.  The  river  issues  from 
the  southern  eitreniity  of  this  lake,  and  enters  a  broad  vniley.  or 
depresMsl  plain  or  tract,  between  the  mountains.  During  the 
spring  floods  this  "lower  plain"  is  inumlaled;  then  it  ]ilniigi>s 
over  snniti  tweuty-geven  formidable  rapids,  and  then  on  to  the 
Dead  Sea.  The  whole  distance  front  the  sources  of  the  river  to  its 
mouth  is  not  more  than  136  miles  in  a  straight  line.  1'be  cilii's 
which  in  Bible  times  stood  on  the  lakes  and  in  the  valley  of  thu 
Jonlan  are  generally  ruins,  and  only  groups  of  aijUHlid  liiiln  now 
occupy  their  sites.  In  the  valley  the  heat  of  summer  is  always 
great,  and  sometimes  exceedingly  oppressive.  There  are  onlv  two 
w-awins— summer  and  winter— the  fr)rmer,  from  April  to  Xovem- 
lii'r,  rainless  or  nearly  ao;  the  latter,  from  NovemlH'r  lo  April, 
rainy,  (li-nerally  spring,  the  country  has  such  proilui-ts  as 
peas,  beans,  wheat,  oarley,  grape",  figs,  olives,  apricots,  lemons. 
■  ■  -        Above  ^e  Lake  uf  Tlberiaa  then  Is  a  bridge 


oranges  and  datw. 
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maom  the  Jcnidaii  ealled  JMob**  Bildga,  tmr  wUch  ttw  raid  tnai 
Dunaaciui  to  tbe  aMt^oMt  pUM>. 

Vampire.— Aeoording  to  the  papolir  belief  of  the  BUrenle, 
Bomftnic  end  QwA  popnlatlcoi  of  the  Lower  Dennba  and  the 
Tbeenlonlu  Penlnaola,  the  Tamplre  vu  »  Uood-sn^iiur  ghoM. 
In  the  mythology  of  the  andent  Graeke,  beiaga  of  a  slnilUr  nat- 
ure existed— the  I^tniaa,  benntlfnl  pbuitatn  women,  who  bjr  all 
BortB  of  Tolaptnons  dclnriona  allniea  yoaths  to  them  in  order  to 
feaat  on  their  fresh,  Toong  and  pore  blood  and  flesh.  Thet^j, 
Bpinu,  and  the  WalUrchianB  of  tnePIndnB  knew  another  kind  <rf 
TunpireBtill,  which  were  liTlng  men,  who  brnlghtleftth^r  ahep- 


a  kind  of  life;  that  thej  go  forth  from  their  graT«a  V  night  and 
enddenlv  destroj  other  men;  and  also,  by  other  ineana,pracnre 
food.  They  are  ealled  Baikolakka,  or  l^panlt*;  and  the  only 
wsyof  escaping  from  their  molestationlsDy  digging  upthelr  un- 
washed corpses  tuid  burning  tbem.  after  the  remo<ral  of  the  ex- 
communidtion.  According  to  the  popalar  belief  of  the  Walta- 
cliians.  every  one  who  is  Killed  by  a  vampirs  becomes  himself  a 
Ttunpire:  and  as  an  outward  sign  of  the  vampire-bite  hsubIIt  re- 
mains, sltliougU  not  always  visible  and  recoRnizable  by  every  one, 
a  skilled  person,  genemllj  a  midwife,  la  called  in  at  the  obsequies 
of  everypersnn.of  whatpverageor  sei.to  take  precautions  agunst 
the  corptie  becoming  a  vamjiire.  These  precautions  usnally  con- 
sist in  driving  a  long  nail  through  the  skull;  the  body  is  rubbed 
In  various  plaoeEt  with  the  lard  of  a  pig  hilled  on  Bt.  Ignatine'- 
Daj.  anil  a  stick  made  of  the  stem  of  a  wild  rose  is  lud  M^de  it. 
Vampire-Bats. — The  vampire-bat  Is  a  laige  South  American 
species  of  bat  who^e  natural  food  Is  insects,  but  who,  when 
pressed  by  hunger,  will  suck  blood.  In  some  parts  of  Booth 
America  they  are  very  numerous,  and  domestic  animals  nnlfer 
greatly  fniui  their  nocturnal  attacks.  They  seem  to  take  advan- 
tage of  an  existing  wound,  but  it  is  s^d  they  can  also  make  one. 
In  parts  of  Brazil  the  rearing  of  calves  is  Impoesible,  on  account 
of  these  l>ats;  and  there  are  districts,  chieQv  tho«e  In  which  lime- 
stone-n>cks  prevml.  with  numerous  caves,  in  which  cattle  cannot 


in  the  open  air,  but  the  stories  of  tbeir  fanning  their  victims  with 
their  wings  while  they  suck  their  blood  are  fabulous. 

Varicose  Veins. — when  a  vein  becomes  dilated  at  a  certiUn 
part  of  its  course,  for  no  apparent  pbysiolc^cal  object,  it  is  sud 
to  be  varicose.  Certun  conditions  of  the  system  favor  the  forma- 
tion of  varices,  atunngwhich  may  l>o  noticed  an  indolent  temper- 
ament and  s  debilitated  condition  of  the  general  system,  accom- 
panied by  a  relaxed  state  of  the  walls  of  the  Tetna;  and  poedbly, 
also,  a  congenital  predisposition  or  hereditary  tenden<7.  Persona 
with  Bucti  ■.  pwAistucA^ina  an  mure  likely  to  loSBr  ixom  this 
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affection  if  their  occapation  is  one  which  involves  mach  standiiig 
or  walklag:  and  cooks,  washerwomen  and  foot- soldiers  have 
been  selected  aa  special  I J  pruue  to  varicose  veins.  Varices  may 
occur  at  aliuoHt  any  iieriiid  of  life,  but  are  chiefly  developed  dur- 
ing; lutddle  aee.  Their  formation  is  aided  b;  any  condition  of  the 
system  which  impedes  the  circulation,  as  certain  diseases  of  the 
heart,  hines  and  liver,  and  by  continued  high  Uriiig.  which  is 
I'siiecially  liable,  t«  induce  hemorrhoids.  Varices  occurring  in  the 
le^  commonly  give  rise  to  deep-seated  aching  pain  in  the  limb, 
wiih  a  senxe  of  weight,  fullness  and  numbness,  before  there  is 
any  external  appearance  of  the  affection.  In  a  more  advanced 
stafte  the  anldes  swell  in  the  evening,  and  the  feet  are  always 
cold.  After  a  time  a  small  tumor  of  a  bluish  tint  appears,  which 
diMpiiears  on  pressure,  l)ut  returns  on  tlie  removal  of  the  press- 
ure, and  is  caused  l>y  a  dilating  vein.  This  dilatation  extends,  and 
forms  knotty,  irregular  tumors,  soft  to  the  bmch,  diminlHhing  on 
jiressure  or  im  the  {latient  HHsuming  a  horizontal  position,  and 
giving  H  bluish  tint  to  the  adjacent  skin. 

Vkudeville. — Tlie  name  Vaudeville  is  a  corru|>t>on  of  Vaui  de 
Vire.  the  name  of  two  pietures(|ne  valleys  in  the  Bocaifn  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  was  originally  applied  to  a  song  with  wonls  relating 
to  some  story  of  the  dav.  These  songs  were  first  comjHised  by  <me 
Oliver  Basiielin,  a  fallcr  in  Vire:  they  were  very  ixipular*  and 
spread  all  over  France,  and  were  called  by  the  name  of  their 
native  place  ll«s  Vaox  de  Vire).  As  the  origin  of  the  term  was 
soon  lost  sight  of,  it  at  last  tiKik  its  present  form.  The  word  is 
now  used  to  signify  a  play  in  which  dialogue  is  intersiiersed  with 
songs  incidentally  introduced,  but  forming  an  important  part  of 
the  drama. 

Vftuzholl  Garden  was  first  opened  in  1060  and  was  slluated  in 
Idmbeth,  up[M)site  Millhank,  and  near  the  manor  called  Kulke's 
Hail,  from  which  it  derived  its  name.  For  nearly  two  centuries 
it  was  the  favorite  resort  for  a  large  class  of  lj<indnn  pleasure- 
set'kers;  but  towanl  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  it 
fell  into  disrepute  through  the  increasing  laxity  of  the  morals  of 
many  ot  its  |>atrcins,  andon  July'J.5.  ItfiiU,  it  waselosed,  and  shortly 
afterward  its  site  was  laid  out  into  streets  and  built  u|nn.  The 
garden  containiil  lieautiful  walks,  fountains,  booths  and  build- 
ings, and,  according  to  l'e]iyK.  the  entertainments  there  to  be  had 
were  "  mighty  devirtising." 

Vedas  wld  Puranas,  as  the  great  body  of  the  sacred  litera- 
ture of  the  Hiniloos  is  culled,  are  written  in  poetry  in  the  luoHt 
ancient  tc)nn  of  the  Sanscrit  language.  The  \eda»,  which  were 
believi'd  to  l>e  inspire>l,  treat  of  the  thirty-three  gods  of  the  heav- 
ens, of  the  air  ami  of  Ike  earth;  of  the  creation  <if  ait  thing's,  of 
the  relation  of  the  gixls  t<i  ea<'h  other,  and  the  relations  and  duties 
of  men  to  each  other  and  to  the  gods;  of  surgery,  medicine,  music, 
dancing,  war,  architecture,  merhanical  arts,  astronomy,  astrology, 
grammar,  poetrj',  etc.     The  I'uranas  are  eighteen  in  numl>er,  and 
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are  regarded  with  great  reverence  as  the  production  of  holy  men, 
Tbej-  treat  of  law,  theology,  including  Listories  of  their  gods,  login 
and  metaphfHicB  in  general,  but  are  filled  in  the  main  with  aaper- 
BtitioiiB  and  ttillj'  and  disgusting  narratives. 

Veiled  Prophet. — Mokanna,  the  Veiled  Prophet,  as  he  naa 
called,  was  a  Moslem  impostor  whose  real  name  was  Ilaken  Ihn 
HaHheoi.  He  was  by  trade  a  fuller,  and  wbh  bom  near  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  century.  He  pretended  to  be  an  embodiment  of  the 
living  Spirit  of  Uod,  and  being  praBciect  in  jugglery,  which  went 
r.>r  the  |K>wer  of  working  miracles,  soon  drew  many  disciples  and 
followers  around  him  who  had  implicit  faith  in  his  pretensions. 
He  always  wore  a  gilded  mi^.  upon  the  ground  thai  bis  counle- 
nancH  wau  too  brilliant  to  be  borne  by  ordinary  mortals,  but  acluallv, 
it  is  supposed,  for  the  purimse  of  hiding  the  deformity  of  his  face. 
At  last  the  Caliph  al  Mohdi,  finding  him  growing  more  and  more 
formidable  every  day,  sent  a  force  against  him  which  finally  drove 
him  back  into  the  Castle  of  Keh.  north  of  theOiuB,  where 'he  first 
jKiLsoned  and  burned  all  his  family  and  th«n  threw  himxelf  into 
tlu'  Haiui's,  which  ccmsuuied  him  completelv  except  his  hair.  He 
left  a  n»'i';«i[,-e,  however,  U>  the  effect  that  lie  would  reapjifar  in 
the  shape  of  a  gruy  man  riding  on  a  gray  lieast,  and  many  of  his 
fi)llowi'rs  for  many  years  at'ier  erpected  his  reaiijM-arance,  and 
thi'v  wore  as  a  dintingiiishing  mark  nothing  but  white  gamienis. 

Veils.— This  familiar  article  of  dress  is  one  of  the  uuwt  ancient 
In  use.  Its  origin  is  lost  in  remoteness,  but  we  find  an  alluninii  to 
the  wearing  of  veilw  by  the  (.liinese  in  Ovid,  and  Juvenal  speaks 
of  women  as  In'ing  so  delicate  as  to  lie  overhealed  by  a  silken  veil. 
Although  generally  considered  iK)rtions  of  female  dress,  we  rend, 
in  the  ivorkM  of  Amhrosc  (A.  1).  3T4K  of  "silken  garments  and 
veils  inlorwoven  with  gold,  with  which  the  liody  of  tlie  rich  man 
is  fiicomiMii'Red."  Its  use  is  now  so  extended  that  il  may  be  found 
in  I'very  |«rt  of  the  civilized  world. 

Velocity  of  Sound. — A  full  human  voice  speaking  in  the  o|h-u 
air.  when  It  is  calm,  can  be  heard  at  a  distance  viUVi  feet;  a  (kiw. 
erful  huniun  voice,  NjH'aking  in  an  oljservable  hteeni',  with  the 
wind.  Is  auilihie  at  a  distance  of  13.»40  feet:  the  rejiort  of  a  mus- 
ket. IIMKNI  feet:  a  strong  brass  liand,  15,tl40  feet:  a  drum,  lO.olM) 
fei't;  vory  heavy  cannonading,  00  wiles.  Conversation  has  liet-n 
mnintulned  overwater  a  distance  of  8,096  feet  in  the  arctic  regions. 
The  velocity  of  sound  in  gases  increases  with  the  tem]ieratun':  in 
air  this  incri'SHe  is  uliout  two  feet  i>er  second  for  each  degrei',  centi. 
frra.le.  The  veliK-ily  of  s.mnd  in  fresh  water  at  a  temiH-ralure  of 
I")  ilet'recs,  centigrnde.  is  4,174  feet  jier  second,  as  detemiinwi  liv 
.■\|i,Tiiii.'iils  made  in  the  Ulceof  IJeneva  in  1827.    In  air  it  movt^s 


Vendetta, 


'iduals  taking  private  vengiii 
'  ■      ■    ' Th( 


have  sUfd  Uie  hIiio<l  of  their  relntivea.     The  c)rigin  of  the  ven- 
deUii  UtAO^\«u\fteYii«ltnic&^Ki  t,hQ  lawlessoebs  which  ptevaiJnl 
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fn  many  ptiKs  of  Corsica  dorine  the  period  of  the  Oenoese  domina- 
tion, and  to  the  venaJttj  which  vitiated  the  Uenoese  adiuiniBlra- 
tion  of  JQStice.  The  women  instigate  the  mentn  revenge  by  Hing- 
ing Honffs  of  vengeance  over  the  body  of  the  slain,  and  diuplaying 
his  biood-atained  garmentB.  Uften  a  mother  aifliea  to  her  eon's 
dress  a  bloodj-  shred  from  the  dead  man's  shirt,  that  be  may  have 
a  ooiislant  reminder  of  the  duty  of  taking  vengeance.  If  a  mur- 
derer sucteeds  in  eluding  pursuit,  the  murder  niav  be  revenged 
u)ion  his  relatives:  and  as  the  vengeance  may  be  taken  whenever 
an  op|>ortunity  occurs,  the  relatives  of  a  murderer  whose  crime  ia 
unavenged  have  to  live  in  a  state  of  incessant  precaution.  In- 
stances are  on  record  of  penmnH  who  were,  as  the  phrase  is,  "suf- 
feHng  the  vendetta,"  having  lived  shut  up  in  their  houses  for  ten 
or  fifteen  years,  and  being,  after  all,  shot  on  the  Hret  occasion 
when  they  ventured  out  of  doors.  The  duty  of  tailing  vengeance 
lies  primarily  and  especially  upon  the  next  of  kin.  Not  to  take 
revenge  is  deemed  in  the  highest  degree  dishonorable,  and  any 
delay  in  doing  so  on  the  part  of  the  next  of  kin  is  made  matter  of 
reproach  by  his  relatives. 

Veaus,  Statues  of. — The  Roman  goddess  of  love  and  Ijeanty, 
subsequently  identified  with  the  Greek  Aphrodite,  was  a  faviirite 
subject  of  ancient  sculptors.  The  most  famous  si)ecimen  still  ei- 
isting  is  the  Venus  de  Medici,  elecuted  by  C'leouienes,  the  Athe- 
nian, about  200  B.  C,  and  generally  admitted  to  he  the  finest  relic 
of  ancient  art.  It  was  dug  up  in  ttevcral  pieces,  either  at  the  villa 
of  Hadrian,  near  Tivoli,  or  at  the  Portico  of  Uctavia,  in  Koitie,  in 
the  sevenreenth  century.  After  remaining  for  some  time  in  the 
Medici  Palace  in  Rome  (whence  its  name)  it  waa  carried  to  Flor- 
ence, by  Cosmo  III,  about  1680,  where  it  is  now  preserved  in  the 
Ulflzi  (Jallerv.  From  the  exquisite  grace  and  symmetry  of  the 
figure  it  has  Wcomaasortof  standard  of  excellence  for  the  female 
form.  The  beautiful  Venus  de  Milo  is  so  called  liecause  it  waa 
f[)und  on  the  Island  of  Milo,  or  Melos.  in  the  Urecian  Archipelago. 
]t  bi  now  in  the  Louvre,  at  Paris.  0(  modern  statues,  that  by  Ca- 
nova  is  the  inoKt  famous. 

Vermouth  is  the  name  of  a  French  cordial,  or  liqiievr,  distilled 
Unm  anmiatic  herl«. 

Veto,  from  tieto  (I.iatiu),  I  forbid,  eignllies  the  act  of  one  branch 
of  (lovemment  In  foi^iidding  and  preventing  the  carrying  into 
effect  of  the  vote  or  resolution  of  another  branch  of  Government. 
Every  Oovernment  with  co-ordinate  departments  has  provided  that 
each  may  put  a  check  ui>on  the  arts  of  the  others.  In  Kngland 
the  Crown  has  a  theoretical  right  to  prohibit  any  action  on  the 
part  of  Parliament;  hut  this  right  has  not  been  exercised  since 
1707.  In  the  United  States  the  President  has  a  right  of  veto  of 
the  Acts  of  Congress;  but  In  cbho  of  such  veto  Congress  may  re- 
cnnuder,  and  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  house  may  p*t<s  the 
bill  over  the  veto.  The  virions  States  have  made  dmilar  rules  in 
regard  to  Uwir  State  Oovenuuentti,    The  Bomaa  veto  difCeied 
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from  that  of  modem  times  in  that  it  was  absolate,  and  no  major- 
ity could  pass  a  bill  to  wliich  it  waa  interposed.  A  porket  vtto  ic 
curs  in  case  the  lejiislatiTe  session  ends  before  the  time  limitnl  for 
a  veto,  without  any  act  of  acceptance  on  the  jmrt  of  the  offii-er  or 
body  having  the  power  of  veto.  In  that  case  it  ix  prenumeil  that 
Bueh  officer  or  body  has  not  bad  opportunity  tor  action,  and  the 
bill  fuls. 

VicftT. — The  word  "  vicar"  (Latin  vifariut)  is  formed  of  a  com- 
pound of  two  Latin  words,  wem  grr<u*,  and  signifies  "  aciiii^  in 
the  place  of  another,"  The  word  is  applied  to  any  eccle:sLH>IJc 
who  nolds  the  place  and  exercises  the  functions  of  another  ivr^on 
or  corporation.  In  the  English  tTiurcb,  a  vicar  is  peuerally  one 
who  boltis  a  parochial  office,  not  in  his  own  right,  but  an  a  ivpre- 
sentalive  of  one  of  the  monaatic  bodies  who  own  the  living,  Hn<l 
is  different  from  the  parioa.  who  holds  the  office  in  his  own  right. 
The  term  is  also  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  vitars 
of  the  Pope  are  called  "vicars-apostolic,"  and  are  invested  with 
the  authority  of  a  bishop,  and  may  act  in  dislricth  where  then-  U 
no  bishop.  Vicars  of  a  bishop  maybe  vicars  gt-iHTBl.  with  llie 
full  authority  of  a  bishop  throughout  a  whole  ilimTM',  or  ""vil■ar^■ 

capitular"  is  an  officer  elecleil  liv  the  chapter  of  a  ilimi'w.  during 
the  vacancy  of  the  Se<',  to  look  after  the  govemniciit  of  th.-  ili..- 
cese.  hilt  with  no  j»wer  to  perform  episcojial  fuiK-liuns,  an  orilinii- 
tion  and  confimiBtion, 

Village  Communities. — The  village  coniniuiiity  was  tlu'  inrly 
political  unit  of  the  (lennnnic  natiotiK,  It  coiiiiiMi-i]  of  u  ]«xl\  n'f 
jH'rHims  united  theoretieally,  at  leavt.  by  kinship,  niiil  li\'iiig'  to 
gether  within  certain  territorial  limit-s.  The  village  cimmmiiity 
varied  among  different  peoples  and  at  different  perlmls  nl'  lii->t<>rv. 
The  Uennan  "marh."  which  taken  its  namo  from  ibf  Ixuniiliify 
Murrounding  tlie  village  and  shutting  it  off  from  the  rt-Kl  of  th'<- 
world,  ))uiy  lie  taken  as  the  ty]if.  The  community  conipriH'd  a 
nuniln'r  of  families  who  were  suii)Niseil  to  have  deM-cniltil  fniiii  n 
common  ancestor-  Kai'h  head  of  a  family  owned  as  hif^  hI>s«Iuii- 
]H'rsonal  jiroperty  ahims^eandsmall  lot  of  land,  and  thiKd<'^■'■■nll■^l 
on  his  death  to  <me  of  his  sons,  although  lurt  ne<'es.mirilv  iho  vl.l 
ent  one.  These  honifra  were  ehiBten-d  in  the  centi-r  of  iii,>  nmrk. 
The  land  altnut  wan  dividi'd  hito  thn-e  striiKi.  of  vnliii'  vnr\  lii^-  ur- 
(iirding  to  its  fertility  and  accenslliility.  These  were,  in  iUrn,  ili- 
vided  Into  lots.  Kach  householder  reretve<l  ax  his  jiortitin  ii  lui  in 
each  of  the,»e  ntri|B>  for  a  term  of  from  one  to  ten  yenrK.  ni  tin-  cud 
of  which  time  a  redistributimi  of  the  lam)  wbm  ma<le.  The  p.v 
ernment  of  the  mark  was  largely  [wiriarchal.  The  hi'ads  of  faiu- 
ilies  iKMSesKiil  unlimiliil  p<)wer.  iiicliKJing  jiower  of  life  «nil  li.-aih 
over  their  children.  They  met  annually  in  council  to  diride  dis. 
putes.  redistribute  land,  admit  new-cimierH  and  make  neiv  Iuhs— 
lliWN  including  all  ai'ts  of  a  legislative  or  judicial  nature,  Suih 
vres  ttw  %VU«£Q  caauaum\-i\ix%\i,i^li  titage  of  perfectiou.    In  all 
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partionH  of  ils  liisturv  \tn  nature  n 
■cteristiCM  being'  (1)  a  fonn  nf  comiiiiii 
{MiriBivlial  K*>i'<'miu<^>'t'  The  village  i 
gantii]  as  ]>>H.'iiliBr  to  tlie  Arjran  civilisation,  but  tliis  position  lias 
DOW  l>eeii  Blwntloned.  It  ia  cominon  to  ftll  peoi>l«s  in  primitive 
HtnfTi-).  The  clan  of  tbe  Celts  wsa  oDe  form.  Tbe  Ureek  OcRO* 
was  another.  Hparta  was  fotiiied  of  a  anion  of  village  communi- 
.  tiifi.  Karly  Home  had  a  similar  oiigiD.  \M*it,  (irecce  and  Home 
iH-ranie  itluHtratluns  nf  the  citv  Idea,  and  circumstances  cut  off  the 
further  di'vi'lopnient  of  the  village  cnmmunities.  In  India.  Itussia 
and  Java  tlip  village  cmiinuuity  reached  a  thorough  development. 
In  parts  of  Kngtaiid  tbe  HKKeinblj  of  the  elders  extended  into  the 
Hixleenth  century,  an<l  the  parltb  vestry  still  remaiDii  as  a  relic  of 
it.  In  tbe  Urkney  and  Shetland  Islands.  Sir  Waller  Scott  noted 
the  mark  sytiteiu  in  his  otvn  lifetime.  In  Switzerland,  Russia  and 
Java  the  syxtem  cslstH  in  a  modlRed  forui  to-day. 

Violin* — The  origin  of  the  violin  can  be  traced  back  to  a 
KtrlngeiliDstriiment  called  the  ravanastron,  invented,  it  is  l>elie veil, 
fu  5<)U0  a.  v..  by  Havana,  King  of  Ceylon.  Tbe  crwtli,  which 
was  in  um:  iu  Wales  long  before  the  sixth  century,  and  to  which 
the  Anglo-Saxons  gave  the  name  of  fythel.  whence  our  fiddle, 
was  a  slinllBr  luhtrument.  The  violin  of  modern  form  was  nut 
made  until  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  centuriex.  and  its  earlient 
maker  was  (latpard  di  iSulo,  of  Iioml)ardy;  and  the  Italian  eehiiol 
of  vinltn-niakiug  was  pn>liably  founded  by  him  at  Brescia.  Thexe 
Ilrewian  instruments— that  is  to  say,  those  made  by  Giovanni 
Paolo  Magini.  still  bold  a  place  among  tbe  best  ever  made.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  after  the  establishment  of  the  Bres- 
cian  Kchool  when  the  makers  of  Cremona  began  to  prixluce  in- 
Ktninii^ntH  which  have  been  objects  of  wonder  and  admiration 
from  their  lime  to  tbe  present,  Tbe  three  greatest  CremoneHo 
inakerK  were  Nicholas  Amati,  Joseph  (luameri  del  (iesu  and  An- 
tonius  Stradivariun.  To  those  who  at  the  present  time  willingly  fxty 
ImndN-ds  and  even  thousands  of  dollars  for  a  violin  made  by  one 
of  these  great  makers,  it  mav  be  of  interest  to  know  that  tht^y  all 
were  simple,  hard-working  artisans.whosold  their  works  of  in^uius 
for  a  fen-  florins. 

Volapuk,  or  llie  "  universal  language,"  as  it  is  called,  is  the  in- 
vention of  a  (Jemiun  Itoman  Catholiu  lirient.  Joliann  Martin 
Hc-hleyer  of  Constance,  in  Haden.  He  published  his  syHteni  In 
Into.  On  aiTiiunt  of  its  extreme  simplicity — its  grammar  con- 
tains no  urtiHciai  genders,  a  single  c  .uju^tion.  and  no  irnsgiilar 
verbs — it  is  very  eaiiily  aeiguired.  The  Volapuk  dictionary  con- 
tains 1-1,(K)0  woriis,  while  any  imaginable  new  word  may  bo 
easily  runned  by  toinjmsition.  No  sound  is  emiiloyed  which  is 
not  I'limnxm  the  world  over,  every  word  ia  acet-nted  on  the  la.it 
syllalite.  anil  the  orthoKTa]>hy  is  strictly  phonetic.  The  name  is 
from  rtilit.  of  the  world,  and  ^nk,  language.  It  is  estimated  that 
over  ID.IKH)  jH'rwrns  in  KuroiH?  have  niastered  It,  and  it  hu  been 
tried  to  a  cunsideralile  extent  in  Americi^aliM. 
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Volcanoes. — Volcanoes  differ  greatlj  in  their  dimensions.  Mme 
being  vast  iiuiiiDlain  masBts  rising  lliousaniis  of  fi.>«t  above  llje 
Bni-level.  wblle  uthera  are  mere  mole-liilis.  They  sIbd  vxliiMi 
uvcry  atuge  of  (level oliinent  and  decay,  wime  being  in  a  state  nf 
clirci'uic  eruption,  others  only  showing  activity  at  long  intervals, 
and  yet  others  having  been  so  long  dormant  that  they  can  fairlv 
lie  regarded  as  extinct.  The  namber  of  great  habitual  viili'siiir 
ventH  on  the  Klube  Mill  known  l»  be  in  action  is  estimated  at  b>-- 
Iwei^n  31)0  and  350.  Most  of  these  are  marked  by  mountains  i>f 
greater  or  leas  size.  Three  of  the  best  known  volcanoes  of  tlif 
woriii— Vesuviu^  8.978  feet;  Hecla.  8,870  fe«t,  and  Slr..uib..li. 
3.0011  feet — areof  much  leas  elevaticn  than  manyothenaltogetlier 
untauiiliar.  The  height,  names  and  locations  of  twenty-four  nf 
the  loftiest  volcanoes  uf  the  world  are  as  follows:  Sahaiua.  Peni. 
^I.OOtl  feet;  Uiillaillac,  Cbiii.  31.0UU  feet;  Arequipa,  Peru.  30..~iU(i 
feel;  Cavatiibi.  I-k:uaUiir.  ]9.Sia  feet;  Crtojiaii,  Peru.  \9.TM)  f«t; 
Antisan^,  Ecuador.  19,200  feet;  San  Jose.  Chili.  18.  loO  f*.fi:  Mount 
Si,  K'.ia.-,  Alaska.  17,900  f.i-t;  Po|..>caie(>irtl,  Mexico.  17,»<4  f.-..^ 
(»riiiii.a.  Mrxiro,  17.370  feel:  Aliar.  hk-undor.  17,126  f.-et:  Smi>rai, 
Kciiiiiiiir,  IT.l-JO  f.ft;  KlintrjieVhkuin.  KalUldiutko.  HiMi  f.-.t; 
l/.li,rilin»ll.  Mexic...  l.->.:ilO  f.rt;  Toluc.  Mexico,  \:>.:>i»\  U;-\. 
S}i;isiu,  I'nited  Stales.  14.4(KI  f.-el;  Knj"ania,  Jajian.  U.INMI  f,-.!. 
MiiiniH  Keu.  Sandwich  Islands.  13.9.~i:t  fiil;  Mauna  l.oa.  Suii<l»ich 
Islands.  13.7IM)  teet;  Ten.TJffe.  Cniiurv  Islands.  I2,:;;«i  r.-.l;  M..iint 
St.  Helens,  t'nitiil  t^tati-s.  Vi.W) Xvt-U  .Mount  IIcnhI.  1'iiit<'<l  Stait-.. 
ll...>2.'>  feet;  Peak  of  Tahiti,  Friendlv  Inlands,  10.895  f.i'l;  .Mount 
.KlTiH,  Sicily,  10,H74  fwt. 

Voluntary  Associatioofl.— A  volunlarv  association  is  an  ftgi:r.- 
gatio;:  of  individuals  organ i/ed,  without  e^|>ecial  authority  oi  tbe 
State,  to  further  some  business.  HK'ial,  religious  or  cliaritulih'  oli- 
ji-ct.  liistan'Ts  of  such  a.-s!U>ciatiiina  are  ordinary  mm-ihI  cIuIk. 
many  church  organizations,  literar.r  and  scientilic  MH'ieties.  and 
]Hiliiieal  assiH'iutions.  They  differ  from  corimralions  in  thai  tln-y 
n-'iuin-  nr)  act  of  the  State  to  iH-rfii'l  their  iirgunization,  'I'liw  r-'- 
seuilile  iiartmTshi].N  in  many  of  their  feuluns.  hut  dill.-r  ir..iu 
tlieni  in  tliai  er.ch  menilier  is  lionnd  by  the  acts  of  the  oth<'r>.  niily 
so  tar  iLs  lUey  w<-n>  exiin-ssly  or  imiiliedly  authorized  by  liiiiiM-ll'. 
Tims,  sur'h  a  menilH-r  is  not  liound  by  un  net  of  the  ussiH-iaiion  to 
n  liicli  111-  did  not  agree,  but  voted  against  and  did  all  in  his  jhiwiT 
li.  |.r.-vent.  A  voluntary  usNiK-iation  ran  ami  often  dm-s  hold  pro- 
jiiTiy,  ami  such  ]iroiMTty  rcninlns  with  the  Bssociallim  tlirnueh 
iiTiy  cliatiL'c  of  [iii'iii1ii'rs1ii|i.  X«  memU'r  can  withdraw  and  take 
hi,-  |ioriion  ivitli  Kim.  Volutitarr  assorlations  are  now  exii-iilinglv 
.■oiiiM..m  in  all  lii^'l,lv-develo|>ed  societies,  and  have  Ihi'II  f.mn.-'i 
lo  carry  out  nliii.>.i  .'very  conceivable  |nir[K>Be.  The  name  -vol- 
uiitary  assiH'iiilioii "  i.s  also  soinctiiiies  used  to  denote  coriiorations 
fonni.,!  undi-r  a  (.'cnernl  incor[«.ralloii  law. 

Vulg&lt,  Th«,  the  Utin  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  is 
iXtn  receiveii  vetwiis'tn  ^Vft^rauuxiJuholic  Church.     The  original 
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Vuiftato  was  (vimplptpd  in  A.  D.  403  by  Jerome,  and  l»twe«n 
tbat  (laic  Buil  134tt.  uhcn  it  wan  tint  dpclareil  tlie  autliorizetl  ver- 
Kitin  rif  till!  lioiiiim  <'liiin;li,  it  und«>rn't>nt  m^veral  KviHinna  which 
ciiniiik>ti!ly  L-hiiiiKi'd  tliu  cliuraotcr  of  thn  work.  In  the  latter 
yi-ar  tlit-  Tridi-utiui-  CouiicH  (Iwn-i-d  tLc  pri'iiaration  of  an  antLen- 
tic  eilitiiiu,  and  thi- task  nan  iinik-rtakon  by  the  I'njial  Chair;  hut 
it  wax  niit  until  l.'iUU  that  SixtiiH  V'  |inHluLi:d  tbu  wiirlc.  This, 
hnwi-V(!r,  turned  out  tnlwfiu  ulti'rl,T lDi»Tn.ft  anil  faulty  tlinmgli- 
unt  lliat  the  n\\nat  were  h)h^hi1)Ij  iiupi>i-ea»ed,  anil  anntbi-r  edition, 
wbkh  H|i)ii'nivit  in  ir)llS,  waa  [in-lMred  under  (lemcnt  VIII,  to 
which,  in  the  ni'it  y.'ar  (15031.  tlint  other  edition  Hui-ceeded. which 
liaH  isiliin'  rfinained  the  nurinal  eilitinn  of  thti  Church  of  liouie, 
and  lins  li«-n  ri'iirinteii,  uurliunj^'d,  ever  mIuw. 

Waits  IH  a  iiunie  whieh  has  at  Hiii-cvimire  i>eri<>dH  Iw-en  given  to 
dlderent  clansini  of  muaii-ul  watchmen.  Tliv  word,  in  sliehlly  %'n- 
lied  tonnH.  in  one  tinniuim.  tu  tlic  w-nmi  of  ^uanl  or  watcutuui,  to 
alt  the  Uennaniu  ]aDguaii:ii<.  It  in  thetiennan  mirht  oc  irachr, 
Duteh  iriigl.  Dnnich  eiight,  Hwndiith  irakt,  Si-otch  miU,  and  thn 
Kn^lit-h  iriileh.  In  the  time  of  Eilwant  IV  the  wails  aii|>ear  to 
liave  foriniHl  a  diislim-t  ijliuw  from  Iwrtli  the  watili  niiii  Uie  inin- 
MreK  It  was  their  duty  to  iii|H!  the  watrh  nightly,  in  the  Kind's 
conrl.  from  Mii'haehuuH  to  Shniv<>-'rbuiyilay,  four  times;  Id  the 
Kiimmur-ii1(;lit!'.  three  limeH;  and  to  make  "thi'Imn  gn^te"  at  evi-rj- 
ehainlMT-duor  Bixl  i>d1ii>.  for  fi-arof  "[lyeheres  un<ri>illflr)t."  The 
waits  were  not  conKneil  to  the  court,  however,  for  there  were  niu- 
tui-al  watcluui'u  at  au  uiirly  jierioil  in  many  ]>niviiicial  townii.  The 
woni,  ill  the  |>nivino'3,  wan  afterward  suuietiniex  a|>j>1ieil  t')thc 
town  mu!iieianB,  who  may  have  rKprextrnted  the  olil  waits,  hut  who 
had  DO  duties  to  jK>rfonn.  At  ]>re»eiit  the  waits  are  inUHieioiiM  who 
play  during  the  night  or  early  in  the  nioruiuj;  at  t^liriHtinaH-time, 
in  ex[M.-ctBtiou  of  receiving  u  ChrixtiuaH-box  froiD  thune  they  sere- 

Walce. — Tlip  word  "  wake,"  whicli  \n  row  used  to  desiKnate  a 
riiHtoiii  of  watirhiiig  tlie  dead  ]NH:uliar  to  the  Irinh,  orlgiiullr  had 
a  dilTiTviit  bitniitieation.  In  early  tinieit  the  day  was  iimHidefed  as 
IwKiimiii^'  and  emling  at  KiiiiHet.  Hundavit  and  holidays,  in  eonsc- 
iiueiiee.  Iii'gaii  not  ■  ii  the  inomin);.  hut  on  the  ]>n'vioUH  evr-nin);. 
and  worHliijiers  then  repwn-d  to  the  eliurcliex  for  wornliip.  Kneli 
chnreh.  wlien  coiiHerrateil,  wbh  dedlrateil  to  a  wtlnt,  ntirl  on  tlio 
anniversary  of  that  day  vurt  kept  t>ie  ]i«riMh  wake,  and  in  many 
plarex  tliere  was  a  M-nind  wake  on  the  I  irthdav  of  tlie  siiint.  tbi 
tbi-w  oi-.'ii«i..us  the  «.H>r  of  tlie  ebim-h  was  wn/w.-d  with  llowers 
and  rushes,  and  the  altar  and  ]iulpit  were  deelied  witli  iioughii 
and  h'avfK.  In  ilie  chin  eh- van),  tunts  were  erecteil  to  unpiily 
i-akes  anil  ale  for  the  nne  of  tlii;  t>eoulo  on  tlm  morrow,  wbirli  was 
kept  Bf  u  hr.liday.  CrowiiN  n-sorKit  to  tlm  wakes  troiii  iii'lghlHir- 
iiij"  itfirishes,  hawki-rs  or  merchants  were  attractiil  hy  thi-  iTiwds, 
anil  ultimately  they  Iweaine  mere  faini  or  markets,  little  under 
Ittllutiuce  of  the  diurclt,  and  djiigni^  hf  uceneti  of  indulgeiive 
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sod  rtnl.  In  1<?3C.  during;  tlie  ifiga  of  Si 
that  tbp  da;  of  Ibc  dedicaUon  of  t£e  chun 
on  the  Gr»t  Hunda;  in  Uctnber,  and  gradli 
lo  be  nWrved^  bjit  tlio  Biiiul'H-day  fealivi 
English    tiarisli^   under  tlii>  i 


«tber  pf  pawiing  thi-  night  alone  wiUi  a  I 
interfered  willi  by  evil  B|>iiits. 

Wolballa.'- According  to  ScandlnaTl* 
fell  111  luUtle  were  trnnsported  to  a  brilliu 
WOM  the  Lx.'autiful  ktovp  UUsur,  tho  tm 
frtiit.  Tliia  was  tallea  Walhalla.  Befoi 
high  that  its  summit  conld  Bc*ii»lybs  sw 
symbol  of  war.  over  which  sat  an  c*g1& 
luaied  with  shields  and  waiiutcoted  wit! 
thmit^h  t-ach  of  which  800  of  tbe  inmi 
Hi-n.nvnt^l  chief H—(^i*viiilh-  if  llioy  hm 
tri«i  and  wielded  tbt-  IiI.hhI -dripping  r«i 
nu-t  And  n-elcoued  br  Bragi  and  llcruv 
twin.     Tlie  hall  wao  decorated  lo  honor 


joys  seem  to  have  Wfa  prepared  only  foi 

retinue,  and  to  poseesB  many  treasures, 
who  bad  fallen  in  battle  kill  d  thenisplvi 
aD<l  ill  bin  |;reve  were  laid,  along 


lib 


irfBKiires  won  in  fieht.  £,v«ry  luoming  i 
at  the  crowills  of  the  cock  and  fought  fu 
but  at  midday  all  wounds  h  bImI,  and 
feast  witb  (.Min. 

Walkyriea.— The  name  "  Walkyries  " 
Xiirsf  ml.  whiuli  Bipiifim  a  beap  of  i-lau, 
III  >-hiH>M'.  Id  tbe  Scandinavian  myliio] 
railed  lialtlu-majdelis,  nlii  bi-maidi-nn. 
Iicaiitiful  young  women  who.  adomeil  wi 
llir<Mi^'b  liiH  air  in  briilianl  ■rmiir,  nrrli-r  I 
d-'iiTh-liiT^iicdrdinKto  IMin  s  ciimmand. 
iliv  t^piiiiid  fnim  the  manes  of  tlieir  ho 
Die  jioiiiin  of  their  lances,  and  a  i.ickerir 
their  arrival  in  the  I>all1e.  Th  y.ejoiee 
hero  iviih  their  chamitnc  g'.tMcoi.  and 
wbi-n- tbey setashiBCup-uear  rs.  Some 
from  I'tves  and  other  Bnperhuman  lieiuj 
dau|rliier«  of  princtB.  Th  r  ridujrenerall 
or  of  ihret-  times  three,  or  four  times  il,r 
chsDKinj^lLifmselvea  into  swans.  Who* 
df  her  fiwau-robe,  geta  bet  into  \m  powu 
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Wuidering  Tew,  The. — There  are  eeveral  veT^oiM  of  thenlor]' 
of  "  Tlie  VVauituriii^  iev."  A  popular  tnulitloD  makes  tlie  wan- 
dtrer  a  meml«r  of  tlie  tribe  of  Napbtali,  wbo,  Bome  seven  or 
eij^ht  yeurH  previnuH  to  tlio  birth  of  (.'hnet,  left  his  father  to  go 
with  the  Wist!  Men  of  the  Kant,  whom  the  star  led  to  tlie  lowly 
rot  in  Ih-thlehcin.  It  runs,  aim,  that  the  cause  of  the  killing  of 
the  children  can  be  traced  U>  the  Btories  this  ^leraon  related,  when 
hf  relnnicU  f  i  Jeruaalfm,  of  tUe  viat  of  the  wine  uien  and  the  pre- 
M'lilaliiiu  of  the  ^iis  thcr  brought  to  the  Divins  Infant  when  He 
was  anknowledgeil  by  them  to  be  the  King  of  the  Jews.  He  was 
Inst  Hight  of  for  a  time,  when  he  ap|ieared  as  a  carpenter  who  waM 
eIn^^loyl■(l  in  making  the  crusM  on  wbich  the  faviour  was  to  be 
lifted  up  unto  the  eyes  of  all  men.  As  Christ  walked  up  the  way 
to  t'aV.ary  He  had  io  pass  the  workshop  of  this  man,  and  when 
Ho  reorht-d  its  door,  the  soliliers.  touched  by  His  BuffednKs,  be- 
sought the  earpenter  to  allow  Him  to  rest  there  for  a  little;  but  he 
rt'fused.  adding  insult  to  want  of  charity.  Then  it  is  said  that 
Christ  pronounced  his  doom,  which  ubk  t<>  wander  over  the  earth 
until  tlic  HciMind  coming.  Since  that  sentence  was  uttered  he  has 
wandered,  founing  death  but  finding  it  not,  and  Lis  punishment 
becoming  more  unbearable  as  the  generations  come  and  go.  He 
is  !<aid  to  have  ap|M>ared  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  even 
an  late  as  the  eighteenth  century,  under  the  namee  of  Cartapbilus 
and  Aliasuerus,  by  which  the  Wandfering  Jew  tias  been  known. 
Une  of  the  legendti  describes  him  an  a  uuoemaker  of  Jerusalem,  at 
wiiose  dour  Christ  desired  to  rest  on  the  road  to  Calvary:  but  the 
man  refused,  and  the  sentence  to  wander  was  pronounced.  An- 
other version  is  that  he  was  a  servant  in  the  house  of  Pilate, 
and  gave  the  Master  a  blow  as  He  was  being  dragged  out  of  the 
palnne  ti>  go  to  His  dealb. 

War  Department,  Salaries  in,— The  salaries  of  the  officials  of 
the  War  Uepartuieut  of  the  United  States  are  as  follows;  Secre- 
tary of  War,  $8,000  per  annum;  Chief  Clerk,  $2,500;  Adjutant- 
<Jeneral.  $.'>..J00;  lnH|iector-(.ienera[.  (.I.-WO;  Quartennaster-Oen- 
eral,  %!>rMi\  Comniissarv-deneral.  $3,.'>00:  Surgoon-Ueneral. 
|4,5«(1;  Pavmaster-Ocneral,  (^..^O;  Chief  of  Rngineers.  |.'i..')00: 
Chief  of  Unltiance,  $.'),r>00;  Acting  Judge-AdvocatoUeneral.  %R.rM; 
Chief  Signal  Ulfirer,  f^WlO. 

WftTS  of  the  United  States.— The  wars  of  the  United  Slates 
and  the  numlier  of  I'nileil  States  troops  engaged  in  each  have  bei'n 
as  follows:  War  of  the  Kevolution.  April  19,  ITTS,  to  April  11, 
lT».S.»ll0.7t<l  men;  Northwestern  Indian  wars,  September  1»,  ITUO, 
to  August  »,  1795,  t4,e»8  men;  war  with  France,  Julv  0,  1708.  to 
September  ai.  1800,  4.598  men;  war  with  Tripoli,  June  10,  1801, 
to  June  4,  18ft1,  3.1130  men;  Creek  Indian  war.  July  27,  1813,  to 
August  9,  1»14.  111.781  men;  war  of  1812  with  Great  Britain,  June 
18.  1813,  lo  Kebniary  17,  181.5,  .'t7a.683  men;  Seminole  Indian  war, 
November  20,  ISIT,  to  October  21,  1818,  7,»11  men;  Black  Hawk 
Udiau  wu,  April  31,  1831,  to  September  31,  1882,  6,445  men; 
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Creek  Indian  wu-,  Maj  S,  1880,  to  September  30,  1S37,  13,418 
meu;  Florida  Indian  war,  December  33,  1835.  to  Au^^uHt  14,  1H43. 
41.122  men:  wm  with  Meiico.  April  24,  1846,  t*  Julv  4.  l»tt, 
112.230  mea;  Apache,  Navajo  tmd  Utah  war,  1849  to  IHiiii.  2MI 
m«Q;  Seminole  Indian  war,  1850  to  1858,  8.«87  men;  <'ivil  War. 
1801  to  1865.  3,773,408  men.  The  number  of  troops  on  the  Coo- 
federate  Hide,  in  the  Civil  War,  was  about  600,000. 

Washington  City,  GoTemment  of. — The  goveroraent  of  the 
city  of  Washington,  D.  C,  is  controlled  by  a  Board  of  Ue^nLi. 
consisting  of  three  persons,  appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  This  Board  exercises  the  chief  eiecutive 
authority  for  the  District  and  the  city.  Its  members  are  appointed 
for  four  years,  and  are  removable  for  good  and  suRlcJent  cdhse 
only.  There  are  a  number  of  bureaus,  each  controlled  by  a  bnanl 
of  officers  under  ita  supervision.  These  relate  to  and  embrace  (be 
entire  civil  service  of  the  District,  except  such  as  falls  under  the 
executive  departments  and  the  courts,  and  ore  known  as  the  Boards 
of  Health,  Education,  Police,  Excise,  Public  Works.  Fire  and 
Buildings.  With  the  exception  of  the  Board  of  Education,  |iarl  of 
whose  memliers  are  electi>d  by  the  rcsidcntii  of  the  DistrJi-i.  uiiil 
the  controlling  ofRcer  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  who  is  ii])- 
pointcd  by  the  President  from  the  engineer  cor]>s  of  the  army,  ihe 
menibem  of  the  several  iHiards  are  appoinIe<l  by  the  llcgi-tiis. 
There  is  also  a  niunici|ial  court  which  has  exclusive  civil  juriMiit'tion 
in  mattem  nnncognixahle  hy  justices  or  the  peace,  and  any  juilge 
of  this  court  may  be  designated  by  the  Supreme  Court  uf  lhi<  Dis- 
trict to  hold  a  term  and  sessions  of  the  police  court  if  necewvry. 
Assessors  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Itegents  apportion  the  taxes  of 
the  city  and  District,  which  are  collected  by  the  collector  of  inter- 
na! revenue  for  the  IHstrict,  and  are  bv  him  paid  into  the  L'niteil 
States  Treasury.  All  other  sums  collected  for  fines,  etc..  ar<>  also 
paid  into  the  I  nited  States  Treasure',  and  all  disbursemcnt.s  for 
salaries  or  for  other  municljial  expenses  are  made  from  the  I'niieil 
States  Treaxurv.  A  yearly  r^K>rt,  covcrinf;  all  transaclions  lor 
the  year  i>ast.  is  made  hy  the  Ruard  <)f  Regents  to  the  Pri'sUlenl. 
an<i  in  turn  suliinltted  lo  Congress  for  approval. 

Wasbing^ton  Monument. — Xot withstanding  the  fact  that  t lie 
plan  of  a  monntni'iit  to  tleneral  WoshinKton  was  approveii  by 
(Viiigress  in  the  lutler  jwirt  of  December,  17JH>.  nothing  was  done 
in  the  matter  until  183;i,  when  an  association  of  prominent  in'r. 
sons  iinclcrtiiok  the  raising  of  the  needed  funds  hv  KulKcription. 
nnil  on  July  4,  184»,  had  so  far  succeeded  in  thei'r  undiTtiLkiiif; 
tliiil  the  eoriier-slone  of  a  monument  was  laid,  and  duringlbe  suc- 
ceeding eight  years  the  shaft  was  carried  to  a  height  c)t  LW  Uft. 
The  work  was  then  susjwnded.  at  first  for  lack  of  fuiulc.  then 
l)erause  of  the  Civil  War,  and  finally  because  the  fonndalions  were 
lH'Ue\-ed  to  be  in.-jecun'.  In  1876  Congress  undertook  the  i^oni. 
pletiou  of  the  monument.  The  base  was  first  streujrtheiied.  and 
\h«  woik  ot  KWUiEtig  the  shaft  was  lestuned  ia  August,  IdfiQ, 
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and  was  finished  Au^st  9,  1884.  The  Hliaft  is  fuS  feet  lii^h,  and 
the  entire  height  of  the  monunient,  including  the  foundations,  is 
S92  feet.  'I'he  base  ih  HH  ft-et  \\  inch  mjuare.  At  500  fett  abuve 
the  gronnit  the  momimeiit  has  fnursiidRt,  each  of  n-hic)iis  3o  feet 
wide.  Its  area  at  this  point  is  that  of  a  m]iirortal>le  six-room 
house,  eaeli  room  of  whieh  uiiKht  be  12j:I6  feel.  ThiH  square 
fnruis  the  base  nf  the  ]ivraitiidal  top  which  runs  from  it  53  fc«t 
until  it  terminates  in  a  metallic  iX'im.  Thia  imint  is  constructed 
of  the  largest  piece  of  ainminum  ever  made.  The  stones  nf 
whii'h  the  monument  is  constructed  are  (treat  blocks  of  crjHtal 
marble  from  Marvland,  and  in  wime  canes  are  9  feet  long.  2  feet 
thick,  and  8  or  'more  feet  wide.  There  are  more  than  18,000 
of  them.  The  fiiundatiim  is  built  of  I'otomac  gneiss,  and  is  81 
feet  square  at  the  base.  Une  hundred  and  eighty-one  "memorial 
stones  "hare  from  linit  to  loKt  been  contriliutml  for  use  in  the 
mcoiument;  but  manj  were  cunsidenHl  unworthy  of  b  place,  and 
one  setit  by  P<ipe  Piua  IX,  in  18ii5,  wls  stolen  during  the  Know- 
Nothing  u^talion,  and  wbm  broken  into  pieces  and  thrown  into  the 
Potomac  River.  The  mimumiuit  was  dedicated  with  iniixising 
ceremonies  on  February  22.  IHHo.  Its  coHt  was  aliout  (; 1 ,500.000, 
which  waa  raised  iwrti'aliy  by  on  appropriation  by  Congress  and 
partlaliy  by  private  Hubscrililiun.  It  is  30  feet  higher  than  any 
other  work  of  man  except  the  great  iron  Eiffel  Tower  erected  in 
Paris  tor  the  great  KxiHwitiim  of  IB89. 

Washineion's  Inauguntion,  Centennial  Celebration  of.— 
There  has  iH-eu  consideralilu  disrut<si<m  as  to  who  is  entitlad  ti>  the 
cre<lit  of  having  first  suggested  the  idea  of  the  Washlnptim  Ci'n- 
tvnnial,  but  the  discusnion  would  apiM'ar  to  \k:.  to  a  great  extent, 
a  Tery  trifling  one.  On  the  night  of  the  day  when  tlrover  Cleve- 
land was  inaugurated  President  of  the  United  (States  (March  4, 
1803)  the  New  York  Historical  Society  hchi  a  stated  meeting,  and, 
after  resolving  that  the  centennial  anniverttary  of  the  inauguration 
o[  tleorge  Washington  eliouhl  l>e  odebrated,  a  committee  was  np 
pointed  to  re|>ort  a  plan  for  tlie  carrying  out  of  the  purpose  of  the 
Society  in  a  maimer  suitable  to  tho  oci^asion — the  coin  mem  oration 
of  the  most  imjsirtant  event  in  the  history  of  the  city,  the  Siai<', 
and  the  nation.  Nothing  ]iractical,  however,  came  of  the  Histor- 
ical Society's  luovetni'nti  and  nearly  two  years  Inter  tlio  Xew  York 
< 'ham her  of  Cummeree  went  through  sulMtantialty  the  Kamti  for- 
mula, with  somewhat  more  hniMwing  results  but  nothing  of  a 
more  pnv^ical  nature.  The  Chamiier  of  Comnii'rce  resolutionH, 
which  were  introdnceil  hy  Nathaniel  Nilcs,  det-lanil  that  the  day 
was  "llie  liirihilay  of  the  <i<rt'emment  of  tho  l-iiiti-il  States,"  and 
aNke<l  for  the  a]>)ioiiilnient  of  a  committee  of  five  to  consider  and 
re|Mirt  appropriate  action.  The  commltteu  of  five  was  aiTordingly 
apiKiinti^l,  anil  made  a  first  re]Mirt  April  1. 1IS80.  This  n^jHirt  hiig. 
giwtetl  the  apjsiinting  of  a  H])eciBl  committee  to  prepare  a  bill  to 
be  presented  to  Congreiw  tor  tiie  purtsise  of  having  April  80,  18.S!). 
niadu  a  national   holiday,  and  securing  an  appropriation  from 
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Congress.  On  Vmj  6, 1888,  ttw  Piieddent  of  tlio  Chimbn  ot  Cam- 
merce  app(^ted  a  special  committee  on  the  Centennial  Annlver- 
■•17 ;  but  this  tennuuted  tlia  Chamber  of  Conunerw  maToment. 
No  farther  attempt  towaid  preparing  for  the  Washincton  Ccmten- 
nial  was  made  an«r  the  Chamber  of  CommsiM  meetbg  in  Mn, 
1886,  until  the  fall  of  1887.  At  that  time  Col.  Jcmb  ^lowa  Pey- 
t<mof  Haddonfleld,  N.  J.,  an  old  Qaaker  gentleman  who  has  been 
idenUfied  with  all  the  centennial  demonstrathMM  from  the  time  of 
the  one  in  aonunenuHation  of  tho  battto  of  Banker  Hill,  came  to 
New  YoA,  and  in  oonsoltation  with  Algranon  SoIUvan  det«r- 
mined  on  a  call  for  a  meeting  of  dUsuu.  This  alt  was  dat«d  Oc- 
tober 10, 1887,  and  was  nnmenmely  rigsed  br  the  limding  mer- 
chanla,  lawjera  and  bankeig  of  New  YoA.  In  renwnae  to  it,  a 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  oD  the  evening  of 
NoremDer  10, 1887,  at  which  ex-Majror  Hewitt  was  elected  ehair- 
man.  The  result  of  this  meeting  was  that  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Historical  BodetT  were  requested  to  confer  with  » 
committee  to  be  named  by  the  Major  and  organise  a  general  com- 
mittee, til  con^Et  of  thirteen  membeiB.  This  committee  whs  after- 
ward coDsolidstcd  with  cnmmitt«es  from  the  Historical  8(iriely 
and  a  commiltee  of  fire  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  anil  a 
committee,  bImi,  from  the  Society  of  tLe  Sons  of  the  lievoiution — 
BO  that  its  numlier  was  increased  lo  lifly-nico  metiibetH.  This  was 
ultimately  increased,  by  the  addition  of  names  of  prominent  citi- 
zens, until  the  committee  numbered  two  hundred.  This  was 
known  as  the  General  Committee  of  Two  Hundred,  the  president 
of  which  was  HamiltoD  Fish.  There  were  eleven  fulvcnmmittees 
at  first,  but  they  were  ultimately  reduced  to  ten  by  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Art  and  the  Committee  on  Exhibition. 
The  chairmen  of  the  various  sub-committees  were  as  follows:  Ki- 
ecutive.  P^ldridge  T.  Gerry;  Plan  and  Scope.  Hon.  Hne-h  J.  Gnwti 
States,  William  (i.  Hamilton;  General  Qovernment.  John  A.  King; 
Anny,  S.  Van  Rensselaer  .>uger;  Navy,  Asa  Bird  Uardincc:  En- 
l«rtainment,  Stiiyvesant  yisb;  lilnaiice,  Brayton  Ives;  Kailroads 
and  Transportation,  Orlanuo  B,  Potter;  Art  and  Exhibition,  Henry 
O.  Marqnand;  Literary  Eiercises,  Eldridge  T.  (Jerry.  The  com- 
mittee  held  lueetingx  during  the  Hummer.  but  nothing  of  a  prac- 
tical character  was  done  tilllate  in  the  fall  of  1888;  but  from  that 
time  forwanl  the  preparations  for  the  celebration  were  pushcii 
with  untiring  energy.  The  programme  as  ultimately  arranged 
and  carried  nut  provided  for  three  days'  celebration.  On  the 
morning  nt  the  first  day — Ajiril  29,  1889 — President  Harrison,  ac- 
romjmnied  by  Vice  President  Morton,  the  members  of  his  Cabinet, 
.Iu<lgeHof  the  Supreme  Court,  and  other  notables,  arrived  in  Elixa- 
betb,  N.  J.p  from  Washington,  where  they  were  received  and  en. 
tertained  by  Governor  Green  of  New  Jersey.  At  the  conclusion  ot 
the  Kllzabeth  ceremonies  the  President  and  his  ]tartv,  following 
the  roat«  taken  bf  Washington,  embarked  at  MliiaMthport,  on 
tbfi  Unitoi  &U)w&  tfjouBSt  Tlw^«Ah,  for  New  York.     A  line 
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ot  T'nitt^  States  sblpn  of  war,  yachta  and  tttcamboatj)  formed 
in  tli«  upper  Baj,  and  p-nrh  vnsRel,  aftvr  saluting-,  follownl  the 
Presidi'ntial  st(■alIl(^^,  TL'ts  Naval  I'arailii  occupied  almut  two 
linurs'  tiuiR,  and  during  ita  contiuuanru  the  Bay  preHent«d  a  more 
ti|>]cutli(l  anil  Mtrartivc  appcarancu  tlmn  It  ever  did  before  in  it» 
lonjr  an<l  pictunutqup  hiHtiirv.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Despatch  in 
the  East  Kiver  o]ipi»iite  Wall  Sirwt  forry  slip  a  h&rgf:  maimed  by 
a  crew  of  Hlii]>-maMleni  from  (he  Marine  Society  of  the  Port  of 
New  York,  with  {'aptain  Aiubnwe  Snow  ot  the  Society  an  cock- 
swain, rowed  the  President  to  the  ferry  Htaim.  The  crew  of  the 
barge  that  niwed  President  VVsHbington  from  Eliiialwthport  to 
the  fiHit  of  Wall  Street  one  hundred  jeart  previously  were  mem- 
ber of  the  same  Society.  The  President  was  received,  nn  land- 
ing. Iiy  the  Committee  on  States.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  cere- 
monies of  reception  the  President  and  his  suit  proceeded,  under 
the  escort  of  Uniteil  Slates  trooim,  the  Veteran  Coriis  of  the  Sev- 
enth Regiment  of  New  York,  delegations  from  the  Huciety  of  the 
Cincinnati,  the  Sons  nf  tiie  Bevolutiiw,  the  l<oyal  l-e^iai,  and 
Commanders  of  the  Uranil  Army  Posts  in  Now  York,  up  Walt 
Street  to  the  Equitable  Building,  where,  in  the  vmaa  of  the  Law- 
yers' ('IdI>,  a  reception  was  given  and  luncheon  servt^t,  by  tlie 
'Committee,  to  the  Prcttident  and  tbo  <'ummiiMi«netH  from  all  the 
States  and  Territories.  The  President  then  proceeded  ti>  the  (Inv- 
emor's  Koiim  in  tbe  City  Hall,  where  a  public  rcceptiim  was  beld. 
The  day's  proceedings  closeil  with  a  ball,  given  in  honor  of  the 
President,  in  tbe  Metropolitan  Ojvra  House.  On  Tuesday,  April 
80th,  a  K|>e<'ial  service  uf  tbanksgivin-r  was  held  at  nine  o'clock  in 
St.  Pant's  Church,  in  Broadway,  which  was  attended  iiy  tbe  Presi- 
dent and  otlier  dislingiiiKbed  Kuests.  This  Bervi<«  wa^  conducted 
by  tbe  Itight  Hev.  Ilenry  ('.  Potter,  Bishop  of  New  York.  Fol- 
lowing closely  u|>oii  tbe  rcligicms  ceremonies,  tbo  literary  eser- 
cises,  commemorative  of  Washington's  Inaugnrution,  took  ]ilaco 
on  tbe  ste|)s  of  the  Sub- Treasury  Building  in  Wall  Street,  the  ex- 
act locality  where  Washingbm  took  tbe  oath  on  April  8<),  1T89. 
These  exercises  nmMsted  of  an  tiuening  praver  by  Itev.  Hicbard 
S.  Stortfi.  l).l>.,  LL.  1).,  a  )H>em  by  John  Ureirnb-af  Whittter;  an 
oration  liy  Hon.  CUaunci-y  M.  Pepew;  an  aildn-HH  by  Pnmident 
Harrison,  and  the  U-nedictiim  by  Mn«t  Itev.  -Michael  A.  Corrigan, 
An'hbiHhop  of  New  York.  The  Military  Parade,  whicli  took  [ilace 
at  tbe  cliise  of  the  literary  exercises,  was  the  granilest  of  iln  kind 
ever  atlemptetl  in  this  country.  There  were  at  least  52.0(10  men  in 
line.  These  werii  cimpiiscd  of  trrKiim  fnmi  the  regular  antiy.  ma- 
rines, sailont  and  West  Point  cadets,  militia  from  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union,  and  members  of  tbe  Uraud  Army  of  the  liepuiilic. 
The  Stale  Iroojis  were  arranged  in  the  onter  In  which  tbe  States 
entered  the  l'ni<iu;  and  the  Uovernor  of  each  State.  accom|>anied 
l)y  bis  Htaft.  nnle  at  the  head  of  his  tr«c)|w.  The  prw-eeilings  of 
tbe  secimd  day  were  brought  to  a  close  by  a  banijuet  given  to  the 
Preoldenl  ta  the  Metrupuitan  Ojiera  Uuuse,  where  tablus  were 
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laid  for  elgbt  bnndred  giUBtt.  Tha  great  and  aHj  featon  of  tb« 
third  dar  of  tha  eelebratloD— 'WediMdiV,  Hay  lat—was  th«  In- 
dnBtrial  and  Civic  Parade.  Thia  pioeeaalon  embiaeed  a  mice— rion 
of  floaU  or  iiioiuit«d  Ubtatax,  douaoMtatijig  Um  pnwTMB  ol* 
merce,  th«  Mta  and  trade  wltain  the  handreajeanofonriu. 
life.  The  coloaaal  pageant  inelodaddiadUIetautindiistriei,  Kppro- 

—■-■'-It  IntBtBper--' -"■■ '-" — -' "-'-"-  -"-'-  ■- 

■1,  edaeatio) 

It  190,000  n       .         .  , 

Celsbration  was  bioaght  to  a  doae  on  tlia  erenlDg  of  the  third 
daj  bj  a  briUlant  esluUtliHi  of  Brewoiks  in  dlffierent  parte  of  the 
eitj.  Dnring  the  oontiuoanoe  of  the  Waahington  Cenlaiuiial  the 
Qtjr  of  Naw  York  praaontod  a  mart  gorgeoiu  appeanunce.  All  the 
public  and  the  majortlj  of  the  private  bnlldJiigB  were  pnfnMlT 
decorated.  Thera  were  four  ttiomriial  arohes  eieeted— one  at  the 
head  of*  Fifth  Avenue,  two  on  Haoiacm  Signare,  and  ooe  on  Wall 
Street.  The  prindpai  Madiaut  Square  arah  was  46  feet  high  In 
the  clear  and  77  feet  Ugh  altogetlier;  the  apan  was  100  fe*t. 
Above  tbe  keyetone  of  the  arch  was  a  life-eized  Btatate  of  Wash- 
ington on  horseback,  made  of  papUr-maeht.  On  either  side  were 
Imitieuiic  ettglea  finished  In  gold,  aod  soldietB  in  Contineutal  uni- 
form wvrc  jiTaced  in  niches  made  in  the  pillars.  The  one  at  the 
head  of  Fifth  Aveuae  wae  built  to  represent  white  marble,  and 
was  after  a  dealgn  bv  Stanford  While,  tbe  architect.  It  elicited 
so  much  admiration  that  a  ]>opular  movement  is  nctw  (IB89)  on  foot 
to  rai:je  f  100,(KK>  dollars  by  private  Bubecription  and  erect  it  in 
marble  as  a,  tneuiurial  of  this,  the  moat  notable  and  elaborate  cele- 
bration that  our  country  has  jet 

"h  .  .         

n  Smith  in  his  "Bible  Dictionary." 
divided  the  nl^ht  into  watches  inntead  of  houni,  each  watch  re|t> 
resentlne  the  period  for  which  sentinels  or  pickets  remained  on 

duty.     The  .....  

watches, 

tations  ii,  19),  the  middle  watch  (Judges  vii.  19),  and  tbe  morning 
watch  <F.xodus  liv,  24;  I  Samuel  xl,  II).  These  wonld  last,  re- 
spectively, from  sunset  to  ten  o'clock  P.  M,,  from  ten  o'clock  P. 
H.  to  two  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  from  two  o'clock  A.  M.  to  sunrise. 
After  tbe  establishment  of  the  Roman  supremacy  the  number  of 
the  watches  was  increased  to  four,  which  were  described  either 
accr>rding  to  their  Dumerical  order,  as  in  the  case  of  tbe  "  fourth 
watch"  (Matthew  liv,  25),  or  by  the  terras  "even."  "midnight," 
"cockcrowing,"  and  "morning  (Mark  liil,  S5).  These  termina- 
ted, respectively,  at  nine  o'clo^  P.  M.,  midnight,  three  o'clock  A. 
M,  and  six  o'clock  A.  M. 

Water-Gas. — Much  of  tbe  illuminating  gas  now  used  is  made 
by  the  comparatively  new  process  in  which  the  m^n  volume  of 
the  gas,  cunHiKtiug  of  hydrogen,  is  taken  out  of  water.  In  tha 
oiigliMl  coa^.^  ^vx«e&  "Coa  m.umiiiatlng  agent  i*  obtained  dt- 
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rectly  from  the  distillation  of  soft  or  hituminouB  coal;  and  im- 
liurities  being  removed  by  washiDe  it  with  WHtpr  and  tbcii  ]ia.ix- 
iR);  it  througS  lime,  tlie  gas  ia  readj  for  bumina;.  The  new  pro- 
CKW  in,  in  outtinr!,  as  fcrllowH:  Steam  in  passed  through  returts 
tillc4l  witli  anthracite  coal  raided  to  a  white  heat  by  an  air-litaitt. 
In  its  ]>aaiuige  it  iit  decomposed,  and  the  gas  iKHiiing  from  the  pi|H>H 
at  1)10  tup  cunnisbt  of  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  dioxide. 
This  Berveti  as  the  cnrnrr  for  the  true  illuminating  a^^enta,  which 
are  a  comparatively  small  |>ercentage  of  the  entire  volume,  an.l 
these  are  comhined  by  mingling  with  naphtha  vapor.  This  mix- 
ture han  now  about  the  same  comi>osition  as  the  onlinary  coal-gas, 
but  muHt  ho  fized — that  is,  made  a  stable  comjiound — by  subject- 
ing it  to  the  effect  of  heat  and  cold.  This  in  accouipllshed  by  con- 
ducting it  through  two  series  of  pipes,  surrounded  in  one  case  by 
cold  running  water,  and  in  the  other  by  Rteam.  It  is  tlien  jiun- 
fii-d  in  tlie  same  way  as  mentioned  aly>ve.  By  paaising  it  tlin)Ugh 
a  water-tower  loosely  filled  with  something,  as  charcoal,  down 
ttirough  which  water  trickles  as  the  gtueous  luinturs  ascends,  the 
ammonia  is  dissolved  out:  then,  by  passing  it  through  thin  lay- 
ers of  time,  the  other  main  impurity,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  is 
leinoved.  It  is  tlien  ready  for  distribution  through  the  city.  Its 
illuminating  power  ifl  shout  the  some  as,  or  Bomewhat  greater 
than,  that  of  coal-gas.  The  water  proce««  produces  the  gas  at  a 
much  lower  cost;  bnt  in  the  other  process  there  are  a  numlwr  of 
by-])rodu<'.ts  derived  from  the  distillation  of  the  coal — e.  g.,  cuke, 
coal-tar.  and  also  aqua  ammonia,  which  is  present  in  greater  quan- 
tities in  the  coal-gas — which  are  sold,  and  thus  make  the  entire 
cost  of  nianiifacture  aiiout  the  »ame  in  each  case. 

WaterioE  Stoclc. — The  credit  of  having  originated  the  process 
of  watering  the  stuck  of  railroad  companieK  belongs  unquestion- 
ably to  the  late  Commodore  Vanderbiit.  The  i>lan  of  otKralton  ia 
i<iMiiJk',  and  consists  only  in  estimating  the  st<x;k  of  the  naul  at  a 
(Igure  greatly  al)ovB  its  real  value.  For  instance,  when  (.'oimno- 
dore  Vanderbilt  secured  control  of  the  New  York  Central  as  well 
as  the  Hudson  River  Kailroad  in  186U,  the  combined  slock  of  the 
two  roads  wasonly  about  $36,000,000.  Early  in  the  following  yi'ar 
he  declaieda  tremendous  dividend  of  new  stock  tolhestockholdiTs. 
an<l  rused  the  estimated  value  of  the  two  roads  to  t»0,OUU,<XNI. 
'riiis  action  of  Vaiiderbill's  was  for  the  jiuriHwe  otevading  a  law 
of  tlie  State  of  New  York  which  provided  that  when  the  liivi- 
di'nds  of  any  railroad  coriK>ration  should  reach  10  per  cent,  the 
Stale  could  declare  how  the  surplus  aliove  the  10  per  cent,  should 
In'  applied.  This  proviiuon,  it  is  plain.  wa.t  rendered  nugatory  by 
Vanderbilt';;  scheme,  as.  if  a  railnMwl  can  at  any  time  declare  slock 
divideixls  with  no  reference  whatever  to  the  costs  of  construct  iiin 
and  repair,  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  may  never  bo  declan-d, 
though  the  road  may  be  actually  earning  BO  or  40  per  cent,  upon 
its  actual  cost. 

Watef^poats  are  whlf Iwinds  occurring  on  the  sea  or  on  lakes. 
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Wben  fallj  fonned  tker  •PMU  ••  t«U  idllua  0 
ftom  the  aea  to  tha  Aj,  wmrllBjf  lonna  oa  the 
iting  the  progiMBiTe  mowaeat  of  tha  wlude  n 


dlluaof  ekrad  BtmteUng 
OB  thelf  kXM,  and  eicbi£ 
ithig  the  progiMBiTe  momoeat  of  tha  wbide  nuun  pfadael^  aa  in 
the  caw  of  the  daat  whirlwind.  The  na  at  the  baae  of  the  whiri- 
ing  vortex  la  thrawn  into  the  mcMt  violent  eanunotion,  iMcm- 
blbg  the  aorfue  of  wat«ar  in  nqM  ebnllitlan.  It  la  a  ptqmlar 
idea  that  tha  water  of  the  eea  ia  ancked  np  In  a  aolld  maw  bj 
water-sponta,  bnt  It  ts  in  foct  cmly  the  tfti^  tram  the  brakaa 
wavee  whidi  ia  carried  up.  What  are  aomedmea  called  water- 
■poDts  OD  land  are  anlte  c&itinct  from  theae  idiaaoinena.  T\xnf 
are  merely  heavj  fallsVif  rain  of  a  verj  local  ohaneter,  and  nu^ 
or  may  not  be  acmmpanlad  hj  wUrilng  winda. 

Wealth  of  Nationa.— An  approzimate  Idea  of  the  wealth  <a 
the  principal  nationsof  tha  world  ia  obtained  from  an  eatlmate 
nudeinlSSO.  At  that  time  the  United  States  wen.  aa  they  now 
are,  the  richest  natioD  on  the  glob&  The  Argentine  Bmniblie 
w»i  worth  91,eaO,000,0(W;  Austria,  tl8,OI»,OW,000;  Anatralla, 
«2.9S0,O00,000:  Belfflnm.  (4.080,000,000:  Canada.  «8,fllSO.OOO.0OO; 
DeDDisrh,  $1,830,000,000;  Fmnce.  (40,800,000,000:  UemisnT, 
(31.615.000,000:  QieaX  Britain  and  Ireland,  (48,000,000.000; 
(Irec^e.  (1.055,000.000;  Italv,  (11,755,000,000:  Mexico.  (8.190.. 
000,000:  NetlicrlandR.  (4.985,000.000;  Norway.  (1.410.000,000; 
Portu):al,  (1.855.000.000;  KuBsta,  (21.715.000,000;  Spain,  (7.965.- 
000.000:  Swedeo.  (8,475.000,000;  Swttterland,  (1,620.000,000: 
UniUsi  Statps,  (47.475,000,000. 

Weddiag  Anaiveraaries. — The  custom  of  celebrating  wedding 
aDniveisaries  with  peculiar  gifts  dates  back  to  the  medlKval  Ger- 
mans, among  whom,  if  a  married  rouple  lived  to  celebrate  the 
twenty-lifth  anniversary  of  their  (redding,  the  wife  was  pmented 
by  tier  friends  and  neighbora  with  a  silver  wreath,  partly  in  con- 
:ratulation  of  the  good  fortune  that  had  prolon^red  the  liven  of 
be  couple  for  so  many  years,  and  partly  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  they  must  have  fiDown  a  fairly  bariDonioue  existence,  other- 
wise one  or  the  other  would  long  ago  have  been  worried  into  the 
gravf.  On  the  celebration  of  Uie  fiftieth  anniversary  the  wife 
rvceived  a  wreath  of  gold.  Thus  these  anniveiBariee  came  to  be 
known  as  the  silver  wedding-day  and  the  golden  wedding-day. 
This  custom  has  been  enlarg^  upon  until  we  now  have  the  cot- 
ton wedding,  which  ia  the  first  anniversary;  the  paper  wedding, 
second  anniversary;  the  leatlier  wedding,  third  annivereary;  tiie 
wooden  wedding,  fifth  anniversary;  the  woolen  wedding,  seventh 
annivemary;  the  tin  wedding,  tenth  anniversary;  the  silk  and  fine 
linen  wedding,  twelfth  anniverwry;  the  crystal  wedding,  Gfleentb 
anniversary;  Ihechina  wedding, twentieth  anniversary;  the  silver 
wedding,  twenty-fifth  anniversan-;  the  pearl  wedding,  thirtieth 
anniversary;  the  ruby  wedding,  fortieth  anniversary;  the  golden 
wedding,  fiftieth  anniversary,  and  the  diamond  wedding  on  the 
seventy -fifth  anniversary. 
WconctAa.7.— t^  uu&«  Wednesday  is  derived  from  the 
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•g  d/ug,  the  old  (3er 
Tbe  BnediHlt  anil  DauiHh  is  Onsday.     ]n  the  Human  calen- 
dar it  was  dift  Mcreuni. 

Weighing,  Use  of  Photogjapby  in. — Fhotogrsiphj  ia  utilized 
In  tlie  construction  of  a  new  lialaucu  which  has  lately  been  brought 
before  the  scientitic  world.  In  this  novel  inetrumeiit  of  precision, 
after  the  weight  has  been  roughly  approximated,  intit^ad  of  con- 
tiuaing  the  trials  in  the  usual  manDcr  tbe  bpain  is  allowed  to  coiue 
to  reft,  which  it  quickly  dura  by  uieana  of  an  ingenious  air-buffer, 
and  then  the  extf  nt  of  the  bending  of  tbe  beam  through  the  difler- 
ence  of  the  weights  is  ubtierved  by  a  nii(.TOsi'0]>c,  fitted  with  a  net- 
work of  parallel  cmss-wireH,  directed  to  a  Hinall  micrometer  fixed 
at  tbe  end  of  tbe  beam.  This  micrometer  is  made  by  a  pboto- 
graphic  ])mce«s,  and  carries  figures  and  lines  from  one-twentieth 
to  one>lifIiptb  of  a  luilllmeler  apart.  I'he  introdui:tton  of  Bunge's 
short-beam  balance — comparatively  speaking,  only  a  few  years 
ago — alinoxt  revotutionixed  weighing  operations,  owing  to  the  dis- 
patch with  which  they  can  be  carried  on.  It  remaJnii  to  be  seen 
whether  the  new  instnimeut,  in  which  photography  plays  a  part, 
will  be  '^n  ei>i>cb- marking  one. 

Weights  And  Measures. — The  origin  of  tbe  British  weights 
and  ineasures,  from  which  the  American  are  derived,  is  obscure. 
The  flrssi.  recorded  reference  to  them  is  that  they  must  be  uniform 
throughout  the  realm.  A  statute  of  1226  founds  tbe  measure  of 
capacUy  on  weight.  In  1368  a  statute  founded  measures  of 
weight  upon  detenninate  numbers  of  wheat-curtis.  Besides,  at 
that  time,  tbe  uniLs  of  cumuiercial  weight  were  also  units  of  coin 
weight.  It  \n  related  that  "  an  Knglisli  iieniiy,  called  a  sterling. 
round  and  without  any  clipping.  Rhall  weigh  thirty-two  wbeat- 
ciimHin  the  midst  of  the  car,  and  twenty  i)ence  do  makean  ounce, 
and  twelve  ounces  one  pound,  and  eight  |iiiund8  do  make  a  gallon 
of  wine,  anil  eieht  gallonij  of  wine  do  make  a  Ixmdon  bushel, 
which  is  the  eighth  of  a  quarter."  Down  to  1400  tbe  jHiund  thus 
delenniued,  known  a.s  the  Ti)wer  pound,  or  the  sterling  or  Ea.'iler- 
ling  [H>und.  continued  to  regulate  the  nielrological  system  of  Eng- 
land, when  it  wa.4  su])enteded  for  this  purpose  by  tlie  tr<iy  jiouild, 
a  iHjund  of  fifteen  ounces,  each  ounce  being  equal  to  86(1  troy 
grains,  or  to  three-quarters  of  a  troy  ounce.  The  ]iresent  troy 
and  BvoirduiK>is  pounds,  containing  reH)>e<:tivelyl3and  16  ounces, 
vivTv.  intnHluced  later,  but  the  exact  date  is  not  known.  Tbe 
earliest  legislation  ta  to  meaHures  lit  length  is  foiind  in  the  BritiHli 
statuelHM>k  in  1324,  and  provides  that  the  inch  hIibII  be  the  length 
of  three  liarley -corns,  round  and  dry,  laid  end  tu  end;  that  twelva 
inchcH  shall  uiake  a  foot,  and  three  feet  a  yanl.  I'revioiis  to  the 
C'onquest  the  British  yard  had  almut  tbe  length  of  8i).0  inches, 
but  ill  1101  it  was  redui'ed  liy  lieing  adjusted  to  the  arm  of  llunry 
1.  This  became  untrustworthy,  biiwever,  and  then  followed  the 
barleycorn  measure.     The  form  of  words  "round  and  diy,"  itt 
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Um  bwleToorn  niMnue,  wM  Intended  to  Indleato  that  the  seedi 
should  b«  fully  developed,  perfect,  and  weU-WDoned.  Boom  an- 
tiquuiens  nuliit^ii  tku  tli«  Englirii  nnlts  ue  derived  from  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  and  tbat  tb^  am  fonnd  everiaatlngly  pneerred 
in  ceriain  meaaunments  In  the  great  Fjramld  of  Chmpa  at  (ilaeh, 
[See  PtframUt.} 

Wen-WoU^  a  man  tranaformed  into  a  wolf.  The  belief  in  the 
tranHfonnatUw  of  men  Into  wolves  or  other  heasW  of  pre^  has 
been  ,ttj  widely  dlflnaed,  and  in  many.of  the  nual  dlatrietn  of 
France  the  tafp-yorvu  (the  Utter  part  of  the  w<ud  is  a  cormpdon 
of  the  Tentonio  fMr-teoff)  is  still  an  ot^ect  of  dread.  A  man  who 
b  thus  transformed,  or  trensforms  himself,  was  believed  to  be- 


fiesh.    In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteentl)  centuries  tl 

wolves  was,  thtonghoat  the  amtinent  of  Eniope,  aa  genual  •■ 
was  the  belief  IniStchee,  which  H  had  then  oome  to  rcMmble  in 
many  reepeets.    It  gave  rise  to  proeecndima  ahnoat  aa  fraqnently 

as  those  lor  witchcraft;  end  these  usually  ended  In  a  confession  of 
the  accused,  ami  his  death  by  hangine  and  bumtDS.  It  was  cal- 
culated  to  inspire  eTen  greater  terror  Hum  witchcraft,  since  it  was 
l>e1ieved  that  the  were-wolves  were  constantly  lying  in  wait  for 
solitary  travelers,  and  carrying  off  and  eating  little  children.  In 
Great  Britain,  where  wolves  bad  early  been  exterminated,  the 
werewolf  was  only  known  by  rumors  coming  from  abroad;  but 
the  belief  that  witches  could  transform  tbemselves  into  cats  and 
hares,  which  did  prevail,  was  precisely  analogous  to  the  belief  in 

Westminster  Palace  was  erected  in  1840  on  the  rite  of  the  old 
houses  of  Parliament,  which  were  destroyed  by  flre  in  1884.  It 
is  900  fe<'t  long  by  800  feet  wide,  is  buitt  of  limestone  from  the 
Yorkshire  quarrice.  and  cost  about  $8,000,000.  The  palace  con. 
tains  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Rouse  of  Commons,  which  are 
separated  by  an  octagonal  ball  with  a  diameter  of  70  feet.  The 
HouKe  of  Loids  is  100  feet  long,  40  feet  wide  and  45  feet  high. 
The  rcKitn  is  profusely  decorated,  and  in  niches  between  the  win- 
dows are  ftatues  of  barons  who  signed  the  Magna  Chart* — eight- 
een in  number.  The  gorgeously  gilt  and  canopied  throne  which 
is  occupied  by  the  Queen  when  Hbe  opens  Parliament  ie  in  this 
room,  as  ia  also  the  woolsack — a  large,  square  bag  of  wool  covered 
with  red  cloth— of  the  Chancellor  ot  Great  Britain.  The  House 
of  CoumiDDu  is  not  as  handsome  as  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  mat- 
ter of  decorations,  and  is  not  so  long,  but  is  the  same  height  and 
width.  The  palace  also  contains  a  numberof  other  rooms,  among 
which  are  the  Queen's  robing-mom,  the  guard-room,  the  libraries, 
com mittt«- rooms,  etc.  In  the  center  of  the  edifice,  above  what  is 
known  as  the  Octagon  Hall,  is  a  tower  800  feet  high.  At  the 
BOUthweat  cotner  is  the  Victoria  tower,  848  feet  high.  At  the 
northwest  oainni\&  \\a  <£u:<^  Wvei,  whidt  la  snrmonnted  hj  • 
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called  "  Big  Ben,"  vhU'li  wewlis  iiioH  toiiN.  At  the  snatLwesMm 
lily  of  tbe  building  iii  tEoHtuM-entninreof  IlieQueen,  wliich 
tnicHtcs  directly  with  what  are  knnwD  as  the  royal  apart- 
ments. Tbe  entrance  to  the  Octagon  Hall  in  by  a  patwoKP  known  bh 
Saint  Stephen's  Hall,  which  communicatee)  also  with  WeatminMer 
Hall,  a  much  older  building,  on  the  north. 

West  Point  Academy.-i-Kach  Ciingressional  District  and  Ter- 
ritory, also  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  entitled  to  have  one  cadet 
at  the  t'nited  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  the  cadet  to 
be  named  by  the  Reprexentative  in  (.'ongreHH.  There  are  also  ttin 
aptKiintmentD  at  large,  specially  conferred  by  the  President  of  the 
United  Staler.  The  number  of  Htudents  IB  thuH  liinitt^I  to  344. 
The  couno  of  infraction,  which  is  quite  thorough,  requirea  four 
years,  and  ia  largely  mathematical  and  professional.  The  disci- 
pline U  very  stiicl — even  more  bo  than  in  the  army — and  the  en- 
forcement of  penalties  for  offenses  is  infleiible  ratliet  than  severe. 
Academic  duties  Ix-gin  September  Ist  and  continue  until  June  Int. 
From  the  middle  of  June  to  tbe  end  of  August  cadets  live  in 
camps,  engaged  only  in  military  duties,  and  receiving  practical 
military  iuHtruction.  Cadetit  are  allowed  but  one  leave  of  ab- 
sence during  the  four  years'  coiine,  and  this  is  (rranted  at  the  ex- 
jiiration  of  the  aecouil  year.  The  pay  of  a  cadet  in  ^540  a  year. 
L'pon  graduation,  cailets  are  commissioned  as  second  lieutenants  in 
the  Initiil  States  anny. 

Wbalebone. — The  whalebone  known  to  commerce  ix  the 
Iwteeii  plates,  which  take  the  place  of  teeth  in  the  niouth  of  the 
Ijalceu  whales.  They  vary  in  length  from  a  few  inches  up  to  ten 
fei't,  and  even,  in  rare  instances,  to  twelve  feet.  They  terminate 
at  a  point  in  a  number  of  coarse  black  tilHTs  of  the  baleen,  wiiicb 
HIhth  are  also  found  more  or  less  down  lH>th  sides  of  the  blade, 

Whttat  Harvest  Calendar. — Wheat  ripens  in  the  different 
flections  of  the  glot>e  as  follows:  In  Australia.  New  Zealand, 
Chill  and  Argentine  Bepublic  in  Januarr;  Cpper  Egypt  and  India 
in  Feiiruary  and  March;  liower  Egi'pt,  India,  Syria,  Cvpriis.  !*er- 
ida,  Asia  Minor,  Mexico  and  Culn  in  April ;  Texas,  Algeria.  Cen- 
tral Asia.  China,  Japan  and  Morocco  in  May;  California.  On-gon, 
Misitissiplif,  Alabama,  Georu^ia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Ttnneww'e.  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  I'tali.  Color. 
ado.  Missouri,  Turkey,  Ureece,  Ital^,  Spain,  Portugal  and  South 
of  France  in  June;  Kew  F-ngland,  New  York.  Pennsylvania.  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Iowa.  Wisconsin,  Southern  Minne- 
sota, Nebraska,  t'piier  Canada,  Ilouniania,  BnlKaria.  Austria- 
Hungary,  South  of  lluHsia,  Oennany.  Switzerland  and  South  of 
England  in  July;  Central  and  Northern  Minnesota,  Daitota,  Mani- 
toba, Lower  Catuda,  Columbia,  Belgium,  Holland,  (Jreat  Britain, 
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Denmerk,  Poland  and  Central  Russia  in  August;  Scotland,  Sweden, 
Norway  tmil  North  of  KuKaia  in  September;  Peru  and  Soutli  Africa 
in  NoTeraber,  and  Burmah  in  December. 

Wbeel,  Torture  of  the,  was  fiist  used  in  GenuaiiT.  it  is  be- 
lieved, in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  criminal  was  laid  on  a  large 
cart-wheel,  his  legs  and  arms  extended  and  fsKtened  to  the  spokes, 
and  as  the  wheel  was  turned  around  his  limbs  were  broken  willi 
an  iron  bar.  The  wheel  in  France  was  only  used  to  punish  crim- 
inals of  the  moat  atrocious  sort.  The  victim  was  first  bound  to  a 
frame  oF  wood  in  the  form  of  a  St,  Andrew's  crosH— similar  to 
the  Itoman  numeral  X.  Grooves  were  cut  transversely  in  the 
frame  above  and  Ijelow  the  knees  and  elbows,  and  the  limt>8 
of  the  wretched  victim  were  broken  in  these  places,  and  some- 
times the  executioner  struck  the  criminal  two  or  three  blows  on 
the  chest  or  stomach,  which  usually  put  an  end  to  his  suRer'r.g?. 
and,  therefore,  were  called  cmips  de  gracr,  or  blows  of  inercy.  It 
the  criminal  happened  to  survive  all  this,  be  was  then  laid  upon  a 
small  wheel,  with  his  legs  and  arms  doubled  under  him.  toexpiri-. 
The  puniKhment  of  the  wheel  has  Iwen  occanionally  infiii-li-d  in 
Uerinanv  during  the  present  centurv,  but  was  abolished  in  France 
at  the  ti'me  of  the  H.'volution. 

"  Whig  "Md  Tory.— The  word  "Whip"  is  believed  to  lie  a 
cnntraclion  of  "Whiitamore."  which  in  wmie  Rhires  of  Scotland 
denuti>s  a  drover,  and  was  applied  in  contempt  to  tlinse  who  in 
16T9  favored  the  bill  for  the  exclusitm  of  the  Ihike  of  York  from 
the  line  of  succession.  His  partiftana  were  ral1e<l  Tories,  and  lie. 
lieved  that  the  maintenance  of  a  roval  line  was  the  neci'i'sary 
mennH  of  a  lawful  government,  and  vindicated  the  divine  right  lit 
kings.  Both  terms  were  used  In  the  United  States  duiinx  the 
Itevoluticin.  the  patriots  being  "  Whigs"  and  the  adherents  of  the 
crc)wn  "Tories.  Tlie  anti-Jarkwin  party  in  the  pn^idenlial 
eh-ction  of  18S3  took  the  name  of  Whig. 

Whipping-Post  in  America. — In  1G11  the  l>ondon  ('oiiiiinnv 
sent  tr>  Jaiuestown.  \a. ,  a  code  of  laws  for  the  colonists,  in  whiili 
wliipping  was  niadi-  the  penalty  for  a  long-  list  of  olTenx*.  In 
H!.'i4,  when  the  Uovemor  of  Keiv  Sweden  visite^l  Fort  ('Hsiinir.  on 
the  IVIaware,  |iart  of  the  entertainment  provided  for  the  gIle^Is 
bv  the  Dutch  commandant  was  the  whippingof  three  "  jail-birtts." 
In  1GS9  the  Uovemor  and  Council  of  Xew  York  onler<'<l  an  i  xiib. 
ordinate  citizen — one  KonigHniarke— to  lie  publicly  Ho(ij,Td,  ,in<l 
branded  with  the  letter  "  B  "  on  his  hrcaHt.  Nii  reHtieri  fur  tlic 
sex  was  allowed  to  exempt  women  from  a  share  in  the  degrada- 
tion of  this  punishment  until  later,  and  it  is  certain  that  women 
were  jiublicly  whlpjied  In  New  York  as  late  an  1775.  In  17(C>  a 
man  convictetl  of  liorse-Htt-aling  in  Xewcoi^lle,  Del,,  was  whipjied, 
put  in  the  pillory,  and  had  his  ears  clipped.  In  December.  ISOO. 
a  woman  convicted  of  receiving  stolen  goods  was  publiclv 
wliipneil,  tecew'm^  twenty -one  lu-^he.i  on  the  bare  back,  and  was 
biandeil  oa  l^ie  tvce^KkA.-,  va^  >uil\I\\.%&',-  ;ears  later  women  were 
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occaaionallj  whipped  in  tbnt  State.  In  18S5  a  free  ticgto  wnman, 
being  guilty  of  theft,  received  twentj'-nne  latihea  and  whs  Hold  an 
It  »lttve  fur  seven  yearn.  The  whipping  of  women  tnt  larceny  and 
rei'i'iviug  stulen  ^uuds  ceased  to  be  legal  in  Delaware  in  1U55,  but 
it  was  ciiDtiuueil  fur  cenain  other  otTenxes  againHt  morality.  The 
lant  inslBiiceof  wniuan- whipping  in  the  State  orcurredin  WM.  The 
tiiinifihiuent  of  the  wbipping-poHt  for  men  instill  luuiclioned  by  the 
lawn  of  Delaware,  and  in  1875  seventeen  men  wi^re  publielf 
ivhipjHjd  in  KewcaBtle  County  alone.  The  history  of  OUio  telle 
iiM  that  the  tirHt  puni.thltieut  decreed  fur  a  white  man  in  the 
State  was  the  wlii]>[Hng  of  a  thief  in  the  Miami  seiileuient,  about 
ITtM.  From  that  time  until  1813  whipping  was  the  penalty  for 
nnmeroun  olTenseM.  Other  instiuices  migbt  oe  given  to  show  how 
long  the  Htatuto-ltouksntttiany  States  kept  tbene  barliamuslawa. 
Fur  instance,  when  a  school  for  colored  girls  was  o{>ened  in  Can- 
terlmry,  Conn.,  hy  Miss  Prudence  Crandall,  in  183lj,  the  excite- 
ment and  oppoNitioa  of  the  town  was  rreat.  A  young  negro 
woman  who  had  come  to  town  to  attend  flie  school  was  ordered 
to  leave;  and  to  get  rid  of  her  and  olliers  an  old  vagrant  law, 
which  ha<l  long  U'en  a  dead  letter,  naa  rexuacitated.  This  law 
Tci|uir(Hl  that  whipping  on  the  naked  body,  not  exceeding  ten 
Htri|H's,  should  Iw  Intticted  on  any  iierson  refusing  to  leave  the 
town  after  ten  days'  warning.  The  girl  ataved,  however,  and  the 
town  authiiriCies  did  not  dare  to  itiftict  the  whipping.  Before 
tlie  year  VifVi  the  wbipping-pnst  had  been  aboliHheil  in  all  of  the 
Northern  States.  In  the  Bouthem  States  it  remained  as  an  inci- 
dent of  slavery,  hut  since  the  war  its  use  has  been  mllier  ex- 
ceptional tliau  otherwise.  In  Oei>rgia  It  has  been  forliidilen  iiy 
statute,  but  flogging  is  still  relied  upon  in  tome  of  tlie  Slates — 
Virginia,  Suuih  Carolina  and  oclien — to  keep  in  order  putty 
offenders. 


about  1150.  Its  m*e  in  Ireland  ilates  liack  to 
about  thc'i«Liio  time,  but  it  was  not  introduced  into  England  until 
the  cll>^e  of  thecenlury.  When  first  made,  whisky  was  used  as  a 
medicine;  and  directions  for  making  usqiicliangh,  or  niiiut  titir, 
are  ei>ntaine<l  in  the  "  lied  Book  of  t^isory,"  a  volume  compiled  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  in  which  it  is  clescrit>ed  as  a  ]>aiiaci'a  for 
all  diMcaHeK.  The  name  whisky  was  at  first  given  hv  the  Scotch 
Higlilandi-rs  totho  liijuor  which  they  distilled  fromliariey  only, 
and  hud  not,  vntil  later  times,  its  present  more  general  applica- 
tiira.  rMiurhnugh  was  a  Celtic  name  for  the  liquor,  from  which 
the  word  whisky  it  no  dmiin  derived. 

White  Cross  Uovement  was  instituted  In  England  in  1883 
by  the  Bight  Kev.  J.  B.  Lightfoin,  ]>.  1>,,  Bishop  of  Durham. 
Branches  of  the  \MiitG  Cross  anny  liavo  bi«n  estahlisned  in  the 
United  States.  The  obligations  which  are  nndertAken  by  its 
membeis  ate  as  foUowai    1.  To  treat  all  women  with  lespect,  and 
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endeavor  to  protect  tliem  from  wrong:  and  degradation.  2.  To  en- 
deavor to  put  down  sU  ludecent  langu^e  and  coarse  jests.  3.  To 
maintain  the  law  of  purity  aa  equally  binding-  upon  men  and 
women.  4.  To  endeavor  to  spread  these  principlea  among  taj 
companions  and  try  to  help  mj  founger  brothers.  C  Tu  nse 
every  (Hissible  means  to  fulHll  the  command  "  Keep  thyself  pun;." 
The  army  originally  had  a  partial  connection  with  the  Church  of 
England,  but  now  members  of  all  deiiominations  are  included  in 
its  iiiemljernhip. 

White  House  Weddinra.— The  first  wedding  to  occnr  in  the 
^\'llite  House  was  that  of  Miss  Todd,  a  relative  by  marriage  of 
President  Madimn.  Then,  in  their  order,  came  the  weddings  of 
Elizaboth  Tyler,  a  daughter  of  President  Tyler;  John  (Juini^y 
Adain»,  Jr.;  Miss  Easten  and  Miea  Lewis,  both  during  General 
Jackson's  administration;  Martha  Monroe;  Xellie  Grant;  Bmilv 
Plait,  a  niece  of  Premdeot  Haves;  and  last,  President  Cleveland. 

White  Lady. — According  to  popular  legend,  the  White  Lady 
is  a  being  who  apiiears  in  many  of  the  castl«s  of  Oemian  princM 
aiul  luililes  upon  tlio  eve  of  any  iiuixinnnt  event,  whether  joyful 
or  sad,  but  particularly  when  the  death  of  any  memlier  of'  tho 
fainily  is  imminent.  She  la  regarded  as  the  ancestress  of  the  race, 
shrms  herserf  always  in  snow.while  gnrnieots.  carries  a  bunch  .it 
ki-ys  lit  hi-rsUIo.  ami  si'metinies  rtH'ks  and  watches  ovi-r  the  chil- 
drt-n  at  ni^ht  when  their  nur>ies  sleep.  It  was  tiiDg  a  cominoii  Ih'- 
lief  ill  ScDtlnnd  that  many  of  tlio  chiefs  had  some  kind  spirit  to 
wutcli  over  the  furlunes  of  their  houses.  Popular  tradition  boa 
u.Hiiy  w.'ll-known  legends  al»)iit  while  ladies,  who  ^nerully  <iwe]l 
in  forts  and  inountiiiiis  as  enchanted  inai<lens  waiting  fur  deliver- 
ance. They  delight  to  n])i)ear  in  wann  sunshine  to  jiimr  shej*. 
henls  or  henl-lMA'K.  They  are  either  combing  their  hinghairor 
wa-shing  themselves,  drying  wheat,  l>eating  flax  or  sjiinning.  Tliey 
also  point  mil  treasures  and  l>cg  lor  deliverance,  offering  as  r^waril 
flowers,  cum  or  chaff,  which  gifts  turn  in  the  instant  Into  silver 
and  gold. 

White  Lead,  largely  used  as  a  [Miint,  is  the  carbonate  of  lead. 
'"  ig-lfud  is  meliiHl  and  run  into  molds,  forming  what  bwi 
"buckles."  whii'h  are  sha|H'd  like  a  stove-grate  and  weigh 
HiHiiib  a  iKiund  each.  Iron  pols  are  then  taken,  which  are  lialf- 
fillecl  with  vinegar,  and  haviog  just  aliove  the  level  of  the  vinegar 
proj<Ttion»t  on  the  sides,  ujHin  which  the  buckles  of  leail  are 
pla<'ed,  not  allowing  them  to  touch  the  liquid.  The  pots  are  then 
Ktiicked  up  in  great  numbers  in  a  frame^work  which  is  riH>fe<l>in 
nnil  ]>r<ivided  with  double  walls.  They  are  arranged  in  layers. 
with  liiiards  and  tnn  between  each,  and  ]>i1o<1  uji  to  the  height  of 
tho  building.  Jteneath  them  the  lIi>or  is  padded  with  tanbark, 
Htid  so  are  the  s|>ai'es  1)ctween  the  dmihle  walls.  The  whole  is 
then  tightly  shut  ill,  and  the  contents  of  the  pots  are  left  to  the 
action  nE  cucmu;a\  ln.ws.  The  tan  generates  heat  and  makes  an 
ox.iOiB  ot  ^eftii.  NiViiXQ  \\ia  cax>i(nu..^  ti^  iihidi  tlie  decompoeiUon  of 
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tho  tan  evolTca  combines  with  the  oxide  and  mduall;  reduces 
tlie  metal  to  tlio  carbonate— a  beautiful,  soft  and  anew- wliitt?  sub- 
stance. Tbis  result  ie  accomplished  after  an  interval  of  ten  to 
fourtt^n  weelcH.  This  pou'dcr  \a  llten  taken  to  lone,  revulving 
ecreviiH.  through  the  mesbea  of  n'bich  it  dnipa  into  bins,  any  un- 
corrrided  particles  of  metal  being  Bejiarated  by  the  scrconn  and  re- 
turned to  the  caliiroDS.  The  siftpd  lead  ia  then  ivashed,  to  deprive 
it  of  any  tree  acid,  atainit  or  impurities,  and  gninnd  In  watPr,  lie- 
tw(M>n  heavy  burr-inill!itonei>.  into  a  pulpy  mass.  This  is  then 
gathered  and  placed  upon  drjing-rwu*  in  the  kihi-houM',  and 
giriiA  the  dry  vrhito  lead  of  commerce.  This  dry  lead  is  kneaded 
wltb  liiiHefd  oil,  and  tbe  mixture  is  then  ground  flue  in  inills. 

Wildcat  Banks. — The  fraiiduleut  iustitutiona  known  aa  wild- 
cat banks  were  started  priniTipatly  in  tlio  WeHt  and  South  after 
the  cl'King  up  of  the  I  nite<l  State!*  Bank  and  the  ImuHfcr  of  its 
dejMisils  to  State  banks  In  lt*S2.  Tbe  M^rcity  o(  capital  in  tbi.<He 
n-gions  made  it  oinii)flratively  en-sy  to  put  In  clrfuktion  anything 
that  purported  to  be  money.  Hence,  aiiy  one  with  a  very  limited 
capital — or,  in  fact,  without  any  capital  at  all— ciiiild  oiien  a  bank, 
Iwue  tIO,lH)0  or  more  in  tuiiatl  notes,  and  pass  tbem  over  in  roNy 
loans  to  land  speculators,  who,  in  their  tiini,  paid  tbem  out  In 
country  villagea  and  among  farmers,  where  the  standing  of  the 
bank  of  inxue  would  necessarily  be  unknown.  lIuudredH  of  thi-se 
bunks  were  started,  and  immense  ammints  of  so-called  money  were 
loaned  to  build  cities  in  the  wilderness,  and  to  contracturs  anxious 
to  build  railroads  without  material,  tools  or  means  of  paring 
wages.  In  some  cases  the  real  place  of  issue  was,  for  inMnnce. 
New  Urleans  or  Buffalo, while  tbe  bills  pnr])orte<i  to  be  iiwued  and 

Cyable  in,  say,  Oeorfria  or  Illinois.  This  mettuxl  of  doing  business 
■led  four  years,  when  the  panic  of  1H3T,  one  of  the  most  jiainfnl 
and  prolonged  crises  in  the  linanclHl  history  of  tbe  rnitcil  States, 
overt^iok  the  country.  Fortunately  this  led  to  the  ailoption  in 
nearly  all  the  States  of  such  banking  laws  as  rendered  similar 
licbFines  impossible  in  tbo  future.  Tbene  instltntinns  were  called 
wildcat  bnnks,  owing  tn  their  utter  lawlessDUiiS  and  becauiie  tbuir 
victims  were  "most  awfully  clawed." 

Will  is  an  instniment  disposing  of  property  after  death.  The 
term  is  jiroiierly  limited  to  an  instrument  dis|iusing  of  real  estate, 
anil  dilTeis  froin  a  ti-ttamtnt.  which  provides  for  tbe  disposition  of 
personal  pro()erty.  Formerly  nim-tiipntiee  or  oral  wills  were  al- 
ioweil.  but  now  they  are  restricted  to  the  case  of  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors in  emergency.  Wills  can  be  niade  only  by  iiersons  of  "  sound 
and  dis])osing  mind."  but  a  lilieral  rule  is  appUed  in  determining 
competency.  It  Is  sufficient  it  the  testator  has  a  general  iilea  of 
what  pro^ierty  bo  has.  of  what  disgiosition  will  f<illow  if  be  makes 
no  will,  and  of  tbe  general  etTect  of  Uie  jirovisions  of  his  will.  A 
mononianla  in  general  will  not  affi^t  his  competency.  Wills  must 
be  written  and  signed  by  the  testator  in  tbe  presence  of  witnesses. 
^Tio  uumbtr  of  witnesses  re<juired  ia  regulated  bj-  statuti',  and  is  ^ 
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generally  three  or  less.  Ko  penoD  made  a  beneficiary  under  the 
win  iiiBj  be  a  witness.  The  statutory  directiona  for  the  making 
of  wills  must  be  strictly  complied  witL.  AVilla  are  revoked  by 
tlie  uisrrja^e  of  the  testator  and  tke  birth  of  issue,  bv  the  making 
of  a  subsequent  inconsistent  will,  or  by  physical  (festruction  of 
the  instrument.  A  eodirU  to  a  will  is  an  addition  mtuie  at  a  later 
time,  and  must  be  executed  with  the  same  formalities  as  the  will 
itself. 

William  and  Mary  College  was  established  at  WlUiamBburg. 
Va.,  in  ItSOS.  and  next  to  Harvard  L'oUege  was  the  oldest  institu- 
tiiin  of  learning  in  America.  At  its  endowment  it  was  placed  un- 
der the  patninago  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  (Ireat  Britain.  The 
trustees  of  the  Hon.  R.  Doyle,  the  English  philosopher,  who  left 
his  personal  estate  for  "  charitable  and  pious  uses,"  preisented  b 
^reat  part  of  it  to  this  college  for  the  education  nf  Indiana.  Dur- 
ing the  Kevnlutiiinary  War  the  college  lost  mostof  iUi  possesfions. 
and  itn  buildings  were  uned  by  the  French  tronp»i  as  a  hospital. 
Among  the  noted  men  who  were  graduated  from  WilliBiii  and 
Man-  were  Priwidents  JcffcrMin,  Miuliaoii  mid  Monroe,  t'hief  Jus- 
tice Mnrshull.  and  general  ^itl. 

Wilmot  Proviso  was  an  amendment  to  n  bill  appnipriating 
f2.INM>,tHW  fur  the  purchaw  of  certain  Mexican  t.-rril..rv.  nnd  whs 
oir.TMl  in  Congress  bv  Mr.  Wilmot.  a  Dem.HTut.  on'AuiruM  H. 
IKJii.     Tlir-  mii.-mlni,-nt  n-ud  "That,  a' 
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"(Iri']it  i'urk,"  vvhii'h  is  eightet-n  miles  in  eireiilT.  Tlie  I'li'-tle 
wns  fniiniii'd  l)v  William  the  Comiuen.r.  The  oriitinid  [.Inns  w,i,- 
eubir^-i'.l  ujx.ii'imd  ciiuipleti-1  br  llenrv  1.  and  Ibr  Ciistlc  »n:-  tlrM 
US...I  asa  royul  residiwe  ulKUit'llin.  'The  history  oi  the  ..xiMing 
editiee.  however.  l»'gins  in  the  n-ign  of  llenrv  111,  but  it  ««!-  ni>l 
uiilil  the  liiiu-  iif  I-MwanI  III  that  all  its  iH.rtions  were  completed. 
The  Inillding!'  muv  lie  xaid  to  Ih-  gninjH'd  in  three  jHirttiiiis — tin- 
middle  wanleonlii'iniiig  the  Round  Tower,  which  wn.s  built  bv  Kd 
wiird  111,  in  Ibe  eiglilc.-iith  rear. .f  his  reign,  lo  receive  the  Konnd 
Table  of  tlie  Kniglits  of  the  iiewlv  formed  Unler  of  ibe  (Jarler: 
the  lower  «iird,  on  the  west,  cmtuirdiig  St- ().-org.>'s(1ia|>.-l.wlii.li 
was  bfguu  \ij  Utn^i'  \U,  iMim\detcd  by  I^wurd  III,  rebuilt  by 
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Henrj  Til  and  added  to  by  Cardinal  Wolsej,  and  the  hoosea 
of  the  militnry  knighte,  cloisters,  etc, ;  and  tlie  upper  ward,  on  the 
east,  coataining  the  Eovereigu'a  private  apBrtmenta.  Siime  addi- 
tions were  made  to  the  buildings  by  Henry  VIII,  and  Qaeen 
Elizabeth  formed  the  (t'rracea  and  built  the  gate  now  called  by 
her  name.  The  Star  bnilding  waa  erected  by  Charlea  II.  lu 
1824-'28  the  CoRtle  was  repair^  azid  enlarged,  but  little  alteration 
haa  ainco  been  made.  The  park  and  forest  lininodiately  adjoining 
contain  many  historical  treea — such  aa  Elizabeth's  Oak;  tihaha- 
pearo's  Oak;  the  Long  Walk,  niade  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II; 
and  Queen  Annc'H  Ride  of  Elmn,  three  miles  long.  Heme's  Oak, 
rendered  so  fanions  by  BhakHpeare,  was  blouii  down  In  Bep- 
tember,  1863,  and  a  Blone  and  a  young  tree  now  mark  the  spoL 
The  oldi-st  ]>lanted  ttm1>er  in  England— that  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
lielh — is  also  in  \Vind8or  Park;  and  there  are  many  oaks  of  which 
it  is  well-established  the  age  niiiKt  be  1,000  years.  In  the  royal 
vaults  connected  with  St.  George's  tliftitel  a  number  of  kings  and 
quceiiH  are  buried. 

Wine  Production  of  the  World. — The  average  prodnctioa  of 
wine  in  the  pnncii«l  vine-growing  countries  of  the  world  is  as 
follows:  France.  7«5.n5.»T3  imperial  gallons;  Algeria,  722,000.000 
i[U]>erial  gallons;  Italv,  t)US,0UU,00V  Imperial  gallons;  Spain,  484,- 
OOO.OOU  imperial  gallons;  Austria-IIungan-,  I8T,(KXI,00U  imperial 
pailcns;  Portugal.  8H,000,000  im|)erial  gallons;  Germany.  81,290,- 
{NMI  im)>erial  gallons;  Itussia,  T7.000,(K)0  iml>erial  gallons;  Cvprus, 
35.3««.(KK)  iiuperial  gnUons;  Switzerland,  28,600.000  imis-ri'al  gal- 
lons; (ire<-ce,  2K,600.000  imjicriBl  gallons;  t'nited  States,  18.000,000 
IniiNTluI  gallons;  '['urkc,-,  aS.OOO.lKW  imiierial  gallons;  Cajw  of 
Goo<1  Hoik-,  13,400.000  Imperial  gallons;  KoumBnia,]5.400.000  im 
IH-rial  gallons;  biervia,  11,000.000  im]M'rial  gallons;  Australia,  1,- 
a33,>*00  iin|ierlal  gollons;  brtal,  2. 4»5,5»a, 772  imperial  gallons, 

WitcbcrKft.— The  Is'licf  in  nitilicraft  was  probably  inherited 
fn>iii  their  pa^'sn  forefathers  by  the  early  (liristians.  In  1484 
P<>]ie  Innocent  issued  a  bull  dini-iing  the  Inqui.sitors  to  search  out 
aU'l  punish  all  guilty  of  snrh  crimes;  and  in  <Jermany  alone,  dur- 
ingtlie  following  tlifi'e  centuries,  nioro  than  10,000  persons  were 
eMiK-uted  in  conscijuence  of  this  bull.  WilcLes  were  Lung  in 
England  as  late  as  1716,  and  in  Scotland  until  1722.  Thirty  thou- 
sand ])ersi>iis  were  sarriliced  to  this  Bupetstition  during  the  ISO 
years  following  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizat)eth.  In  1688  tour  chil- 
dren of  John  Uoodwin,  a  respectable  man  in  Korth  Benton,  were 
abust^  by  a  disreputable  Irish  woman,  and  as  they  immeiliately 
afterward  U'gan  to  show  strange  symptoms,  their  disorder  was 
attributed  to  witchcraft,  the  more  so  since  three  Bostonians  had 
already  been  hung  for  that  offense.  It  was  In  Salem,  however, 
where  the  fanatical  excitement  attendant  upon  this  superstition 
was  carried  to  its  gnuitwit  height  in  America.  The  first  alleged 
victims  were  in  the  family  of  Samuel  I'arris,  a  clergyman.  His 
daughter,  niece  and  two  other  ^^rls  began  to  show  symptoms  UkQ 
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thoee  of  the  Goodwin  children,  and  accused  Titnba,  an  Indian 
squaw  in  tlie  family,  of  bewiu^hing'  tlieni,  tliough  ebe  atimtlv  ]>ro- 
tested  her  innocenre.  Soon  the  number  of  bewitched  iDcr4a;«d. 
and  likewise  tlie  number  of  accused.  The  excitement  grew,  beinf: 
constantly  fanned  by  those  who  should  have  been  foremot^t  in 
checking  it.  None  were  aafe  from  accusation,  and  uiany,  to  save 
their  onii  lives,  accused  their  dearest  friends  and  relatives.  In 
May,  1682,  when  Sir  William  Phippa  became  Governor  of  Alassa. 
chutietts,  he  appointed  &  court,  consisting  of  seven  judges,  for  Suf- 
folk, EsHex  and  Middleeei,  for  the  trial  of  peraona  accused  of 
witchcraft.  The«e  judges  were  William  Stonghton,  the  Lienten- 
ant-dovemor;  Jonathan  Curwin,  ilohn  Richard^  Bartholomew 
Oedney,  Watt  Wiatlirop,  Samuel  Sewell  and  Peter  Sergeant,  and 
in  the  prosecutions  that  followed  Cotton  Mather  and  Samuel  Par- 
ris  were  among  the  chief  instigatota.  I'nder  thin  tribunal  twenty 
persons  were  hung,  fifty  orraore  tortured  into  con fensions  of  guilt, 
the  jails  were  filled,  and  hundreds  more  were  under  suspicion. 
The  means  employed  to  extort  confessions  were  bartianms  in  the 
eitreme.  The  lalsh;  the  slocks;  binding  the  suRerers  in  [laiiiful 
postures,  as  with  nei'k  and  heels  together',  starvaiiou  nnd  tliirst, 
wtre  among  the  barbaritiw  rewnled  to.  WHien  the  rcai^on  of  the 
community  awoke  to  a,  realization  of  the  injutitice  of  tlii'se  ]>rr>- 
ct'ciliiigH,  it  waa  confninted  with  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  inno- 
cent piHiple  hud  lieen  falsely  accused,  and  fanaticism  was  justly 
eufceeilcd  by  most  bitter  rouiorse. 

Witen&gemot,  the  great  national  council  of  England  in  Anghi- 
Saxon  times,  by  which  the  King  was  guided  in  all  his  ninin  acts 
of  goveminent.  Each  kln^oin  had  Its  own  Wiieiiagem<il  befon- 
the  union  of  the  heptarchy  in  8^7,  after  which  there  was  a  gencml 
one  for  the  whcrfe  ctmntry.  It  was  ci>m]>osed  of  the  chief  e(^-lc- 
eia^itics,  the  ealdormen  of  sbires,  and  some  of  the  chief  pniprlelors 
of  land.  The  powem  of  the  Witenagemot  seem  to  have  Ui'ti 
very  extensive.  The  King's  title,  however  beri'ditarily  uneice|i- 
tiiinnble,  was  not  c«Riddend  complete  without  its  recognition.  an<l 
It  iiossessed  tlie  power  of  deposing  hiui.  It  could  maki'  new  laws 
and  treaties,  and  aliincivith  the  king  it  appointed  prelates,  regu- 
lated military  and  eci-leslnstii'al  affairs,  and  levied  laxec.  With- 
out its  contH-nt  the  King  had  no  (Hiwer  to  nuse  forces  by  pea  or 
land.  It  was  also  llic  supreme  court  of  justice,  ciril  and  criminal. 
Tlie  WileliHgi'miit  wiis  alMilished  liT  ^^'illiam  the  Conqueror. 

Woman  Suffwiee.— The  Constitution  of  the  Ciilimy  of  Xiw 
Jersi'y  granted  suffrage  to  all  inLahitAnts,  under  certain  <iuHlilii-ii- 
tions,  irrcsiHi'tivo  of  pes.  This  act  was  repealed,  however,  in 
1W07.  Tlie  first  Woman's  Bights  Convention  waa  held  Jiilv  19, 
184ll>,  at  Seneca  Falls,  K.  Y. ,  and  its  claims  for  women  were  i'lustnl 
ujmn  the  Dei'lnratlon  of  lnde[)endence.  On  Ortolier  23.  lS."i(i.  a 
^aIionnl  Woman's  HigUts  Convention  was  held  at  Won-<-sier. 
Mtt^s.  Ftimv  tliat  time  until  ItlOlt  the  subject  was  agitatM  in 
Auichca  wi^  "EjigWA,  \«B.  ^m  &!m»uv«  %p(ioii  was  tak^D.    iu  the 
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iMtcr  year  the  Ampiican  Equal  Rif;htti  AsBOciation  presented  Ihe 
first  petition  fi>r  woman  suffrage  to  t'ongresa.  Two  yeare  later 
tlS(>8)tlie  New  England  Wouiau  SuRrage  AseociatfoD  was  formed, 
aiiil  tlic  work  of  iiieuiorialiiin);  Le^RlalurcB  and  Congreie,  holding 
cuiiveutUiDH  and  circulating  documents  began  in  earnest.  Bj'  1670 
ILe  agitation  kail  aiwuiiieii  such  proportions  that  the  Republican 
t'onvcntion  in  Massachuitelt?,  held  Uutuber  5th  of  that  year,  ad- 
mitted l.uey  C^tone  and  Mary  A.  1  jvermore  bh  regularly  accredited 
dt-legntex.  Since  then  several  8lale  cciiiventions  Lave  ii>dor(<ed 
woman  Huffrage.  DeceuibL-r  10,  I860,  the  Lesialaturc  of  the 
Teiritiirvof  Wvoining  granted  tlie  right  of  suHrago  to  women. 
Tin;  Minie  right' wax  granted  in  1883  in  thu  Territory  of  ^Vashing- 
lun,  liut  lias  since  b^'n  declared  uncnnatitutional.  Woman  suf- 
frage, limited  to  school  elections  or  ex:hool  n'eetiugn.  has  been  con- 
ferred in  the  Rates  of  Kansas,  VVaHhington,  Nebn^a,  New  liamp- 
ithire.  Texax,  Vermont,  Arixolia,  the  UakuleH,  Montana.  Colorado, 
tllnncBota,  Wisconsin,  Massac'hust'tfH,  New  Jersey,  Michigan  and 
New  York.  In  Ihe  two  latter  States  ihe  law  requires  that  they  be 
tax-payers.  Widows  and  unmarried  women  may  vote  as  to  special 
district  taxes  in  Idaho  Territory  if  they  hold  taxable  property.  In 
Kentucky  any  white  widow  having  a  child  of  school  age  is  a  quali- 
fied Eclinol  voter;  tf  she  baa  no  child,  but  is  a  tax-payer,  she  may 
vote  on  the  question  of  taxes.  In  Oregon  widows  having  children 
and  taxable  pri)perty  may  vote  at  school  meetings.  Widows,  or 
unmarried  women  not  minors  who  pay  taxes  and  are  listed  aa 
I«reiits,  guardians  or  heads  of  families,  may  vote  at  school  meet- 
ings in  Iniliana.  They  have  full  municipal  suffrage  in  Kansas, 
anil  vote  on  the  sale  of  liquor  in  Arkansas  and  Mississippi.  In 
England,  Scotland  and  Wales  women  (unless  marrinl)  vote  for  all 
elective  otiicers,  except  member  of  Parliament,  on  like  terms  with 
men.  In  Irelnud  women  vote  everywhere  for  poor-law  guardians; 
in  Dundalk  and  other  seaports,  tor  harbor  boards;  in  Kelfast,  for 
all  municiiml  otHcers.  In  Sweden  their  suffrage  in  about  Ihe  same 
as  in  Enghuid,  except  that  thej'  vote  indirectly  for  members  of  the 
House  of  l.oriis.  In  Russia  women  (heads  of  households)  vote  for 
all  elective  otHcen;  and  on  all  local  questions.  In  An  stria -Hungary 
they  vote  (by  proxy)  at  all  eleetions.  In  Italy  wid<)ws  vote  for 
members  of  Parliament.  In  all  the  countries  of  Russian  Asia 
women  vote  wherever  a  Russian  colony  settles.  Municipal  woman 
suffnigi^  exists  In  New  Zealand,  Victoria,  New  South  Wales, 
(Jueeiisland  and  South  America.  Iceland,  the  Isle  of  Man  and 
I'itcaini  Island  have  full  woman  saffrage.  Tasmania,  Sicily,  Sar- 
dinia, and  a  host  of  islands  elsewhere,  have  partial  woman  suf- 
frage. 

Women,  Myths  of  the  Origin  of. — Woman'slirst  appearance  has 
t)een  a  fruitful  suliject  of  legenils.  The  Phoenician  myth  of  cr>w- 
tlon  is  found  in  the  storj-  of  Pygmalion  and  <'aiaU-a. '  There  the 
first  wcBiian  was  carved  liy  tlie  lirsl  man  out  of  ivory,  and  then 
endowed  with  life  by  Aphrodite,     The  Ureek  theory  of  the  crea^ 
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tion  of  woman,  according  to  Heeiod.  n-os  that  Zens,  as  a  cruel  jrst, 
ordered  VuIcbd  U>  make  woman  out  of  clay,  and  then  induced  the 
various  gods  and  goddesses  to  invest  the  clay  dull  with  all  their 

worst  qualities,  the  result  lieinK  a  loveJj  thing,  with  a  witchery 
of  mien,  refined  craft,  eager  pasHion,  love  of  dress,  treachf  rou'l 
manner?  and  Ehaineless  wind.  The  ScandinavionH  Kay  ibat  as 
Udin,  Yill  and  Ve,  the  three  sons  of  Bor,  were  walking  along  tlie 
Bea-beach  they  found  two  sticks  of  wood,  one  of  afh  and  onp  of 
elm.  Sitting  down,  the  gods  shaped  man  and  woman  out  of  these 
sticks,  whittling  the  woman  from  the  elm  and  calling  her  Kmia. 
One  of  the  strangest  stories  touching  tlie  origin  of  woman  is  tnld 
by  the  Madagascarenea.  In  so  far  as  the  creatitm  of  man  gocF. 
the  legend  is  not  unlike  that  related  by  Moses,  only  that  the  fall 
came  before  Eve  arrived.  After  the  man  had  eaten  the  forbiJU.;n 
fruit  he  l>ecame  affected  with  a  boil  on  the  leg,  out  of  which,  when 
it  burst,  came  a  tieautifnl  girl.  The  man's  titut  thoiiglit  was  to 
throw  her  to  the  pigs;  but  lie  was  conimanded  liy  a  messenger 
from  heaven  to  let  )ier  play  auiiing  tlie  grass  and  Howcr^  nntii  slii' 
waH  of  marriageable  age,  liien  to  mnlte  hiT  bi^  wifr>,  II.-  did  mi. 
call-id  her  Hal-ouni,  and  sl.t-  \«:-ami-  \\w  molh.T  ui  all  rnr.-s  of 
men.  The  American  Imlian  tiivths  ri'liitivi'  to  A<Ihiii  iiikI  V.sr  ur.- 
nuiiipr.ius  and  i-.itertnining.  S-.mi.  trHditi-.iis  t™,,'  Iwk  i.ui-  fir-1 
jmn-nlK  to  while  and  red  iiiiii/,e:  ioic.tli.T  is  ili.il  nimi.  Miirrhiiii: 
for  >i  \v]fc',  was  «"'■»  the  diiughtcr  '^f  ihr  king  ..f  nni.-limls.  wli- 


a  rcil  cloth.  It  was  first  inlr<Hluc<-<l  in  th>-  llix 
<1ian<i'll<>r's  si-at  in  thi-  time  of  Klizalxth  as  a  nii'mi'nto  of  an  iKt 
which  was  ]ia.sNHl  agalnut  the  ex])i)rtntion  of  woiil,  tliut  com- 
viodilv  Iieing  th>-n  the  iiiiiin  source  of  ihe  iiuliolinl  wenllli  of  I'.iil'- 
lond,  ' 

World's  Fairs.— Tlio  first  exhibition  of  the  indusiHcs  <.f  nil 
nations  was  held  in  the  Cryslal  1'ii1bci>,  a  m ago ili cent  struclurc  .if 
glasn  anil  iron  esiH-cially  built  for  the  pur|>i>si'.  in  Ijiodon. 
Knglund.  in  WHX.  The  fair  o]>ened  May  1st,  and  lasted  until  IV- 
tolHT  mtli.  The  idraof  hohling  sucli  ai'i  exhibition  was  sugge^tiil 
bv  Mr.  Whisliaw,  Secretary  of  the  Sisiety  of  Arts,  Ij.ndi.n.  in 
1844;  but  tlie  fiint  direct  movoinent  toward  its  acconiplisbment 
was  made  by  tlie  Frince  Ctmsort  in  1S4B,  when  he  cnlli-d  a  mill- 
ing of  the  Soi'ioty  of  Artj<.  of  wliicli  he  was  jiresident.  and  i>ro- 
iniNcd  that  It  ahunid  take  the  initiative  in  gMtlng  up  a  worlds 
fair.  A  fonnal  nnnmission.  with  Prince  AUwrt  at  its  head,  was 
appointpil  i)y  the  Society  early  in  ]85«,  and  in  a  short  time  a  sub- 
si-rilieil  guarantee  fund  of  i'SIKI.IlOO  was  olitaini-d  and  the  pnyMt 
was  fairly  bi'gun.  Tliis  pxhlliilion  was  n  great  m;i-ci-.s,  and  was 
loUoYicAXij  «Wmu\«i  twiT,  which  opened  ut  Sew  York,  July  14, 
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1853.  Thia  fair  continued  open  for  four  months,  end  was  even 
mate  complete  and  uiiuriiiliceiit  tlmn  tliut  of  (treat  Britain,  as  no 
civilized  fountry  failwiti)  eshibit  KBrnplesof  itH  best  wiirif  In  «rt 
nnd  manufacture.  'I'lie  fair  wan  }i(^ld,  like  its  pmlfceRsiir  in  \joa- 
don.  ill  a  iiiiildinf;  eKpeciallv  cuiistnitrted  frir  tlie  purimne  out  of 
(f[aN>  ati<l  iron,  and  aUo  cnlinl  tbe  Cr.vMlal  Palace.  In  IHSS  a  sec- 
ond [air  vioa  licl<l  at  lj«nd<iii,  towliicli  Friuee  Atliert  suliNcribed 
£II>,0(H).  lie  died,  lumever.  l)erore  It  wa^  iiiieued.  Similar  ex- 
liiliitioiiH  were  lield  In  l^idon  lu  lH71-'73-'78-'74,  but  not  priw- 
Inp  tiiianrlallv  sucveiMful  thev  were  tlifn  idvcn  up.  AVorl(i'n 
fttir»  Uave  aim)  iNwn  lield  at  I'aiiH  in  IHTio.  1W7.  ItTTB  and  imh  in 
VliiHua.  In  ltl7»i  M  Berlin,  in  1)1181:  at  riiiladeliiliia  (the  I'eiiten- 
ninl  EiiHRdlioii),  in  18711:  ami  at  Xew  Orleans  m  ItftU}.  Annual 
exliiliidonii,  rip-u  to  the  nrbole  world'H  i-ontriliutlonx.  are  lield  at 
Pliilaileltihia.  fhicago,  Cincinnati  and  I»uisville;  but  these  are 
nece^<snril.v  of  uiueh  lenH  pretvntioiiK  eharaetcr  than  tlimw  men- 
li'iiied  altiiri^.  Tkexe  gieaX  inthlbltions.  allhiiuKli  tliey  Iiavo  [ler- 
haps  n<it  aeoimidished  all  tliat  was  PKiiected  of  them  at  tlieir  iu- 
aii)f II  ration,  have  certainly  served  as  a  jHiwerfiil  atiiuiiliiii  to  the 
wiirlil'it  indu.stry.  and  havti  a]iu>addiil  uiucli  toward  the  general 
|>rc>ifn-H>>  of  civilization  ami  ediicalion  in  iNith  licminpheres. 

Writinj,  History  of.— The  very  first  oriirin  of  the  art  of  writ- 
iiit;  hu"  1)e>-n  a  luatKT  of  siH-culHtion  fr<itn  the  earliest  times.  The 
myths  of  anti<iuity  ascriliu  it  to  Tlinlh.  or  to  C'Hdinus.  ivliii^h  only 
ilenoteij  their  lielief  In  its  lieing  lir(iui;tit  from  the  Ea^t.  or  lieiiiK, 
]K<rliai>s.  primeval.  Tlie  Talmud  ascrilHii  it  to  a  NjH-ciai  revela- 
tion. I'miiiestionalily  the  llrst  t>tti>  lon-ani  writlntf  wan  ruih-  pic- 
torial n-|iresentatiiniH  of  ohjectH,  tli<«  next  the  appliciilinn  of  a  syui- 
Imlte  meaiiiiifi  to  souieof  tuesct  pictures, and  graduallyall  iiicftireH 
l>e<;aine  xrmlHille,  and  for  eonvenieni-e  wen;  alibri-vlated.  Ijiler 
they  iH-came  cimveutiotial  tu^ciis,  and  in  time  they  were  niad<-  to 
Ktaiid  for  the  HiundM  of  H)ioken  lauti^uaire.  The  various  ti,VHleni» 
of  writing  of  theancicnt  world  Lad  jindialdy  at  least  tlinn'  sourei-st — 
the  K)fyptian,  the  -VsKvrian  awl  tlie  <'hIne)<esyi>temM — all  of  which 
Wfn>  oriKlnitll.v  hieniiclyphii's.  or  made  uii  of  iiictaren.  Tli«  Kff}*|)- 
liuiiHluulfoiirillKtlncttiivleHof  writing-— ttiehieriiKlvphlL-M.  hieratic, 
i-ui-horial  and  Colitic.     llie  hleroirlyldiic  was  pmliahlv  ' 


I  and  Coiitic.     llie  hlerofrlvphlc 

II  H.  C,  and  at  first  was  uiiule  uj) 


.  .e4.lM»lH.  C  andat  first  was  uiiideupeiitirely  of  pictures;  hut 
alsiut  2.<HK|  B.  <.'.  the  hieratic  form  va»  Inlnshici'd.  In  which  the 
Iii>>r<i>;iyphs  were  {{reatly  sitiijililied  and  develri|ip<l  into  jinrelv 
iim-ar  f'irnis.  The  enchorial  form  of  writing  was  in  iisv  from  'i*») 
It.  <*.  to  A.  1>.  2tM).  and  was  a  still  further  sliii  pi  if  illation  of  the 
earlier  furins.  finally  developing  into  the  alphabetic  form  known 
Hslhe  (optic.  Tlie  cuneifomi  writing  of  the  Assyrian  enipire 
disjiules  tlie  honors  of  antiquity  with  the  Egyptian  early  fonns. 
This  was  prohaUly  hiemglyjihic  in  its  origin,  but  beoame  modified 
by  I  lie  different  nations  occupying  the  Assyrian  empire  until  it 
ns-'onicd  the  form  of  thelni<eri[>lions  an  now  known  to  an-hu-ol- 
ogists.     Tlie  name  of  this  writing  is  from  a  Latin  word  meaniuga 
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wedge,  knt)  it  U  bo  called  bemiiso  &U  the  charactere  nsed  ue  made 
np  of  different  nrrangMiientB  of  a,  Bingte  pointed  figure  resemhlinji 
t,  wedge  iu  fiirm.  lliere  were  tlirve  classes  of  mneiform  clianii'- 
ters  Dsud  in  the  periiMl  of  development  of  tliis  form  of  writing;: 
Bret,  the  AtwvriBu  or  Babyldniftn,  which  was  very  Mmplieated, 
conltininj;  from  six  huudred  Id  seven  hundred  Bymhole:  the  Bcy- 
thiun  or  MeUiim.  having  about  one  hundred  characters  only;  and 
the  third  the  Persian,  which  is  purely  alphnhetlc.  The  Obintr^e 
gives  an  example  of  a  written  language  whieh  waa  arrested  in  an 
early  period  of  its  devolnpiuent  liofore  the  alphabetic  stag«  had 
lieen  reached.  The  petiple  of  China  still  use  a  written  characier 
for  a  word,  as  they  did  thousands  of  years  ago.  The  Egyptian  is 
the  most  important  of  th<:ise  early  sysleme,  aa  from  it  was  probahlv 
derived  the  Phceniciau  alphabet,  which  berame  the  parent  o(  ait 
the  graphiu  Bysteme  of  the  modem  world.  The  Egyptians  never 
fully  separalwl  the  hieroglyphic  and  phonetic  avmlKils.  hut  the 
Phceniciana  adopted  the  latter  only,  and  thus  originated  the  lirst 
purely  alpLahetic  plan  of  writing.  The  PhiTnirian  alphalM't  wnw 
-  the  [larent  of  five  j>rinci|ml  liran^'licf.  nf  ^-rniihic  frmiis,  lln>  mn^t 
important  of  which  ia  the  Ureek.  which  was  the  parent  of  the 
Koman  alpliabet,  from  which  sprung  the  alphabets  of  all  modem 
Kuroi>eBn  nations  and  thoee  ta&en  from  them  by  the  people  who 
now  inhabit  the  Western  hemisphere. 

Wyandotte  Cave  is  situated  in  Jennings  Township,  Crawford 
County,  Ind.,  near  the  Ohio  River,  and  la  a  rival  of  the  Mammoth 
Cave  of  Kentucky  in  grandeur  and  size.  It  excels  the  latter  cave 
in  the  number  and  varieties  of  its  stalagmites  and  stalactites,  and 
In  the  size  of  aeveral  of  its  chambere.  One  of  theae  chambers  is 
350  feet  in  length.  245  feet  in  height,  and  contains  a  hill  ITS  feet 
high,  on  which  are  three  line  Btalagmitea.  Epsom  aalle,  niter 
and  alum  have  been  obtained  from  the  earth  of  the  cave. 

Wjcliffe. — This  celebrated  Reformer  waa  bom.  it  is  supposed. 
in  the  village  ot  Wycliffe,  near  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  Ehigland, 
about  the  year  1324,  and  was  educated,  it  is  believed,  at  Queen's 
and  Merton  Colleges,  Oxford.  In  1372  he  took  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Theology,  and  lectured  in  the  University  as  a  professor  of 
theology.  In  l'374  he  was  one  of  an  embaaay  sent  by  Edward  III  to 
negotiate  at  Bragcs  with  the  delegates  of  Gregory  XI  concerning 
the  ]iapal  reservation  of  beneficea  in  England,  and  became  obnox- 
ious to  the  Pope  for  his  action  at  lliat  time;  and.  In  consequence, 
letters  were  sent  to  Oxford  and  Canterbury,  to  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, and  to  the  King,  in  1377.  demanding  inquiry  regarding  the 
doctrines  imputed  to  him.  and  that  he  should  be  at  once  put  into 
custody.  Previous  to  this,  however.  Wycliffe  had  been  sum- 
moned before  an  English  convocation  in  St.  Paul's  on  a  charge  of 
heresy,  but  the  meeting  was  dissolved  through  an  altercation  be- 
tween the  Duke  of  Lancaster  and  Lord  Percy,  and  he  withdrew 
under  the  protection  of  powerful  friends.  In  1378  he  was  sum- 
^oaed  \Q  ftppeai  \i«lot«  «.  b^iuA  <)^^  i^gx^  in  Lvnbeih;  bat  t)i« 
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bsntA  were  prohibited  by  the  Qneen-mother  from  taking  any  ac. 
tion  injurious  to  him,  aoci  he  was  releaHtid  with  an  a<liii«niti«n. 
In  1881  he  giave  the  grcattHt  offense  bj  lecturing  at  Olfurd  BgtiinKt 
the  doctrine  of  IranHubetHiitintiim  and  another  synod  vns  culltd, 
and  ten  of  the  opinions  whi::li  he  had  publicly  preached  were  de- 
clared tn  b«  heretical.  In  1383  ho  whs  debarred  from  teachiiif;  in 
the  Vaiversitv  by  the  King.  He  died  at  Luttorworth,  DLt'cniber 
81.  1864.  In  1436  bis  remains  were  eibuuied  and  ImrnnI,  and  the 
ashes  were  cast  into  the  Swift  by  order  of  Clement  Vlll,  in  con- 
formity with  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Consiance.  who,  Muy  li. 
1416,  condemned  as  heretical,  false  and  erroneous  forty-five  nrti- 
e)ea  inaintuned  by  Wycliffe,  and  ordered  that  his  tnines  should 
be  dug  out  of  consecrated  ground  and  cast  on  a  dunghill.  U.\n 
Kreateat  work  was  the  first  complete  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
mto  f^glish  and  their  circulation  among  the  jieople.  He  woh  uU' 
questionably  a  man  of  vigorous  intellect,  of  siuijde  faith,  and  ear- 
nest and  manly  courage.  He  had  a  crwat  retinue  of  poor  prf-Bih- 
ers  and  a  large  following  among  all  clasHes  In  the  country,  who 
Iftter  came  to  be  known  as  Lollards.  [See  Lotlardf.^  He  inadf  a 
strong  impreHHion  in  his  age.  and  his  1  nfiuence  was  felt  even  to  the 
time  of  the  Keformation  in  the  siiti«nth  century. 

Zebec  was  formerly  an  armed  ressel  of  great  speed  used  by 
the  Algerino  corsairs.  It  carried  three  masts,  on  which  square  or 
lateen  sails  could  be  iwt.  The  bow  and  stem  were  remarkable 
forthe  small  angle  theymade  with  the  water.  The  sides  wi-re 
low,  and  the  upper  deck  of  great  convexity,  that  the  vaXvi  mifjlit 
readily  flow  off  through  the  scuppers.  They  carried  from  Ifi  Id 
24  guns.  A  few  of  these  vesnels — unarmed — still  sail  the  Medi- 
terranean as  carriers  of  perishable  goods. 

Yale  College  was  founded  in  ITOO  under  the  trusteeship  of  the 
ten  principal  ministers  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut,  who  I'acli  con- 
tributed a  gift  of  books.  It  was  first  established  at  t'nyhrook, 
but  In  ITlOwas  removed  to  Xew  Haven.  Among  itsenrly  palrunH 
were  Governor  Yale,  after  whom  it  wna  namiii,  aiiil  Ifishop 
Betkeley.  Of  its  four  faculties,  the  medical  was  organi/ed  in 
1613,  the  theological  in  1823,  the  legal  in  1824,  and  the  phihh 
aophical  in  184T. 

Yuikee-Doodle. — The  air  known  as  "Yankee-Doodle"  was 
oriKlnally  "  Kankee- Doodle,"  and  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Cnnn- 
well.  It  was  known  In  New  England  before  the  llevolulion.  and 
is  said  to  have  been  played  by  the  Eiiglir<h  tnK>j>s  in  diTisive  ullii- 
sion  to  the  then  popular  nick-name  of  the  Xew  ICuglunders;  ami 
afterward  the  Kew  Englanders,  saying  tlmtthe  British  troops  had 
been  made  to  dance  to  "  Yankee- lli>od I e,"  adopted  the  air. 

Yankee,  Otjgia  of  the  Name. — The  theoriii' wliich  IidvcImvd 
advanced  as  to  the  origin  of  this  name  are  numerous.  Ai'iMrdiiig 
to  Thiemy  it  was  a  corruption  of  Jankin,  a  iliminutive  of  John, 
which  was  a  nickname  given  br  the  I>utch  co1l»li^ts  of  New 
Yc^  to  their  neighbon  in  the  Connecticut  settieiuenta.     In  a 
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UBtoTf  of  til*  AnMTicui  war,  written  bj  Dr.  William  Oordon, 
and  pnbliBbed  is  1788,  was  another  themj.  Dr.  tiordon  Mid 
that  It  was  a  cant  word  in  Cambridge,  Haaa.,  as  earl;  aa  1718, 
need  to  denote  eapedal  excellence — aa  a  Yankee  good  horae,  Yan- 
kee good  ddeT,  etc  He  Eupposed  tLat  it  was  originall]'  a  hy- 
word  In  the  collc^,  and  beinv  taken  by  the  itadenta  into  parta 


oonutry,  and  applied  to  New  Enslanden  as  a  tenn  of  slight  re- 
proach. Aabnij,  an  P-ngliBh  wnler,  aajs  that  It  is  derived  from 
a  Chert^ee  word — emlOM — wluch  tdgnifira  coward  and  slave. 
This  epithet  was  bestowed  cm  the  inhamtantsof  New  England  by 
the  Virginians  for  not  aBriHUngthem  in  a  war  with  the  Cberokees. 
The  moat  probable  theory,  howerer.  Is  that  adTsnced  by  Mr. 
Heckewelder,  that  the  Indiuia,  in  endeavoring  to  pnmonnce  the 
word  English,  or  Anglais,  made  it  Yengees  or  Yangeee;  and  this 
orifcinatM  the  term. 

Yellowstone  Park  is  sitaated,  the  greater  part,  in  Wyoming 
Territory,  and  the  r^iuainder  in  Montana  and  partly  in 
Idaho,  and  cumprises  8,575  square  miles.  I'he  adaplsbiliiy  of 
this  section  of  the  countrr  t<i  the  purposes  of  a  natiuual  JMrk 
was  first  lirought  prominently  before  the  pul>lic  by  a  riiiii)>any  uf 
surveyors  who  visited  the  region  in  the  year  1868.  In  ISTU'und 
1871  the  territon-  was  again  explored  by  srientific  eipedltlons. 
and  the  reiiorts  of  the  first  visitors  were  conlirmed  The  expedi- 
tion of  1871  was  headed  by  Profeswr  Uayden,  and  upon  bin  rep- 
resentations on  act  was  p^sed  by  Congress,  and  approvcti  Marrh 
1, 1873,  by  which  what  is  now  known  an  the  Yellowstone  Kaliimal 
Park  was  "  reserved  and  withdrawn  from  settlement,  ocru[>aney,  or 
sale,  and  dedioated  and  Bet  apart  aa  a  public  park  or  pleasure-ground 


for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  ]ieople."  Tbin  ereat  park 
contains  the  moststrikin^of  all  tbeniountainv^gorges.  nllK.  rivere 
and  lakes  in  the  whole  Yellowstone  region.    Then.ouutain  rangi'N 


_.       otheheightof  10.000  to  13.000  feet,  and  are  alwai_  ._ 

with  snow.  The  banks  of  the  Yellowstone  Hiver  aliimnd  with 
ravines  and  canyons,  which  are  canned  out  of  the  heart  of  Ibt- 
mountains  through  the  hardest  rocks.  The  most  miiarkable  of 
these  is  the  canyon  of  Tower  Creek  and  Column  Mounlnin,  wliicli 
is  altout  ten  miles  in  length,  and  is  so  deep  and  gloomy  that  it  is 
called  "The  Devil's  I>en."  Tlie  Ornnd  Canyon,  which  be^ns 
where  Tower  Creek  endn,  is  twenty  luiles  in  length,  is  imjiaNiable 
throughout,  and  is  inaccei^ilile  at  tlie  water's  edge  excejit  at  a 
few  points,  and  its  depth  is  so  profounil  that  no  Munil  ever 
reaches  the  ear  from  the  bottom.  The  I'ark  contains  a  great  mul- 
titude of  hot  springs  of  Kulpliur,  sulphate  of  copper,  alum,  etc 
There  are  at  lenst  50  geysers  tliat  throw  columns  of  water  to 
the  height  of  from  60  to  200  feet,  and  the  falls  oF  this  wonderland 
are  consiiiereA  tiia,tM;\ri'».  The  altitude  of  the  entire  Park  is 
6,0(W  leel  ot  mow  aJuw*  i\wi  ws».-^ss^'i. 
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YMcmite  Valley,  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  Yobamltc.  is  sitnatod 
Id  the  «astem  portion  of  California,  anU  is  from  8  tulOiiiileHlong, 
aiid  a  liltlo  more  tliaii  a  mile  widi-.  In  aume  \Aari-a  the  valli-y 
is  filltrf  wiih  noble  oakS;  in  otliers  it  opuns  out  Into  liroad,  prassj- 
fii'lda.  'I'ho  natural  beauties  of  iLia  region  arc  of  world-wiile  n-- 
imrt.  It  lias  iiine-covered  mountaiiiM,  tiiwiTing,  with  very  sUf  ]i 
H]o|ieH,  to  the  bi'iglit  of  3,500  fi-ct,  a  prccl )>!(.■<■,  or  blulT,  in  ono 
pla<'<>  riaiii);  peqiendicularly  8,000  feet  alKive  tlie  valley;  in  an- 
olliiT.  a  rork,  aininst  perpendicular,  8.270  fci'I  Iii(;]i:  wati^rfallH 
pouring  over  its  Hides  fnim  heiglil«  of  700  to  almi»t  I.OItDfift; 
and  one  K^at  waterfall  broken  into  ttiree  lajin,  liut  of  whii'li  tlie 
wliole  heifrlit  ia  2.5,50  ft*t.  Of  the  otIiiT  watorftilla  on  tho  sides 
of  the  vallev,  the  Pohono.  or  Bridal  Veil  Waterfall,  is  particularly 
to  be  remarked  for  its  beuutv,  as  veil  as  for  its  heifrlit,  which  is 
940  fei't.  and  almost  unbroken.  The  Voeeinite  Vallev  was  first 
entered  by  white  men  in  IS-Vi,  but  now,  like  the  valleys  i>f  tjwitzer- 
land,  has  its  hotcln  and  guides,  and  is  yearly  visited  by  American 
and  foreign  ton  rlsts. 

Zeiuuia,  orZunana,  a  Pemian  wonl  which  figniliea  "bi'longin;; 
to  women."  In  Bengal  a  native  ^ntleman's  hnust)  con^istH  of  an 
out«r  and  inner  |>art.  Each  of  thuw  la  in  the  forcu  of  a  quad- 
ran{i;le.  The  fonner,  well  furnished,  with  nno  niuuis  and  win- 
dows looking  out  ujion  the  public  street,  is  for  the  uve  of  men; 
the  latter,  of  a  mean  and  even  s«jual)d  npiiearunce,  is  devoti^d  to 
the  women,  and  is  known  as  the  Zenana,  or  Katiaiia.  From  IK)  to 
100  Hindoo  wmneu  am  Mouietimes  jrfithered  toi^ther  in  these 
houses.  They  mar  go  into  each  other's  rooms,  or  take  an  airing' 
in  the  courtyard, 'hut  must  not  be  t«^-n  in  public.  Till  alxiul 
twenty-five  years  aito  no  Christian  woman  was  pi'rmilled  to  enter 
a  Bengal  Z4.'nana,  but  since  then  the  lives  of  the  inlialiilanlM  of 
these  prison-houses  have  l>ei'H  materially  brightened  and  en- 
larged through  the  efforts  of  Euroi)ean  and   American   female 

Zodiacal  Li^ht  is  thu  namo  given  to  a  singular  appearance 

latitudes,  anil  is  obviouslv  due  to  illuminated  matter  surniundinfr 
the  sun  in  a  very  Hal.  leiiticular  form,  nearly  coini-idiiig  with  the 
plane  of  the  i-cliptic,  or,  rather,  with  the  sun's  ecjuaior,  und  ex- 
tending to  a  <liKtani'e  from  the  sun  greatiT  than  tliut  of  tlii'  earth. 
It  was  first  called  to  the  att(^ltion  of  astronomers  liy  Cussiiii  alKnit 
1683,  and  was  hing  regardiil  as  the  sun's  atmosphere.  This  idea, 
however,  has  iHi^n  founil  to  be  incorni't.  and  it  Is  nc)w  (.Tnerally 
believed  that  the  explanation  of  the  )ihenonienon  is  to  hw  rouiiil  in 
BUp]>oHing  it  to  consist  (like  the  rings  of  Saturn)  of  an  imnienst- 
Bosemblajn!  of  small  rosiiiicol  massi's,  nK'ks.  stones  and  ]>iii'i'S  of 
metal,  such  as  arti  continually  encountering  the  earth  in  the  form 
of  aerolites  or  meteorites.  Ktir  the  dynamical  stability  of  sucli  a 
pystem  it  is  only  neces!«ry  that  each  fragment  should' Sfi«t«tely 
deacribe  its  elliptic  orbit  about  the  sun. 
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Zodiac,  The,  is  tli«  nanie  given  hj  the  tJicieairt  to  »a  inut^inat? 
bond  eilendin^  uimud  tbe  celi«ti>l  B|}Ler«.  iMviaj;  ■■  its  tnentl 
line  tbe  ecliptic  or  sppBrent  palU  ct  tlie  sun.  The  »iga»  ot  ilte 
irxlitu:  embnce  the  tnt;lve  impuruuil  consteUxtioiu  nhli^,  oving 
to  the  molions  ot  the  earth,  appear  to  revolve  thriKigli  ihv  livarHoa 
within  a  belt  exlendin^  Dioe  di>givve  od  earh  t>i>le  of  the  »ua'ii  . 
apparunt  annual  path,  and  within  or  near  which  all  ihr  planrlii 
revolve.  Since  the  sun  ajipear*  sucoeasivelj  jti  ntrh  of  this*-  run- 
«ti:'11atioDs  during  the  year,  the  Eodiac  nas  divided  Inio  iwrlvo 
e()ii&l  parts,  corresponding  to  tlie  months.  Tbeiw  ei^riiH  anit  ilirir 
subdivisions  were  used  in  meaauring  time,  and  as  a  bnnis  vt  aAlny 
ncnnical  and  aatrological  calculations  and  predirtiims.  ^.'tmno- 
iiiers  now,  for  ooDvenience.  ns«  these  ei^$,  giving  to  each  eta- 
ttteltation  an  extent  of  thirty  degrees,  aluiou^  ihe  ennhlrllatliins 
TETylnsise.  These  idgns  are  Ariue,  npneeuUiig' the  nm;  Tauraa. 
the  btill;  Uemini,  the  twins;  Cancer,  the  cnb;  Leo.  the  liua;  Virp\ 
tbe  virgin;  Libra,  the  balance:  Beoq^n.  the  acorpion:  ^a^ltaritti^ 
thp  arcber;  Capricimus.  Ihe  gnat:  .Aquarius,  iLc  water-bearer, 
aiid  I'iwps.  thy  fisli.-^.  Ou  the  2()di  c.f  .\l»r<b  ll;.'  imiii  .■ntc  r>.  iri»>, 
and  at  midnight  Virgo,  the  opposite  e<iusicllaiion.  will  be  over- 
head. During  the  month  of  April  the  sun  will  |iaf4^  into  Tauriis, 
and  at  midnight  Libra  will  l)e  overheail.  The  early  asilr'n<nller^^ 
w^re  B-strologerH,  and  claitued  to  be  able  to  preilict  llie  future 
careers  of  individuals  and  nations  by  obwrvinp  thr  iHcitions  and 
movements  of  the  planets  and  the  condition  of  Ihe  weather  at  the 
most  important  periods  of  men's  lives.  A  man  Imm  when  the  sun 
was  in  the  constellation  Scorpio  was  believed  to  lie  naturally  bent 
toward  excessive  indulgence  of  the  animal  pu.wons:  one  l*>rD 
when  the  sun  was  in  Aries  was  de^tineil  to  be  a  great  Kchnlar  or 
ruler;  one  born  when  the  sun  was  in  Pisces  was  prf-destine.!  i.i 
grovel  or  be  a  servant,  and  so  on.  The  porticoes  of  the  tem)ili-s 
of  Denderab  and  Esne.  in  E^pt,  have  reprreen  tat  ions  of  tbe 
zodiacal  constellations  which  are  of  great  antiquity  and  havt' 
formed  a  fruitful  theme  of  discussion;  hut  the  truth  stt-nis  !•)  U' 
that  nothing  is  as  yet  known  respecting  these  anrient  tvpn-si-ut« 
tions,  for  the  manner  in  which  the  investigations  have  lieen  niixnl 
up  with  the  Biblical  question  of  the  antiquity  of  uihii  has  pn-. 
vented  any  truly  scientific  researeh.  The  Greeks  would  s«-iii  lo 
have  borrowed  their  constellations  front  the  Egyptians  and  Baliy- 
lonians,  and  this  is  corroborated  to  some  extent  by  occasionat  re- 
marksof  Greek  nritersas  to  the  positions  of  various  constellatinna 
at  certain  times,  which  positions  are  inconsistent  with  the  sup)H*.i- 
tion  of  tbe  observer  being  in  Hreece.  The  zodiacal  figures  of  tbf 
Hindus,  ancienl  Persians.  Chine**  and  Jai«nese  have  such  a  re- 
markable resemblance  to  those  of  Ihe  Egyptians  that  there  can  he 
little  doubt  as  to  their  common  origin. 

Zoological  Gardens. — Tbe  greatest  Zoological  Harden  in  tbp 
world  is  that  in  London,  being  situated  in  the  verv  heart  of  the 
city,  and  a  public  street  ranning  through  it  which  divides  it  inia 
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two  sections.  W&IU  are  erected  along  the  atreet,  and  visiters  go 
from  one  section  to  anotber  \iy  meann  of  a  tunael  passing  uiidcr 
the  street.  Tlie  groands  comprise  about  sixt;  acr^,  stid  are  vct'll 
Blted'with  buildings,  pnnds,  etc.  'i'liere  are  real  beaver  pundx, 
aviaries,  besr  pits,  munke^  houses — in  slmrt,  a  i)late  for  every- 
thing in  the  animal  line.  This  park  was  opened  in  1828,  aiid 
during  the  last  five  years  the  annual  number  of  visitors  has  aver- 
aged about  700,000,  whUe  in  1886  there  were  added  to  the  i-ot- 
lection  of  animals  1.538.  The  Berlin  Park  is  ranked  by  naturalists 
next  to  that  of  London;  and  the  two  in  Pans,  if  combined,  would 
inake  one  as  extensive  as  anr  in  tlie  world.  In  the  Ignited  States 
the  Philadelphia  "Zoo"  is  the  most  extensive  so  far  as  buildings 
knd  collections  go,  and  the  enclosure  comprises  thirty-three  acres 
of  Fairmonnt  Park,  The  Cincinnati  Zoological  Park  eml>races 
slxtj-five  acres  of  suburban  land,  and  was  ojiened  in  1875.  The 
Chicago  gardens  are  in  the  central  part  of  the  city,  and  have  one 
of  the  finest  herds  of  bufTslo  to  1>e  seen.  ]n  Kew  York  the  col- 
lection of  animals  are  kept  in  Central  Park.  There  are  in  all 
forty-eight  zoolo^cal  gardens  in  the  world,  six  of  them  being  in 
the  United  Btates. 

Znluluid  is  siluated  on  the  eastern  coa.st  of  Africa,  north  of 
Natal.  Its  area  is  about  10.000  square  miles,  and  its  population 
before  the  war  with  England  in  ISTS  was  about  S50,000.  This 
war,  which  brought  Ibe  Zulus  and  their  King,  Ceiewuyo,  into 
prominent  notice,  was  forced  upon  them  bv  tlio  rejiresentatives  of 
the  British  tiovemment  in  Natal,  who  liati  long  been  anxious  to 
annex  the  country.  In  order  to  have  some  pretense  fur  a  forci- 
ble occupation  of  the  land.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  demanded  of  Cete- 
najo  that  large  fines  in  cattle  should  he  paid  for  oiTenses  of  the 
Zulus  on  the  bonier;  that  he  should  disl^and  his  amiy,  anil  not 
ktteinpt  to  form  it  again;  and  that  he  should  allow  a  British  otHcer 
to  livein  Zululuud  and  assist  him  in  administering  the  go  vermneiit. 
This  naturally  brought  about  the  desired  war.  At  first  the  Zulu 
armv,  which  numbered  almut  43,000  men,  was  sut'Cessful  In  every 
battle,  and  had  Cetewayo  desired  to  push  his  advantage  after  the 
bottleatlsandlwaiiBhecouldhavecroswed  the  bonier  and  conijilete- 
Ij  annihilated  the  English;  hut  from  the  first  he  insisted  that  he  was 
fighting  on  the  defensive  only,  and  his  soldieiH  were  under  strict 
orders  not  to  go  over  into  Katal  to  fight.  1'he  final  battle  in  the 
war  was  fought  on  July  4,  1879.  resulting  in  a  total  defeat  of  the 
Zulu  army,  and  on  Angust  13th  Cetewaro  was  taken  to  Cape 
Town  as  a  prisoner.  Subsequently  he  was  taken  to  England,  but 
in  December,  1882,  he  was  reinstated  King  of  Zululnnd,  to  rule  it 
B«  a  vassal  of  England.  In  1883  he  was  wounded  in  a  battle 
with  one  of  the  subordinate  chiefs,  who  had  been  left  in  )iosses- 
rion  of  a  large  tract  of  country  at  the  north,  and  died  in  Xatal  in 
March,  16B4.  It  was  in  the  Zulu  \Var  that  the  voung  Prince  Im- 
perial of  Prance  waa  killed,  he  having  joined  tlie  English  armf 
Ib  Mucb  of  j«&owiL 
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A  BATEMBRT.    Dccnue  d(  hrac. 
AbEoimaL    Unnstuml,  fmgolir. 
AbKiiptlaa,  aburptlTa.    Taking  ap  or  Kxkdng  up. 

AdliwlTs  itrlpi,  BdheuTa  pLutsr.    Cloth  or  ottaor  matolal  ooalcd  OB  ou  M*  vith  id 
Afterbirib.     A  IxMly  ■ItMched  to  tbe  vomJj  uid  byacon)  to  tbvcbUdt  "upplylpg  blood  j 

AlUnanl,  alimenurj.    7aod.    The  uliineiiluj  aul  begin*  nith  Um  month  and  a 

AUull.    Cau^c:  aiubalancewhlchnnitnlluiacldL 

AlterallTB     AU'rlns  or  puilfjinE  (he  bland. 

Aliemailnc.    One  mtdklise  rollonlng  uuKfaer  alter  as  inteml. 

Altmtam,    Kamnl  (or  another. 

4l«oU.    Theb-nj-Bocketiitoihoteeth. 

Anamia.    Dofldcocj  In  blood.    The  nut  o(  nd  oorpaiclei  glng  the  pallid  appiuB 


K-mv<  ounteracting  iioismn  and  rendering  Iham  Inttt 

Antl  periodic,    Brvaklngup  pvrludlclty  ur  appetranoe  at  regular  lnt«rTal<« 
Anllparlitaltio.     ForctiiK  [he  ountenu  of  Che  bowela  backwud  Into  the  eHou 
Antkaeptlc,     Dt^^tTDjiJiB  polHou. 


Aphlhona    ARvrted  villi  aphtbs:  a  cunl-like  mrend  ears. 

Areola,  areolar.    The  conneiilng  llimiii  bprween  flbrw  luui  ybwIh.    Pntainlng  to  aiTClal 

AiteiT.    A  lilofd-vciH'l  •hl''li  IviCh  one  eicvptlon)  carrinthe  ml  blonl. 

Aaphy^a.    SuAi>cn4led  HDimalion. 

AHtmllitloD.    Thf  act  at  tranrformlng  the  food  Into  the  Tarlau  part*  ol  Iha  baCB. 

AObtDic     Dt'billtated. 

AlTspbr,  atrophied.    Waetdng  away.    Wltheml. 
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of  nrimblB  wtdtli.  QKd  lur  MndiBI. 


Ooliapw.  tiunitilrlc  pri-trntkin  ( 
OslliqasllTO.    KihnonClvc. 

Oonu.  I'omJil'iM.  pmtuiind  iil«|i 
Omesplian.  Kriitu  vith  rhlld  in 
Oongsnllal.    Di.iinu  (rum  btrlh. 

Oon^Bolin    The  incmbnafl  oo 


OornM.  Tbctoimh 
OoiputcU.  Aminul 
OoiTobotuH.    K  i*n„ 


iiA]  vUctL  ^>ea  nRDgUi ;  i 


DappiBi.    Dnwui!,'  blood  by  landnii,  und  the  uppltcuiDB  at  &  hnted  cap. 

T^ECOSBATE.    To  cron  each  other. 
-l-f    Delecalioa.    Bvnciwtlon  of  the  bomU 

'  DaUrlniii.    n.  ntaJ  •bcTTWion, 
Dallold  maiclfr    A  uiuicle  pHOiDg  orer  the  ihoulder  and  terAlnallDg  at  the  nnba  ka4 

DiafnoilA.    DiBt-nvery  of  h  dth-juv  hy  lb'  pyniproau ;  dlJicrUnlnating  betvBcn  a  dlaeaee 

DiaphiafliL     The  mueole  vpHrating  the  vhuel  and  Eta  ooatenta  from  the  abdooien  and 

Dlulaltlc    lten«  action  Indnoed  by  thciplnal  iDarrav. 
DialheiU.    Tendeney  ol  thi-  n>UKtitolion  to  a  peniealar  dinue. 
""  "elating  to  prvdlvponltion  ' 


Static,  dlatetk.    HclalmE  u>  the  food  imd  dri 

t 

-ab 

tor  Don 

rlehmeDtai 

Dram.    One-eighth  of  mi  oiinue,  or  a  tnwpoo 
Drutlc    Verji>owerluH«ih»niciictLmi. 

S3..SS-„..-„„.„.„.,„,^. 

Drfomt.    Difflcnli  Ureaihlug. 

'° 

Jj'' 

"u'id. 

C-OONOMT.    The  part. 
t^    E»rla.    Worn  out;  n 
BffDiini.    E«.i*ofnnn( 

Klem. 
heipelnibMaueeefni 

o. 

he  body 

goieralng 
aibjlheik 

Etnbrni.    The  an 


aMBSa,  •Mmlllt.     The  aellveiiHnd|ilr  of  plants.     A  diluted  oil. 
■Bff*chl>n  lube.    A  canal  aboqt  two  incbce  Id  l^ncth  connecting  tb 
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"  Tanuotfilinu.    lutur  HocWri  tmn  tb*  buwaL 

■tlT*.    Ths  rimliir  s(  adEBniiiit  uul  dtmhuglFt  tnn  tt 

■fiD  iwEaunir  and  In  urlDA  uelant  nmC '"  '""^ — "■"  *' ^" 

Bita«UB|.    BmiiiilBit  Ml :  UmnilnBiiaii 


F&BHTAOSOTn.    CoaUlnlsg  firliu  or  tknr. 
Fuclds*.    LlulB  bondlH  of  nbm. 


reonlont.    V«ii\. 

FnmuiiatlDn.    clfmtm  uticm  and  cddi 

Fibre.  Gbroua.    The  hard,  ola-lic  onranic 

:  1-ttt.k 

S 

>'hlch  new  nilKJ 

FlbriM;^  'ATl^nld  H.hn»no. 
Fllunculk.    A  thn-ad)*  nin^ 

■.  fluid,  cooenli'l'l'^. 
ly  aiilmil  daring  lit 

founi 
of  a 

wet  towQl  or  th 

irowingoff 

tDDlHnnto 

kHplhecontigi 

PonctToB.    ThB  ■...ri.al  or  hal 
Fonga*.    ParaaiUcal  plant. 

ILhr  action' 

S 

sT 

nalbaglanao 

Oangrem,    llonifltalion ;  1™ 
OaatticjQlce.     Ttai-nliioxUvslli 

THiraBmbllngbndn. 

Ktl. 

^G«rm  IbHTT-    'Hil^  tbeory  of  the  pfoi-agatlon  of  dlanae  by  genu  lloaClng  In  tht  atn 

be  I101I7.  rach  ponf  wing  vital  propartica  peculiar  ic 
of  tho  penl«,  covered  b^  the  fqirwkln. 


OnfUt.    Thcoanittnitwi4\caUtLKtnm'Cn«v'UiHtt«t)iaatiiiii«4i. 
Sxaaoolon.   "•>■-•  t""^  ■*- -*— — ' — "-'—  ■ ■-,  -:,  itBum  iir  m 


Ubmatg,  hUMni 

thrponh  1118  wtnter.  hlbmiito. 
.JSitogtiiaa.    TlMift-toRn  ug. 
HrdniDcaaa.    KedidnM  pradanlng  nooioat,  wMurf,  alvinc  dlHhugca. 
■"-■ '-Bctioon*.    P" — ^ — '  "*'- 


BtdtOV-     A  HgW.  inawnmabl*  gu,  tonnlng,  bj  chsmi™!  on 

Du]  ubd  iv^vtabla  rnMta.  • 
Hrfltoa,  ilT(i™«-     The  ■donw  of  tho  pimBrriUon  of  hKllh. 
BfinBii.    A  Told  uf  mBmbimuB  al  tho  oatdr  CPT^floe  of  the  rttfsi 

HrpaniopbT-    iDcmnrl  nntrlUon  udciniH)iHDtEnnrI)L 

HTpnoIlI.    PcDdactng  alaep. 

HrpoctaoDdrloill.     Belief  In  tha  pqaAeaalDD  oT  MU  Imkfdnuj  dl 

HTpodwmie.    TIndn  Uieililn. 

BTpodrnslo  sfTiniBp    An  liutnunwt  for  ln^ectdiig  llqatd  rami 

II^DM.    The  DonmlatB^  pnrtlon  of  ttis  InteMlnea. 
JmpolflaH.    Lorn  of  ivxDal  power ;  InabllKj  Co  copnlAta. 
LdtcalioDB.    The  t^rmptomii  or  oondltlont  needing  mnlLcAllon. 
lieatloa,  luilKting.    ThecommunlciiUonof  diHue  by  touch, 

iflltrate.    To  peoeCrale  tfaif  poren  i>f  m  rut. 

ijeclloa-    E^ualaff*  liquid  Intoftcari^of  tfaelxNJy,  through  j 


nlxim  principle  dirocting  u  bfllh  u 
■tIaaL    The  «nii]  (n>m  Uio  Bonwch  i 


T^IDNSVS.    Two  oi^nt,  one  on  each  ride  ot  the  ([dBe.  [atenwUr  ind  ibore  llw 

T    AOHBTMAL  (lud.    Ormn  for  tanning  leu*. 

■^— '    Laobrrmmtton     WeeplnR, 

LioleiL    Hilkf.     Vt^-wlK  oinUlnlni  chjio. 


o  ETFut  siwiTniliitliuf  glKi^  of 


r-.r.iz  i>j:Ti»>J.i«r. 


OBCOBI 


.BCOBDATE 


^4     lO^E      ..£f    OC        JW4fltinU 


•t  «wb  <HbTr  ihrou^  moi«I  □ 


r3AD.    AluM.-ri 

Palalinis  arch,    T 
^alir.     Loa  at  h 
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C  AOOHMIIIT  B.  _  or  Ih 

Schnfildariaa  i 
BciornloDm.    ( 


IF  dlgc^venuldi  which  ti 


L-lllllirlutM;l[. 

Swlatlm    Hpmalfe:- V 
ScU-pollulion.    Vtn'm 


[D  the  oil-^lADdA  of  the  Ma. 
ig  out  HuidB  from  the  \*\oaA 


rcretcd  by  tho  teaflda^ 


'irf:."^ 


aii>i>t(De  0 


Bptrouiie  oord    A  cuni 

which  frUpfVirtH  tiw  tenuvm, 
flpprmatoioa'    ThL-  fomiAtlvi^  aieentd  In  gene 
SpUnclar.    A  nnintl  miiiwle  duilnj  bd  outkt 

flpin.    A  spuDKy  unpul  niuwlcd  dsep  In  tt 


Stnii.    UncinxciuiiaiHMi  prodiui 
Btap«.    UimintHhcri  ai'iiidtlUtr 

BtTDtic    ArrmtiiiR  bemarrhKtK . n-~- 

BnbUanul  gUnd.    A  wliraiy  gkuid  unrier  thr  luninic, 
Sadorlibioiu.    A  name  rIvhi  u»  thv  ■wi«t'rhuii)H  uT  the  Hkln. 

Bnppuran.  '  T..  ,li«hntBL-  ninticr  or  \J^ 
Suipmioi?  baodaiie.     a  b«nilig»  for  mpporllnj 
ermpllhtUc  Mrvsi.     The  uervguo  tytu-m  o(  Ihi 

Brmploin.    \  fA«M  ul  4\iie»», 
Brncop*.    T^nUnV 
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aa.  :£T±i:C3XjOGXC3A.I^   -r^Tf-TT-Ti-iT^r  A.  -RT- , 

Achates.    A  friend  of  .^Jaeiui,  whose  fldeUtj  was  bo  exemplar; 

that  Fidus  AeluUes  has  become  a  provert. 
AcBiLLEs,  tho  sou  ol  PeleuH  and  Theti^  wu  the  bravest  of  all  the 

Qraeks  in  tho  Trojan  war.    Daring  his  infancy,  Th^is  plunged 

him  in  the  Styi,  thus  making  every  part  of  nto  body  hiTulner- 

able  except  the  heel  by  which  she  held  him. 
ACTSON,    A  famous  huntmnan,  son  of   Arigtteus  and  Antonoe, 

daughter  of  Cadmus.    He   saw   Diana   and   her   attendants 

bathing,  for  which  he  was  ohangsd  into  a  stag  and  devoured  by 

his  own  dogs. 
ADOMia,  son  of  CinTras  and  IfTrrha,  was  the  favorite  of  Venus.  He 

was  fond  of  hunting,  and  was  often  cautioned  not  to  hunt  wild 

beasts.    This  advice  he  sliehted,  and   at  last  was   nuulAlly 

wounded  by  a  wtld  boar. 
■Sklis.    The  shield  of  Jupiter.    He  rave  it  to  Pallae,  who  placed 

Medusa':!  buad  on  it,  which  tnTuea  into  stones  all  those  who 

gazod  at  it. 
^IHEAS.    A  Trojan  prince,  son  of  Anchises  and  Venus.    Ho  mai^ 

ried  Crousa,  the  dau^tcr  of  Friam,  and  they  hod  a  son  named 

Ascanius.    During  the  Trojan  war  .^Qena  behavod  with  great 

valor  in  defense  of  Troy. 
SloLus,  the  ruler  of  scorms  and  winds,  was  the  son  of  Hippotas. 

lie  leiimed  over  vEolia,     He  was  the   inventor  of  soils,  and  a 

great  astronomer,  from  which  the  poet^  have  called  hint  the 

goilof  wind. 
^]scui.APlVH,  son   of    Apollo   and   Corooiii,  or   as  some   say   of 

ApoUu  itnd  Larissa,  laughter  of  Flilegioa,  was  the  god  of  me<l- 

Ajax,  son  of  Telamon  and  Periboeo.  or  Enbiea,  was  one  of  the 

bravest  of  tho  Oreeks  in  tbs  Trojan  war. 
Albion,  J^on  of  Neptune  and  Amphjtrite,  came  into  Britain,  where 

ho  I'SlJiblished  a  kinijdoui  und  introduce<l  astrology  and  tin; 

art  of  building  ships.    Qreat  Britain  is  called  "Albion"  after 


tileii__. 
Ahpiiidn,  Kon  of  Jupiter  and  i\ntiop6.    Hu  cultivated  poetry,  and 

made  such  piosresa  iu  music  that  bu  U  said  tv  have  biiun  the 

inveiitoi-  of  It,  and  tu  have  built  thu  walls  of  Thebes  by  the 

sound  of  his  lyre. 
Amphitkite.    a  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  who  married 

Noptuue.     She  is  »ouietimcs  culled  t^ulatia.  E^he  \ras  mother  of 

Triton,  a  sea  deity. 
Akdhoheda.    a  diiu(:hter  of  Cephous,  kin^  of  jfthiopia,  ani  Cas- 

giope.  She  was  promised  in  marriage  to  Phiueas  whL>n  Neptune 


APPSITDIX.  ill 

Jano  and  the  Nereidsi.  The  oracle  of  Jupiter  Amnion  wtu  con- 
mlte^  but  nolijlng'  coold  stop  tho  reseatmeut  oC  Meptuue  ox- 
oept  ihe  expoaure  of  Andromoda  to  too  ae&  monster,  tiiie  vran 
aocordiiiglv  tied  to  a  rock,  but  at  the  moment  tt 


about  to  devour  her,  Perseus,  returning  b-om  tho  couuuest 

tike  Oorgons,  aaw  her,  and  was  oaptiTated  with  her  baauty. 

He  changed  the  monster  into  a  rock  by  ghowing  Hodusa's  head. 


and  reiease'l  Andromeda  and  married  her. 
AirnoPB,  dftughter  at  Nycteua,  kinjc  of  Thabea,  and  Polyxo,  trpa 

beloved  bj  Jupiter.     Amphion  and  Tethns  were  her  oBBprlng. 
ATBBODm.    The  Grecian  name  for  YenuB,  because  Venus  is  said 

To  have  been  bom  from  the  froth  of  "" 


APIS.  A  god  of  the  Egj^itians,  worshipped  imder  the  form  of  an 
ox.  Soma  Bay  that  laia  and  Osiris  are  the  deities  worshipped 
under  this  name,  because  thej-  taught  the  Egyptians  ogricul- 

Apoll«.  Son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona;  colled  also  Phcebus,  He  was 
the  god  of  the  fine  Arts  and  the  reputed  originator  of  music, 
poe^y  and  eloquence.  He  hail  received  from  Jupiter  the 
power  ot  knowing  futurity,  and  his  oracles  wera  m  repute 
every  where. 

AsEtHUSA,  a  nymph  of  Elis,  daughter  ot  Oceanua,  and  one  of 
IHana's  attendants.  As  she  returned  one  day  from  hunting  she 
bathed  in  the  AJpheus  stream.  Tho  god  of  too  river  was  enam- 
ored of  her,  and  pursued  her  over  the  mountains,  till  Arethusa, 
ready  to  sink  from  fatiEue,  Implored  Diana  to  change  her  into 
m  fountain,  wich  the  goddess  did. 

ABOua.  A  son  of  Arestor,  whence  he  is  sometime*  called  Aresto- 
rides.  Ho  had  a  hundred  eyes  ot  which  only  two  were  asleep 
at  one  time.  Juno  eat  Mm  to  watch  lo ,  whom  Jupiter  had 
ctaajiged  int-iaheifer,  but  Mercury,  by  order  of  Jupiter,  slewhim, 
by  Ituling  all  his  ejea  to  sleep  with  the  notes  of  the  lyre.  Juno 
put  the  eyes  ot  Argus  in  tbo  tail  of  tho  poacock,  a  bird  sacred 

Abiashe,  daugbt«r  ot  Minos,  becond  king  of  Crete,  and  Paraphs, 
tell  in  love  with  Theseus,  who  was  shut  up  in  tho  labyrinth  to 
bo  devoured  by  the  Minotaur.  HhogaveTheseusacluo  of  thread 
by  which  he  extricated  himself  from  the  windings  of  the  laby- 
rmth.  After  he  had  conquered  the  Minotaur  he  married  her, 
but  after  a  time  forsook  her.  Onthis,  according  to  some  authoi^ 
itiei,  she  hanged  herself. 

Atk.  Daughter  of  Jupiter  and  goddess  of  all  evil.  She  raised  such 
disoordamong  the  gods  that  Jupiter  banished  her  from  huavun 
andsent  horto  dwell  on  earth,  where  she  iuuited  maukiud  to 
evil  thoiight«  and  actions. 

Bacchus  was  son  of  Jupiter  and  Semule.  the  daughter  of  Cadmus. 
He  was  the  god  ol  wme,  and  Is  generally  rupresented  crowned 
with  vine  leavea. 

BOBEAS.  The  name  of  the  north  wind  bloirina;  from  the  Hrper- 
borean  mountains.  According  to  the  poebi,  lio  wa'^  son  of 
Astneus  and  Aurora.    He  was  passionately  food  ot  Hyacinthiu. 
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himdred  hands  and  Otty  tieada,  and  was  called  by  men  by  the 

name  of  JEgeoa. 
CACua,  a  famous  robber,  son  of  Vulcui  and  Hednsa,  represented 
as  a  three-headed  monater  vomiting  flames.    H«  resided  ir 
Italy,  and  the  aTonuea  of  his  cave  were  covered  with  hnman 


exchanjfe  for  the  lyre. 
-  lAOPX.  UuB  of  the  Huses,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Haemoeyn^ 


CAfieAHDHA,  daughter  of  Friam  and  Hecuba,  was  paaionately 
loved  by  Apollo,  who  promised  togTBiltherwhatei^rBhemifrht 
require,  and  she  obtained  from  him  the  power  of  meiag  into 
futurity. 

Castor  and  Pollcx  were  twin  brothers,  sons  of  Jupiter  and  Leda. 
Hercuiy  carried  them  to  Pallena,  whore  they  were  educated. 
As  toon  aa  they  arrived  at  roaabocl  they  embarked  with  Joaim 
in  questof  the  Qolden  Fleece.  lu  this  expedition  they  evinced 
BT^U  courage.  Pollux  defe:ited  and  tJew  Amycua  In  the  com- 
bat of  the  destds,  and  was  afterwards  considered  to  be  the  end 
and  patron  of  boxin<;  and  wrestling.  Castor  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  maua^ment  of  boi-ses. 

Cekbebum.  a  dog  of  Pluto.  According  to  Hesiod  he  had  fifty 
Leads,  but  according  to  other  mytholocistn  he  had  three  only. 
He  was  placed  ntthe  entrancoto  the  infernal  rogiouH  to  prevent 
tnu  living  from  entering,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  from 
escaping. 

Ceiu:s,  thu  goddess  of  com  and  harvests,  was  daughter  of  Saturn 
pad  Vesta.  She  was  the  mother  of  Prosperpino,  who  was  car- 
ried awav  l)v  Pluto  while  hhcwus  i^atherius  flowers. 

Charon.  A'goil  of  the  infernal  regious,  son  of  Noi  and  Erebus, 
who  conducted  the  souls  of  the  dead  in  a  bout  over  the  rivers 
Styx  and  Acheron. 

CB1U.VRA,  AcGlebratedmoDBl«r  which  continually  vomited  flames^ 
It  was  de«royed  by  Uellerophon. 

Chikon,  a  centaur,  half  a,  mob  and  half  a  horse,  son  of  Philvra 
and  Watum.  Ho  was  famour  fo."  his  kaowled'-u  of  music,  m'ed- 
iciue  and  shooting,  and  taught  raaukin'l  the  use  of  plants  and 
medicinal  herbs. 

Circe.  A  daughter  of  Sol  and  Perseis,  celebrated  for  her  fcnowl- 
edge  of  magic  and  venomous  herbs. 

Clio.  The  first  of  the  Muses,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne. 
She  presided  over  histor\-. 

Cloacisa.  a  goddess  at  Rome  who  prpsided  over  the  Cloaep, 
which  were  large  receptacles  for  Ihc  filth  of  the  whole  oity. 

Clotho,  the  youngest  of  the  three  Parcte.  whc  wrc  daughters  of 
Jupiter  and  Themis,  ivcre  supposed  ta  preside  over  the  moment 
of  birth,  tjhe  lield  the  Uietoa  in  Iter  liaua  aud  epou  the  thread 
of  life. 


Cltka  or  Clttib.  A  daughter  of  Ocsniu  and  Tethn,  bttored  W 
Apollo.    Bfae  n«s  ctutnged  into  a  EODOower. 

CfBtva.  Tbe  god  of  rerelrv.  feasting  and  noctomal  amug«ine>;tB. 
He  iar^iTiieDUdasadrunkeityounerman  witb  a.  torch  in  hia 
baod. 

Ctbxle.  a  goddm,  daughter  ot  C<bIub  and  Terra,  and  wife  of 
Saturn. 

CtTClOPls.  A  race  ot  men  of  gigantic  stature,  Euppnsod  to  be  the 
eons  ot  CCeliu  and  Terra.  The*-  had  only  one  eye,  whioh 
ira«  in  tbe  ceuter  of  the  forebeao.  Accordihk;  to  Hesiod  they 
wore  three  in  number,  mimed  -■^'B^  Brontis  aad  Steropes. 

ViTfcnL,  A  daiirht«r  of  the  River  Feneua,  or  of  the  X.:idon,  and 
the  goddeBS  Terra,  of  whom  Apollo  bpcome  enamored.  Daphne 
fled  to  avoid  the  addrease"  il  tbU  ^od,  and  was  changed  into  a 

Dbjamira.  a  daughter  of  CBneus.  Icing  of  JEtolia.  Her  beautr 
niocured  ber  many  admirers,  and  her  father  promiEcd  to  giVo 
Iier  in  marriage  to  him  vUo  should  excel  in  a  comp.>titi-  of 
■b^ngth.     Herculta  obtainod  tlie  prizo,  and  married  Dejanira. 

DUKA.  The  goddess  of  hunting.  Acfordlng  to  Cicero  (here  were 
tbree  otthe  name,  viz.,  a  daughter  ot  Jupit«r  aoil  PrtHorpine, 
a  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Latona.  and  a  daughter  of  Upis  and 
Oiauce.  The  second  is  the  mo^t  celebraied,  and  all  mention  of 
Diana  by  ancient  writerB  refers  to  her.  To  shun  thu  society  of 
men  she  devoted  herself  to  hunting,  and  was  always  accompa- 

-'-'  ' mber  of  young  women  who,  like  herself,  abjured 

Ihcis  lepresentol  with  It  quiver  and  attended  by 

— o_.     no.^t  famous  of  her  temples  was  that  at  Ephesua. 

wmcb  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

SlOUDES,  a  son  ot  Tydeus  and  Deiphyto.  wu^  king  of  .Stolia, 
and  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  iu  the  Trojan  war. 
Be  ofl«n  engaged  Hector  and  .ifiofas,  and  obtained  much  uilU- 
t«ry  glory. 

Dbtaiws.  Nymphs  that  presided  over  the  woods.  Oblations  of 
milk,  oil  and  nonoy  wero  offered  to  them.  Humatimej  the  vo- 
taries of  the  Drvads  sucrificod  a  goat  to  thorn. 

Echo,  a  daughter  of  the  ..\irana  Tcllus,  who  wa.sono  of  Jiino's  at- 
tendants*. She  was  deprived  of  si>eei;h  by  Juno,  but  was  al- 
lowed to  replv  to  questions  put  to  her. 

EI.TSIUM.  TheElydanKiplds.  ttplBceinthelnTemul  regions,  wbero, 
according  lo  tbe  ancients,  ttie  souls  ot  thu  virtuous  existed  utter 
death. 

Endtmioh.  a  shepherd,  son  of  .^thlius  and  Colvcc.  Ho  is  said  to 
have  required  of  Jupiter  that  he  might  luwavs  lio  youn):. 
Diana  saw  him  as  be  slept  on  Momit  litmus,  and  was  so  struck 
with  his  beauty  that,  she  cumu  down  from  heaven  every  night 
to  visit  bim. 

E0«.     The  Dame  ot  Aurora  among  the  Oreekf. 

Ekato.  One  of  tile  muses,  tjho  presided  o>-ei'  lyric  poetry,  and  Is 
represented  as  crowned  with  roeoa  and  myrtle  and  holding  a 
Ijire  in  ber  bandL 
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BUSINESS    VOCABULARY. 

Acceptance.  A  dr&ft  drawn  on  «  party  &nd  by  him  iodofBttd  on 
the  face  with  his  ^reemeat  to  pay  it  irhsb  due. 

Account.    A  Bt&t«meDt  of  indebtednesB,  etc 

AcauiUance.    A  i  Ischajve  in  foil. 

Aawdorem.    In  proporuon  to  value. 

Annul.    To  cancel 

Aiseta.    Funds  or  effects. 

Assignment.  A  transfer  of  property  on  certain  conditions  for 
stated  purposes. 

Aaai^nee.    A  porHOii  to  whom  anytbing  is  sHsiKned. 

Assignor,    The  person  who  assigns. 

Balance.    DiScrenc^  between  two  statements  or  accoonts. 

Bankrupt.    A  per8>.a  unable  to  pay  Ills  debts. 

BiU  of  Erehange.    An  order  tor  money  to  be  paid. 

Bill  of  Sale.  A  contract  signed  and  sealed  tor  the  sole  of  personal 
propertv. 

Bills  Payable:  Nome  given  to  notes  madeardtobopald  by  aparty. 

Bills  iCeceiaable.    Note   made  and  to  be  paid  to  a  party. 

Bond,    An  instrument  or  deed  providinf-  a  money  Becuiity. 

Cajnlal,    The  urauunt  of^jet^on   ^tiicu  r  :iiisiness  is  carri»l  on. 

ChffK:    An  order  on  a  bank  for  the  paytncot  of  money. 

Capilfilion.    A  tux  ou  every  male  who  is  of  a^. 

C'i>mnii3»i'oB,    Tho  amount  or  proportiou  charged  by  an  agent  in  a 


Consideration,    The  sv 
is  made. 

Cunxign,    To  send  goods,  etc.,  to  a  party. 
CoHsignee,    One  to  whom  goods  aic  oonsigned. 
CoHxiynor.     One  who  consigns  goods. 
Cuatract,    A  bai^aiti  or  agreement. 
Con  ivyance.    A  document  tran^f eiTine  property. 
IMiysof  Grace.     Tlirce  days  legallj-  ollowr.'a  beyond  the  dat«  (or 
paj-meut. 

a  taken  from  a  bill  or  note. 
DiHdrnd.    lutoriait  on  stock  mvestmeuta,  etc. 
Uiitfl.    An  orde.-  for  the  paj'mcnt  of  a  cortain  sum 


Ono  uppoJited  to  carry  out  tho  provisions  of  a  wilL 

E.ehibit,    A  writing  or  ofticial  statemi^nl. 
Face.    Tho  sum  uaiued  in  a  uot^!,  ot^:. 
Failure.     A  bankruptcy. 

Firm.    Thu  styia  or  name  of  a  company  under  which  it  transacts 
business. 
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FonoloM.    To  deprive  a  mortgagor  hy  legal  pracesa  of  hla  riKU  of 

redemption. 
Oooda.    A  term  applied  generally  to  morchaDdlae,  eto- 
Qroaa,    Entire,  aagrosa  reoelptj.    ''^alve  doien. 
OvaranUe.     A  securitv. 
Honor,    To  accept  aad  pay  a  noie,  draft,  eto. 
HmioUueatt.    To  maka  a  security  of. 

ind  .raemcnt.     A  gignature  on  the  bock  of  a  bill,  note,  etCL 
huolvtnt.    Cmible  to  pay  all  debts. 

bitertal.     A  certain  proportion  of  a  sum  as  proQt;  a  share. 
Inventory.    A  catalogue,  or  lift 

Joint  Stock.    Stock  held  by  more  than  one  persoo,  or  in  company. 
Judgment.    Decree  of  court  to  pay  in  a  suit. 

Ua*e.    Atwila," "• * '•--■-■-■- 

Ugai  Tender.  ,      . .   . 

■ LB  of  payment. 

ir "-- 

Euuned  thoraiiL 
Letltra  I^Uent.    A  written  instrument  granting  certain  rights  and 

powere. 
LUltra  of  Admmietralum.    The  instrument  granting  authority  to 

admimBtratoiv. 
Ziitn.    A  valid  claim  by  reason  of  some  debt. 
IAquidatioi\.    The  aettling  and  adjustiaent  of  i 
ibtlttrity.    The  time  when  a  payment  la  due. 
liortf/age.    A  conditional  conveyance  of  property  giving  a  right  of 

ademption. 
Mortgagor.    One  giving  such  a  cODveyonce. 
Mortgaaee.    One  to  whom  such  a  conveyance  is  given. 
Net.    The  amount  i-emaining  after  ualcing  all  deductions. 
J^rfnero/tip.    An  ussociatiou  ol  two  or  mora  personsfor  the  trans- 


Air  VcUut.    The  face  value. 

Payee.    The  puraon  to  whom  a.  payment  is  due. 

Protest.    A  notary's  official  notice  ol  uou-paymant  of  a  note,  draft, 

Btbate.    A  reduction  in  consideration  of  prompt  payment. 

Beceipt.    A  written  acknowledtpnent  of  payment. 

Haitage.    Compensation  for  asioKtauce  in  saving  a  voaseL 

ScKedula.    An  mventory. 

Set-off.    A  claim  off-setting  a  debt. 

Sight.    The  time  when  a  draft  is  presented. 

Suspend.    To  slop  piiymcnt 

S^ent  Partner,    Une  who  furuishca  capital  but  whose  ttMne  do«s 

not  appear  in  a  firm. 
Sterling,     the  British  standard  of  coinage. 
Serij),    A  certihcatti  of  joint  stock. 
SUMe.    A  standard  commodity  or  produotion. 
W*eT.    A  bank  olHcial  who  pays  out  and  receives  mooe;. 
ZVaMfsr.    A  conveyance  of  right,  property  or  tltla 
FoiMMT.    A  dooumenl  proving  a  rac«ipt  or  other  fact. 


is-i 
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ICarb.  tlwgodof  war.  woe  tlii>  son  of  Jupiter  wulJuno     Thny 
of  Han  and  \  enos  nrp  greatly  celi^imilnl.    On  one  o..t 
while  in  each  oUier's  companv,  Tulcan  sproail  •  a-l 
thBm,  from  which  tbev  coiUd  iiot  ocope  without  ■*al8_ 
They  worothu»eipo»edtotheniUpiiIeorth(-i,TxUlUl  \"-« 
inducei  VulcuQ  to  set  thein  at  libert\'  j 

Hklpomuib.  Ono  of  the  Musea.  daii|d>t«r  of  Jupit<ir  niul  Md 
■yne.  She  presided  over  trag^y,  Sim  t;  fCfwraJlT  P 
BBiited  as  a  youn^  woman  weorin);  a  biiski"  *---'  >—•->'--  - 
ger  tn  her  hand. 

MxiUiunnrB.    A  celebrated  god  of  antioiilly,  c  

Greeks.    He  was  tlw  meffionesr  of  llm  pxls.  and  oiiidactei 
aoula  o(  the  dead  mlo  the  inlemal  pegioos. 

MUTKnvA,  tho  KoddcB?  nrwjdom,  war  and  all  the  hl«nJ  i 
sprang,  full  grown  and  armed.  froiD  llm  bead  ot  JunlkT 
WB«  immediately  admitted  to  the  awBinlilT'  of  Uw  im  W  ^__ 
becameon«of  the  mo  it  faithful -wiiusollors  of  Ui'rfadicr   O? 

JDwer  in  heaven  waa  so  great,  she  muld  burl  tbo  tkuwlin  of 
uplter,  prolong  the  life  of  men.  and  bestow  the  gift  of  pnpb- 

lIlNof*.UBUS.    A  cdebrBt«d  monster,  half  a  man  oimI  h»>«  «  !»■ 

for  which  a  nvunber  at  young  Athenian  i"^  and  riiiilili  imi  ini^L 

yearly  exactMl  to  be  devoured.  'fU 

Unudstne.    a  daughter  of  Ccelus  and  Terra,  mother  <j<  Um  rffl 

Musea.    Jupiter  aBsiuiied  the  form  of  a  altephen]  in  otd^^l 

raijoy  her  company.  ^9 

HonTD,  tho  god  or  mirth  among  the  ancients,  aocordtra;  to  ITiKlnllF 

was  the  aon  ot  Koi.    Ue  amuaed  himself  b>-  satlHilBK  IhH  «* 

by  tui  nine  into  ridicule  whatever  the  J  did. 

MoRPHBCH.    A  minister  ot  the  god  Somnu*.  who  tmltated  Terr 

nalurally  the  ifCTturt*,  words  and  ~— • '-'-  '      " 

ig  sometimes  called  the  god  of  »1  

reeent«d  as  a  Bleeping  child,  ot  gr«at  TOrpukncj.' 
HAI4BBS.    Inferior  deities  who  presided  over  rirer«. 

and  fountaioK. 
Nemesis.    One  of  the  Infernal  deititt.  daughter  o£  Nvxi    Vim  waa 

the  goddess  ot  vengeance. 
Neptonts.    One  of  the  godj^  son  of  Sntitru  and  Opa,  and 
to  Jupiter  and  Fluto.    He  was  de>  oured  by  hb  folbnr  aa 
as  hi)  was  bora,  and  restored  to  llfo  ot^iin  by  a  p.itioa  cii 
Saturn  by  HoCis,  the  Orrt  wife  of  Jupiter,  •^ 

Kbri:ideh.  Nymphs  of  the  sea.  dougblerv  of  Nvnia  oaA  Duvta. 
uording  to  most  ot  the  mytholo);ii>(M,  ihry  wfiv  lUty  la  n. 
Ut.    Thar  are  repn^ented  ^  yoiiujf  and  }t'\tt-Wnm  itlrU. 
ting  ou  dolphins  and  armed  with  tmools. 
KEsaL-8.    A  celcbraiod  Ct^Uur  killed  by  Hercni»>  (of 

Dejanlra, 
Nox.    One  of  the   must   ancient   deltlea   amoof   tXm   laail 
daughter  of  ''•»-'**      "J*"*   ——  %.^-^k.   -^   -t'^    •>.._        V 
Ijgm,  and  ^ 
Death,  eta 


\*tH» 


RaKCIWDB,  k  b::aatlfill  yonth,  aon  of  Ctmhima  and  the  nymph 
Liriope.  was  bora  at  TheaplH  In  Bcratia.  He  saw  his  imo^ 
rcdecl^  In  u  fountain  and  bccamo  Id  Ioto  with  it.  thinking  it 
to  be  tfa;  nymph  of  the  place.  His  fruitleaa  attpinpts  to  reach 
tbii  beautUul  objoct  ho  provoked  fajm.  tOat  he  killed  himself. 
His  bk>od  was  then  changed  intu  a  flower  which  itUl  bean 

OCK&m>BB  and  Ocvakithies.  Sea  nymphs,  daoghters  of  Oceanos, 
from  whom  they  rocoivod  their  name.  According  to  Apollo- 
doruB  thej  were  3,000  in  niunber. 


OCEAK0B.  A  powerful  deity  of  the  sea,  son  of  Uslns  and  Terra. 
He  married  Tethys,  the  Oceanides  bolnK  their  childreiL 

Opb.  a.  daoghter  of  Ckeltu  and  Terra,  too  game  as  the  Rhea  of 
the  Oreeb,  who  married  Uatoin  and  became  mother  of  Ju- 
piter. 

OBnnus.  A  son  of  (Eger  and  tho  Huae  ColUope.  He  Teocfred  a 
lyre  from  Apollo,  or.  according  to  some,  from  MorcnrT,  on 
which  he  played  in  so  masterly  a  manner  that  the  nudodioiM 
■ounds  caused  rivers  to  cease  to  flow,  and  savago  beasts  to  for- 
get ttidr  wildness. 

OsiRiB.  A  great  deity  of  the  Egyptians.  htiadMiid  of  Isls.  The  an- 
cients diSer  in  opinion  concerning  tbi£  celebrated  god,  but  they 
all  agree  that  as  ruler  of  Egypt  lie  took  caio  to  civihze  bis  sub- 

Kts,  to  improve  their  morids.  to  give  them  good  ant)  salutary 
rs,  and  tD  teach  them  agriculture. 

PXAH.  A  sarnacae  of  Apollo  deriTed  from  the  word  Aran,  a 
hymn  wliich  was  sung  in  tus  honor  for  killing  the  serpent 
Python. 

PAU.1&  A  name  of  Minerva.  Bhe  is  said  to  have  received  the 
name  becauso  she  killed  a  noted  giant  bearing  that  name. 

Tah.  The  god  of  shepherds,  buiitsmcn,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  He  was  in  appearance  a  monster;  ne  had  two  small 
horns  on  his  head,  and  his  lege,  thighs,  toil  and  foot  wore  like 
those  of  the  (roat. 

Faxdoba.  a  celebrated  woman;  the  Qr^  mortal  female  that  ever 
lived,  accordmg  to  Hcsiod. 

PaaiPBAX.  AdaugDtcroftheSuuandDf  Ferfiela,whomarried  HIsoe. 
king  of  Crete,  tjbe  became  the  mother  of  the  Uinotaur  which 
was  killod  by  Theseus. 

PtiiATEB.  Certain  inferior  deities  among  the  Romans,  who  pre- 
sldLd  over  tho  domestic  oSoiru  of  CamUies. 

Fbaok.  a  boatman  of  Hitylene,  in  Lesbos.  He  received  a  tox  of 
ointment  from  Venus,  nho  presented  herself  to  him  in  tho  form 
of  an  old  woman.  When  he  had  rubbed  himself  with  tho 
unguent  he  became  beautiful,  and  Bappbo.  the  celebrated 
poetess,  became  enamored  with  him.  >  or  a  short  time  he  de- 
voted himself  to  her,  but  soon  treal«d  her  with  coldness, 
upon  irhlcb  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea  and  was  drowned. 

PBtLOcnTKS  was  one  of  the  Argonauts.  Ue  received  from  Her- 
cules the  aiTOWS  which  had  Men  dipped  in  tha  gall  of  the 
Hydra. 
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Pabcjb.  The  Fatea,  powerful  goddetees  who  presided  over  tJio 
bii-th  and  lite  of  mankind. 

PaOASL'o.  A  wiURed  hone  apruag  from  the  blood  of  Medusa.  Ac- 
cording to  Ovid  be  fixed  hia  abode  on  Mount  Helicon,  where. 
by  striiing  the  earth  with  his  foot,  he  raised  a,  fountain  which 
baa  been  (^ed  Hippocrene. 

I'HLBGKTHOi'.  A  river  in  the  infernal  regions,  between  the  baolts 
of  whloh  Qames  of  fire  floired  ineteod  of  water. 

Phyllis.  A  daughter  of  8uhon.  SJie  received  Demopbcon.  who 
landed  on  aher  coaslis  on  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war.  and 
fell  In  love  with  htna,  and  he  reciprocated  hera^ectlon:  but 
afterwards  proving  faithlesa,  Phyllis  hanged  herself,  and 
according  to  an  old  tradition  was  changed  into  an  almond 

PiDUS.  King  of  latlmn,  son  of  Saturn,  who  married  Vcnllla.  As 
he  'woa  hunting  hrt  was  met  by  Circo,  who  becaine  enamoivd 
with  him.     She  changed  hira  into  a  woodpecker. 

Plbiadeb.  a  name  given  to  seven  daughters  of  Atlaa  and  Pleionc. 
They  were  phiced  after  death  In  the  heavens  and  formed  a 
cnnatellation. 

Plcto,  son  of  Saturn  and  Ops.  Inherited  hia  father's  kinB:dam  with 
his  brothers,  Jupiter  and  Neptimf.  He  received  as  bis  portion 
the  kin^om  of  tho  infernal  regions,  of  dcat^.  and  fuucrnls. 
He  seized  Prosenrinc  as  ^^be  was  gatherin'i  flowers,  and  farrv- 
iiif;  her  awaj'  On  his  oliariot,  she  became  his  wiCe  and  queen  of 
the  internal  regions. 

Pluti's.  the  god  of  riches,  was  the  son  of  Jason,  or  Jaslu.s,  nnd 

PoLTHVUHiA.  One  of  the  Muses,  daughter  of  Jupiter  iind  Mnemo- 
syne.   She  presided  over  singinn  and  rhetoi-ic. 

PouONA.  A  nymph  at  Rome,  who  was  suppose'!  to  preside  over 
irordena  and  to  bo  the  goddesji  of  fniit  trees. 

Pno<BRPiNA,adflughterof  Cere4niul  Jupiter,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Peisephone.  As  she  was  giithering  flowers  Pluto  carr  ed  her 
off  to  the  internal  reaions,  whero  ho  married  her.  Ceres,  hav- 
injr  Icarnl  that  hiT  daugliter  had  been  cariied  away  by  Pluto, 
demanded  of  Jiipibti'  that  Pinto  should  bu  punished.  Xi 
queen  of  hell,  Proserpine  presided  over  the  death  of  iium- 
kiod. 

?SYCHB.  A  nymph  who  married  Cupid,  Venus  put  her  to  death 
because  oi  this  but  Jupiter,  at  the  request  of  Cupid,  jjranled 

Python,  A  I'el^'lirated  serpent  spruus  from  the  mud  and  sli«- 
niited  watei-s  which  remaineil  on  thn  surface  of  the  eartli  lUt^r 
the  dclu^  of  Deucalion,     A]iolli>  killed  tlio  moiuiter. 

BiitENES.  The  tjirens.  They  lured  to  destruction  tlurae  who  Us- 
tttned  to  their  songs,  when  Ulysses  sailed  past  their  island 
ho  stopped  the  ears  ot  his  coinpanlons  with  wax,  and  h»d 
himserr  tied  to  the  mast  ot 'hi»  ship.  Thus  he  passed  wii  h 
safety,  and  the  Sirens,  disappointed  ot  their  prey,  drowned 
tbemselves. 
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Batubkub.  The  son  of  CobIub,  or  Uranun,  by  Terra.  It  was 
coKtomMT'to  offer  human  victims  on  hia  aJUre  till  thUcua- 
torn  Iran  abolished  by  Hercules.  He  ia  generally  repreM>Dted 
OS  an  old  man  bent  with  agu,  and  hDldiUK  a  scythe  in  hia  right 

BiLEnuB.  A  d«niigi>d,  who  la  repreiiented  i^^cerally  as  a  fat  old 
man  riding  on  an  asa,  with  Hower?  cruwoin^  his  head. 

BisrraaB.  Hon  o(  jGoIus  and  Bnnretta.  After  d<'atli  he  was  con- 
demned, in  the  infernal  regions,  to  roll  a  stone  to  the  eum- 
mlt  of  a  bill,  which  always  rolled  back,  and  rendered  his  pun- 
ishment et«maL 

SOKHOB,  son  of  Nox  and  Ercbua.  was  one  of  the  infernal  deities, 
and  preaidod  over  sleep. 

SPKlNX.  A  monster,  havlii^  the  head  nnd  breasts  of  a  woman,  the 
body  o(  a  dog.  Uie  tail  or  a  aerpent>  the  wings  ot  a  bird,  and 
the  paws  of  a  lion. 

Stvi.  a  celebrated  river  of  the  infernal  regions.  The  gods  held  it 
in  such  veneration  that  they  always  swore  by  it,  tne  oath  be- 
ing inviolable. 

Tabtarua  One  of  the  regions  ot  hell,  where,  according  to  Virgil, 
the  souls  of  those  who  wore  exceptionally  depravca  were  pun- 

Tehpisichore.  One  of  the  Muses,  daughter  ot  Jupiter  and  Mnemo- 

synei    Hhe  presided  over  dancing, 
Thalia.    One  of  the  Muses.    8he  presided  over  festivals  and  comic 

Tasns.  A  sea  doitv,  daughter  of  Nereus  and  Dorlii.  She  married 
Feleus,  Uielr  son  beins  Achilles,  whom  she  plun(;e<l  into  the 
Btyi,  thus  renderiu'.^  him  invulneral>le  in  ever}  part  ot  the 
body  except  the  heel  by  which  slio  held  him. 

TIIAHES.  The  Titana.  A  nuiiue  given  to  the  gigantic  kous  of  Citilus 
and  Terra. 

TBTToh.  a  sea  deity,  son  of  Neptune  and  Ainphitrite.  He  was 
very  powerful,  and  tould  calm  tbu  sea  and  ubato  storms  ut  his 
pleasure 

TtpbibUS,  or  Typhon.  A  famous  giant,  son  of  Tartarus  and  Terra, 
who  had  a  himdred  heads.  Ui.>mudewara>;aiiisttht>i^s,  ami 
was  put  to  flight  bt'  the  thunderbolts  ot  Jupiter,  who  enubed 
him  under  Uount  .iStno. 

Ukahu.  One  of  the  Muses,  daughter  ot  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne. 
^«  presided  over  astronomy. 

Vkiiits.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  deities  of  the  ancieut»:  the 
eoddesB  of  beauty  and  mother  ol  lo>'e.  She  sprang  from  the 
loom  of  the  sea,  and  was  carried  to  heaven,  where  oU  Ihu  gods 
admired  her  beauty. 

Vbota.  a  EO<ldes8,  daughter  ot  Rhea  and  Soturn.  The  Palla- 
dium, a  celebrated  stiitue  of  Pallas,  was  supposed  to  bo  pre- 
served within  her  sanctuary,  where  u  Hre  was  kept  coutiuually 
burning. 

TOLCANtiH.  The  god  who  proiidod  over  lire,  and  wbu  was  the  pa- 
Iron  of  those  who  worked  in  iron. 
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Afietplanet.    A  draf C  drsim  on  a  ponv  aifl  hy  him  tndorsad  mi 
the  lace  witli  hia  agrpenieQt  to  pay  it  when  due. 

AcemmL    A  Btatomcnt  of  Uidebtedtieat,  etv. 

^<<Viii»an«.     A  ,  iKboTse  in  fiUL 

^■Tvaforwrn.    Inproportiba  b>  vulue. 

jlnnuJ.    To  caiiceL 

A*aiis,     Funds  or  eff«cta. 

AiaiffnmimU     A  tnuuier  of  proiwit;  cm   crrt&ln  ootiditifK*    fv 
Ktated  purpoBai. 
,  AMtipuie.    A  i>cr30.]  to  whom  siijrthlii^  in  n*dsi>«l. 

,4wt|riu)r.    The  peraon  wbo  asatgm. 

findnuw.    DiSbrcDi- '  betwiBea  tiro  al»t«iiimCB  or  aoxiuiitH. 

Bankrupt    A  p«raL  a  uiiiiblc  u>  pay  tUg  di-hta. 

Bill  of  Exchantit.    An  order  for  luuney  lo  be  imld 

BiU  «/  Sifc.     A  omtract  Bign«d  and  Be*l»d  for  thn  We  of  .-.r-i—t 
property.  ' 

BiOi  Pnyable.  Same  Kiven  to  notaa  nuwlf  nrd  tn  I^ii^lM  i.y  piitrlr 

BiHj  RecavrUtfe.     Note    moda  aiiJ  to  Im  paid  Ni  ii  iHUty 

Capital.    TLe  amount  cf  ..^  on   .  tdc.,  .   ,usuJ«  b.  ™»kd  «. 

CAerA.    An  order  on  a  bank  for  the  paynotit  of  monrv 

Capibttioti.    A  tax  an  every  laalo  Who  is  of  ji^. 

Commtmhai.    The  amoonl  or  proportion  iJiarBHi  liT  an  agirpt  ta  » 
tmnneaB  transaction.  w        .        -^ 

CompoHj/.    An  aasociatioD  for  tranaaoting  buainew 

ConaiiUralUm.     Tile  sum  of  monev-  ur  thiuif  tor  wtUdi  a  liinnTtiii 
is  made. 

CVnuiff n.    To  aeod  goodB,  etc ,  to  a  psrtv 

Conalgne*.     OiH)  to  whom  goods  aje  cur-'  — 

Ooasit/noK    Ono  who  con^gna  gooda. 

CiiUnu^.    A  biuvniu  or  agreement. 

CitHpeuance.    A  duc'lmrnt  tmnaferrinc  propertr 

DayiofGraar.     Tiirw  dnjT  logaUy  j&uymi  biyabd  the  dala   tor 
puynaul.  '  ^™  "* 

Debit.     I'o  nioKe  debtor  in  an  awount  or  tiouka 
Dt/auU.    Foiluru  to  pay. 
Ihtroimt.    A  anin  taken  from  a  tiill  or  note. 
DtiruUnd.    lalorust  on  stock  tiivratmenla,  el<!. 
Dra/t.    An  orde.-  for  the  latyuient  of  a  oertain  mm 
Prauwr.    One  wlio  draws  a  draft,  ecc 
pnt'dM.    The  person  on  whom  thednift  ia  dnwu. 
EfferlM.    Fropmy  of  every  d^criptlou. 
bnlry.    A  record  made  in  books  ol  acpmrnt. 
£^h.hL    Awrlttaeoroflidolstatuniai.  «awiu. 

/h«.    The  sum  ujuued  in  a  note,  rtc, 

aiMupany  luditr  whtdt  it  ummm* 
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FortdoM.    To  deprive  a  mortgagor  by  legal  process  of  his  right  of 

redemption. 
Ooods.    A  term  applied  generally  to  merchandise,  eta 
Oross.    Elntire,  as  gixiss  receipta.    '^Velve  dozen. 
Chuarantee,    A  security. 
Honor.    To  accept  and  pay  a  note,  draft,  etc. 
Hypothecate.    To  make  a  security  of. 
Indorsement.    A  signature  on  the  back  of  a  bill,  note,  eta 
Inaolvent,    Unable  to  pay  all  debts. 

Interest.    A  certain  proportion  of  a  sum  as  profit;  a  share. 
Inventory.    A  catalogue,  or  list. 

Joint  Stock.    Stock  held  by  more  than  one  person,  or  in  company. 
Judgment.    Decree  of  court  to  pay  in  a  suit. 

Lease.    A  usually  written  contract  for  hiring  of  land  or  buildings. 
LegcU  Tender,    Money  decreed  by  the  Gk>vei'nment  to  be  legal  and 

a  pi-oper  means  of  payment. 
Letter  Of  Credit.    A  letter  giving  a  certain   credit  to  a   person 

named  therein. 
Letters  Patent,    A  written  instrument  granting  certain  rights  and 

powers. 
Letters  of  AdministraHon.    The  instrument  granting  authority  to 

administrators. 
Lien.    A  valid  claim  by  reason  of  some  debt. 
Liquidation,    The  settling  and  adjustment  of  accounts. 
Maturity.    The  timo  when  a  payment  is  due. 
Mortgage.    A  conditional  conveyance  of  property  giving  a  rig^t  of 

redemption. 
Mortgagor.    One  giving  such  a  conveyance. 
Mortgaaee.    One  to  whom  such  a  conveyance  is  given. 
Net.    The  amount  remaining  after  making  all  deductions. 
PtirtnerMp.    An  association  of  two  or  more  persons  for  the  trans- 
action of  business. 
Par  Value.    The  face  value. 
Payee,    The  person  to  whom  a  payment  is  due. 
Protest.    A  notary ^s  official  notice  of  non-payment  of  a  note,  draft, 

or  check. 
Rebate,    A  reduction  in  consideration  of  prompt  payment. 
Receipt,    A  written  acknowledgment  of  payment. 
tialc€ige.    Compensation  for  assistance  in  saving  a  vesseL 
Schedule,    An  mventory. 
Set-off.    A  claim  off-setunga  debt. 
Sight,    The  time  when  a  draft  is  presented. 
Suspend.    To  stop  payment. 
SHent  Partner.    One  who  furnishes  capital  but  whose  name  does 

not  appear  in  a  Ann. 
I^erling,    i'he  British  standard  of  coinage. 
Scrip.    A  certihcate  of  joint  stock. 
Sttme,    A  standard  commodity  or  production. 
Tiuer.    A  bank  official  who  pays  out  and  receives  monsy. 
Transfer.    A  conveyance  of  right,  property  or  title. 
Voudur.    A  document  proving  a  receipt  or  other  fact. 
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Abc^.    Towsrd  the  steru. 

jtbout    To  take  the  oppoait«  tack. 

^iMkor.    The  hokvy  pleos  of  Iron  whloh  holds  Uie  ablp  mt  rert. 

Aiea.    On  thoildeaw«7  from  the -wind. 

j^Mem.    InthedinctioDottheateriL 

AlOwaart.    InftUneaoroa  tlio  ahip. 

Btaiinq.    Selling  ogalDBttbeirina  by  teoUng, 

Bow.    The  trout  of  a  tsmbL 


Boom.    The  apar  «t  the  bottom  of  a  sail  br  which  It  U  extended. 

fiuWUdd.    A.  partltlaa  within  the  bnlL 

Buiwark*.    Thealdwof  aTeBBlmrronndliwahdextcndlnK  alnve 

the  deck. 
CtMt.    A  Htrong  rope  or  chain. 
Ci:^iooae.    A  kitchen  on  deck. 

Camel.    An  orraneemeut  for  aatdsting  a  ship  over  ahoalB. 
Carry  Aicay.     To  oreak  or  lose  a  rope  or  spar. 
Cal  Block.    Tho  tackle  Llock  for  hoisting  too  unchor. 
Cal'a  faw.    A  light  putt  of  wind. 
Cautk.    To  moke  tight  tlio  Heamii  of  a  vessel 
Cleiv.    To4>iiidup. 
Clew  Line:!.     Ropes  tor  clowing. 
Combii^H.    Thi)  riuH-d  edges  around  the  hatches. 
Cuck  Jv,    A  room  fur  wou  ided  men  in  a  war  vemeL 
Companionway.    Tbo  cabin  stairwar- 
Cmnpass.     All  inKtrumcutjdiomiigtuo  vesseJ^a  course 
Coj-^ioain.    The  sttMiTLT  <it  a  Hinali  boat. 
Deadlight.     An  iron  shutter  <M)veriug  a  porthole. 
Dead  lieckoHinff.    The  kt'epin^;  thu  <;ouiHu  of  a  vessel  with  the  une 

of  log  liiui  uud  coiupasij. 
D*ok.    The  coveriiig  or  tluor  to  a  nlup. 
Dratight.    Tho  depth  of  water  required  to  Boat  a  Teasel. 
FaUiom.     Six  teut. 
Fender.    A  piece  of  wood  or  otlior  malorial  to  prevent  the  conljwt 

of  two  vessels. 
Foolrope.    A  rupu  oit«nUiiig  along  and  under  a  yard  on  whiuh  tha 

Forv  and  Aft.    From  bow  to  atern. 

ForecastU.    That  part  forward  of  the  foremast. 

Foremast.    The  mast  nearest  tliu  how. 

Forge.    To  move  slowly  ahood 

Founder.    To  sink. 

Furl,    To  roll  up. 

tiaff-    The  uppoi-  spar  holding  up  a  fore  ^nd  aft  sail 


OaII«B.    Hie  kitchen. 

Oanf/tB<i.y.    An  entrance  to  a  ship. 

Onumel.    A  small  anchor. 

Halyardti.    Ropes  for  hoisting  sails. 

Hatch,  or  Biitchway.    An  opening  in  the  deck. 

Heave  to.    To  atop  by  bringing  a  ships  bow  to  the  wind. 

Hold.    The  Interior  of  a  veBsel. 

HvU.    The  body  only  of  a  vceael. 

Jaw.    The  most  end  of  B  boom  or  gaff. ' 

Jib.    A  triangular  sail  at  a  ship's  bow. 

Jvi-ymaat.    A  temporary  mast. 

Jtbe.    To  ahitt  a  sail  from  one  Bide  to  the  other. 

Keel.     The  lowest  timber  in  a  ahip. 

Knot.    A  nautical  mile. 

Larbord.    The  left  bond  of  a  sUp  looking  toward  the  bow. 

Laimeh.    To  let  a  ahip  slide  into  the  water. 

Lead.     A  ouihs  of  lead  used  in  ajiinding. 

Lee.    Away  from  the  wind. 

Leeicay,     The  lee  motion  or  Epace  of  water. 

Locker.    A  chest  or  box. 

Log  or  Logline.     A  rope  used  for  measuring  the  speed  oC  a  vesseL 

Log  or  Logbook.    The  ship's  record  or  diary. 

Luff.     To  bring  a  ship  nearer  to  the  wind. 

Manrope,    A  rope  used  in  going  up  or  down  the  ship's  side. 

.Moat.     An  aprignt  piece  of  timlierset  in  a  ship  for  supporting  sails, 

JfasWk^d.     The  tieaa  or  top  of  a  mast. 

Mena.    A  number  vi  mon  eutiiig  together. 

Mtddtips.     The  middle,  or  widest  part  of  a  ship. 

Jfizzeiimiut;  JUizzeasail.    The  hindmost  when  there  are  three. 

Moor.    To  secure  a  ship  in  any  poaitiou. 

Nip.    A  short  tur.i,  as  in  a  rope. 

Unnter,     A  ropo  u^ied  to  secm«  a  boat  to  anything, 

i\»l/  Out.    To  Blacken  or  give  out,  as  to  pa/  out  a  rope. 

Hak.     The  upper  and  outer  corner  of  a.  boom  HaiL 

Finite.    The  bolt  ou  which  a  rudder  is  hung. 

pbrf.    The  same  aslarbord. 

Port  or  PortlioU.    All  opening  in  aship'ssidetoadmitlight  and  air. 

Qaarler,    The  stem  portion  u(  a  ship  a  side. 

liake.    TIio  inclination  of  a  mast. 

JUtf.    A  portion  o(  the  sail  which  ia  clewe""  up  when  the  wind  in 

toolkigb  to  expose  the  whole. 
Beef.    To  take  Up  such  a  portion. 
Betee.    To  pjss  the  end  of  a  rupo  through  a  pully.  etc. 
Sigging.     A  tunu  appbed  generally  ta  a  vessel's  r.jpes,  etc. 
Road.    An  open  space  of  water  where  shijis  may  anchor. 
Howioei:.     Ai  raugement  for  giving  purchase  to  an  oar  in  rowing. 
Radder.    The  contrivance  which  steers  a  vessel. 
Seud.    To  sail  before  a  heavy  wind  or  gale. 
Sail-    The  sheet  of  canvas  ^^licb  u  exposed  to  the  wind  and  givea 

laotlou  to  the  vei«e|. 


r.firr      A  l«u-  lor  moving  a  m.ld.-r. 
T-irl.'     A  jAil'Ti- Jural  J.  in  ol  tmio  'n  mi. 
ir.irj..  Ti>mOTe*  ve.is.Hiyalim-tTJU.n- 
irnrrA.    A  nTtAin  iMrUou  >.■(  tiiiu-  lor  ilu 
iroJir.    TLe  tf>ok  Jfft  iu  tbe  wauT  tiv  a 
n^oJIuT.    Towjudtbfwind. 
Dn'oA  .4Nrkiir.     lo  ruwttw  nncluir. 
ITaur.    TliBi  portioadf  thi-  divklviw 

tTiixUiTjK.  A  ma^binc  for  T«uiD£  the  itt 
Wilulmini.  The  poiDi  livnii  i(-h«tKV  tho 
l'a<4r..  A  <uutiuj  vvsM'l  UH'd  fiir  {il.'anui 
I'linl  A  (par  »:ip|X)rtini;  anil  (■xlvuditif, 
I'ardarm.  riUit-r  luUf  >•[  a  yai-d. 
i'aw.    A  awTiaueni  i-aiuant; « ifiuporsr; 

DICTIONARY    OF    MUS 

Accompaniment.    A  Reoaniluy  pan  add 
uniuvrempnt  iif  iht  sxaenl  riSiXi- 

Ad  liititiim..     liu)ilJr«  thai   tlii'  timt  of 

thf  diaormou  of  lhi'p<>rf»rluis'. 
Atliyrrtlt\     With  I'liivrful  ijiii.'tDi'iw. 
Aiubnitr.    Somi'wtuil  fpiLit.-;  sli'wly. 
Animatti.  .4iiim,iM',  i>r  i~..b  .1<iidi>i.     Ani 
^Mm      Verr ;  uMd  u  an  Advt^rb  wiUi  ai 
A  trmp.    In'  rpfular  I  inie. 
[tMi.  An  indication  •■!  a  i-prtain.lDTiitioi 
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EsprMasioo,  or  Con  4sepresgiane.    With  expression. 

Fine,    The  end.       *Fork^  or  For,    Strong,  load. 

Furioao.    With  greftt  animation.        Oiusto.    In  perfect  time. 

Grave.    The  slowest  time  or  movement. 

OustOy  Con  gutAo.    With  style:  taste.       Jl.    The. 

Impetiioso,    Impetuously.       In.    In ;  as  In  tempo. 

Jntrado,  or  Jntnximume,    An  introduction  to  a  piece  of  mosia 

Largo.    A  slow  and  solemn  degree  of  time. 

Legato.    In  a  smooth,  even  manner.       Leggiando.    Lightly. 

Marcato.    In  a  marked  manner.       Meme.    The  same. 

Mezzo.    In  a  medium  degree;  as  Mezzo  forte. 

Moderato.    Moderately.       Malto.    Very ;  as  Malto  forte. 

Movimento.    Movement;  time.        Sobile.    Orandly ;  impressively, 

Obligato.    An  essential  portion  of  a  composition. 

OttatcL,  or  81x1.    An  octave. 

FiBdaU,  or  Fed,    Signifies  that  performer  must  press  down  pedaji 

Fen.    Alttle.        FianOy  or  F.    Soft. 

Fianissimo,  or  FF.    Very  soft        Flue.    Mora 

Fdco  a  poeo.    Gradually ;  by  a  reg[ular  gradation. 

Fompow.    Pompously.        Frecipitato.    Very  quickly;  hurriedly. 

Premiere.    First;  as  Fremiere  fois;  first  time. 

Presto.    Very  quick.        Frimo.    As  Violino  primo,  first  violin. 

Quasi.    In  tne  manner  of;  like        Quieto.    With  repose,  quietl> 

Hapido.    Rapidly.        Rinforzando.    Rinf.  or  Rf.  with  increase. 

Ritenente.  RUenato.    Decreasing  in  speed. 

Segno.    Sign,  as  al  segno,  go  back  to  sign. 

Sempre.    Always,  as  Sempre  plane.        Serioso.    Seriously. 

Solo,  Sola.    Alone.    A  composition  rendered  by  one  person. 

Sostenuto  or  Sost.    Prolonged,  sustained. 

Shpirito,    With  spirit. 

lAaceato.    Bach  note  to  be  distinctly  marked. 

Stesao.    The  same. 

Sjfneopation.    (Jonnecting  the  last  note  of  a  bar  with  the  first  note 
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duration  equal  to  the  two. 
Syncopate.    In  a  syncopated  style.        Tanto  or  Ton.  ^^ot  so  much. 
Jurdo.    Slowly.        Tempo  Comodo.    Conveniently. 
Theme,    A  subject.        Tranquiiio.    Tranquilly. 
TVemendi.    With  terrific  expression. 
TremandOy  TYemolo.    The  rapid  striking  of  a  note  so  as  to  prodnctt 

a  tremulous  effect. 
TriUe,  or  Tnllo.    A  trill  or  shake. 
Trio.    A  composition  for  three  performers. 
Triplet.    A  group  of  three  notes  equal  in  duration  of  time  to  tw9 

notes  of  the  same  value. 
Un  A.    As  un  poco,  a  little. 
Vetoes.    Rapidly. 

Veloeissimo.    With  great  rapidity. 
Vigoroso.    With  vigor. 
Vivass.    Vivamented;  briskly. 
VotUSiUriio.    Tom  over  quickly. 
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vill  be  gicen  where  thrie  are  likrly  to  prove  of  value  and  inlerett. 
AU  vlio  hate  at  heart  the  beet  iiili:re»tt  of  literature,  and  teotdd 
further  the  tpread  of  a  latte  fir  the  worliT*  elamiet,  will  wekonu 
the  ai>pearaiice  of  this  teritt,  which  wiU  place  a  complete,  rich  and 
vaiform  Ubrary  of  tht  hi"lie»t  eAaraeter  wicAjn  (A«  reaeA  ^  00. 


§nrfg  Ptomji  of  tto  ^«xW»  gent  gco&g. 

The  Eisa^i  or  Coanaela  Civil  and  Moral  of  Francia  Bacon. 

Tlret  published  In  1S9T,  md  as  he  left  tfaem  nevrl;  written  and  pub- 
lished in  1025.  Including  also  his  Apophthegms,  Elegant  Seotence^ 
and  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients.  With  an  introduction  b^  Henry 
MORLBV.  LL.D..  Professor  of  Eneliah  Literature  at  University  Col- 
lege. London.     Portrait.     12nio,  cTuth,  gilt  top.  fl.OO. 

Ttaey  (Bacon's  EsHays)  coQ tain  the  uondenuil  wtsdom  nathered  dnrilurthe 
Wbole  lone  lUe-tlme  of  one  of  the  migbtieat  minds  of  modem  timea.— J>V<iiil 
Parmm. 

Vanitv  Fmt.  A  Novel  Without  a  Hero.  B7  Williah  Hakk- 
FEACK  Thackeray.     Portrait,     12mo,  cloth.  ^1t  top,  |I.0O. 

Aa  a  whole  the  book  Ib  full  of  quiet  Baroasm  and  severe  rebuke.  It  is  replets 
with  humor  Hnd  morality,  and  rlrels  attention  to  the  end  by  the  Tlvld  realltr 
of  all  the  peraona  and  BoeneB.-ftwn".,!  Mttaual  qf  EngOih  Ottratwf  bf  T.  B. 

Other  Worlda  Than  Oura.  The  plurality  of  worlds  stodied 
under  the  ligiit  of  recent  scientific  researches.  B7  Richard  A. 
Proctor.    With  an  iutroduct^r;  note  by  Frank  Paraons.    Portrait. 

Cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.00. 

^aiid  Tynrtall.  Mr.  Proctor  at 
_ _ , ruaearthea  as  iuterestlOB  to  the  nenerai  reader  a 

The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World,  from  Marathon  to 
Waterloo.  B;  K.  S.  Creasy,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Ancient  and  Mod- 
em History  in  University  C'lUege,  London;  late  Fellow  of  King's 
College.  Caiubridge.  With  an  introductory  note  by  Frakk  Pak- 
60S3.     Portrait.     12uio.  cloth.  giU  top.  $1,00, 

So  vivid  are  hla  despiiptlone  that  one  feels  aa  thoucth  be  were  present  at  tbe 
■ceno  blinaeir,  llsteiilni!  lo  the  eounseis  ot  Ihe  eenerala.  bmrlnjc  tbe  (read  of 
man-hlns  eoluniim.  wnteblnz  tbe  gtenmlnK  spears  and  baycmetg,  Hrmlea  oF  in- 
fantry. chondnK  cavalry,  hrracb.  rally  anil  retreat,  deafened  with  tbe  roar  of 
batteries,  saddened  by  the  death  of  friends,  and  flushed  with  triumph  ;  and  at 
last  the  reader  Inys  the  book  away  eihaiisCed  with  tbe  rush  of  feeliuji  throufh 

The  Essays  of  Elia.  By  Charles  Lamb.  With  an  introduo. 
tion  and  notes  by  Alfred  Ainger,  and  a  BJogra]>liical  Sketch  of 
Charles  Lamb,  iiy  Henry  Morley.  Portrait.  ISnio,  cloth,  gilt  top, 
il.OO. 

The  Eaanya  of  Elln  have  been  characterized  as  tbe  "  Uneat  tblneg  for  bumor, 
taste,  penolratlon  and  vlvni-lty  whk*  have  appeared  alnce  tbe  days  of  JUon- 
talsni-."  In  bis  hits  of  rrillrlam  Charles  Lamb  abows  a  most  delicate  and 
acute  critlml  tneulty :  in  bis  few  poems,  much  graif  and  sweetiiees.  but  first 
anr!  ror<?innBt.  be  is  an  esuaylst  of  rare  power.  The  refined  wll,  cenuine  pleaa- 
antry.  deep  and  tender  pathos,  and  Bul>tle  discrimi nation  of  hlE  essays,  are  un- 
eicelled  by  any  compositions  ta  tbe  lanauaee.— flodP'/  Thonu. 

Essays.  Ov  ItALPii  Waldo  Emerson.  First  and  second  series. 
Portrait.     12ruo,  cloth,  gilt  top.  |1,00. 

He  oierclsed  a  jrreat  power  over  men  ;  he  hroueht  them  wide  comfort,  and 
to  him  mon:  thnn  tn  any  man  of  his  time  belonestbe  elory  of  huvinK  tanjiht 
them  that  life  was  worth  the  llTlnit.— AVoin  l/ie  "  Oiilimit^n  iif  Einernm  -  6v  W 
F,  Dana. 

M-vUiA  im  rera^  t^  jiHoi.  by  (Ac  ftfy 


A  Thonsand  Miln  Up  The  Nile.  Bj  AUBLtA  B.  Ei>wakd& 
Portrait.     12mo,  illustnit«d,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.00. 

The  HiU  on  the  Floss,  B}>  Georoe  Eliot.  Portr^t  ISmo, 
clotli,  gUt  top.  f  1.00. 

Thifi  Is  a  chBrmlnK  stor;  ol  mlddle-clau  EnKllib  llfi',  fnr  whlcb  Oeorfre  Eliot 
Is  Justly  oelebral*"!.  .  .  .  "The  Mill  on  the  Plias"  mmmenils  itself  WntnKly 
!•>  [he  reader  by  lu  flne  analysea  nl  motives,  lu  rlvld  (urce  In  description  and 
Its  quality  as  a  work  of  literary  art. 

The  Adventures  of  Oliver  Twist,  By  Charleh  Dicsens, 
Portrait.     ISmo,  clutb,  gilt  top,  fl.OO. 

It  Is  In  tbe  English  pnrocblal  work-bouse  tbat  ne  flnt  meet  Otlrer.  and  bis 
sutferinfiB  wblle  under  the  chanru  of  that  benlm  creature,  Mr.  Bumble,  are 
alone  aulBulent  to  suuuru  for  blm  our  warmest  sympathy.  .  .  .  There  It 
passion  and  feellai  In  every  pase  of  the  book,  and  It  oan  be  read;  not  alone 
once,  but  again  and  again,  wltb  renewed  dellgbt. 

The  H0I7  Roman  Empire.  Bj  Jameb  Brvce,  D.  C.  L.  Portrait. 
13mo,  clotli,  gilt  top,  |1.00. 

"The  Holy  Roman  Empire"  Is  a  work  of  irrGat  leanilne,  and  is  anlversally 
oonoeded  to  show  a  high  dejrree  of  hiKtorioal  power,  tbuuffh  written  at  an 

.     . .._.  ,..._...,._..  .... tatlnii  of  the  dlstlnRulahed  uutbor 

century,  and  has  steadily  growa 


early  ate  It  Immeillatt'ly  establlshttl  the  repu 
IntA  tbe  hlebest  faTor  wltb  scholars. 

Daniel  Deronda.  By  Oeoroe  Eliot.  Portrait,  ISmo,  cloth, 
gilt  top.  11.00. 

"  Daniel  Deronda  "  la  a  love  story,  h 

Infonnallon  reeanllng  the  mnnncrs,  _._.... 

race.    It  belongs  t/>  tbe  enduring  llternlure  of  tbe  ..„. , 

fasblonablencss  of  Its  pattern,  but  tor  tbe  texture  of  Its  stuff, 

CoriDoe;   or,  Italj.     By  Madaue  DE  Stael.     Portrait.     ISmo, 

cloth,  gilt  top.  il.OO. 

"Cnrlnne,"  tbe  success  of  which  was  Instant,  and  won  for  tbe  author  a  reallf 
Burupean  reputation.  Is  a  love  »t<iry  which  emphasiies  strenph  and  nobility 
of  characK'r  and  purity  of  life.  Tbvscene  of  tbe  tale  Is  laid  principally  In  Italy 
and  Interspersed  throughout  the  narrallve  are  vivid  glimpses  of  Italian  scenery, 
life,  manners,  and  Its  blsCorleol  and  ltt«rary  remains. 

The  Divine  Comedy;  or,  Vision  of  Hell,  Purfratory  and  Para- 
dise.      Bv   Dante    Alioiiiicki.       TranHlated    by   the   Rev.    Henry 

FranciB  Cary,  M.  A.     Portrait.     12mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.00. 

The  DMna  ComedU  is  one  of  the  grandest  monuments  of  human  genloi, 
wllb  the  epic-s  of  Homer  and  Milton  It  forms  a  supreme  trinity  of  piiems.  wblcb 
have  sumnieii  up  the  spirit  of  great  eras  of  civilization  aud  formed  the  eduoa- 
Uun  ol  succeeding  centurlee. 

Conauelo,    By  Oeorqe  Sand.    Portrait.    13mo,  cloth,  gtit  top, 

11.00. 

In  the  character  of  Consnelo  Madame  Sand  has  pictured  tor  us  a  woman  u 
ohasCe.  as  noble  and  as  lovable  as  any  In  all  fiction.  .  .  .  "  Consnelo  "  Is  as 
Ideal  romance  of  remarkable  power  and  fasolnatioD  and  It  will  long  llva  a 


gturt's  library  at  tht  ^ot-tiTis  lent  ^oolts. 

.Westward  Mo  I  or.  The  Voya^s  and  Adventures  of  ^ 
AniYtts  Leish,  Knight.  By  CnARLBii  Einoslet.  Portrait.  12mo, 
clotU,  gilt  tup,  $1.00. 

"  Westward  Ba  : "  Is  dds  or  tbe  most  vlgm  oue.  powerful,  sod  teaclnatlne  ot 
Doveli,  It  1b  >lri>nK  and  graptaio  Id  Its  puTtra.lCure,  Intenee  and  dramatic  In  lu 
dlTetnllled  coloring  The  nervuus  and  elTective  style,  the  akUlful  blendloR  of 
tbe  manlfnld  portralta  Into  one  eomprshenslve  pitturo.  are  amon*  tbo  ineritf 
whiob  have  made  this  Klngiley'B  (cntateit  vork.~fYtdtric  Mgnon,  Ca^ir. 

The  Pilpim'a  ProEreu.    By  John  Buntan,  with  a  life  of  Bun 

Jan  by  Jsjues  AntliODy  Froade.  Portrait.  12mo,  cloth,  silt  top, 
1.00. 

Mo  other  book  except  the  Bible  has  Kone  thronRh  so  many  edItloDS  and  at 
talncd  t•^  su  wide  a  popularity  la  all  loDKUwes  a>  "The Ptlgtim'a  ProKrea," 
...  It  narrates  the  BtrigcKles.  the  eipeilences,  and  the  trials  of  a  Christian 
In  hlspimsiuiBrrDni  a  life  uf  bId  to  everlasting  lelldCr  :  and  It  abounds  with 
those  little  Itilmltable  touches  of  natural  Feeline  and  deBcrlptlon  which  bate 

e laced  tlB  author  amonjf  the  most  picturesque  of  writers.  .  ,  ,  Bunyan  may 
'uly  be  called  the  prince  of  alleii<irlsCs,  and  he  Is  also  the  most  perfect  repre- 
sentativp  of  the  pluln.  vIeofous.  Idiomatic,  and  sometimes  pIctnrefKiue  and 
poeiiiHl  JiiTit-uNiri'  of  the  commim  people.— Tiitnj  fiian  "  A  Sanuai  oi  i'nottJA 
UUi-alurir  in  T.  IS.  Sham. 

Self-Help,  with  Illustrations  of  Character,  Conduct,  and  Per- 
severance. By  S.\mi;ei.  Smiles.  Portrait.  12mo,  cloth,  gilt  top, 
(1.00, 

"  SelMIi'lp"  la  a  book  which  helps  and  stimulates  men  to  elevate  and  Improve 
theni»:lvi'g.  It  ii>u<-tii'S  iliein  that  thfl  liunililr-nt  iwrnm  who  seta  before  bis  fel- 
lows uii  exumple  ot  Imliistry.  B.ihri«t}-,  and  upri;tht  honesty  of  purpose  in  life, 

property  of  miinfcind,  ami  It  has  been  afiJaSy"^"""^ 
Burupoau  laDi^B^^u).— /Vnierjc  JUimon  UwjKr. 

Jane  Eyre. 
ft  top,  $1.00. 

few  novels  have  ntlned  such  Immediate  popiilHrlty  as  was  accorded  to  "Jaoe 
rn."    inilH  wiiH  clKUlitlcs*  diie  In  part  to  the  freshiKia  and  rleor  of  mind  it 
IIS  oliulnwl  not  B.)  mui^i  by  tiiesi^qualliiesas  by  rlie  fn.'quent 
liamilox.  aud  l>y  the  IiutUIIioihI  of  Its  aseaults  nuoii  the  nreju- 

_ r--  ...oplc.    llirouEhoiit  the  tnle  tli.' author  cihlbitsH  pvp-cplion 

ot  HuiraiiiT  Hinl  ihi;  [iimiT  of  di'lliK-Blluu  It.  which  Is,  oohBldiTlng  her  youth, 
remark Fibk'.-Aw.d, it  Jfn-oi  Cu»>er. 

The  Moonstone.    A  Xovel.     By  Wii.kie  Coi.liks.     Portrait 

I2mu,  cliitL,  ^iit  top,  |1.00. 

Like  the  irenernti  ty  of  bis  romnncen.  the  IntercBt  of  "The  Moonstone"  depends 
ohlcfly  u]><m  tlic  clfvelopnu'iil  of  a  pli>t  whom  syHteniHtie  intricucles  pique  the 


d  happy   „ — ,-w  „ 

leen  already  translated  in 


evlnt'pd  :  but  it  wiis  obulniil 


purposes  mill  I'nuswl  ii  prod  iff  ious  amount  of  Incertitude  and  wrctchediieas.— 
FniJUne  H'jhou  Coojjtr. 

JlVn- «oU  tiy  ott  Book«Uwi,  or  u«].  bi  Milt  posi-iiiiW  im.  «edpf  (j/'yfto,  Sh  (A«  pi*. 


gort'g  lEtftmifH  of  the  WaslA's  ^ttt  jwltg. 

The  Descent  of  H*ii.  By  Chables  Dabwin.  Portndt.  ISmo^ 
UluBtrateO,  cloth,  gilt  top,  (il.OO.  ' 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Nicholas  Nicklebj.  Bj  Chaxles 
DiCKKKS.     Portrait,     liiao,  clotli,  gilt  top,  $1.00. 

mchulus.  tlie  bero  of  ttie  tale  Is  a  yuune  man  nf  InipetaoQi  temper,  not 
mlwaya  blamcli^iiS  In  bis  Brtl»iis,  lacle«d,  nut  alwara  BRreuiblG,  yet  upiin  tba 
whole.  *n  manly,  ko  lionest  aiiit  no  Icirable.  tbat  w«  ovvriotik  fain  taiuti,  and 
■TmpBtblze  wltb  him  In  bla  mlsTintunes.  and  rejoice  with  hlni  Id  bis  nracenei. 

Lucile.  By  Owbk  Mf.hkdith  (Edward  Hubert  Butwer-Lytton) 
Portrait.    12mo,  cloth,  gilt  tup,  $1.00. 

In  the  character  of  Lui;lle  we  have  the  uutbur'a  hltrhest  and  purest  embodf. 
nent  of  Intellect  and  virtue.    First  oubdul nit  ber  nwu  nature,  alio  la  content  to 


'iie  heart  of  a  woman  tliomuehly  true  and  gntd,  and  ever  ruady  fur  aclf^i 
fice.  Bhe  flnaily  diSuHes  health  and  girentnh  hito  the  hearta  ot  all  around  lii 

The  Posthumoua  Papera  of  the  Pickwick  Clnb.    By  Ceableb 
DiCKEMs.     Purtiait.     12uiu,  eluth.  gilt  top  (1.00. 

Tbe  Pickwick  Papers  vbronlde  tlie  travels  and  adTeatorei  ot  the  Immortal 
Mr.  Mckwlok  an<i  hla  fellow  inomlicTS  of  the  Pickwick  clnh.  anrt  thn  vmHBrt 
pictures  of  life  throudh  whieh  wo  fullow  the  kind  ol 
and  his  attached  servant,  the  Inlmltabla  gam  Welte 

PoTtrait.     ISnio, 

The   Personal   History  of  David  Copperfield.     Bj  Charlks 

DiCKENB.     Portrait.     Vimo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  fl.OO. 

Bavid  Copperflulil  Is  a  novel  full  nf  Cviidemess  and  purity  of  feellnR.  and  tn 
""  "     "■" "  '""  "■"  " ■"  — ' M  of  sympatic  which 

The   Old   Curiosity   Shop.    By  CnABLEs  Diceenb.    PortralL 

]2mo,  cloth,  gilt  lop,  $1.00. 

"I'beOIiI  Curi<islly  Shop ''abounds  with  vivid  descriptions uf  human  life  and 
_...__ , .. . ......1...  i..i...i.i i..j,.^p^g^j    _    _    _    Of  al' -* 


it  child  laii  abneftatlo 


ilcli  apijpals  more  stronidy  to  out  heart  th 


Hiddlemarch:  A  Study  of  Provincial  Life,  By  Geoiiob 
Bliqt.     Purtmit.     12inu,  cloth,  gilt  tup,  $1.00. 

"  Mlddlcmurc'li "  Is  a  study  of  Pruvljclnl  U(e.  and  Is  unrguFatlnnably  one  ot 
thastronitest  of  Knclish  nuvi'ls.  .  .  .  It  la  a  picture,  vast,  nwonnliie.  deep 
col«re<l.crowde<l  with  upluHles,  wltb  vlvlil  Iniaees.  witblurklniemBSti-rstrokpS, 
with  brilliant  paai««ca  of  cipresalon,  and  as  auch  wo  may  freely  accept  and 

The  Life  of  Christ.    By  Frederic  W.  Pabrar,  D.D.,  F.  R.  B. 

Portrait.     13ino,  clotli,  gilt  top,  $1.00. 

Great  ability,  rlpolltcTaTyHklll.irmphlodesrripllon  and  a  flneiplrltual  inalcht 
are  conspicuous  In  every  diapler  nmi  (iiki'D  altuKellier  It  la  the  most  mBrked  ot 


§)uf u  fibTBrit  «f  ttu  WmrtdT?  irtft  inokii. 


PEACE  Thackekat.    Portr^t     ISmo,  cloth,  g^lt  top,  fl.OO. 


J 


The  Descent  of  Man.  B7  Charles  Darwin.  Portrait.  12mo^ 
lUastrated,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.00. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Nicholas  Nickleby.  By  Charles 
Dickens.    Portrait.     12mo,  clotL,  gilt  top,  $1.00. 

Nicholas,  the  hero  of  the  tale  is  a  youn^  man  of  impetuous  temper,  not 
always  blameless  in  bis  actions,  indeed,  not  always  airreeable.  yet  upon  the 
whole,  so  manlv,  so  honest  and  so  lovable,  that  we  overlook  his  faults,  and 
sympathize  witn  him  in  his  misfortunes,  and  rejoice  with  him  in  his  successes. 

Lucile.    B7  Owen  Meredith  (Edward  Robert  Bulwer-Ljtton) 
Portrait.    12mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.00. 

In  the  character  of  Lucile  we  have  the  author's  hifphest  and  purest  embodi* 
ment  of  intellect  and  virtue.  First  subduing  her  own  nature,  she  Is  content  to 
■pend  all  the  treasures  of  her  life  and  genius  in  offices  of  well-doing,  and  from 
toe  heart  of  a  woman  thoroughly  true  and  good,  and  ever  ready  for  self-sacrl- 
flce,  she  finally  diffuses  health  and  strength  into  the  hearts  of  all  around  her. 

The  Posthumous  Papers  of  the  Pickwick  Club.  By  Charles 
Dickens.    Portrait.    12mo,  clotL,  gilt  top  $1.00. 

The  Pickwick  Papers  chronicle  the  travels  and  adventures  of  the  immortal 
Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  fellow  members  of  the  Pickwick  Club,  and  the  varied 
pictures  of  life  through  which  we  follow  the  kind  old  bachelor,  his  three  friends 
and  Us  attached  servant,  the  inimitable  Sam  Weller,  are  of  absorbing  interest. 

First  Principles.  By  Herbert  Spencer.  Portrait.  12mo, 
doth,  gilt  top,  $1.00. 

The   Personal   History  of  David  Copperfield.     By  Charles 

Dickens.    Portrait.     12mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.00. 

David  Copperfield  is  a  novel  full  of  tenderness  and  purity  of  feeling,  and  in 
It  Dickens  presents  to  the  full  that  comprehensiveness  of  sympathy  which 
springs  from  a  sense  of  brotherhood  with  all  mankind. 

The  Old  Curiosity  Shop.  By  Charles  Dickens.  Portrait 
12mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.00. 

'*  'hie  Old  Curiosity  Shop  **  abounds  with  vivid  descriptions  of  human  life  and 
character,  and  the  reader's  attention  is  hold  until  the  very  end  .  .  .  Of  all  of 
Dickens'  works  there  is  none  which  appeals  more  strongly  to  our  heart  than 
this  story  of  childish  abnegation  and  devotion. 

Middlemarch:  A  Study  of  Provincial  Life.  By  Georob 
Eliot.     Portrait.     12mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.00. 

*^  Middlemarch  *'  is  a  study  of  Proviaclal  life,  and  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  strongest  of  English  novels.  .  .  .  It  is  a  picture,  vast,  swarming,  deep 
colored,  crowded  wlthepistxles,  with  vivid  images,  with  lurking  master  strokesL 
with  brilliant  passages  of  expression,  and  as  such  we  may  freely  accept  and 
enjoy  it. 

The  Life  of  Christ.  By  Frederic  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.  R.  S. 
Portrait.     12mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.00. 

Great  ability,  ripe  literary  skill,  graphic  description  and  a  fine  spiritual  Inslgfac 
are  conspicuous  in  every  chapter  and  taken  altogether  it  is  the  most  marked  of 
all  the  many  attempts  In  our  own  dayv  to  present  to  as  the  human  life  of  the 
Savior  of  mankind. 

Stktr.  A.  X.  BUBX,  66  JUad*  at.»  Ntw  Torlk 


